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All  dlseiMfl,  tlMn,  ought  to  be  redaoed  to  eertain  and  determinate  kinds,  with  the  same  exact- 
ness as  we  see  it  dene  by  botank  writers  In  their  treatises  of  plants.  For  there  are  diseases  that 
oome  onder  the  same  gmm,  bear  the  same  name,  and  hare  some  sjmptoms  In  common,  which, 
notwithstanding,  being  of  a  difforent  nature,  reqtdre  a  different  treatment  ....  In  writing, 
therefbre,  a  history  of  diseases,  erery  phOosophicid  hypothesis,  whkh  hath  propossesoed  the  writer 
in  its  &T0r,  ought  to  be  totally  laid  aside,  and  then  the  maniftst  and  natural  phenomena  of  dis- 
eases, howerer  minute,  must  be  noted  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  imitating  in  this  the  great 
exactness  of  painters,  who»  in  their  pictures,  copy  the  smallest  spots  or  moles  in  the  originals. — 
Sjfdtnhom. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


I  HAVB  very  little  to  say  in  sending  to  the  press  this  third 
edition  of  my  book  on  fevers,  but  to  express  my  obligations  to 
the  profession  of  the  United  States  for  the  very  favorable  recep- 
tion which  they  have  given  to  it.  The  general  literature  of  fevers 
has,  with  one  eminent  exception,  received  no  very  important  con- 
tributions since  the  date  of  the  preceding  Preface.  The  excep- 
tion to  which  I  refer,  consists  in  a  series  of  papers  published 
within  the  last  year  or  two  by  Dr.  William  Jenner,  of  London. 
Their  leading  purpose  is  to  show  by  careful  and  rigorous  study 
and  comparison  the  wide  and  fundamental  differences  which  the 
author  believes  to  exist  between  the  several  forms,  as  they  have 
generally  been  regarded,  of  continued  fever,  and  especially  be- 
tween the  typhoid  and  the  typhus  forms.  Dr.  Jenner's  researches 
have  enabled  me  to  add  largely  to  the  fulness  and  completeness 
of  the  description  of  typhus  fever ;  and  I  have  availed  myself 
liberally  of  his  facts  and  arguments  in  elucidation  of  the  import- 
ant question  of  the  true  relations  to  each  other  of  the  two  great 
forms,  or  species,  of  continued  fever. 

I  have  given  no  account  of  the  Relapsing  Fever  of  Great 
Britain,  as  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  met  with  in  the 
United  States. 

CoLLxoB  or  Phtbiciajib  and  Subgbohs, 
New  York,  Jime  1,  1862.  .  ' 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  have  read  the  first  edition  of  my 
book  on  fevers  that  the  present  is  in  some  respects  rather  a  new 
work  than  a  new  edition  of  the  former.  The  History  of  Typhoid 
and  of  Typhus  Fever  remains  much  in  the  same  state  in  the  pre- 
sent as  in  the  first  edition,  with  such  additions  and  developments 
only  as  further  observation  and  study  have  enabled  me  to  make. 
The  History  of  Periodical,  and  of  Yellow  Fever,  constituting 
one-half  of  the  volume,  has  been  added  to  the  present  edition ; 
thus  rendering  the  work  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  Systematic 
and  Methodical  Treatise  on  the  Fevers  of  the  United  States. 

November  1, 1847. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  HAVE  written  this  book,  because  I  thought  that  I  saw  a  want 
in  medical  literature  which  it  might  supply.  Our  science,  so 
far  as  the  great  subject  of  idiopathic  fevers  is  concerned,  is  pass- 
ing through  a  transition  period ;  and  many  authorities,  that  were 
received  as  standard  and  classical  only  a  few  years  ago,  are  fast 
becoming  obsolete,  at  least  for  American  readers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  leading  English  treatises  on  Fever.  Neither 
the  works  of  Fordyce,  Armstrong,  Southwood  Smith,  nor  Tweedie, 
nor  the  elaborate  articles  on  Fever  in  the  Medical  Cyclopedias, 
Libraries,  and  Dictionaries,  can  henceforth  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient or  even  safe  guides  for  American  practitioners ;  and  the 
remark  is  applicable  to  them,  not  because  they  are  not  works  of 
great  excellence  and  value,  but  for  other  reasons,  which  will  be 
abundantly  obvious  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages.  I  may 
simply  say,  here,  that  their  authors  describe  principally  a  fever 
or  form  of  fever  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  and  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this 
subject.  It  must  be  regarded  as  especially  unfortunate  that,  until 
within  a  few  years,  the  greater  part  of  our  information  relating 
to  continued  fever,  has  been  derived  from  writers  who  have 
treated  mostly,  and  under  the  same  name  as  that  generally  used 
by  ourselves,  of  a  disease,  or  form  of  disease,  differing  in  many 
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important  respects  from  that  whicli  is  most  common  with  us, 
and  that  in  this  way  so  great  a  degree  of  confusion  has  been 
introduced  into  our  notions  of  fever, 

K  the  radical  defect  in  our  literature  of  continued  fever  thus 
indicated  had  not  existed,  and  if  the  histories  of  the  disease 
which  have  been  given  to  us  by  Louis,  Chomel,  and  Andral 
amongst  the  French,  and  by  Nathan  Smith,  Dr.  James  Jackson, 
Dr.  Hale,  and  some  others  amongst  ourselves,  were  generally  ac- 
cessible, and  generally  read,  there  would  have  been  no  want'^such 
as  I  have  alluaed  to ;  and,  certainly,  I  should  not  have  added  an- 
other to  the  long  catalogue  of  boolcs  on  fever.  A  translation,  by 
Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Louis's  MesearcJieSj  was  published  a  few  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and 
has^since  been  in  the  hands  of  most  of  its  Fellows.  But  it  is  very 
far  from  being  so  generally  and  thoroughly  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  I  may  add,  that  the  character  of  this  remarkable  work  is 
hardly  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  and  tastes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  practical  men.  I  may  say  this,  I  think,  without  any 
risk  of  giving  offence;  for  no  man's  admiration  of  this  work  can 
be  more  unqualified  and  profound  than  my  own.  Constituting 
as  it  does  one  of  the  few  imperishable  monuments  that  have 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  distant  intervals,  been  raised  up  along 
the  pathway  of  our  science,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  profession  in  this  country — amidst  the  daily 
cares  and  duties  of  its  active  members — there  are  but  few  who 
will  devote  to  this  object  the  time  and  the  labor  which  are  neces- 
sary thoroughly  to  comprehend  its  principles  and  to  master  its 
accurate  and  minute  details.  Chomel's  Clinical  Lectures^  so  far 
as  I  know,  have  not  been  published  here;  Nathan  Smith's  Ussajf, 
excellent  as  it  is,  is  still  very  incomplete;  and  the  Reports  of  Dr. 
Jackson  and  Dr.  Hale,  besides  not  professing  to  treat  systemati- 
cally of  the  disease,  are  not  generally  accessible. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  reasons  which  have  prompted  me  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  this  treatise.     I  thought  that  the 
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wants  of  medical  science,  here  at  least,  demanded  a  history  and 
comparison  of  the  two  chief  forms  of  continued  fever,  as  they  are 
now  ascertained  to  exist,  fuller  and  more  discriminating  than  had 
yet  been  written ;  and  these  wants  I  have  endeavored  to  supply. 
My  book  aims  at  no  other  excellence,  and  no  higher  merit,  than 
that  of  being  a  methodical  and  compendious  sunmiary  of  the 
actual  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  two  most  common  and  most 
important  diseases.  If  it  has  reached  this  excellence,  and  if  it 
possesses  this  merit,  I  am  satisfied. 

I  have  only  to  add  in  conclusion,  that  one  of  my  leading  pur- 
poses has  been  to  bring  out  more  clearly  and  strongly  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  our  means  of  diagnosis  between  the  different 
species  or  forms  of  fever,  and  to  ascertain  and  establish  their 
nosological  relations.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  into  any  formal 
vindication  of  the  importance  of  this  diagnosis.  Setting  it  aside 
altogether,  as  a  matter  of  science,  it  is  the  first  essential  condi- 
tion of  all  sound  practice.  In  the  following  history  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  I  have  spoken  of  no  individual  fever  excepting  the 
four  which  are  more  or  less  fully  described;  to  wit,  Typhoid 
Fever;  Typhus  Fever;  Periodical  Fever,  in  its  three  forms  of 
Intermittent,  Bilious  Remittent,  and  Congestive ;  and  Yellow 
Fever.  The  simple  reason  of  this  is,  that  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  any  other  distinct  fever  amongst  us.  There  may  be  such 
a  disease  as  the  Simple  Fever  of  Fordyce,  or  the  Ephemera  of 
many  writers.  I  know  that  adults,  sometimes,  in  consequence 
of  great  or  protracted  fatigue,  and  that  children  still  oftener, 
from  inappreciable  causes,  are  attacked  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  debility,  and  general  febrile  excitement,  not  referable  to 
any  local  origin ;  which  symptoms,  after  rest  of  from  one  to  two 
or  three  days,  either  with  or  without  medicine,  usually  subside, 
leaving  the  individual  in  good  health.  But  whether  this  kind  of 
disorder  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  established  form  of 
fever,  seems  to  me,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  doubtful.  As  to  an 
Inflammatory  Fever  distinct  from  Typhus  or  Typhoid  Fever,  I 
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can  only  say,  with  Nathan  Smith,  and  Chomel,  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  disease.^ 

'  Mr*  Jamea  Mo^i^,  Surgeorif  wye :  '*  Sytioehft,  or  pure  mflammatory  fevcr^  ia 
a  (liaeftie  ao  rare  in  this  ooimtry,  that  many  experienced  practitionoj-B  ha^e  doubted 
ita  eiiatence."  The  eaoe  writer  says  that  Cullcn  acknowledged  that  he  never  saw 
the  diflCAse. 

Dr.  Thomaa  Bftteman,  a  s^sihle  and  judicious  ifritcr,  says :  <*  With  respect  to 
Syn&eha,  Dr.  Cullen*s  diBtiiiguished  fiuoo«s6or.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  aMea?t«d  th»t^ 
during  thirty  years'  praetice,  he  had  never  geee  a  purely  itiflammatory  fever  uncon- 
nected with  acute  iaflammatioti  of  some  org Aa;  and  my  own  subsoqnent  experience 
entirely  ooincidea  with  that  aeaertiou.  It  cannot  he  doubted,  as  Dr.  Grogory  re- 
markf^  that  the  c^mm^,  or  ardent  fever  of  the  aDcicntB,  w:i9  the  cndemial  bilious 
remittent  of  hott^fr  cUmatoSj  and  that  no  continued  fever  of  this  oountry  assumes 
that  character*" — A  Sutdntt  Ati^unt  of  the  €omiPj\oU3  Fevtr,  etc.j  p.  26. 

1  may  add,  further,  that  the  affection  described  by  most  of  our  syatomatio  writera 
ujider  tlte  name  of  Ir^antik  RtmUimi  Fi^i^er^  aeems  to  me  to  have  no  existence  as  a 
diatinot  diaeaae.  Gaatro-intcstlnal  irritation,  biHooie  remittent  fever,  typhoid 
ftvOTf  and  fitill  other  diseaaea  are  eootbunded  under  the  fon^golng  term. 

iEPTEMBllt  I,  1842. 
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TREATISE    ON    FEVERS. 


PART  I. 
TYPHOID   FEYER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY  MATTERS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

In  writing  a  history  of  the  fevers  of  the  United  States,  I 
b^in  with  that  of  Typhoid  Fever,  for  three  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  my  own  knowledge  of  the  disease,  derived 
from  personal  observation,  is  much  more  extensive  than  of  the 
other  forms  of  fever.  My  attention  was  early  and  strongly  called 
to  its  investigation  by  the  remarkable  work  of  Louis  upon  the 
same  disease,  as  it  shows  itself  in  Paris.  Many  years  of  my 
professional  life  have  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
especially  exposed  to  some  of  its  predisposing  causes,  and 
amongst  whom  it  has  very  constantly,  and  at  times  very  ex- 
tensively, prevailed ;  so  that  a  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
fever,  of  twenty  years'  continuance,  has  given  me  su£Scient 
opportunity  to  become  somewhat  familiar  with  its  character; 
more  so,  at  any  rate,  than  with  the  remaining  diseases,  which  I 
propose  to  describe. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  typhoid 

fever  is  more  generally  and  extensively  prevalent,  in  various 

parts  of  the  world,  than  the  other  distinct  forms  of  essential  or 

idiopathic  fever.     This  is  a  point  which  requires  further  and 
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more  accurate  observation  for  its  settlement;  but  it  is  pretty 
certainly  true  of  the  temperate  latitudes  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  actual  extent  of  its  prevalence  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of 
hereafter. 

In  the  third  place,  typhoid  fever  has  been  more  minutely,  more 
accurately,  more  thoroughly  studied,  than  any  other  distinct 
form  of  essential  or  idiopathic  fever.  Although  a  complex,  and 
in  many  respects  an  obscure  disease,  its  diagnosis  is,  in  most 
cases,  easily  and  positively  made  out.  Its  natural  history  has 
been  very  fully  investigated,  and  the  results  of  this  investigation 
faithfully  recorded  and  summed  up.  Its  symptoms,  its  lesions, 
its  causes,  so  far  as  these  latter  are  appreciable,  have  been 
very  exactly  ascertained  and  settled ;  and  they  have  been  very 
patiently  compared  with  the  symptoms,  the  lesions,  and  the 
causes  of  other  diseases.  This  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
disease  renders  it  a  very  convenient  starting-point,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  standard  of  comparison,  in  our  subsequent 
study  of  other  forms  of  fever,  more  or  less  related  to  this,  but 
whose  history  and  character  have  not  been  so  definitively  and 
precisely  established.  These,  very  briefly,  are  the  simple  and 
obvious  considerations  which  induce  me  to  commence  this  history 
with  a  description  of  typhoid  fever. 

ARTICLE  II. 

NAMBS  OF  THB  DISBASB. 

I  have  adopted  the  term  typhoid  fever  as  the  name  of  this  dis- 
ease, simply  because  it  is  not  particularly  objectionable,  and 
because  it  seems  to  be  coming  into  general  use.  It  is  that  which 
is  most  commonly  given  to  the  disease  by  the  French,  although 
many  of  their  writers  have  coined  other,  and  as  they  think,  more 
appropriate  appellations.  Petit  and  Serres  described  it,  in  1818, 
under  the  name  of  entero-mesenteric  fever.  This  term,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Andral,  has  the  advantage  of  marking  the 
peculiar  lesion  of  the  disease,  while  it  is  free  from  the  objection 
of  prejudging,  by  any  implication,  its  nature  or  character. 
Bretonneau  calls  it  a  dothinenteritey  from  the  pustular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestine.  Oruveilhier  and  others  have  applied  to  it 
the  name  o{ follicular  enteritis.    Bouillaud  has  called  it  typhoid- 
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entertHneserUeritis.  By  the  Germans  it  is  commonly  called 
abdominal  typhus.  By  some  German  writers  it  is  called  nervous 
fever  J  or  gastric  nervous  fever  ;  by  some  it  is  called  intestinal 
mleerating  typhus,  or  typhous  suppuration  of  the  intestines  ;  by 
others,  typhus  gangliaris,  and  so  on.^  In  New  England,  it  has 
generally  been  known  under  the  name  of  typhus,  or  typhous 
fever  ;  and  by  many  practitioners  it  still  continues  to  be  so  desig- 
nated. Since,  however,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  disease 
differs,  in  many  important  respects,  from  the  typhus  of  British 
writers,  it  has  become  manifestly  necessary  to  ftpply  to  it  some 
other  appellation ;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  Louis, 
Gerhard,  Jackson,  and  others,  I  have  chosen  that  of  typhoid 
fever. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  here  in  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  continaed  fever  of  New  England  with  the  typhoid  fever  of 
the  French  pathologists.  This  identity  is  very  clearly  and  posi- 
tively settled.  No  one  familiar  with  the  disease,  as  it  shows 
itself  in  Paris,  and  as  it  is  described  by  Louis,  Ghomel,  and 
Andral,  and  who  reads  Nathan  Smith's  description  of  the  typhous 
fever  of  New  England,  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  so  far  as  the 
symptomatology  is  concerned,  that  such  is  the  case.  The  identity 
of  the  pathological  lesions  in  the  fever  of  the  two  countries  has 
been  more  recently  established.  Dr.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
published  in  the  Medical  Magazine  for  December,  1883,  an 
account  of  three  dissections  of  persons,  considered  by  him  to 
have  died  with  this  disease.  If  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases 
could  be  looked  upon  as  certain  and  positive,  they  would  consti- 
tute, so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  published  examples  of  the  intes- 
tinal lesion  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  New  England.  The 
diagnosis,  however,  in  all  the  instances,  must  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  doubtful,  and  the  alteration  of  the  intestinal  follicles 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clearly  or  strongly  marked. 
The  first  authentic  and  unequivocal  cases  on  record,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  are  two,  which  were  published  by  Dr.  Gerhard, 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  February, 
1885.  In  the  Medical  Magazine  for  June,  1885, 1  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  entero-mesenteric  alterations  in  five  cases  of 
unequivocal  typhoid  fever,  which  alterations  corresponded  ex- 
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actly  to  those  described  by  Louis.  I  have  upon  my  note-book 
the  anatomical  history  of  two  similar  cases,  which  occurred  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1888,  but  which  were 
never  published.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  then  a  medical  student, 
observed  the  intestinal  lesion  in  a  clear  case  of  the  disease  as  early 
as  October,  1830,  although  the  account  of  the  observation  was  not 
made  public  till  1835.^  Br.  Jackson,  Jr.,  after  having  studied 
typhoid  fever  in  Paris,  aided  and  guided  by  the  personal  instruc- 
tions of  Louis,  again  saw  the  disease  in  Boston ;  and  in  two  cases, 
one  of  which  occurred  in  1883,  and  the  other  in  1834,  he  found 
the  characteristic  lesion  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteric 
glands.  An  account  of  these  observations  was  published  in 
1835.  Dr.  Jackson,  Sen.,  in  his  Report  on  Typhoid  Fever, 
communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  June, 
1838,  says,  that  the  alteration  of  Peyer's  glands  had  been  noticed 
at  the  Massachusetts  GeneraT  Hospital,  previous  to  1833,  in  cases 
which  were  carefully  examined.  Since  the  period  above  referred 
to,  more  extensive  and  accurate  observations  by  Dr.  J.  Jackson, 
Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Bowditch,  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson, 
Dr.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  others  of  Boston ;  and  by 
Dr.  Gerhard  and  Dr.  Stewardson  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Swett  of 
New  York,  and  others,  have  uniformly  sustained  the  correctness 
of  these  early  conclusions,  and  demonstrated  the  entire  identity 
of  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris  and  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  III. 

HISTORY. 

^y  the  history  of  typhoid  fever,  here,  I  mean  what  may  be 
called  its  literary  history — ^an  account  of  the  successive  investi- 
gations which  have  led  to  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
In  order  to  render  this  at  all  full  and  complete,  it  would  he 
necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  entire  subject  of  continued 
fever,  a  subject  more  extensive  and  more  complicated  perhaps 
than  any  other  in  the  domain  of  medical  science.  Neither  the 
design  nor  the  character  of  my  book  renders  it  necessary  that  I 
shoidd  do  this ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  touching  simply  a 
few  of  the  more  salient  points  of  this  history. 

1  Memoir  of  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  p.  222,  et  ieq. 
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The  character  of  typhoid  fever — its  symptoms,  its  lesions,  its 
causes,  and  so  on — was  first  fully  and  carefully  studied  by  the 
physicians  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  first  description  of 
its  pathological  lesions,  at  all  complete  and  satisfactory,  was  con- 
tained in  the  work  of  Frost,  published  in  1804.  Some  years 
subsequent  to  this,  Broussais  succeeded  in  establishing  his  bril- 
liant and  powerful  but  transitory  dynasty,  and  under  its  tyran- 
nous domination,  the  study  of  continued  fever,  on  the  continent, 
was  cramped  and  misdirected,  instead  of  being  properly  guided, 
favored,  and  advanced.  Everything  gave  way  to  the  bold  effron- 
tery of  the  dogma,  that  all  fevers  are  dependent  upon  local  in- 
flammations. In  looking  back  now  upon  the  career  and  achieve- 
ments of  Broussais,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  meek 
alacrity  our  science  put  on  and  wore  the  yoke  which  he  fitted  to 
her  neck.  The  exclusive  and  hypothetical  views  of  Broussais 
were  controverted  ably,  and  at  length  successfully  by  Andral, 
Chomel,  and  other  pathologists;  but  it  is  to  the  great  work  of 
Louis  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  complete  and  compre- 
hensive description  of  typhoid  fever — a  description  so  complete, 
and  so  comprehensive,  that  the  labors  of  subsequent  observer^ 
have  hardly  added  to  its  materials,  or  modified  its  proportions  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  Amongst  other  continental  observers 
who  studied  particularly  the  intestinal  lesions  of  the  disease, 
were  Boederer  and  Wagler,  Petit  and  Serres,  and  Bretonneau. 
The  original  researches  of  Louis  and  Chomel  were  confined  to 
the  disease  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  adult;  within  the  last  few 
years  the  typhoid  fever  of  children  has  been  carefully  studied, 
especially  by  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  and  by  Taupin.  Dr.  Richard 
Bright  has  given,  amongst  his  very  splendid  pathological  illus- 
trations, some  excellent  specimens  of  the  intestinal  ulcerations  of 
this  disease.  The  important  and  valuable  papers  of  Dr.  Jenner, 
of  London,  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  most  important 
publications  upon  the  subject  made  in  this  country  are  those  of 
Nathan  Smith,  Dr.  James  Jackson,  and  Dr.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston, 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
METHODS  OP  DESCRIPTION. 

There  are  two  methods,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted,  in 
the  description  of  a  disease.  One  of  these,  and  that  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  has  been  in  nniversal  use  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  to  the  era  of  Louis,  consists  in  a  general  enumera^ 
tion  of  the  more  striking  and  obvious  phenomena  of  the  disease, 
in  their  various  combinations  and  progress,  constituting  a  kind  of 
portrait,  or  picture.  The  other,  which  has  been  followed  bj 
many  writers  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  especially  amongst 
the  French,  consists,  not  merely  in  this  general  enumeration  of 
the  phenomena,  their  combinations  and  progress,  but  in  a  tho- 
rough and  careful  analysis  of  these  phenomena ;  in  a  special 
and  particular  study  of  each  individual  element,  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  disease ;  and  in  a  strict  estimate  of  the  relative 
value  and  importance  of  each  and  all  of  these  several  elements. 
This  analytical  process,  this  ^^ searching  operation,"  is  applied  in 
study,  as  well  as  in  description,  not  only  to  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  also,  to  its  pathology, 
etiology,  and  therapeutics.  Amongst  the  best  examples  of  the 
first  method, — ^the  physiognomical  portraiture  of  disease, — ^may 
be  mentioned  Sydenham's  description  of  measles  and  St.  Yitus's 
dance,  and  Dr.  Ware's  description  of  delirium  tremens.  The 
first  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  latter  is  to  be 
found  in  Louis's  Researches  upon  Phthisis,  published  in  1825. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages, its  excellences  and  its  defects.  By  the  first,  a  more  com- 
plete and  integral  picture  of  the  disease  is  presented  at  once,  to 
the  mind,  than  can  be  done  by  the  second.  We  are  enabled  to 
see,  at  a  single  glance,  the  form,  the  outlines,  the  features,  the 
physiognomy  of  the  disease.  But  in  many  very  important  par- 
ticulars, this  method  is  inferior  to  the  second.  It  is  merely  a 
picture  of  disease ;  like  all  other  pictures,  more  or  less  like  the 
original,  strongly  or  feebly  colored,  according  to  the  peculiar 
taste  or  ability  of  the  individual  artist.  It  is  necessarily  wanting 
in  the  scientific  accuracy  of  which  the  second  is  susceptible.  It 
is  less  complete,  less  perfect.  The  disadvantages  of  .the  latter 
consist  in  the  absence  of  that  wholeness  and  unity  of  impression, 
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which  are  made  by  the  former.  The  mind,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
integral  and  entire  picture,  mnst  arrange  and  combine  the  scat- 
tered materials,  which  it  has  studied  separately.  As  one  of  the 
leading  purposes  of  the  present  work  is  to  point  out,  as  far  as  our 
actual  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  do  so,  the  characteristic 
features  of  each  of  the  four  great  forms  of  idiopathic  fever ;  to 
establish,  as  far  as  possible,  a  clear  and  positive  diagnosis ;  to 
ascertain  the  resemblances  and  the  jdifferences  between  them ;  I 
shall  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  last-mentioned  method,  as 
the  only  one  capable  of  leading  to  these  results. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SYMPTOMS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
MODE  OF  ACCESS. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference,  in  different  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  so  far  as  the  suddenness  or  violence  of  the  seizure  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  other  acute  disease,  perhaps,  in  which  the 
attack  is  more  frequently  slow  and  gradual  than  in  this.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  patient  to  fix  with  any 
accuracy  upon  the  day  when  his  fever  commenced.  Neither,  in 
many  of  these  same  cases,  is  he  able  to  tell  in  wJuA  his  sickness 
consisted.  He  can  only  say  that,  for  several  days,  he  has  not 
enjoyed  his  accustomed  degree  of  health.  He  may  have  merely 
felt  a  sensation  of  mental  and  bodily  languor,  an  indisposition, 
or  an  inability  to  accomplish  his  usual  labor,  either  of  mind  or 
body.  He  may  have  had  slight  and  dull  pain  in  the  head,  or  in 
the  back  and  limbs,  with  a  general  feeling  of  soreness  or  of  fatigue. 
At  the  same  time  he  may  have  experienced  some  sensations  of 
chilliness,  alternating  with  heat.  There  may  have  been,  also, 
diminution  or  loss  of  appetite,  and  moderate  thirst,  with  a  dry 
or  clammy  state  of  the  mouth.  The  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance sometimes  becomes  listless  and  dull,  the  eye  loses  its 
animation,  and  the  mind  is  either  indifferent  or  apprehensive. 
There  may  have  been  moderate  diarrhoea,  with  some  pains  in  the 
abdomen.  This  obscure  and  indefinite  condition  of  ill  health 
may  continue  for  more  than  a  week,  occasionally  for  two  or  three 
weeks  even,  with  but  slight  changes  from  day  to  day.  Oftentimes 
there  is  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  severity  of  these  morbid 
sensations,  with  a  like  gradual  but  regular  appearance  of  other 
and  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease— these  latter 
coming  out,  day  by  day,  one  after  another,  a  complete  and  suc- 
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cesslye  development  of  the  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease.  In  other  cases,  after  an  indefinite  conti- 
nuance of  this  obscure  precursory  period,  there  is  a  sudden 
supervention  of  the  more  violent  symptoms.  Nathan  Smith  says : 
^^The  disease  attacks  in  such  a  gradual  manner,  that  we  hardly 
know  on  what  day  to  fix  its  commencement."^  Dr.  James  Jack- 
son says:  ^^  There  is  more  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  ascertaining  the 
commencement  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  than  in  many  other 
acute  diseases.'*' 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  however,  precisely  how  large, 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  the  access  of  the  fever  is  more  violent,  and 
its  period  much  more  distinctly  marked.  Ghomel,  indeed,  says, 
that  most  frequently  the  invasion  is  sudden,  coming  on  in  the 
midst  of  perfect  health,  unexpectedly,  and  not  preceded  by  any 
precursory  symptoms.  Of  one  hundred  and  twelve  cases,  in 
which  this  point  was  exactly  observed,  the  access  was  sudden  in 
seventy-three;  in  the  others,  there  were  obscure  premonitory 
symptoms.'  Forget  thinks  the  gradual  access  of  the  disease  is 
more  common  than  is  indicated  by  these  statistics,  and  this 
opinion  agrees  with  my  own  observation.  I  am  sure  that,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  in  private  practice,  the  disease  is  slow 
and  gradual  in  its  approaches.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this 
question  can  be  more  readily  settled  in  private  than  in  hospital 
practice.  The  mode  of  attack,  in  these  cases,  is  various ;  most 
frequently,  perhaps,  by  a  chill,  accompanied  by  debility  and 
headache,  and  followed  by  heat  and  thirst.  In  other  cases,  the 
mode  of  attack  is  difierent.  During  a  grave  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  in  the  winter  of 
1884-5,  I  saw  two  cases,  in  which  the  first  feelings  of  ill  health, 
experienced  by  the  patients,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from 
them,  consisted  of  severe,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  accompa- 
nied with  tenderness  on  pressure.  In  these  cases,  diarrhoea  was 
an  early  and  prominent  symptom.  In  another,  and  that  a  fatal 
case,  the  patient  had  been  at  her  usual  work  during  the  day,  and 
on  getting  into  bed  at  night  felt  lamej  this  being  the  first  feeling 
of  sickness  of  which  she  was  conscious.  The  mod^  of  attack 
was  ascertained  in  seventeen  fatal  cases  by  Dr.  Jenner.     ^^  In 

1  A  Practioal  Essay  on  Tjphns  Feyer.    By  Nathan  Smith,  M.  D. 
'  Report  on  the  Typhoid  Ferer.    By  James  Jackson,  M.  D. 
*  Lemons  de  Clinique  M^cale,  Chomel,  p.  4. 
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sayen  of  theee,  the  disease  began  so  suddenly  that  the  exact  day 
of  its  commencement  could  be  ascertained ;  six  out  of  the  seven 
took  to  their  beds  respectively  on  the  1st,  1st,  2d,  3d,  10th,  and 
16th  days;  the  last  two  patients,  however,  were  obliged  to  lie  down 
part  of  the  day  from  an  early  period  in  the  disease.  No  note 
was  taken  of  the  time  when  the  seventh  first  kept  his  bed.  In 
the  remaining  ten  of  the  seventeen  cases,  the  disease  began 
gradually.  Of  these,  four  were  ailing  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
became  suddenly  worse ;  three  of  the  four  took  to  their  beds 
respectively  on  about  the  7th,  8th,  and  11th  days  of  the  disease. 
The  other  six  of  the  ten,  in  whom  the  disease  began  insidiously, 
could  fix  on  no  particular  day  as  that  on  which  their  illness  began, 
but  only  stated  that  they  became  gradually  ill  from  about  a  given 
day ;  of  these,  four  took  to  bed  severally  on  about  the  3d,  7th, 
12th,  and  17th  days  of  the  disease ;  when  the  others  first  kept 
their  bed  was  uncertain.  So  that  only  28.5  per  cent,  took  to 
bed  before  the  seventh  day."^  But,  whatever  be  the  mode  of 
attack,  whether  this  be  slow,  insidious,  creeping  and  obscure, 
marked  by  no  obvious  and  prominent  symptoms,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  sudden  and  violent — in  either  case,  the  disease 
goes  on,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  varying  of  course 
according  to  its  severity,  and  its  favorable  or  fatal  termination ; 
during  which  progress,  it  is  characterized  by  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  symptoms — ^in  themselves,  in  their  combinations, 
and  their  successive  appearance,  peculiar  to  this  fever,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  form  of  acute  disease.  These  several 
symptoms,  classified  and  arranged,  I  now  proceed  to  describe,  as 
fiilly  and  faithfully  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will 
enable  me  to  do. 


ARTICLE  II. 

FEBRILB  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Cfhills.  Like  most  acute  diseases,  typhoid  fever  is 
attended  by  chills  or  rigors.  These  are,  genially,  not  very 
severe.  Dr.  Jackson  says,  that  in  the  Massachusetts  (General 
Hospital,  rigors  were  much  less  frequent  than  chills.    Nathan 

»  Jenner  on  the  Identity  op  Non-identitj  of  Typhoid  and  Typhus  Ferers,  p.  7. 
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Smith  observes,  nserely,  that  in  the  commenoeineiit  there  is, 
generally,  some  degree  of  chilliness  felt  by  the  patient.  Of 
thirty-three  fatal  cases,  cited  by  Lods,  thirty-one  had  chills;  in 
one-fonrth  of  which  number  they  were  severe,  accompanied  with 
trembling.  C^  forty-five  grave  cases,  recovered,  all  were  mark- 
ed by  chills,  excepting  three;  and  of  thirty-one  mild  cases,  there 
ir^e  chills  in  twenty-four. 

This  symptom,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  is  present  at 
the  conmienoement,  or  very  early  in  the  disease.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  constant  attendants  upon  the  formal  access  of  the  fever. 
The  chill  occurs  oftenest  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  is  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  during 
the  early  pmod  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  less  constantly  present 
in  cases  amongst  children,  than  it  is  amongst  adults. 

Sbo.  n. — Jleat  and  State  of  the  Skin.  Following  the  chill  or 
rigor,  and  in  the  intervals,  when  these  are  repeated,  there  is 
almost  always  increased  heat  of  the  skin.  This  heat  varies  very 
much  in  different  respects.  In  many  patients,  it  is  quite  mode- 
rate in  degree,  and  pretty  uniformly  diffused  over  the  body.  In 
others,  the  morbid  heat  is  high  and  burning,  and  not  unfrequently 
very  unequally  distributed.  Nathan  Smith  says:  ^^  Sometimes, 
the  head  and  trunk  will  be  excessively  hot,  while  the  extremities 
are  cooler  than  natural;  at  others,  the  extremities  will  be  preter- 
naturally  hot,  when  the  body  is  but  moderately  so.  One  cheek 
will  often  appear  of  a  deep  red  color  and  be  very  hot,  while  the 
other  remains  pale  and  cool ;  as  its  color  and  heat  subside,  they 
seem  to  cross  over  and  afiect  the  opposite  cheek  in  the  same 
manner.  This  color  and  heat  usually  extend  so  far  as  to  include 
the  ear  of  die  afiected  side."  Dr.  Jenner  says:  ^^The  natural 
hue  of  die  face— L  e.,  of  the  skin  of  the  whole  face — ^was  un- 
changed, excepting  in  three  cases,  in  which  it  had  a  very  slightly 
marked  dusky  appearance.  There  was  no  flush  in  three,  and  no 
note  made  of  its  presence  in  eight  cases.  In  twelve  of  the  twenty* 
three  cases  the  face  was  flushed ;  in  eleven  of  the  twelve  ^e 
flush  was  pink,  and  limited  to  one  or  both  cheeks;  it  varied  in 
intensity,  disappeared,  and  returned  occasionally,  in  the  same  day. 

^'  This  limitation  of  the  flush  to  the  cheeks  was  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  period  of  the  disease ;  it  was  well  marked  in  one  case, 
when  admitted  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  and  continued 
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BO  till  the  twenty-third  day,  the  patient  dying  on  the  twenty-fifth. 
In  another,  admitted  on  the  fifth  day,  there  was  a  circumscribed 
flush  on  the  cheeks,  on  the  seventh  day,  which  continued  with 
little  change  till  the  fift;eenth  day,  the  patient  dying  on  the 
seventeenth  day. 

"  This  flush  when  conjoined,  as  it  sometimes  was,  with  extreme 
emaciation,  sunken  eyes,  large  pupils,  quick  breathing,  sharp  and 
somewhat  anxious  manner,  forcibly  recalled  to  the  mind  cases, 
not  of  typhus  fever,  but  of  phthisis."^  In  the  latter  stage  of 
grave  and  fatal  cases,  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  heat  frequently 
diminishes ;  and  in  mild  cases,  it  is  not  often  very  high,  even  in 
their  early  periods. 

This  morbid  heat,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  exacerbations, 
or  fever  fits,  is  subject  to  certain  variations  in  the  course  of  each 
day.  In  grave  cases,  these  are  of  very  constant  daily  occur- 
rence. Sometimes  they  are  irregular  in  their  appearance, 
coming  on  at  different  and  imcertain  times  of  the  day,  although 
more  commonly  there  are  two  each  day.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  disease,  the  most  strongly  marked  exacerbation  is  usually  in 
the  aflemoon.  During  these  fever  fits,  there  is  increased  red- 
ness of  the  cheeks,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  a  general 
aggravation  of  the  severity  of  all  the  uncomfortable  and  painful 
sensations.  Dr.  Jackson  remarks,  that  these  exacerbations  are 
much  more  common  in  some  years  than  in  others.' 

The  state  of  the  skin,  in  regard  to  dryness  and  moisture,  is 
quite  different  in  different  patients.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
severe  cases,  the  skin  is  almost  constantly  dry,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  fever.  In  others,  there  is  more  or  less  moisture. 
Sometimes  the  sweats  are  limited  to  a  short  period  following  the 
evening  exacerbation,  or  they  break  out  in  the  night,  during  sleep. 
Not  unfrequently  they  are  profuse,  sometimes  confined  to  certain 
portions  of  the  body,  at  others  extending  over  the  whole  surface. 
Ghomel  says  that  they  often  exhibit  a  strong  acid  odor.  Louis 
observes,  that  the  sweats  are  in  no  degree  proportionate  to  the 
morbid  heat,,  and  that  not  unfrequently  they  are  prolonged 
during  convalescence,  preventing  the  re-establishment  of  the 
strength,  and  resisting  the  influence  of  aromatics  and  bitters. 
Nathan  Smith  speaks  of  ^^what  has  been  called  the  toasher" 

1  Jenner,  &c.  p.  20. 
*  Report,  &c.  p.  185. 
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woman's  sweaty  which  is  extremely  profuse  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  and  extremities;  standing  in  large  drops  on  the  face, 
and  giving  to  the  cuticle,  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  a  corrugated  appearance  and  a  light  color,  as  if  it  had  . 
been  long  macerated  in  water.  In  such  cases,  the  perspiration  is 
warm,  till  a  short  time  before  the  patient  expires."  He  never 
saw  an  instance  of  recovery  after  this  kind  of  sweating. 

Dr.  Smith  says,  also :  '^  There  is  a  remarkable  odor  arising 
from  a  person  affected  by  this  disease,  so  peculiar  that  I  feel 
assured  that  upon  entering  a  room,  blindfolded,  where  a  person 
had  been  confined  for  some  length  of  time,  I  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  febrile  affections."  My  own  expe- 
rience, in  this  matter,  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Smith.  This 
odor,  which  is  not  pungent  and  ammoniacal,  like  that  which  is 
said  to  arise  from  the  bodies  of  patients  with  the  grave  forms  of 
the  British  typhus,  but  of  a  semi-cadaverous  and  musty  character, 
I  have  frequently  noticed,  especially  during  the  late  stages  of 
severe  and  fatal  cases. 

After  recovery,  when  the  case  has  been  one  of  considerable 
severity,  the  cuticle  often  peels  off,  in  large  flakes,  from  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet;  the  hair,  also, 
frequently  falls  off  from  the  head,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  new 
growth.* 

Sec.  hi. — Pulse.  The  circulation  is  nearly  always  accele- 
rated; and,  in  many  cases,  otherwise  modified.  The  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  may  be  said 
to  range  between  70  and  140  in  the  minute.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and 
danger  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  is  considerably  more  frequent 
in  female,  than  in  male  patients.  Dr.  Jackson's  Report  contains 
some  interesting  results  in  regard  to  this  subject.  He  found, 
that  in  the  cases  which  terminated  favorably,  the  average,  least 
frequent  pulse  was  74.16,  and  the  average,  most  frequent  pulse, 
102.68;  while  in  the  cases  "which  terminated  fatally,  the  average, 
least  firequent  pulse  was  91.88,  and  the  average,  most  frequent 
pulse  was  129.29.  Amongst  the  fatal  cases,  in  the  males,  the 
average,  least  frequent  pulse  was  85.50,  the  average,  most  frequent 
pulse,  124.29 ;  while  amongst  the  fatal  cases,  in  the  females,  the 

>  Nathan  Smith.    On  Tjphous  Feyer. 
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arerage,  least  freqnent  pnlse  was  106.64,  and  the  average,  most 
frequent  pulse,  188.58.  With  the  establishment  of  convalescence, 
the  pulse,  generally,  though  not  always,  approaches  its  healthy 
standard  of  frequency. 

The  other  variations  in  the  character  of  the  pulse  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  such  definite  statement,  as  those  of  its  frequency,  but 
they  are  still,  in  many  cases,  very  obvious.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  mild  cases,  where  the  circulation  is  only  moderately  accelerated, 
the  pulse  preserves  its  natural  softness  and  volume.  This  is 
never  the  case  where  it  is  very  frequent.  The  pulse  is  then  some- 
times sha^p  and  jerky,  generally  small,  and  pretty  easily  com- 
pressed, and  not  unfrequently,  imdulating,  or  bis-feriens. 

Distinct  intermissions  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse  are  not  very 
common,  although  they  occur  in  a  moderate  proportion  of  very 
grave  and  fatal  cases.  Louis  thinks  that  this  modification  of  the 
pulse  is  generally  connected  with  a  secondary  afiection  of  the 
heart. 


ARTICLE    III. 

THORACIC    SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Respiration.  Modifications  in  the  character  of  the 
respiration  are  not  often  mentioned  amongst  the  phenomena  of 
typhoid  fever ;  but  they  are  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence,  and 
some  of  them  are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  most  com- 
mon alteration  of  the  breathing  consists  simply  in  the  usual  ac- 
celeration, which  accompanies  febrile  excitement.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  however,  there  is  a  more  marked  and  peculiar 
change  in  the  character  of  the  breathing.  In  high  grades  of  the 
disease,  and  particularly  in  its  later  stages,  accompanied  inva- 
riably or  nearly  so  by  delirium  or  stupor,  the  respiration  becomes 
irregular,  noisy,  and  hissing.  Nathan  Smith  speaks  particularly 
of  this  peculiarity  of  the  breathing.  He  says:  "After  the 
patient  has  been  some  time  sick,  if  the  disease  proves  severe, 
there  is  a  peculiar  whistling  sound  produced  when  he  breathes 
through  the  nose ;  and  when  asleep,  or  lying  in  a  state  of  coma, 
the  mouth  is  generally  kept  open,  and  the  breathing  has  some- 
what of  a  stertorous  sound.*'  I  do  not  think  that  this  irregular, 
noisy,  sibilant  respiration  depends,  in  any  degree,  upon  disease 
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of  the  lungs.     It  is  manifestly  connected  with  and  dependent 
npon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain. 

Positive  dyspnoea  is  not  very  common.  It  occnrs  where  there 
is  extensive  secondary  disease  of  the  longs,  and  sometimes  it  is 
occasioned  by  excessive  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdominal 
parietes. 

Sbc.  n. — Ccmgh.  Typhoid  fever,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,! 
is  attended  by  cough.  This  is  generally  slight,  and  hardly  at-^ 
tracts  the  attention  of  the  physician  or  the  patient.  According! 
to  Louis,  it  most  commonly  commences  between  the  fifth  and  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  disease.  The  sputa  are  nsnally  small  vif. 
quantity,  sometimes  tenacious  and  colorless,  sometimes  bloody, 
simply  from  an  admixture  with  blood  from  the  nares,  and  some- 
times rusty  from  a  complication  of  pneumonitis. 

Sec.  m, — Physical  Signs.  The  most  constant  and  character- 
istic of  the  physical  signs,  connected  with  the  thoracic  organs, 
consists  in  a  dry,  sonorous,  or  sibilant  rhonchus.  This,  in  many 
cases,  is  very  loud,  and  heard  universally  over  the  chest ;  its  ex- 
tent and  severity  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  dyspnoea. 
Louis  was  the  first,  I  think,  who  noticed,  particularly,  this  sign 
in  typhoid  fever.  It  appears  early  in  the  disease.  Late  in  the 
fever,  especially  near  the  close  of  cases  about  to  terminate  fatally, 
there  is  often  a  circumscribed  crepitous  rhonchus,  with  other  phy- 
sical signs  of  local,  secondary  pneumonitis.  Occasionally,  instead 
of  the  dry,  sonorous  or  sibilant,  there  is  a  humid  or  mucous 
rhonchus.  Jn.  many  of  the  grave  and  fatal  cases,  there  is  some 
dulness  on  percussion  over  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the 
chest. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL,  OR  NERVOUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Having  completed  the  detail  of  symptoms,  to  which  the  term 
febrile  is  more  particularly  applied,  and  which,  with  certain  mo- 
difications and  peculiarities,  are  common  to  all  essential  fevers,  to 
all  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  considerable  extent  or  severity, 
and  to  very  many  chronic  organic  alterations,  I  now  proceed  to 
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the  description  of  another  very  extensive  group  of  phenomena, 
consisting  in  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  appara- 
tus. These  disturbances  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  the 
natural  history  of  typhoid  fever,  and  serve,  to  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  distinguish  it  from  nearly  all  other  forms  of  disease. 

Sec.  I. — Headache.  Pain  in  the  head  is  amongst  the  most 
constant  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  very  rarely 
absent.  Louis  says,  that  of  eighty-seven  cases,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients recovered,  there  was  headache  in.all  but  three.  It  is  as 
common  an  accompaniment  of  mild  as  it  is  of  severe  cases. 

This  pain  is  amongst  the  earliest  symptoms.  In  many  cases, 
it  is  the  first  thing  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and 
marks  the  formal  access  of  the  fever.  Ghomel  says,  that  this 
occurs  most  frequently  on  rising  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  it 
comes  on  after  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Its  duration  is  various ; 
but,  very  generally,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  it  gradually 
diminishes  in  severity  and  finally  disappears.  In  severe  cases 
which  recovered,  Louis  found  its  most  common  duration  to  be 
from  eight  to  ten  days. 

The  character  and  degree  of  this  pain  are  various.  Most  fre- 
quently, it  is  dull,  heavy,  or  throbbing,  not  occupying  very  much 
the  attention  of  the  patient.  In  a  few  cases,  it  is  intense  and 
acute,  occasioning  great  distress.  It  is  generally  continuous,  al- 
though its  severity  may  be  increased  during  the  febrile  exacer- 
bations. It  is  less  severe  in  mild,  than  in  grave  cases.  Now 
and  then^  it  is  the  most  prominent  and  importunate  symptom 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  It  occupies,  most  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  the  forehead  and  temples,  but  it  often  extends 
over  the  whole  head.  It  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with 
some  soreness  and  stifihess  of  the  eyeballs,  felt  on  pressure  and 
on  motion. 

This  symptom  is  generally  present  in  children.  Taupin  says 
that  the  pain  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  frontal  region.  It 
is  heavy,  and  not  very  acute. 

Sbc.  II. — Pain%  in  the  lack  and  limbs.  In  many  cases,  the 
headache  is  attended  with  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  These 
pams,  I  think,  are  more  constant  and  distressing  in  the  legs  than 
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in  the  arms.     They  go  off  with  the  headache,  and  freqaently, 
indeed,  before  the  disappearance  of  the  latter. 

Sec.  in. — &ate  of  the  Mind.  I  have  already  remarked,  in 
speaking  of  the  mode  of  access  of  typhoid  fevei*,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  constant  phenomena  consists  in  mental  languor 
or  inability.  The  patient  is  sometimes  impatient  and  irritable, 
but  more  frequently  listless  and  indifferent,  or  perhaps  timid, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  the  approaching  disease.  He 
finds  it  difficult  to  fix  his  attention,  or  to  pursue  his  accustomed 
train  of  thought.  He  is  forgetful,  and  does  not  measure  the  lapse 
of  time  with  his  usual  readiness  and  accuracy.  This  condition  of 
the  mind,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  may  continue  through 
the  entire  course  of  the  fever,  up  to  the  period  of  convalescence. 
In  graver  and  fatal  cases,  it  is  generally  lost  either  in  delirium  or 
stupor. 

Delirium  is  a  common  symptom  of  typhoid  fever.  Its  fre- 
quency and  degree  are  in  pretty  direct  proportion  to  the  severity 
and  danger  of  the  disease.  Of  forty-six  fatal  cases,  cited  by 
Louis,  there  was  delirium  in  thirty-eight.  In  two  of  these,  the 
delirium  was  of  short  duration ;  and  in  two  others,  it  was  present 
only  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  life!  But  it  should 
also  be  remarked,  that  seven  of  these  cases  were  fatal  from  per- 
foration of  the  intestine ;  and  that  this  accident  most  frequently 
occurs  in  cases  of  moderate  severity.  I  have  seen  the  disease, 
in  its  worst  form,  terminating  fatally  in  the  course  of  the  second 
week,  without  any  delirium,  but  this  is  certainly  not  a  common 
occurrence.  Of  Louis's  fifty-six  grave  cases,  terminating  favor^ 
ably,  thirty-nine  were  marked  by  delirium;  while  of  thirty-one 
mild  cases,  there  was  delirium  in  only  three ;  and  even  in  these 
few,  it  was  mild  in  its  character  and  of  short  duration. 

In  a  small  number  of  cases,  this  symptom  is  present  at  the 
commencement,  or  very  early  in  the  disease.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  comes  on  in  the  course  of  the  first  or  second  week  of  the 
fever.  As  a  general  rule,  it  appears  early  in  proportion  to  the 
gravity  and  to  the  rapid  progress  d(  the  disease.  Its  march  and 
duration  are  various.  In  fatal  cases,  it  rarely  disappears,  after 
its  occurrence,  till  it  is  lost  either  in  coma  or  death.  In  grave 
cases,  which  recover,  it  goes  off  with  the  approach  or  commence* 
ment  of  convalescence,  its  subsidence  Or  diminution  constituting 
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one  of  the  earliest  and  sorest  signs  of  this  desirable  event.  In 
many  cases,  especially  of  a  mild  or  moderate  character,  and  for 
the  first  few  days  after  its  appearance,  even  in  severe  cases,  it  is 
present  only  during  the  night,  or  in  the  febrile  paroxysm,  or, 
perhaps,  for  a  transient  period  immediately  after  waking.  Under 
Bach  circumstances,  the  patient  can  be  called  back  from  his  inco^ 
herent  wanderings,  and,  by  exciting  and  holding  the  attention, 
his  mind  kept  steady  and  clear.  As  soon,  however,  as  this 
external  excitement  is  withdrawn,  the  mind  at  once  lapses  into  its 
disturbed  and  irregular  action. 

The  delirium  is  generally  of  the  kind  to  which  the  terms  hib 
and  mtUtering  have  been  applied.  In  many  cases,  howevw,  and 
especially  in  such  as  are  rapid  in  their  march,  and  of  great 
severity,  the  delirium  is  attended  with  wild  and  violent  agitation. 
Sometimes,  the  patient  is  in  constant  and  restless  motion  in  his 
bed,  picking  at  his  bedclothes,  or  pulling  them  about,  and  fre- 
quently drawing  them  tightly  over  his  head.  Sometimes,  he 
rises  suddenly  from  his  bed,  when,  if  not  restrained,  he  will  sit 
upon  its  side,  or  wander,  aimless  and  incoherent,  for  a  few 
moments,  about  the  room.  In  these  cases,  the  agitation  is  so 
violent,  that  it  requires  the  constant  presence  of  attendants,  and 
occasionally  no  slight  degree  of  force,  to  keep  the  patient  in  his 
bed.  This  violent  delirium  is  often  attended,  also,  with  cries  and 
screams,  particularly  during  the  night.  Of  Dr.  Jenner's  twenty^ 
three  fatal  eases,  ^Hhere  was  no  delirium  in  three,  but  in  one 
of  the  three  there  was  considerable  mental  confusion.  Delirium 
was  present  in  twenty  cases;  in  ten  oi  the  twenty,  it  began  seve^ 
rally  on  the  third,  sixth,  sixth,  tenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  twenty- 
third,  twenty-sixth,  twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  days;  seven 
were  delirious,  when  first  seen,  between  the  thirteenth  and  twenty- 
first  days  inclusive;  in  the  remaining  three  of  the  twenty  cases, 
it  was  uncertain  at  what  date  of  the  disease  the  delirium  set  in. 
The  delirium  continued  till  death  in  nine  cases ;  in  eight  of  these, 
the  fatal  termination  occurred  on  the  twelfth,  seventeenth,  seven- 
teenth, twenty-first,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-eeventii,  thirtieth,  and 
thirtieth  day  of  the  disease; 'in  one  of  the  nine,  the  duration  of 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  death  was  unknown.  In 
one  case,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  twenty-third  day,  there  was 
no  delirium  after  the  twenty-first  day,  from  which  time  till  her 
death  the  patient  lay  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor.    The  delirium 
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Qsnallj  first  showed  itself  at  night,  the  patients  sleeping  during 
part  of  the  day.  It  varied  much  in  amount,  sometimes  being  so 
violent  that  the  patients  left  their  beds,  and  even  ran  screaming 
through  the  wards ;  at  others,  showing  itself  by  slight  delusions, 
only  disoovered  to  exist  by  accident,  or  again  by  almost  constant 
chattering.  Ten  of  eighteen  patients,  i.  e.  more  than  one  half, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  55.5  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  delirious 
after  they  entered  the  hospital,  and  of  whom  notes  on  the  point 
were  made,  left  their  beds  to  wander  about  the  ward."^ 

Distinctly  monomaniacal  delirium  is  very  rare,  although  it  is 
seen  occasionally,  after  the  active  period  of  the  disease  has  gone 
by.  Louis  alludes  to  some  cases,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms,  the  patients  declared,  that  they  were  very 
well.  He  says,  that  he  has  never  known  a  patient,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  recover.  The  restoration  of  the  healthy  action 
of  the  mind,  on  recovery,  is  more  or  less  gradual,  but  nearly  al- 
ways complete.  Nathan  Smith  says,  that  in  some  instances  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  moral  principle  was  affected  after  re- 
covery. He  speaks  particularly  of  a  young  man,  who,  after 
recovery  from  a  grave  form  of  the  disease,  had  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  steal.  After  repeated  thefts,  some  of  them  from  a  young 
man  to  whom  he  was  imder  great  obligations,  and  who  had  nursed 
him  during  his  sickness,  he  was  detected  and  punished.  His 
character  before  his  illness  had  been  good.  Dr.  Smith  says,  also, 
that,  after  recovery,  the  whole  time  that  has  elapsed,  and  all  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  during  the  fever,  are  entirely  blotted 
out  from  the  memory,  and  are  never  after  recovered.  This  may 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  without  many  exceptions  and 
qualifications.  Louis  says,  in  his  second  edition,  that,  since  the 
publication  of  his  MesearoheSy  he  has  seen  three  hundred  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  that  in  only  one  was  there ^any  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  remaining  after  the  establishment  of  convales^ 
cence.  Dr.  Jenner  says :  ^^  A  remarkable  fatuity  remains,  in  some 
cases,  long  after  recovery;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  think 
there  is  some  diminution  of  intellectual  power  for  some  little 
while  after  convalescence  is  established.  I  have  seen  many  cases 
in  which  a  childishness  of  mind  remained  for  more  than  a  month 
after,  in  other  respects,  restoration  to  health."    According  to 

I  Jenner,  &o.,  p.  22. 
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Rilliet,  deKrimn  rarely  shows  itself  in  children  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  disease. 

Sbc.  rV. — Phynognomy,  The  expression  of  the  countenance 
is  strongly  marked  and  peculiar.  Very  generally,  even  in  cases 
of  moderate  severity,  it  is  dull,  listless,  and  vacant.  The  eye  is 
heavy  and  languid.  The  indifference,  sluggishness,  and  apathy 
of  the  mind  are  strongly  painted  on  the  face.  If  there  is  much 
suffering,  either  from  pain,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  from 
the  indefinite  and  indescribable  restlessness  of  fever,  the  usual 
heavy  and  stupid  expression  of  the  countenance  is  mixed  with  or 
supplanted  by  one  of  sadness,  anxiety,  and  distress.  In  many 
very  mild  cases,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  other  change 
in  the  look,  than  a  notable  diminution  of  its  animatiofi  and  quick- 
ness. 

Sec.  V. — Somnolence.  In  most  cases,  preceding  the  delirium, 
and  often  alternating  with  it  after  its  appearance,  there  is  more 
or  less  drowsiness  or  stupor.  This  symptom  makes  its  appear- 
ance early  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  to  the  rapid  march 
of  the  disease.  Louis  found  it  present  in  nine-tenths  of  his  fatal 
cases.  When  the  fever  was  of  a  mild  character,  he  noticed  it  in 
a  little  more  than  half  the  cases,  and  in  these,  it  was  later  in  its 
access,  slight  in  degree,  and  brief  in  its  continuance.  In  fatal 
cases,  it  generally  persists  and  increases,  after  its  first  appearance, 
unless  when  interrupted  by  violent  delirium,  until  it  ends  in  com- 
plete coma,  or  is  lost  in  death.  Where  the  fever  terminates 
favorably,  it  gradually  subsides,  and,  like  the  delirium,  finally 
disappears  with  convalescence. 

Dr.  Jackson  found  that,  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
it  occurred  in  1  case  in  8.81,  amongst  those  which  terminated 
fatally,  and  in  one  case  in  7.25,  only,  amongst  those  which  ter- 
minated favorably. 

Sec.  VI. —  Vigilance,  There  is  an  opposite  condition,  that  of 
prolonged  and  obstinate  watchfulness,  which  is  common  in  typhoid 
fever.  This  distressing  symptom,  interrupted  perhaps  occasion- 
ally by  a  transient,  disturbed,  and  unrefreshing  slumber,  is  more 
common  in  the  early  than  in  the  late  periods  of  the  disease,  and 
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18  mach  more  frequently  present  in  grave  tlian  in  mild  cases.     It 
is  often  associated  with  restlessness  or  delirium. 

8bc.  yn. — St(Ue  of  the  Senses.  Amongst  the  alterations  in 
the  functions  of  the  senses,  the  most  common  are  dizziness j  ring- 
ing in  the  earSy  and  dulness  of  hearing.  The  first  of  these  is 
often  felt  amongst  the  precursory  symptoms,  before  the  patient 
has  taken  to  his  bed,  and  it  occurs  subsequently,  especially  on  his 
attempting  to  assume  an  upright  position.  Ringing  or  buzzing 
sounds  in  the  ears  are  present,  mostly  in  the  early  or  middle 
period  of  the  disease,  in  a  majority  of  severe  cases.  In  mild 
cases,  they  also  occur,  but  less  frequently.  Dulness  of  hearing 
was  noticed  by  Louis  in  two-thirds  of  his  fatal  cases,  and  in 
thirty-three  of  forty-five  grave  cases,  terminating  in  recovery. 
It  is  somewhat  less  common  where  the  fever  is  moderate.  It 
appears  earlier  than  the  tinnitus  aurium^  and  is  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  this  latter  sensation.  Nathan  Smith  says,  in  his 
description  of  the  disease :  ^'  The  hearing  is  often  impaired,  almost 
from  tiie  conmienoement  of  the  attack.  Sometimes,  false  hear- 
ing occurs,  and  the  patient  imagines  he  perceives  voices  and 
sounds  when  nothing  of  the  kind  exists." 

The  eyes  and  their  functions  are  more  rarely  affected.  If 
there  is  active  febrile  excitement,  there  is  often  increased  sensi- 
bility to  light,  mostly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Active 
injection  of  the  conjunctivse  is  not  often  seen. 

Imperfect  and  perverted  vision  occurs  occasionally,  but  it  is 
not  common.  Like  the  dizziness  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  this 
not  unfrequently  comes  on,  temporarily,  when  the  patient  sits  up 
in  his  bed. 

The  sense  of  taste,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  state  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  loss  of  appetite,  is  either  dull  or  perverted. 
Chomel  speaks  of  patients  who  chewed,  without  repugnance,  pills 
composed  of  medicinal  substances,  which  were  very  disagreeable 
during  health. 

The  general  cutaneous  sensibility  is  not  often  affected,  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  feeling  of  soreness,  occurring  in  the 
access  of  the  disease,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  appears 
to  have  its  seat  rather  in  the  muscles  than  in  the  skin. 

Sbc.  VnL — State  of  the  Muscles.    Irregular  spasmodic  con- 
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tractions,  or  permanent  rigidity  of  certain  muscles,  occur  in  a 
moderate  proportion  of  cases  of  typhoid  feyer.  The  most  com- 
mon are  those  of  the  fingers  and  wrist,  to  which  the  term  mbmUtis 
tendinum  has  been  applied.  Sometimes  they  affect  the  mnsdes 
of  the  face,  or  that  of  the  diaphragm,  occasioning  hiccough. 
Wherever  they  are  seated,  they  are  generally  present  in  the 
late  stages,  and  near  the  close  of  the  disease.  They  are  much 
more  common  in  grave  and  fatal  cases,  than  in  those  of  an  op- 
posite character.  Louis  found  them  present,  in  some  form, 
either  that  of  spasms  or  permanent  rigidity,  in  one-third  of  his 
fatal  cases ;  while  of  fifty-seven  cases,  somewhat  severe,  but  ter- 
minating in  recovery,  there  were  spasms  in  only  six.  Of  Dr. 
Jackson's  cases,  iubsuUtis  tendinum  was  noticed  in  1  of  3.36, 
which  were  fatal,  and  in  1  of  10.03,  which  recovered.  Perma- 
nent contraction  of  the  muscles,  generally  of  those  of  the  arm, 
is  almost  invariably  confined  to  cases,  which  are  about  to  end 
fatally.  Dr.  Jackson  and  Chomel  report  each  one  instance  of 
this  kind,  which  terminated  favorably.  >^ui9uUus  tendinum 
seems  to  be  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.^ 

One  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  phenomena  of 
typhoid  fever  consists  in  prostration  of  the  muscular  strength. 
la  very  many  cases,  this  is  extreme,  even  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  disease.  A  great  majority  of  patients  take  to  their  beds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  remain  there  almost  constantly 
until  the  commencement  of  convalescence.  They  will  suffer 
themselves  to  be  placed  passively  in  a  chair,  in  order  that  their 
beds  may  be  made  up  and  aired,  but  they  are  impatient  and 
anxious  to  be  returned  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  this  pros- 
tration is  extreme,  unless  there  are  great  restlessness  and  distress, 
or  delirium,  the  patient  lies  continually  in  the  same  position,  on 
his  back,  entirely  passive,  with  hardly  su£Scient  strength  to  move 
his  limbs.  It  is  necessary  for  his  attendants  to  raise  him  up  in 
bed,  and  to  hold  to  his  lips  the  cup  when  he  drinks.  Conversa- 
tion, addressed  to  him,  is  irksome  and  fatiguing,  and  he  answers 
questions  with  reluctance,  and  with  a  painful  effort  of  his  ex- 
hausted strength.  Forget  mentions,  in  very  grave  adynamic 
cases,  a  common  position  of  the  patient;  his  arms  extended  upon 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the  hands  resting  upon  the  genital 
organs. 


1  Borthez  and  Rilliet 
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Of  nineteen  fatal  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  ^^  two  were 
able  to  leave  their  beds  unassisted,  and  with  facility,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  One  of  the  patients  died  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  disease,  and  the  other  five  weeks  after 
her  admission.  Two  were  able  to  leave  their  beds  with  tolerable 
facility  respectively  up  to  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  disease,  but  the  former  on  the  sixteenth  and  the  latter  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day,  were  unable,  without  assistance,  to  reach  the 
close  stool  placed  immediately  adjoining  the  bed.  Five  patients 
could,  though  with  great  d^culty,  get  out  of  bed  unassisted, 
firom  the  thirteenth  to  the  thirtieth  days,  while  ten  were  quite 
unable  from  the  fifth  to  the  twenty-sixth  days ;  there  was  ex- 
treme prostration  in  eight  cases  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  thirti- 
eth days.'** 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  this  feeling  of  debility  is  early 
in  its  appearance.  Chomel  says,  that  patients,  in  reply  to  the 
question  put  to  them  at  the  first  visit,  how  they  came  to  the 
H8tel  Dieu,  always  answered  "  in  a  carriage,  or  supported  by 
two  friends,  for  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  come  alone  on 
foot"  In  nearly  all  the  fatal  and  grave  cases,  it  is  very  strongly 
marked ;  in  mild  cases,  it  is  still  present,  but  in  a  more  moderate 
degree.  Occasional  exceptions  are  met  with.  Louis  mentions 
instances,  in  which  the  patients  kept  about  for  a  week,  and  even 
a  fortnight,  some  of  them  continuing  their  accustomed  occupa- 
tions. Some  of  these  were  fatal  cases.  I  have  seen  one  striking 
instance  of  this  character.  The  patient  did  not  confine  herself 
to  the  bed,  until  the  occurrence  of  intestinal  perforation. 

This  debility,  when  it  is  once  present,  rarely  disappears  or  di- 
minishes, until  the  close  of  the  disease.  A  slight  increase  of 
muscular  strength,  shown  by  turning  for  a  short  time  upon  the 
side,  or  by  a  disposition  to  sit  a  little  longer  than  is  necessary 
in  the  chair,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  cheering  indications  of 
returning  health. 

>  Jenner,  &o.,  p.  26. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

DIGESTIVE  AND  ABDOMINAL  SYMPTOMS. 

I  DOW  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  group  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, not  less  extensive,  various,  and  important,  than  those 
connected  with  the  nervous  apparatus.  I  allude  to  the  symptoms 
consisting  in  disturbances  of  the  entire  complex  function  of  diges- 
tion. These  symptoms  are  more  characteristic,  indeed,  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  than  those  which  have  just  been  described.  We  rely 
upon  them,  as  one  of  our  surest  means  of  distinguishing  between 
cases  of  this  disease,  and  those  of  the  analogous  form  of  fever, 
which  will  next  be  described,  under  the  name  of  typhuB.  For 
this  reason,  especially,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  general 
plan  and  object  of  this  history,  I  shall  treat  of  them  particularly, 
and  in  detail. 

Sec.  I. — Tongue  and  Mouth.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  the  tongue  is  but  slightly  altered  in  its  appearance,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  disease  in  all  its  grades  of  severity.  Even  in 
fatal  cases,  if  they  terminate  early ^  that  is,  during  the  course  of 
the  second  week,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  tongue  is 
merely  covered  with  a  light  fur,  and  is  not  quite  as  moist  as  it  is 
in  health.  When  the  disease  is  very  mild,  the  tongue  is  often 
almost  natural  in  its  appearance,  or  covered  only  with  a  light, 
yellowish  coat.  At  other  times,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
it  is  smooth,  moderately  red,  and  moist  with  a  tenacious,  adhesive 
matter.  This  glutinous  exudation  is,  indeed,  very  common,  in 
all  forms  of  the  disease,  the  severe  as  well  as  the  moderate.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  other  changes,  which  are  found  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  especially  in  those  which  are  grave  and  protracted. 
Sometimes  the  tongue,  having  been  covered  with  a  light,  or  yel- 
lowish, moist  coating,  for  a  few  days,  gradually  becomes  dry  and 
brown  in  a  stripe  along  its  middle,  and  red  at  its  tip  and  along 
its  edges.  In  other  cases,  or  later  in  these,  it  becomes  dark  over 
its  whole  surface;  sometimes  nearly  black,  glazed,  stiff,  and 
crossed  by  cracks  and  fissures.  Sometimes  this  dark,  dry  crust 
peels  off  in  flakes  or  patches,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane 
naked,  red,  and  shining.  This  process  of  coating  and  denuding 
may  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
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tracted  case.  In  a  small  number  of  instances  there  is  a  whitish, 
aphthous  exudation  upon  the  tongue,  and  also  upon  other  portions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  like  that  which  is  often 
seen  in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  some  other 
chronic  diseases.  It  is  generally  found  where  the  tongue  is  mor- 
bidly red,  and  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  fever,  when  there  is 
great  debility.  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  others,  where  there 
is  a  morbid  redness,  the  tongue  is  not  unfrequently  swollen,  pain- 
ful, and  tender.  Now  and  then,  it  is  the  seat  of  ulceration.  The 
cracked,  brown,  and  blackish  tongue  is  not  so  common  amongst 
children  as  it  is  in  adults.^ 

The  patient  often  finds  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  protruding 
the  tongue,  particularly  when  it  is  dry,  stiff,  and  fissured,  or 
covered  with  the  tenacious  secretion.  Under  these  circumstances, 
even  if  the  mind  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  will  active,  the  tip 
and  sides  stick  to  the  lips,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  efforts 
that  it  is  finally  put  out.  Not  unfirequenUy,  it  is  protruded  with 
a  tremulous  motion.  ^ 

The  dryness  and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  often  ex- 
tend to  the  different  portions  covering  the  posterior  fauces,  giving 
rise  to  more  or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  to  other  disa- 
greeable or  painful  sensations.  The  lips  are  also  often  cracked 
and  covered  with  dry  crusts,  and  the  teeth,  especially  near  the 
gums,  are  lined  with  a  dark,  tenacious  sordes.  The  secretion  of 
saliva  is  commonly  scanty,  and  its  quality  changed. 

Sec.  II. — Appetite  and  Thirst.  The  desire  for  food  is  almost 
invariably  absent,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  disease. 
The  very  idea  of  eating  is  offensive.  A  return  of  the  appetite  is 
amongst  the  earliest  indications  of  recovery.  The  thirst  is,  in 
most  cases,  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  febrile  excitement. 
Sometimes,  especially  during  the  paroxysm  of  fever,  it  lA  urgent. 
Cool  drinks  are  commonly  preferred,  but  not  always. 

Sbc.  ni. — Nausea  and  Vomiting.  A  majority  of  patients 
with  typhoid  fever  suffer  more  or  less  with  gastric  symptoms. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  are  nausea,  vomiting,  and  epigastric 
distress.  Of  twenty-fourfatal  cases  mentioned  by  Louis,  there  was 
nausea  in  thirteen,  occurring  at  various  periods  of  the  fever,  and 
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contmning  for  an  nnoertain  length  of  time.  Of  twentj-three  fatal 
oases,  Yomiting  was  present  in  twelve.  Nausea  not  nnfreqnentlj 
occurs  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  but  vomiting 
takes  place  more  frequently  at  a  later  period,  especially  when  the 
matter  ejected  is  of  a  greenish  color  and  bitter  taste,  and  when 
there  is  also  present  epigastric  pain  or  distress.  This  combina- 
tion of  symptoms  was  first  particularly  noticed  by  Louis,  and,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  hereafter,  was  shown  by  him  to  be 
associated  with  a  peculiar  lesion  of  the  stomach.  Vomiting,  at 
or  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  is  more  frequent  in 
cases  of  children,  than  in  those  of  adults. 

Pain  or  distress  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  varying  consider- 
ably in  character  and  severity,  is  still  more  common  than  either 
nausea  or  vomiting.  Finally,  there  are  many  instances,  in  which 
patients  go  through  the  fever  without  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  these  strictly  gastric  symptoms.  In  regard  to  this  point,  Na- 
than Smith  says :  ^^Sometimes,  nausea  and  vomiting  take  place. 
Sometimes,  the  matter  thrown  up  consists  wholly  of  vitiated  mu- 
cus ;  at  others,  it  is  mixed  with  bile  of  an  unhealthy  color  and 
consistence.'*^ 

Sec.  IY. — State  of  the  Bowels.  Amongst  the  most  frequent, 
and  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  phenomena  amongst 
the  most  characteristic,  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  is  diarrhoea. 
This  symptom  varies  very  much  in  different  cases,  in  regard  to 
the  period  of  its  commencement,  its  degree,  its  duration,  and  so 
on.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  most  common  and  severe  in  long- 
continued  and  grave  cases,  and  least  so  in  those  of  an  opposite 
character.  It  was  present  in  all  but  thi*ee  of  Louis's  fatal  cases. 
When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  frequently  wholly  absent.  It  varies 
in  severity,  from  one  or  two  discharges  to  twenty,  or  more,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  commences  at  different 
periods  of  the  fever.  Of  forty  fatal  cases,  cited  by  Louis,  in 
which  this  point  was.  precisely  ascertained,  diarrhoea  was  present 
on  the  first  day  of  the  disease  in  twenty-two.  In  others,  it  begun 
from  the  third  to  the  fourteenth  day.'  In  mild  cases,  it  is  fre- 
quently wanting,  and,  when  present,  commonly  makes  its  appear- 
ance later  in  the  disease,  is  less  urgent,  and  of  shorter  continu- 

1  Smith's  Medical  and  Surreal  Memoirs,  p.  64. 
*  Louis's  Researches,  toL  L  p.  464,  2d  ed. 
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anee.  It  is  eommonlj  a  protracted  symptom  in  severe  oases,  its 
average  duration,  according  to  Louis,  being  nearly  four  weeks. 
Natiian  Smith  says:  ^'The  latter  stage  of  all  severe  cases  is 
attended  witJi  diarrhoea."  In  fatal  and  grave  cases,  late  in  the 
disease,  the  discharges  are  often  involuntary,  and  wholly  without 
the  consciousness  of  the  patient. 

The  stools  are  generally  liquid,  somewhat  turbid,  and  of  a 
yellowish  color,  in  appearance  not  unlike  new  cider.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  they  are  of  a  dark  brown  color.  Their 
smell  is  fetid  and  offensive.  Occasionally,  they  contain  portions 
of  blood,  and  sometimes  free  and  repeated  hemorrhage  takes 
place  from  the  bowels.  According  to  Dr.  Jackson,  tl^^  discharge 
occurred,  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  cases.  In  seven  out  of  twenty-one  fatal  cases 
observed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  there  was  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels. 
*^  In  one,  discharges  of  blood  took  place  on  the  sixth  and  seventh 
days  of  the  disease.  On  the  tenth,  the  stools  were  healthy  in 
appearance,  and  well  formed;  and,  although  they  afterwards  be- 
came watery,  there  was  no  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  One  man 
passed  a  small  quuitity  of  blood  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
days  of  the  disease,  and  again  from  the  twenty-eighth  to  the 
thirty-second — t.  e.  the  day  of  death — the  stools  between  the 
two  attacks  of  hemorrhage  being  watery,  but  free  from  blood. 
In  one  case,  blood  was  mixed  or  passed  with  every  stool,  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  day,  the  patient  dying  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day.  In  four  cases,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels 
occurred  during  the  last  day  or  two  of  life,  the  patients  dying 
respectively  on  the  seventeenth,  twenty-third,  twenty-fifth,  and 
twenty-eighth  days  of  the  disease.  The  blood  lost  varied  in 
quMitity  from  an  ounce  or  two,  to  two  or  three  pints ;  in  hue, 
from  black  to  bright  red;  and  in  consistence,  from  a  reddish 
watery  fluid  to  the  consistence  of  treacle,  and  even  solid  clots."* 

It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Taupin,  to  be  less  fre- 
quent in  patients  under  fifteen  years,  than  amongst  adults.  He 
met  with  but  one  instance,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  cases ; 
and  Barthes  and  Rilliet,  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases,  met 
with  none.  A  more  exact  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this 
symptom,  as  well  as  of  others,  as  a  means  of  prognosis,  will  be 


>  Jenner,  &o.,  p.  82. 
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made  hereafter.  Louis  says  it  is  exceedinglj  rare  to  find  imy 
mucus  in  the  dejections. 

Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  thinks  that  diarrhoea  is  a  more  frequent 
symptom  in  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris,  than  in  that  of  New 
England ;  and  the  Report  of  Dr.  Jackson  seems  to  corroborate 
this  opinion.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  data 
from  which  the  opinion  is  derived  are  sufficiently  accurate  and 
positive  to  settle  this  matter.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the 
records  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  do  not  always 
call  that  condition  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  diarrhoeOj  to  which 
the  term  is  applied  by  Louis.  It  is  true,  at  any  rate,  that  such  is 
the  case  with  the  great  mass  of  American  practitioners.  Cer- 
tainly, as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not,  as  Louis  does,  apply  the 
term  diarrhoea  to  that  state  of  the  bowels,  in  which  only  one  or  two 
thin  discharges  occur  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  In 
this  way,  the  apparent  difference  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for. 

Professor  Schonlein  of  Zurich,  in  1835,  found  in  the  intestinal 
discharges  a  great  number  of  microscopical  crystals,  perfectly 
transparent,  slightly  fragile,  soluble  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  some  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  a  salt  of  soda.  Similar  crystals  were  subsequently 
found,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  much  less  constantly, 
in  the  intestinal  discharges  in  other  diseases.^ 

Diarrhoea,  according  to  Barthez  and  Billiet,  is  invariably  pre- 
sent in  the  typhoid  fever  of  children. 

Sec.  V. — Abdominal  Pains.  Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  another 
very  common  accompaniment  of  typhoid  fever.  Its  severity  and 
frequency  are  in  pretty  direct  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  to  the  extent  of  the  diarrhoea.  Like  the  latter  symptom, 
the  pains  in  the  abdomen  are  often  present  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fever.  At  other  times,  the  pain  appears  at  different  periods 
of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  it  is  only  elicited  by  pressure,  but 
more  frequently,  it  is  independent  of  this.  It  varies  in  severity, 
from  a  dull  heavy  ache,  or  feeling  of  distress,  to  a  severe,  colicky 
griping.  It  is  not  often  diflused  over  the  whole  abdomen,  its 
most  common  seat  being  the  iliac  fossae,  the  hypogastrium,  and 
around  the  umbilicus.    This  symptom,  in  many  cases,  constitutes 
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the  principal  source  of  suffering  to  the  patient,  during  nearly 
the  entire  progress  of  the  fever. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  generally  after  the  middle 
period  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  daring  conyalescence,  there 
is  a  sadden  sapenrention  of  yery  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  at 
first  confined  to  a  small  space,  but  extending  pretty  rapidly  over 
the  entire  belly.  The  pain  is  accompanied  by  great  tenderness 
on  motion,  or  pressure;  tympanitic  distension;  rapid,  feeble,  and 
thready  pulse ;  extreme  distress ;  nausea  and  vomiting;  pinched 
and  cadaveric  features ;  and  these  phenomena  are  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  death.  These  are  the  signs  of  an  acute  peritonitis ; 
the  consequence  of  intestinal  perforation. 

Sbc.  YI. — l^mpanite^.  Flatulent  distension  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  is  a  very  common,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  this  disease.  Its  degree  and  frequency,  like 
the  diarrhoea  and  abdominal  pains,  with  which  it  is  often  associ- 
ated, are,  for  the  most  part,  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the 
disease.  It  is  commonly  later  in  its  appearance  than  the  other 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  showing  itself,  often,  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  the  fever.  Dr.  Hale,  in  his  very  ex- 
cellent paper,  remarks  that  this  symptom  is  found  most  frequently 
near  the  beginning  of  the  disease.^  This  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  result  of  my  own  observation,  and  I  think  to  the  best  autho- 
rities. It  varies  in  degree,  from  a  slight  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
and  straightness  of  the  parietes',  to  the  extremest  distension;  in 
these  cases  occasioning,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  by  its 
mechanical  action  on  the  lungs,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  dys- 
pnoea. It  generally  persists,  after  its  first  appearance,  till  the 
fatal  termination,  or  the  approach  of  convalescence ;  although  it 
is  not  unusual  for  it  to  vary  considerably  in  degree,  at  different 
periods  of  the  fever.  The  flatus  rarely  passes  off  per  anum^  and 
seems  to  be  but  little  disturbed  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines. 

There  is  another  symptom  connected  with  the  abdomen,  which 
may  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  first  particularly  noticed,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  Ghomel,  though  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
attention,  I  think,  of  all  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  dis- 
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ease.  I  allude  to  the  gturgling  Bound,  which  is  produced  bj 
pressure  on  the  abdomen,  especially  over  the  region  of  the  ccecum. 
If  the  distension  is  not  excessive,  pretty  firm  pressure,  made  alter- 
nately with  each  hand,  in  the  manner  of  seeking  for  deeply- 
seated  fluid,  will  rarely  fail,  I  think,  to  elicit  this  sensaticm  and 
sound.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  one  of  the  elements  of  our 
diagnosis. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

MISCSLLANBOUS  STMPTOMS. 

Under  this  head,  I  have  still  to  enumerate  and  describe  a  cer- 
tain number  of  morbid  phenomena,  more  or  less  important,  and 
more  or  less  chafaot^istic  of  typhoid  fever,  which  could  not  well 
be  grouped  in  any  other  manner. 

Bsc.  I. — JEmaeiatian.  In  most  cases  of  the  fever,  there  is  a 
well-nuurked  and  gradually  progressive  emaciation,  although  it  is 
not  often  very  obvious  before  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Where 
the  disease  is  severe  and  prolonged,  this  emaciation  is  often  ex- 
treme. In  cases  of  great  severity,  terminating  &tally  at  an 
early  period,  this  symptom  is  hardly  noticed. 

Sec.  n. — State  of  the  Urine.  Modifications  in  the  urinary 
secreticm  are  generally  present.  Nathan  Smith  says:  ^^ In  the 
commencement  of  the  fever,  the  urine  is  not  high-colored,  imd  is 
considerably  copious,  being  often  above  the  natural  quantity,  and 
deposits  no  sediment.  In  voiding  it  into  a  vessel,  it  often  foams 
like  new  beer.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  urine  becomes  more 
highly  colored,  and  as  it  begins  to  decline,  lets  fall  an  abundant 
sediment.  In  very  severe  cases,  the  patient  evacuates  his  bladder 
but  seldom,  allowing  the  urine  to  accumulate  there  in  very  large 
quantities."^  Drs.  Dobler  and  Skoda,  in  a  description  of  the 
typhoid  fever  of  Vienna,  inform  us,  that,  whenever  the  disease  is 
at  all  severe,  the  urine  deposits  no  sediment,  unless  it  be  a  slight 
doud  of  mucus.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  there  is  often  a 
grayish,  dirty  deposition. 
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Sbc.  in. — Spistascis.  Hemorrhage  from  the  mncons  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils  is  quite  common  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever.  Louis  ascertained  its  occurrence  in  twenty-seven  of  thirty- 
four  patients,  who  had  the  fever  in  a  grave  form,  but  recovered. 
It  was  present  in  somewhat  less  than  half  of  his  mild  cases.  It 
may  occur  at  different  stages  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  most  common 
during  the  early  period,  or  in  the  first  half  of  its  duration.  It 
sometimes  occurs  but  once,  but  is,  in  many  instances,  several 
times  repeated.  It  is  generally  small  in  quantity,  sonwtimes 
amounting  to  only  a  few  drops.  At  other  times  it  is  profuse,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  tampon  to  arrest  it.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
attended  with  or  followed  by  any  relief.  It  seems  to  be  much 
less  common  amongst  childr^  than  amongst  adults.^ 

Seo.  IV. — Outaneoiie  Eruptions.  The  most  frequent  and  dia^- 
racteristic  eruption  upon  the  skin  consists  in  what  has  been  called 
the  lenticular,  rose-polored  spot.  This,  indeed,  is  so  common  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  so  rarely  seen  in  any  other  disease,  that  it  has 
received  the  name  of  typhoid  eruption.  It  consists  of  a  small 
qK>t,  not  a  pimple,  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  skin, 
not  always  sensible  to  the  touch,  but  generally  so,  about  as  large, 
in  circumference,  on  an  average,  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  of  a 
bright  red,  or  rose  color.  When  the  skin  is  made  tense,  or  pressed 
by  the  finger,  the  spot  readily  disappears,  returning  immediately 
on  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  this  eruption  is  almost  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  true,  that 
amongst  thirty-six  fatal  cases,  where  the  eruption  was  sought  for, 
Louis  found  it  in  only  twenty-six.  So,  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Dr.  Jackson  found,  during  the  years  1888^ 
1884,  and  1885,  the  rose  spots  in  only  two-thirds  of  the  patients. 
But  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  eruption 
was  either  overlooked,  <a  that  it  had  disappeared  before  the 
patients  came  under  the  care  of  their  respective  physicians.  All 
the  grave  cases,  which  recovered,  cited  by  Louis,  excepting 
three ;  and  all  his  mild  cases,  without  any  exception,  exhibited 
this  eruption.  Dr.  Hale  found  the  rose  spots  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  cases,  and  in 
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a  greater  part  of  the  remaining  twenty,  they  were  not  carefuUy 
sought  for.* 

Louis  says,  in  his  second  edition,  that  of  fifty-four  cases,  care- 
fully and  daily  observed,  at  La  Piti^  and  the  H6tel  Dieu,  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  his  Researches,  the  rose  eruption  was 
present  in  all  but  fiye.  In  these  it  was  wholly  wanting.  I  have 
rarely  failed  to  find  it,  where  it  was  properly  sought  for.  Dr. 
Jenner  says :  ^^  My  impression  is  that  the  rose  spots  of  typhoid 
fever  are  more  frequently  absent  from  patients  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  than  from  those  of  less  mature  age.  I  should  say  they 
were  rarely  absent  in  young  persons.  This  is,  however,  the 
reader  must  remember,  merely  a  general  impression." 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Billiet  and  Taupin,  that 
this  sign  is  as  common  in  early  as  it  is  in  adult  life.  It  frequently 
appears  a  day  or  two  sooner  in  cases  of  children.  Taupin  says 
that  he  has  never  seen  this  eruption  in  the  course  of  any  other 
<Usease  amongst  children,  and  he  mentions  particularly  menin- 
gitis; of  which  he  has  witnessed  more  than  two  hundred  cases.' 

It  is  found  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently than  elsewhere  upon  the  abdomen  and  the  chest.  Now 
and  then,  it  is  seen  upon  the  skin  of  the  extremities  and  of  the 
face.     It  is  also  found  upon  the  back. 

The  spots  vary  in  number.  Sometimes,  they  are  but  few — 
six,  eight,  or  ten.  In  other  cases,  they  are  much  more  numerous, 
being  sprinkled  pretty  abundantly  over  the  chest  (uid  abdomen. 

Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  informs  me,  that  he  has  seen  them 
quite  thickly  scattered  over  the  entire  surface,  even  that  of  the 
limbs.  I  have  this  day,  August  6,  1842,  visited  a  patient,  sick 
about  a  fortnight  with  typhoid  fever,  who  exhibits  the  spots  upon 
every  part  of  the  skin,  excepting  that  of  the  hands,  ankles,  and 
feet.  There  are  not  less  than  twenty  upon  the  face,  and  us  many 
as  forty  may  be  counted  on  the  left  arm  between  the  elbow  and 
wrist.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  small  point  to  a  diameter 
of  two  lines.  Most  of  them  are  pretty  regular  in  their  oval  or 
circular  outline,  although  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  are  less  so. 
They  are,  many  of  them  at  least,  slightly  but  very  distinctly 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  skin,  and  can  be  readily  detected 
by  the  finger. 

I  Com.  Mass.  Med.  Soo.,  1889. 
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The  most  usual  period  of  their  appearance  is  during  the  second 
week  of  the  fever.  In  a  few  rare  instances,  thej  are  seen  as 
early  as  the  dose  of  the  first  week.  Of  twenty-five  cases,  in 
which  this  point  was  carefully  noticed  by  Chomel,  the  eruption 
appeared  between  the  sixth  and  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  in 
two ;  between  the  eighth  and  the  fifteenth  day,  in  thirteen ;  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  the  twentieth  day,  in  seven ;  between  the 
twentieth  and  the  thirtieth  day,  in  four ;  and  on  the  thirty-seventh 
day  in  one.^  They  generally  come  out  successively,  one  after 
another,  and  after  remaining,  commonly,  for  little  more  than  a 
week,  they  successively  and  gradually  fade  away  and  disappear. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Jenner's  description  of  the  rose  spots. 
^^They  were  slightly  elevated.  To  detect  the  elevation,  the  finger 
had  to  be  passed  very  delicately  over  the  surface,  as  they  had 
none  of  the  hardness  of  the  papulsd  of  lichen,  or  of  the  first 
day's  eruption  of  smallpox.  Their  apices  were  never  acumi- 
nated, never  flat,  but  invariably  rounded ;  their  bases  gradually 
passed  into  the  level  of  the  surrounding  cuticle.  No  trace  of  a 
vesicle  or  white  spot  of  any  kind  was  ever  detected  on  them. 
They  were  circular  and  of  a  bright  rose  color,  the  latter  fading 
insensibly  into  the  natural  hue  of  the  skin  around.  They  never 
possessed  a  well-defined  margin.  They  disappeared  completely 
im  pressure,  resuming  their  characteristic  appearances  as  soon  as 
the  i»reBSure  was  removed ;  and  this  was  true  from  first  to  last, 
firom  their  first  eruption  to  their  last  trace.  They  left  no  stain 
of  the  cuticle  behind ;  they  never  passed  into  anything  resembling 
petechise ;  the  characters  they  presented  on  dieir  first  appear- 
ance continued  till  they  vanished.  Their  ordinary  size  was  about 
a  line  in  diameter,  but  occasionally  they  were  not  more  than  half 
a  line,  and  sometimes  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  dura- 
tion of  each  papula  was  three  or  four  days ;  fresh  papulae  made 
their  appearance  every  day  or  two.  Sometimes  only  one  or  two 
were  present  at  first,  ran  the  course  above  described,  and  then 
one  or  more  fresh  ones  made  their  appearance,  vanished  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  were  followed  by  others  to  last  as  long.  The 
number  of  papube  sem  at  one  time  on  the  surface  was  ordinarily 
from  six  to  twenty;  though  occasionally  there  was  only  one,  and 
tometines  mate  than  a  hundred. 

I  Chomel,  p.  20. 
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"They  usually  occupied  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  back,  but 
were  occasionally  present  on  the  extremities.  One  was  frequently 
noticed  on  the  thorax,  over  the  cellular  interval,  at  the  upper 
border  of  the  pectoralis  on  either  side.  A  very  pale  and  delicate 
scarlet  tint  of  the  skin  sometimes  preceded  the  eruption  of  the 
papulae,  but  never  lasted  more  than  a  day  or  two;  the  skin 
resembling  in  tint  that  of  a  person  shortly  after  leaving  a  hot 
bath.  Rose  spots  were  present  in  nineteen  of  the  twenty-three 
fatal  cases  here  analyzed.**' 

Another  pretty  coijimon  eruption  consists  in  transparent  vesi- 
cles, to  which  the  name  svdamina  has  been  given.  These  vesi- 
cles are  circular,  or  oval  in  their  shape,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  small  pin's  head,  to  that  of  a  split  pea.  They  are  formed 
by  the  presence  of  a  limpid  fluid  elevating  the  cuticle.  Their 
most  frequent  seat  is  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  about  the 
shoulders  and  axillae,  though  they  are  sometimes  scattered  more 
extensively  over  the  body.  Chomel  says  that  he  has  never  seen 
them  on  the  face.  They  are  most  readily  seen,  when  looked  at 
in  an  oblique  direction.  They  appear  late  in  the  disease,  being 
rarely  seen  before  the  twelfth  day.  They  usually  remain  for 
several  dayd,  and  gradually  disappear.  They  were  present  in 
two-thirds  of  Louis's  cases,  where  they  were  carefully  sought  for, 
and  in  the  same  proportion,  whatever  was  the  severity  of  the 
fever.  Dr.  Hale  attaches  much  less  importance  to  sudamina  as 
a  diagnostic  sign  of  typhoid  fever  than  Louis  and  Chomel.  He 
says :  "  Wherever  the  skin  is  for  a  length  of  time  kept  in  a  state 
of  perspiration,  from  whatever  cause,  there  sudamina  will  gene- 
rally be  found."  This  is  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the 
observations  of  Louis  and  Chomel.  Louis  says,  that  of  forty 
patients  with  other  diseases,  in  all  of  whom  there  were  copious 
sweats,  only  three  exhibited  sudamina. 

Seo.  V. — Uschars.  In  this  place  may  be  properly  noticed  the 
tendency  which  exists,  particularly  in  grave  and  protracted  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  to  ulceration  of  the  skin.  This  is  occasionally 
shown  in  the  formation  of  ulcers  upon  the  sacrum.  Li  similar 
cases,  it  not  imfrequently  happens  that  blistered  surfaces  are 
attacked  with  ulceration.     They  become,  especially  about  the 
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edges,  covered  with  a  white  or  grayish  exudation,  like  that  which 
is  frequently  seen  on  blistered  smfaces,  in  cases  of  protracted 
scarlatina,  and  which  is  commonly  called  canker.  The  ulceration 
underneath  this  matter  sometimes  becomes  deep  and  extensive, 
adding,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  irritation  of  the  disease.  In 
some  cases,  true  gangrene  occurs,  followed  by  eschars  and  slough- 
ing. 

In  a  moderate  proportion  of  grave  cases,  typhoid  fever  is  com- 
plicated with  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin.  I  have 
known  this  erysipelatous  tendency  show  itself  in  a  disposition  to 
attack  the  end  of  the  nose.  Biles  appear,  occasionally,  upon 
different  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  approach,  or  after  the  com- 
mencement of  convalescence. 

I  have  now  completed  the  enumeration  and  description  of  the 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever.  Some  of  these  symptoms  are  more 
important,  more  frequently  present,  and  more  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  than  others.  Some,  again,  are  chiefly  interesting 
and  valuable  as  diagnostic,  and  others  as  pit>gnostic,  indications. 
It  very  rarely  happens  that,  in  any  single  case,  they  are  all 
united.  Under  different  circumstances,  and  in  different  cases, 
they  are  very  variously  combined,  constituting  different  grades 
and  varieties  of  the  disease.  These  varieties  might,  properly 
enough,  be  described  in  this  place;  but  I  think  it  better  to  defer 
this  description,  until  after  the  anatomical  lesions  of  the  disease, 
and  the  relations,  so  far  as  these  have  been  ascertained,  between 
the  symptoms  and  the  lesions,  have  been  given.  I  shall  thus  be 
enabled  to  present  to  the  reader  a  more  distinct,  individualized 
and  unbroken  picture  of  the  disease,  with  its  ordinary  and 
average  features,  than  can  otherwise  be  done.  The  varieties  in 
its  march,  in  its  severity,  in  the  grouping  and  combination  of  its 
numerous  symptoms,  will  then  be  considered,  in  their  place, 
amongst  the  other  complex  elements  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ANATOMICAL  LESIONS. 

Chomel,  in  his  very  excellent  and  full  description  of  the  patho- 
logical alterations  in  typhoid  fever,  divides  them  into  two  classes, 
consisting,  respectively,  of  those  which  are  con$tant  and  charae- 
terutiCf  and  of  those  which  are  occasional.  Louis  does  not 
attempt  to  follow  any  natural  or  systemflttic  arrangement.  In 
the  present  history,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  shall  purrae, 
as  far  as  this  can  well  be  d<me,  the  same  general  order  in  the 
succession  of  subjects,  that  I  adopted  in  the  detail  of  symptcmis ; 
pointing  out,  under  each  head,  the  eonnectio&s  between  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  lesicms  of  the  organs,  so  far  as 
this  connection  has  been  asceortained. 

AKTICLE  I. 

LESIONS  OP  THE  CflECULATORT  APPARATUS. 

SEa  L — Seart  and  Aorta.  The  most  striking  and  common 
alteration  of  the  heart  consists  in  a  diminution  of  its  consistence. 
Louis  found  this  organ  natural,  in  volume,  color,  loid  consistence, 
in  one-half  of  his  cases.  In  seventeen  of  forty-six  cases,  the 
softening  was  very  well  marked.  Its  tissue  could  be  very  readily 
torn  and  broken  down.  At  the  same  time,  the  heart  is  exceed- 
ingly flaccid,  assuming,  when  removed  from  the  body,  a  collapsed 
and  flattened  shape.  The  softening  of  the  texture,  and  the  gene- 
ral flaccidity,  are  most  commonly  found  together,  though  they 
may  exist  separately.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  cut  sur- 
faces of  the  heart  have  a  dull,  dry  appearance,  and  the  walls  of 
the  ventricles  are,  in  most  cases,  diminished  in  thickness.^  These 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  heart  are  usually  accompanied 

>  Louis's  Researches  on  Typhoid  FeTer,  toI.  i.  p.  83L 
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'With  alterations  in  its  oolor.  The  mnscnlar  tissue  and  the  exter- 
nal surface  are  pale,  in  many  casee,  with  a  violet  or  livid  tinge. 
The  internal  surface  is  sometimes  pale,  and  sometimes  of  a  m<»re 
or  less  deep,  violet  red.  The  alterations  are  found  more  fre- 
quently and  more  strongly  marked,  in  oases  which  have  termi- 
nated early,  than  in  those  which  have  been  prolonged.  Of 
fifteen  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Jenner,  the  heart  was  firm  or 
healthy  in  consistence  in  five;  soft  and  flabby,  or  flabby  only  in 
five ;  the  right  ventricle  flabby,  the  left  normal,  in  one.  Of  four 
cases  no  note  on  this  point  was  made,  but  the  heart  was  proba- 
bly healthy.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  five 
cases  in  which  the  heart  was  flabby,  was  twenty-two  days ;  in  the 
five  cases  in  which  it  was  healthy,  the  average  duration  was 
twenty-eight  days.* 

It  would  seem  that,  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
lesions  of  the  heart  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  Of  twenty- 
eight  cases  noticed  in  Dr.  Hale's  remarks,  only  two  or  three  are 
said  to  have  been  ^^ rather  flaccid."  It  ought,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, that  this  term  might  be  applied  to  the  same  condition 
of  the  heart  by  one  observer,  and  withheld  by  another.  There 
have  been  difierences  of  opinion,  amongst  pathologbts,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  these  lesions.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  are  inflammatory. 

The  aorta  is  frequently  more  or  less  changed  in  color,  on  its 
internal  surface.  This  change  existed  in  somewhat  more  than 
one-half  of  Louis's  cases.  It  consists  of  a  morbid  redness,  more 
or  less  intense,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  bands  or  patches,  some- 
times generally  difiused  over  the  whole  surface,  and  extending  to 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  or  even  considerably  beyond  it.  This 
redness  reaches  through  the  inner,  and  afiects,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  the  middle  membrane  of  the  cardiac  cavities.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  morbid  color  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  soft- 
ening and  flaccidity  of  the  tissue  of  the  heart.  It  is  always 
found  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  aorta ;  and 
it  is  important  to  remark,  further,  that  the  most  extreme  cases  of 
softening  of  the  heart  commonly  coexist  with  the  presence  of  a 
dark,  soft,  non-fibrinous  clot  of  blood  in  its  cavities,  or  with  blood 
not  coagulated,  but  containing  bubbles  of  air.' 

I  Jenner,  &o.,  p.  80. 

*  Louis's  Researches  on  Typhoid  Ferer,  toI.  i.  p.  888. 
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The  cause  and  nature  of  this  reddening  of  the  inner  coats  of 
the  aorta  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  investigation  and  much 
controversy.  There  is  no  place  for  any  account  of  them  here.  I 
will  merely  say  that  the  opinion  of  Louis  seems  to  me  most  in 
accordance  with  all  the  phenomena  which  enter  into  the  solution 
of  the  question;  and  that  opinion  is,  that  this  redness  is  the  result 
of  imbibition,  by  the  tissues,  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood — 
the  imbibition  depending  upon  a  special  condition  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  tissues,  or,  perhaps,  of  both.  There  is  no  conclusive 
evidence,  at  any  rate,  that  the  redness  is  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Sbc.  II. — State  of  the  Blood.  The  most  frequent  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  blood  consists  in  the  diminution  of  the 
natural  proportion  of  its  fibrine.  In  some  cases,  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  especially  the  right,  contain  fibrinous  concretions  of  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  color ;  but  more  commonly,  the  bl9od  is  in 
the  form  of  dark  coagula,  or  entirely  fluid.  Of  thirty  cases, 
wherein  the  blood,  contained  in  the  heart  and  aorta,  was  carefully 
examined  by  Chomel,  he  found  small  and  scanty  fibrinous  concre- 
tions in  six,  dark  coagula  in  nine,  and  dark,  fluid  blood  in  fifteen. 
The  occasional  presence  of  air  in  this  uncoagulated  blood  has  al- 
ready been  noticed.  According  to  the  observations  of  Louis,  the 
appearance  of  the  blood,  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as 
has  just  been  intimated,  varies  with  the  condition  of  this  organ. 
When  its  consistence  was  natural,  he  found,  especially  in  the 
right  cavities,  yellowish  or  whitish  fibrinous  coagula,  more  or 
less  firm;  when  it  was  considerably  softened,  he  found  non- 
fibrinous  coagula;  and  when  the  softening  was  very  great,  instead 
of  coagula,  he  found  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  blood  contain- 
ing air. 

Blood  drawn  from  the  veins,  during  life,  rarely  exhibits  the 
bufiy  coat ;  and  when  this  is  present,  it  is  generally  soft,  gela- 
tinous, or  infiltrated,  and  of  a  grayish  or  greenish  color.  This 
character  of  the  blood  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  Louis, 
Chomel,  and  Bouillaud ;  and  the  results  of  their  observations  have 
been  abundantly  verified  by  the  subsequent  and  more  accurate 
researches  of  Andral  and  Gavarret.  They  found  that,  in  typhoid 
fever,  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  was  never  increased 
above  its  natural  standard;  but  on  the  contrary  that,  in  many 
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cases,  this  proportion  was  very  much  diminished ;  and,  further- 
more, that  the  degree  of  this  diminution  was  very  uniformly  pro- 
portionate to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  These  observers  found 
a  similar  alteration  of  the  blood  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  while  in 
all  cases  of  simple  acute  inflammation,  the  quantity  of  fibrine  was 
above  its  natural  standard. 


ARTICLE   II. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  APPARATUS. 

Sec.  I. — Lungs.  Neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  lesions  go  to 
show  that  the  lungs  play  any  very  important  part  in  the  nume- 
rous and  complicated  phenomena  of  typhoid  fever.  Louis  found 
them  nearly  natural  in  fifteen  of  forty-six  cases ;  about  the  same 
proportion  in  which  he  found  them  so  in  other  acute  diseases, 
excluding,  of  course,  those  of  the  lungs  themselves.  Chomel 
found  them  healthy  in  ten  of  forty-two  cases.  The  most  charac- 
teristic alteration  is  described  particularly  by  Louis,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  had  not  been  noticed  by  other  writers.  It  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  fever  of  our  own  country.  It  has  been 
called  splenization^  or  carnification  of  the  lung.  The  lattef  term 
may  be  well  enough,  but  the  former  is  wholly  inappropriate ;  the 
appearance  of  the  lung  being  entirely  imlike  that  of  the  spleen. 
The  portion  of  lung  thus  camifiedy  is  of  a  deep,  bluish-red  color ; 
it  has  a  tough,  leathery  feel ;  the  finger  penetrates  and  breaks  it 
down  with  diflSculty;  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  air,  and  sinks 
readily  in  water.  When  it  is  cut,  the  smooth  surface  is  directly 
covered  with  a  thick,  red  fluid.  This  peculiar  lesion  almost 
always  occupies  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  lower  and  posterior 
lobe  of  one  or  both  lungs.  It  is  quite  unlike,  in  alm«t  every 
respect,  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  although  the  term 
hepatization  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  it.  It  is  not  indi- 
cated by  any  peculiar  symptom  during  life.  Dr.  Jenner  gives 
the  following'  description  of  this  lesion,  which  he  calls  Lobular 
non-granular  Consolidation.  "  Externally,  a  portion  of  lung  in 
this  condition  has  a  mottled  aspect;  here  and  there  are  patches, 
varying  in  size  from  a  single  lobule  to  half  or  more  of  a  lobe,  of 
a  deep  bluish,  chocolate,  violet,  or  purplish  slate  color,  bounded 
by  a  well-defined  angular  margin,  crossed,  if  it  includes  more  than 
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one  or  two  lobules ;  and  mapped  out  into  smaller  patches,  b j 
dull  opaque  whitish  lines.  On  closer  inspection,  the  outline  and 
the  whitish  lines  intersecting  the  patches^  are  seen  to  be  thick- 
ened interlobular  septa. 

"  Scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  larger  patches,  are  frequently 
found  one  or  more  comparatively  healthy  lobules,  of  a  pale 
brightish  pink  color,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  hue  of  the 
surrounding  tissue.  Here  and  there,  near  the  border  of  the 
large  patches,  may  be  seen,  occasionally,  lobules,  the  centres  of 
which  have  assumed  the  dusky  purplish  tint;  the  circumference 
of  the  same  lobules  yet  retaining  their  healthy  color.  The  dark 
patches  feel  solid  and  flabby;  the  pulmonary  tissue,  at  these 
spots,  has  lost  the  resiliency  of  health.  The  pleura  covering  the 
lungs  either  retains  its  natural  appearance,  or  has  a  slightly 
milky  aspect.  On  section,  the  tissue  corresponding  to  the  dark 
patches,  is  found  to  be  of  a  deep  purplish  chocolate  color,  gorged 
with  non-aerated  bloody-looking  fluid,  breaks  down  with  little  or 
no  iucreased  facility,  nay,  sometimes  appears  tougher  than  in 
health;  has  a  uniform  or  nearly  uniform  section,  i.  e.  there  is  no 
appearance  of  granules,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  consolidation  and 
non-consplidated  state  of  so-called  vesicular  pneumonia;  sinks  in 
water,  like  the  patches  seen  externally;  is  bounded  by  interlobular 
septa;  but  these  divisions,  between  the  consolidated  and  non- 
consolidated  tissues  are  less  marked,  especially  the  most  super- 
ficial tier  so  to  speak,  of  lobules.  A  minute  portion  can  be  cut 
from  the  middle  of  a  lobule — ^the  centre  of  which  is  dark  purple, 
and  the  circumference  brightish  pink — which  sinks  in  water; 
equally  small  pieces  of  pulmonary  tissue,  from  the  circumference 
of  the  same  lobule,  float."* 

Other  changes,  such  as  inflammation,  usually  not  extensive ; 
simple  mechanical  engorgement,  taking  place  during  the  last 
hours  of  life;  violet  red  spots  or  patches  in  the  infero-posterior 
portions  of  the  lung;  circumscribed  abscesses  and  tubercles  are 
present  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  inflammation  is 
often  not  discoverable  during  life,  except  by  its  physical  signs. 

Sec.  II. — Bronchia^  Epiglottis,  ^c.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  frequently  of  a  more  or  less  livid  red 

*  Jenner,  &c.,  p.  86. 
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color,  sometimes  with  a  violet  tinge.  That  of  the  trachea  is  occa- 
sionally colored  in  the  same  manner,  but  is  very  rarely  the  seat 
of  any  unequivocal  lesion.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  larynx. 
The  epiglottis  is  more  frequently  and  seriously  diseased.  In  a 
moderate  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  the  seat  of  ulcerations,  extend- 
ing not  only  through  its  investing  membrane,  but  into  the  fibro- 
cartilage  itself;  occasioning,  sometimes,  extensive  destruction  of 
the  organ.  In  other  cases,  it  is  simply  denuded.  These  ulcera- 
tions are  not  found  where  the  disease  is  rapidly  fatal.  They  are 
firequently  productive  of  some  diflSculty  of  swallowing. 

Recent  lesions  of  the  pleura  are  very  rare.  In  many  cases, 
there  is  an  effusion  of  bloody  serum,  varying  in  quantity,  from  a 
few  ounces  to  a  pint  or  more,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  chest. 
This  exudation  probably  takes  place  near  the  close  of  life. 

ARTICLE  III. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

From  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  symptoms,  consisting 
in  deranged  action  of  the  brain,  it  would  have  been  supposed,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  d  priori  reasoning,  that  this  organ  would  have 
exhibited  corresponding  alterations  in  its  appearance.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  fact.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
details  which  I  am  about  to  give,  lesions  of  the  brain  are  far 
from  being  universally  present,  and,  when  present,  far  from  being 
found  in  any  constant  relation  to  the  disturbed  functions  of  the 
organ  during  life.  Of  thirty-eight  cases,  reported  by  Chomel,  in 
which  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  carefully  examined,  fif- 
teen presented  no  appreciable  alterations  in  these  organs.^  The 
most  common  changes,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  consist  of 
moderate  serous  effusion  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater ; 
more  or  less  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater  itself;  a  rosy  tinge  of 
the  cortical  substance,  and  injection  of  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  brain.  Of  forty-six  cases,  Louis  found  the  sub-arachnoid 
effusion,  various  in  degree,  in  twenty-eight ;  vascularity  of  the 
pia  mater  in  somewhat  less  than  one-half;  the  rosy  tinge  of  the 
cortical  substance,  uniformly  diffused  through  its  entire  extent, 

1  Chomel'a  Lemons  de  Clinique  MMlcale,  p.  294. 
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in  seventeen,  and  more  or  less  injection  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance in  all  but  eight.  This  injection  is  generally  proportionate 
to  the  red  color  of  the  gray  substance,  and  both  phenomena  are 
most  common  and  strongly  marked  in  cases  which  terminate 
early.  The  serous  effusions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  fre- 
quently found  in  cases  that  have  beei^  protracted.  In  rare  in- 
stances, there  is  a  slight  increase  or  diminution  in  the  consistence 
of  the  brain,  besides  some  other  unimportant  and  accidental 
alterations. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  several  lesions,  there  is, 
amongst  pathologists,  a  difference  of  opinion.  Those  who  still 
cling  to  the  doctrines  of  the  old  and  exclusive  physiological  school, 
and  who  are  haunted  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  irritation^ 
regard  the  foregoing  changes  as  the  evidence  and  result  of  in- 
flammatory action.  Others  think,  that  not  only  is  there  no 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  action  of  this  morbid  element,  but  that 
there  are  many  and  insuperable  objections  to  such  an  opinion. 

There  is  no  ascertained  relation  between  the  cerebral  symptoms 
during  life,  and  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  appreciable  after  death.  Delirium  and  somnolence 
are  found  to  have  occurred  as  frequently,  and  to  have  been  as 
strongly  marked,  in  patients  whose  brains  presented  no  changes, 
or  exceedingly  slight  ones,  after  death,  as  in  those  of  an  opposite 
character.  Again,  it  is  obvious,  that  these  lesions  are  in  no 
way  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever,  since  they  are  found  almost  as 
frequently  in  patients  dead  from  other  acute  diseases,  excluding 
those  of  the  brain  itself  and  its  envelops,  as  in  those  dead  from 
the  fever. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  AND  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS. 

Sec.  I. — Pharynx  and  (Esophagus.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  these  organs  are  found  in  their  natural 
state.  The  only  lesion  of  any  considerable  frequency,  which 
they  exhibit,  consists  in  ulcerations  of  their  mucous  lining. 
These  were  noticed  by  Louis,  in  the  pharynx,  in  eight  of  forty- 
six  cases ;  and  in  the  oesophagus,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
They  vary  in  size,  from  one  to  six  or  eight  lines  in  diameter,  are 
circular  or  oval  in  shape,  and  generally  quite  superficial.     In 
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many  of  these  cases,  there  is  difficult  or  painful  deglutition.  In 
others,  especially  where  there  is  delirium,  this  symptom  is  wholly 
wanting,  as  it  sometimes  is,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in 
cases  of  ulceration  and  partial  destruction  of  the  epiglottis. 

Dr.  Jenner  found  inflammation,  with  or  without  ulceration  of 
the  larynx  and  pharynx,  in  about  half  of  his  cases.  His  analysis 
leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  laryngeal  is  secondary  to  the 
pharyngeal  affection ;  and  that  "m  typhoid  fever  laryngitis^  in- 
dependent of  pharyngitis^  is  extremely  infrequent,''^ 

Sbc.  n. — Stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
unlike  that  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  is  generally  more  or 
less  remoyed  from  a  healthy  condition.  Louis  fqimd  it  free 
from  any  obvious  lesion,  excepting  an  occasional  slight  change  of 
color,  in  about  one-third  only  of  his  cases.  The  alterations  of 
which  it  is  the  seat  are  various.  The  most  common  consist  of 
changes  in  its  color,  its  consistence,  its  thickness,  in  mamellona- 
tion,  and  ulceration.  These  alterations  may  exist  separately,  or, 
as  happens  more  frequently,  two  or  more  ^  of  them  are  found 
together.  The  most  common  change  of  color  consists  of  increased 
degrees  of  redness.  This  redness  is  of  various  shades,  occupies 
different  portions  of  the  stomach,  most  commonly  the  great  tube- 
rosity, and  seems  to  be  dependent  on  different  causes.  Sometimes, 
even  when  not  connected  with  any  other  change  in  the  membrane, 
it  is,  probably,  t^e  result  of  inflammatory  action ;  but,  in  many 
instances,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  existing  as  a 
simple  lesion,  is  frequently  associated  with  a  diminution  of  its 
natural  thickness.  This  alteration,  either  simple  or  complicated, 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  membrane,  but  it  is  oftenest  confined 
to  that  of  the  cardiac  extremity.  Of  fourteen  cases  mentioned 
by  Chomel,  the  softening  was  limited  to  this  region  in  ten.  In 
some  cases,  it  exists  in  separate  bands ;  in  others,  it  spreads  over 
a  continuous  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  thinning  occasionally 
extends  through  the  membrane,  resulting,  of  course,  in  its  entire 
destruction.  The  softening  with  thinning  is  found,  nearly  always, 
in  those  cases  which  terminate  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
fever.' 

'  Jenner,  Ac,  p.  49. 

•  Lome's  Researches  on  Typhoid  Ferer,  toL  i.  p.  173,  Ist  ed. 
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Ulcerations  of  the  mucooB  membrane  are  present  in  a  (evr  in- 
stances. Louis  found  them  in  four  of  forty-six  cases.  Of  forty- 
two  cases  quoted  by  Chomel,  they  were  not  found  in  any.  These 
ulcerations  are  small  in  size,  superficial,  and  not  Tery  numerous. 
There  is  another  pathological  state  of  the  gastric  mucous  surface, 
to  which  the  name  mamellonation  has  been  applied.  This  lesion 
consists  of  small  elevations  of  the  membrane,  pretty  regularly 
circular,  or  oval  in  their  form,  and  scattered  thickly,  and  in  con- 
siderable numbers  over  different  portions  of  the  stomach.  This 
peculiar  condition  generally  exists,  in  connection  with  other  alter- 
ations, especially  with  softening,  and  increased  redness.  Like 
most  of  the  gastric  lesions,  it  is  oftener  present  in  cases  which 
terminate  early,  than  those  which  are  prolonged. 

Louis  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  relationship,  if 
any  such  exists,  between  these  various  pathological  states  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  ajid  the  gastric  symptoms.  The  result 
of  his  inquiries  is  this :  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
the  several  lesions,  separately  or  combined,  are  found  after  death, 
when  there  had  been  no  gastric  indications  of  their  presence 
during  life ;  and  that  epigastric  distress,  either  alone,  or  with 
nausea,  not  unfrequently  has  occurred  in  cases  where  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  in  a  healthy  condition.  All 
the  cases,  however,  in  which  there  was  epigastric  distress,  ac- 
companied by  repeated  vomiting  of  bile,  exhibited  more  or  less 
extensive  disease  of  the  membrane.^  So  far  as  the  absence  of 
any  constant  relationship  between  the  lesions  of  the  stomach  and 
the  gastric  symptoms  is  concerned,  the  conclusions  of  Louis  are 
abundantly  sustained  by  the  researches  of  Chomel.* 

Sec.  in, — Small  Intestines,  In  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
there  is  lesion  of  the  small  intestines.  This  lesion  is  peculiar.  It 
is  found  in  no  other  disease.  It  is  generally  extensive.  Consti- 
tuting, as  this  lesion  does,  the  characteristic,  and,  of  course,  the 
most  interesting  and  important  pathological  element  of  typhoid 
fever,  I  shall  describe  it  with  all  possible  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness.    Before  proceeding,  however,  to  do  this,  I  will  more  briefly 

>  Loxii8*8  Researches  on  Typhoid  Fever,  voL  i.  p.  467,  et  seq.y  2d  ed, 
«  Lemons  de  Clinique  MAdicale.    Par  A.  F.  Chomel,  p.  247,  ei  seq. 
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enumerate  certain  other  occaaional  changes  that  are  found  in  the 
BmaU  intestines* 

The  doodennm  is  not  often  the  seat  of  any  yerj  considerable 
disease.  Not  unfrequently,  it  is  entirely  natural ;  at  other  times 
the  mucous  membrane  is  morbidly  red,  softened,  and,  yery 
rarely,  the  seat  of  a  small  number  of  minute,  superficial  ulcera- 
tions. 

The  small  intestines  are  mediately  distended  with  flatus,  in  a 
few  cases.  Their  contents  consist,  commonly,  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucus,  especially  in  the  upper  portion,  and  of  liquid 
bilious  matter,  of  a  light  yellow  or  orange  color,  sometimes  ^ 
tinged  with  red.  In  cases  where,  there  has  been  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels,  blood,  either  coagulated  or  dark  colored,  and 
grumous,  is  found  in  the  intestines. 

In  many  of  these  same  cases,  and  in  some  others  where  there 
has  been  no  hemorrhage,  and  where  no  blood  is  found  in  the  in- 
testines, the  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  sanguineous  infiltra- 
tion. This  condition  has.  been  particularly  described  by  Ghomel. 
I  have  seen  it  more  extensive,  and  more  strongly  marked  in  two 
cases  of  death  from  acute  jaundice,  in  both  of  which  there  were 
hemorrhagic  discharges  from  the  bowels,  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
It  may  exist  to  the  extent  of  only  a  few  inches,  or  of  several  feet. 
It  is  generally  continuous,  not  in  patches  or  zones.  The  color  of 
the  membrane  ranges  from  a  rose  to  a  very  dark  red,  and  it  has 
a  peculiarly  brilliant  and  trembling  or  quivering  appearance,  like 
jeUy.  Chomel  found  this  lesion  in  seven  of  forty-two  cases.  He 
is  very  confident  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  hemorrhage 
from  that  portion  of  the  membrane  which  it  occupies.^ 

The  mucous  membrane,  excliudve  of  the  elliptical  plates  and 
the  isolated  follicles,  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  more  or  less  changed 
in  color.  In  many,  it  is  pretematurally  red.  This  redness  is 
sometimes  continuous,  and  extends  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tract;  at  other  times,  and  more  frequently,  it  exists  in 
patches  or  zones.  Occasionally,  the  color  is  grayish;  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  disease  has  been  protracted  to  a  late 
period. 

The  consistence  of  the  membrane,  like  its  color,  is  found,  in  a 
modeorate  proportion  of  cases,  quite  natural     Oftener,  however,  it 

1  Lemons  de  Cliniqtie  M^cale.    Par  A.  F.  Chemel,  p.  252,  et  $eq. 
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is  more  or  less  diminished;  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  resemble 
an  unorganized  pulp,  spread,  like  a  layer  of  paste,  over  the  sub- 
jacent tissue.  This  softening  is  in  some  cases  quite  simple ;  that 
is,'it  is  not  connected  with  any  other  appreciable  alteration.  In 
others,  the  membrane  is,  at  the  same  time,  reddened  or  thickened, 
or  both.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Louis,  that  these  two  forms  of  soft- 
ening are  unlike  in  their  character  and  causes.  The  latter  he 
considers  to  be  inflammatory;  the  former  he  thinks  may  depend 
on  difierent  causes,  but  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  inflammation. 
In  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  cases,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
result  pf  a  post-mortem  or  cadaveric  change. 

The  invariable  and  characteristic  lesion  found  in  the  small  in- 
testines, to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  consists  in  alterations, 
differing  somewhat  in  different  cases,  of  the  elliptical  platea^  or 
Peyer'B  glands.  The  condition  in  which  these  bodies  are  found 
varies  with  the  duration  of  the  disease,  with  the  distance  of  the 
plates  themselves  from  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  and  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  Without  entering 
into  so  minute  and  elaborate  a  description  of  the  several  forms 
of  this  lesion  as  has  been  very  properly  given  in  the  original 
researches  of  Louis  and  Chomel,  I  shall  enumerate  the  principal 
and  more  striking  varieties. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  consisting  of  those  which  termi- 
nate early,  the  elliptical  plates,  together  with  the  subjacent  cel- 
lular tissue,  are  merely  increased  in  thickness,  with  redness  and 
softening.  This  increase  of  thickness  is  such,  that  the  edges  of 
the  plates  project  to  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  or  three  lines 
above  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes,  the  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  plates  and  of  the  subjacent  tissue  is  quite  simple, 
the  color  and  consistence  of  the  membrane  remaining  unaltered. 
This  simplest  form  of  the  lesion,  that  I  am  now  describing,  like 
all  the  others,  which  are  more  complex,  is  invariably  found  most 
advanced,  and  most  strongly  marked,  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  ileum.  Each  successive  plate,  as  we  go  upward  along  the 
intestinal  tract,  from  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  is  less  and  less  pro- 
foundly altered,  till  we  arrive  at  those  which  are  in  a  natural 
condition.  The  number  of  plates,  thus  changed,  is  very  various; 
sometimes  extending  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  at  others  limited 
to  one  or  two,  and  these  always  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  ileo-coecal  valve.     Louis  says  that,  in  two-thirds  of  the 
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cases,  the  number  of  plates,  more  or  less  altered,  is  from  twelve 
to  forty. 

The  surfaces  of  the  thickened  plates  frequently  present  a  granu- 
lar or  finely  mamellonated  appearance,  occasioned  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gray  orifices  of  the  cryptse,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
plates.  This  condition  becomes  very  manifest  when  the  gland  is 
detached  from  its  subjacent  tissue,  and  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  light.  At  other  times,  the  surface  of  the  thickened  membrane, 
corresponding  to  the  plates,  is  quite  smooth  and  level. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  plates,  instead  of  being  merely 
thickened,  with  or  without  redness  and  softening,  are  more  or  less 
extensively  the  seat  of  ulcerations.  These  ulcerations  vary  very 
much  in  size  and  in  number.  It  frequently  happens,  for  instance, 
that  in  proceeding  from  above  downwards,  in  our  examination, 
after  having  passed  over  several  plates,  simply  thickened,  we 
come  to  one  of  them  in  which  there  is  a  single,  circumscribed 
ulceration,  with  perpendicular  edges,  extending  more  or  less 
deeply  into  the  thickened  tissues.  As  we  go  on  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  intestine,  the  ulcerations  become  more  and  more 
numerous  and  extensive,  till  at  last,  for  several  inches  next  to 
the  valve,  the  plates  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  we  find  only 
ulcerations,  corresponding  to  their  sizes  and  shapes,  occupying 
their  places. 

These  intestinal  ulcerations  are  commonly  more  or  less  regu- 
larly rounded  or  oval  in  their  shape.  Sometimes,  however,  their 
borders  are  irregularly  jagged,  and  angular.  So  their  edges  are, 
in  most  cases,  pretty  regularly  perpendicular  and  smooth,  but 
sometimes  they  are  ragged  and  shreddy.  The  bottoms  of  the 
ulcerations  vary,  of  course,  with  their  depths.  They  consist, 
sometimes,  of  the  cellular  tissue  immediately  under  the  mucous 
membrane;  sometimes  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  sometimes  of 
the  peritoneal  covering.  Occasionally,  this  covering  itself  gives 
way,  perforation  takes  place,  and  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
are  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Louis  found 
this  lesion  in  eight  of  fifty-five  cases.  Chomel  quotes  two  in- 
stances of  its  occurrence,  in  his  clinique  at  the  H6tel  Dieu ;  in 
one  of  which,  however,  the  perforation  took  place  in  the  large 
intestine.  The  perforation  is  usually  single,  small  in  diameter, 
and  near  to  the  termination  of  the  ileum.  In  one  of  three  oases, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hale,  it  was  at  the  distance  of  forty-four 
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inches  from  tke  ileo-C(Bcal  yalve.  It  generally  takes  place  at  a 
late  period  of  the  disease.  Perforation  occurred  in  three  of  Dr. 
Jenner's  twenty-three  cases^  respectively  on  the  seventeenth, 
thirty-first,  and  forty-second  day  of  disease.  "  The  perforation 
in  all  three  took  place  through  the  floor  of  an  ulcer  seated  on 
one  of  the  agndnated  glands.  In  two  of  the  three,  perforation 
occurred  in  the  lower  nine  inches  of  the  ileum ;  in  one,  three 
feet  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  In  two  of  the  three,  the  coats 
of  the  intestine  were  destroyed  through  their  whole  thickness,  at 
another  spot  from  that  at  which  the  perforation,  which  proved 
fatal,  took  place;  but  the  contents  of  the  bowel  had  been  pre- 
vented escaping  through  the  apertmre  first  formed  by  adhesion, 
in  the  one  case,  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  other,  to 
a  fold  of  the  intestine.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  one  of  the 
three  cases  certainly,  the  fatal  perforation  took  place  after  the 
termination  of  the  fever."^  It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  this 
fatal  accident  commonly  occurs  in  the  course  of  very  mild,  or 
almost  entirely  latent,  forms  of  the  fever.  This  was  the  case  in  ten 
of  twelve  instances  cited  by  Chomel.  Cbomel  suggests  that  the 
distension  of  the  intestines  by  gas  may  frequently  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  perforation.  This  seems  hardly  probable,  since 
the  greatest  distension  is  usually  confined  to  the  large  intestine, 
while  perforation  is  most  frequent  in  the  small.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  frequency  of  the  accident  in  the  mildest,  and  in 
some  degree,  latent  form  of  the  disease,  might  possibly  be  occa- 
sioned by  mechanical  causes,  especially  by  efforts  of  the  patient 
while  standing  and  walking. 

This  accident  is  much  less  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 
Taupin  met  with  it  only  twice,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
eases ;  and  Barthez  and  Billiet  only  once,  in  one  hundred  and 
eleven  cases. 

There  is  another  peculiar  appearance  of  the  diseased  plates, 
which  is  found  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  according  to 
Louis,  in  somewhat  less  than  one-third.  This  seems  to  consist 
in  a  morbid  change  or  transformation  of  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue.  Instead  of  being  simply  hypertrophic,  with  or  without 
redness  and  softening,  as  in  the  oases  already  described,  there  is 
deposited  in  the  tissue  a  substance  of  a  yellowish  color,  destitute 

1  Jenner,  &o.,  p.  61. 
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of  ftny  traces  of  organisation,  presenting  a  sur&ce  somewhat 
glossy  when  cut,  and  abont  as  hard  and  friable  as  crude  tubercle. 
The  term  typhouM  matter  has  been  given  to  this  morbid  deposit. 
This  peculiar  condition  was  observed  in  several  subjects,  during 
the  grave  ^idemic  of  188^-4,  in  the  city  of  Lowell ; .  and  in 
accordance  with  the  fact,  previously  noticed  by  Louis,  it  was  most 
frequent  and  striking  in  cases  which  terminated  quite  early. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  alteration  in  question  is 
connected  with  the  more  severe  and  rapid  forms  of  the  disease. 

M.  Forget  describes  the  lesion  of  Peyer's  glands  under  six 
different  forms.  The  first  of  these  he  calls  the  form  potntiUSe, 
the  punctated  or  pointed  form.  It  was  first  described  by  Bcede- 
rer  and  Wagler ;  and  its  appearance  compared  with  that  of  the 
beard  newly  shaven.  This  condition  of  the  glands  has  been 
noticed  by  Andral,  Chomel,  Forget,  and  others ;  but  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  especially  connected  with  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  doubted  even  whether  the  appearance  is  really 
pathologicaL    It  is  not  often  met  with. 

The  second  form  is  the  reticulated.  The  glands  are  rarely 
thickened ;  their  color  varies  from  that  of  a  grayish  red  to  a  deep 
red,  and  their  consistence  is  greatly  diminished.  The  substance 
of  the  glands  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pretty  regular  net- 
work, resembling  somewhat  the  pulp  of  a  cherry.  This  appear- 
ance is  more  striking  when  the  glands  are  examined  under  water. ' 
It  has  been  suggested --that  this  form  may  be  constituted  by  the 
first,  or  at  least  by  the  earlier,  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
glands. 

The  third  is  the  haney-eamb  form.  It  is  the  hard  form  of 
Louis,  and  has  been  already  described. 

'  The  fourth  form  is  the  pustular.  The  peculiarity  of  this  form 
consists  simply  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  altered  glands. 
These  are  small  and  circular,  thus  occasioning  the  pustular 
appearance.  Cruveilhier  and  Forget  think  that  this  pustular 
form  is  generally  connected  with  very  grave  and  rapidly  fatal 
cases  of  the  disease. 

The  next  form  is  the  gangrenoue.    Forget  says  it  is  always 

the  result  of  the  hard  or  honey-eomb  form.     The  substance  of 

the  gland  loses  its  vitality ;  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish 

color ;  its  edges,  growing  ragged  and  shreddy,  are  detached ;  and 
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finally  the  entire  gland  is  thrown  oS^  leaying  the  subjacent  mus- 
cnlar  or  serons  tissue  exposed. 

The  sixth  is  the  ulcerated  form.  This  has  been  already  de- 
scribed with  a  sufficient  degree  of  minuteness. 

These  lesions  of  the  follicles,  both  isolated  and  agminated,  can 
very  generally  be  recognized  through  the  outer  or  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  intestine.  This  coat,  at  the  points  corresponding  to 
the  thickened  and  ulcerated  glands,  is  frequently  of  a  reddish  or 
bluish  color,  sometimes  injected,  or  even  covered  with  a  layer  of 
fibrine ;  and  the  thickened  glands  can,  in  most  cases,  be  distinctly 
felt  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  as  chancres,  says  Forget,  can  be 
felt  through  the  prepuce. 

Dr.  Jenner,  after  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  these 
lesions  in  twenty-three  oases,  sums  up  the  results  in  the  following 
conclusions : — 

^'  1.  That  ulceration  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  may 
commence  in  two  modes ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  abrasion  of  the  extremely  softened  superficial 
tissue,  and  then  enlargement  of  the  breach  of  continuity  thus 
formed,  in  depth  and  extent,  by  simple  ulceration;  on  the  other, 
by  sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  submucous  tissue  containing  the 
before-described  deposit,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  it, 
and  then  extension  of  the  ulcer  in  breadth  and  width,  by  the 
separation  of  minute  sloughs  from  the  edges  of  the  breach  of 
continuity,  left  after  the  separation  of  the  slough  first  formed. 

^'2.  That  when  the  whole  of  the  deposit  has  sloughed  out,  no 
fresh  deposit  is  formed;  and  that,  consequently,  as  the  whole  of 
that  d^osit  is  seated  in  the  submucous  tissue,  destruction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine  must  be  the  result  of  simple 
ulceration. 

^'3.  That  resolution  of  the  disease  afiecting  the  patches  may  in 
some  cases  occur  before  ulceration  has  taken  place. 

^'4.  That  ulcers  of  considerable  size  may  heal. 

^^5.  That  no  contraction  follows,  within  a  short  period,  the 
healing  of  the  ulcers. 

^'  6.  That  ulcers  dependent  for  their  origin  on  the  presence  in 
the  system  of  the  fever  poison,  may,  after  the  fever  has  run  its 
course,  continue  to  spread,  retard  recovery,  and  even  cause  death 
by  perforation. 

"  7.  That  while  some  of  the  ulcers  are  undergoing  the  healing 
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process,  others  n^j  be  spreading ;  or,  as  Bokitansky  says,  may 
pass  into  the  state  of  atonic  ulcers. 

"  The9e  atonic  or  simple  ulcers^  left  after  the  termination  of 
the  f ever ^  are  a  frequent  cause  of  lenffthened  duration  of  illness 
in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  J"^ 

I  have  spoken  of  this  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  in  some 
of  the  forms  which  have  now  been  enumerated,  as  invariably 
present  in  typhoid  fever.  I  have  also  spoken  of  it  as  charac- 
teristic of  diis  disease.  The  question  of  the  absoluteness  of  this 
pathological  law— of  the  constancy  of  the  relationship  between 
t^e  intestinal  lesion  and  the  group  of  symptoms  by  which  we 
recognise  the  disease,  during  life — will  be  further  considered, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  only  remaining  alterations  found  in  the  small  intestine,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  speak,  are  those  of  the  isolated  follicles, 
or  Brunner's  glands.  Louis  found  them  more  or  less  diseased,  in 
twelve  of  forty-six  cases.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  change 
which  have  just  been  described,  in  connection  with  the  elliptical 
plates,  and,  like  the  latter,  they  are  most  numerously  and  most 
profoundly  altered,  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  ileo- 
ccecal  valve. 

In  this  disease,  as  in  most  others,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
death  takes  place,  unexpectedly,  from  unknown  causes,  or  from 
indiscretions  in  diet  and  regimen,  after  the  establishment  of  con- 
valescence. These  occurrences  have  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the 
^pearances  of  the  diseased  glands,  during  their  march  towards 
ihmr  original,  healthy  condition.  The  deep  red  tint,  character- 
istic of  acute  inflammation,  is  found,  in  these  cases,  to  have  given 
place  to  various  shades  of  gray,  ash  color,  brown,  and  'blue.  The 
edges  of  the  ulcerations,  if  such  have  existed,  are  smooth  and 
flattened,  passing  off  imperceptibly,  each  way,  into  the  bottoms 
of  the  ulcers,  and  into  the  adjacent  healthy  membrane.  These 
cicatrizing  ulcers  are  always  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
intestine.  Of  forty-two  cases,  Chomel  found  eleven,  in  which 
there  was  either  partial  or  complete  cicatrization  of  tiiie  ulcerated 
glands ;  and  in  all  these,  the  cicatrization  was  limited  to  the  last 
six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ileum.  It  would  seem  to  be  very 
certain  that  the  process  of  restoration  in  the  diseased  glands 
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follows  the  same  march,  from  the  ileo-coecal  valve  upwards,  which 
is  so  evidently  followed  in  the  development  of  the  lesions  them- 
selves. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Chomel  that,  where  the  cicatrization  of  the 
ulcers  is  complete,  all  traces  of  the  lesion  finally  disappear.  He 
says  that,  in  the  numerous  autopsies  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  many 
of  which  there  was  good  reason  to  think  that  the  subjects  had 
formerly  had  typhoid  fever,  there  were  never  found  any  obvious 
proofs  of  old  ulcerations,  in  the  form  of  remaining  cicatrices.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  many  cases,  especially  in  mild 
forms  of  the  disease,  the  local  lesion  terminates  in  resolution, 
there  having  been  no  loss  of  substance,  either  by  ulceration,  or 
gangrene. 

Sec.  rV. — Large  Intestine.  There  are  only  two  alterations 
of  the  large  intestine,  especially  connected  with  typhoid  fever. 
These  are  its  distension  by  flatus  and  ulcerations.  The  flatulent 
distension  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  some- 
times very  great,  pushing  up  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  dia- 
phragm much  beyond  their  usual  positions,  and  accounting  for 
the  extreme  tympanitic  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  during  life. 
Louis  found  this  meteorism  of  the  large  intestine  most  frequently 
present  and  most  strongly  marked  in  cases  which  terminated 
between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  day. 

Ulcerations  are  found  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  They 
were  present  in  twenty-three  of  seventy-four  examinations,  made 
by  Louis  and  Barth.  They  are  generally  small  in  size,  more  or 
less  regularly  rounded,  not  very  numerous,  more  superficial  than 
those  of  the  small  intestines,  and  occupying,  most  frequently,  the 
coecum,  though  not  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine. 
This  lesion  is  most  common  in  cases  terminating  late  in  the  dis- 
ease. In  a  small  number  of  instances,  the  sub-muoous  cellular 
substance  of  the  isolated  follicle  is  found  to  have  undergone  the 
same  yellowish  transformation  that  has  already  been  spoken  of 
as  occurring  in  the  elliptical  plates. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines  is  sometimes 
healthy  throughout.  At  others,  it  is  reddened,  or  thickened,  or 
diminished  in  consistence.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  these 
last-mentioned  alterations,  in  any  way  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever; 
since  they  are  found  as  frequently  in  many  other  acute  diseases 
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ad  in  this.    The  contents  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  nsnallj  thin,  and  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  color. 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  intestinal  lesions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  yarioos  abdominal  symptoms  on  the  other,  I  have 
but  little  to  say.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
a  relation  does  not  exist.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diarrhoea  and  the  abdominal  pains  are  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent lesions  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently 
evident  that  this  relation  is  far  from  being  constant  and  inva- 
riable* In  this,  as  in  almost  all  other  diseases,  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms,  the  perturbations  and  perversions  in  the  functions 
of  the  disordered  organs,  are  not  to  be  measured,  exclusively,  by 
the  appreciable  pathologi.cal  alterations  which  may  exist  in  the 
organs  themselves.  Other  elements  and  other  influences,  many 
of  them  obscure  and  difficult  to  seize  and  to  estimate,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  symptoms.  We  thus  find  in 
typhoid  fever  that,  although  there  may  be  a  general  relationship* 
between  the  abdominal  symptoms  and  the  intestinal  lesions, 
sometimes  the  lesions  are  almost  entirely  latent;  they  are  not 
revealed  by  any  characteristic  symptom  during  life.  Occasionally, 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  elliptical  plates,  with  changes  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  may  exist  without  giving  rise  to  much  diarrhoea 
or  to  any  other  prominent  abdominal  symptom. 

Sec.  V. — Lymphatic  Glands.  The  glands  of  the  mesentery 
are  always  found  more  or  less  changed ;  according  to  their  posi- 
tion, and  according  to  the  period  at  which  the  disease  has  termi- 
nated. Where  death  takes  place  before  the  expiration  of  the 
third  week,  they  are  increased  in  volume,  diminished  in  consist- 
ence, and  of  a  rosy,  or  red,  color.  If  life  is  prolonged  beyond 
this  period,  the  volume  is  found  more  nearly  natural,  the  soften- 
ing is  less  marked,  and  the  red  color  is  supplanted  by  various 
shades  of  gray,  and  violet.  In  some  of  them,  there  are  found 
small  yellow  points  of  a  purulent  deposition.  The  diseased  glands 
correspond,  very  nearly,  to  the  altered  elliptical  plates ;  those  near- 
est the  ileo-coecal  valv^  being  most  changed  in  their  appearance. 
In  a  few  instances,  the  glands  are  moderately  enlarged,  softAied, 
and  reddened,  opposite  the  upper  plates  of  the  intestine,  which 
continue  healthy. 

The  glands  of  the  meso-colon  are  also  affected  in  a  similar 
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manner,  but  less  extensirely  and  less  constantly.  The  siune  ob- 
seryation,  with  the  same  qualification,  is  true  of  the  other  lymph- 
atic glands  of  the  body.  It  is  also  true  that  these  glimds  are 
rarely  changed  from  their  healthy  state  in  any  oUier  acute  disease. 

Sec.  VL — Spleen.  The  spleen  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
altered  in  its  appearance.  The  most  constant  change  conmsts  in 
an  augmentation  of  its  yolume.  In  many  cases,  it  is  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  it  is  in  its  natural  state.  It  is,  also,  very 
generally  diminished  in  consistence.  This  softening  is  sometimes 
extreme,  so  that  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  is  reduced  almost 
to  an  inorganic,  pulpy  mass.  The  increased  size  of  the  spleen, 
and  its  softening,  frequently  exist  together,  but  not  always.  The 
cases  in  which  this  happens  most  commonly,  and  in  which  the 
two  lesions  are  strongly  marked,  -are  those  terminating  most 
rapidly.  The  color  of  the  spleen  is  very  often  changed  from  its 
healthy  appearance,  though  not  so  uniformly  as  its  yolume  and 
consistence.  It  is  generally  darker  than  natural,  of  a  deep, 
bluish  brown,  and  sometimes  almost  black.  These  changes  of 
yolume,  consistence,  and  color  generally  extend  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the  spleen.  Louis  found  this 
organ  in  its  natural  condition,  only  four  times  in  forty-six  exuni- 
nations.  All  the  alterations  to  which  it  is  subject  are  most 
strongly  marked  in  those  cases  which  terminate  before  the  thir- 
tieth day. 

I  haye  ayoided,  for  the  most  part,  the  elaborate  discussion  of 
questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  yarious  lesions 
which  are  found  in  typhoid  feyer.  It  may  be  well,  howeyer,  to 
obserye  here  that  these  alterations  of  the  spleen  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  any  inflammatory  action.  *The  reasons  adduced  by 
Louis  for  this  opinion  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  satisfactory. 
Pus,  the  most  unequiyocal  eyidence  of  inflammation,  is  neyer 
found ;  the  serous  enyelope  of  the  spleen  is  unaltered ;  and  the 
softening  and  enlargement  affect  uniformly  the  whole  substance 
of  the  organ ;  which,  so  far  as  all  analogies  enable  us  to  decide, 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  these  lesions  were  the  result  of  inflam- 
matAry  action.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  these  alterations  of  the  spleen,  in 
typhoid,  as  well  as  in  other  feyers  hereafter  to  be  described,  de- 
pend upon  some  special  and  peculiar  cause  connected  with  the 
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diseaaeB  in  which  they  oocor,  the  nature  and  operation  of  which 
are  unknown  to  us;  and  further,  that  the  lesions  seem  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  pathological  element,  so  obscure  in  its  nature  and 
causes,  bat  so  extensive  and  fatal  in  its  results,  to  which  the  term 
cangeition  has  been  applied ;  and  not  with  that  other  element,  to 
which  the  term  infiaiwmcUion  has  been  applied. 

Sbc,  Vn. — Liver.  The  only  alteration  of  any  considerable 
frequency,  in  the  liver,  consists  of  softening.  This  existed  in 
about  one-half  of  Louis's  cases;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  found 
oftenest  during  the  warm  season,  it  may  be  that,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  at  least,  it  is  a  cadaveric  phenomenon,  resulting  from 
commencing  decomposition.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
the  color  of  the  liver  is  paler  than  natural,  and  it  is  less  filled 
with  fluids ;  less  frequently,  it  is  darkened  and  reddish,  and  mode- 
rately engorged  with  blood.  Andral  found  the  liver  almost  con- 
stantly healthy.* 

There  is  no  constant  or  uniform  alteration  in  the  qualities  of 
the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder.  Oftentimes,  it  is  found 
reddish,  greenish,  and  abundant ;  at  others,  it  is  darker,  of  va- 
rious shades,  less  liquid,  viscid,  and  less  abundant.  Occasionally, 
the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  gall-bladder,  is  manifestly  in- 
flamed, and  the  bladder  contains  pus.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  the  liver,  or  of  its  secretion,  at  all  peculiar  to  ty- 
phoid fever. 

Sec.  Vin. — Pancreas  ;  Salivary  Olandi  ;  Urinary  Appara- 
tus;  and  Sexual  Organs.  These  several  parts  are  generally 
found  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  occasional  lesions  which  they 
exhibit  are  such  as  occur  in  other  acute  diseases. 

The  accurate  and  extensive  researches  of  Rilliet  uid  Taupin 
have  shown  that  the  same  anatomical  lesions  are  found  in  pa- 
tients under  fifteen  years  of  age  as  in  adults.  The  difierences 
in  this  respect  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  are  too  few  and 
unimportant  to  make  it  worth  while  to  notice  them  in  detail. 
The  intestinal  ulcerations  seem  to  be  somewhat  less  numerous 
and  extensive  than  in  adults;  and  a  little  later,  perhaps,  in  their 
occurrence.     The  yellow,  hard,  friable  matter  is  rarely  met  with. 

>  Andral'fl  Cliniqne  Mddicalei  toL  ilL  p.  679. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

QEKSBAL  BBMABICS* 

Snch  are  the  conditions  of  the  several  organs  and  tissues  of 
the  body  in  typhoid  fever.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  organs  and  tissues  which  has  jnst  been 
given,  that  the  lesions  in  this  disease  are  numerous  and  profound. 
Its  pathological  anatomy  corresponds,  in  compl^ty,  variety,  and 
extent,  to  its  symptomatology.  There  are^  indeed,  few  if  any 
diseases  of  an  acute  character  and  of  common  occurrence,  in 
which  this  complexity,  variety,  and  extent  of  symptoms  and 
pathology  constitute  so  prominent  and  so  striking  a  feature  as 
in  this. 

Some  of  the  lesions,  as  has  already  been  said,  are  more  or  lesa 
accidental;  that  is,  they  do  not  necessarily  constitute  any  part  of 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease.  They  are  not  constantly 
present.  Many  of  these,  howeverj  such  as  the  changes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  alterations  of  the 
spleen,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  play  generally  an  important  part  in  the  pathology 
of  the  disease.  Other  lesions  are  not  accidental,  but  essential; 
necessary  to  the  disease.  They  always  enter  into  its  composition. 
They  make  up  one  of  its  constituent  elepients.  They  are  inva- 
riably present.  This  is  the  case  with  the  alteration  of  the  ellip- 
tical plates  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  mesentery,  corresponding  to  these  altered  plates. 

The  real  and  relative  importance  of  the  several  l^ions,  acci- 
dental and  essential,  is  a  question,  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge,  not  susceptible  of  absolute  and  positive  settlement. 
It  is  a  very  natural  and  philosophical  conclusion,  perhaps,  that 
the  essential  and  constant  lesions  are  more  important  than  those 
of  an  opposite  character.  This  is  true,  of  course,  so  far  as  diag- 
nosis is  concerned ;  so  far  as  the  fixing  and  identification  of  the 
specific  disease  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
these  lesions  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  rapidity 
and  the  danger  of  the  disease  than  some  of  the  others.  It  seems, 
indeed,  very  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  life  is  destroyed,  or 
the  disease  is  rendered  dangerous  and  severe,  by  the  successive 
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derelopinent  of  these  Becondary  alteratioiiB,  rather  than  by  the 
extent  and  gravity  of  the  essential  lesi<His  alone. 

The  order  of  snooesaion  in  which  the  several  lesions  commence 
and  are  dereloped  is  also  a  matter  not  susceptible  of  very 
rigorous  demonstration.  Death  almost  never  takes  place,  in  tli^ 
disease,  before  the  termination  of  the  first  week,  and  not  often  so 
early  as  this.  Still,  a  c«reful  study  and  comparisdb  of  the  patho- 
logical appearances  which  are  presented  in  cases  of  differing  dura- 
tions will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably  certain  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  I  think,  that 
one  of  the  first,  probably  the  first  pathological  alteration  which 
takes  place  in  the  solids,  consists  in  the  tumefaction  of  the  ellip- 
tieal  plate,  or  plates,  nearest  to  the  ileo-ccecal  valve.  This  tume- 
faction is  accompanied  or  followed  by  other  changes — an  afflux 
of  fluids,  softening  of  the  mucous  coat,  the  hard,  yellow  typhous 
deposit  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  and,  finally,  by  ulceration;  and 
these  several  lesions  taking  place,  first  in  the  plates  nearest  to 
the  ileo-coscal  valve,  gradually  and  successively  extend  to  those 
which  are  farther  removed  from  it.  Contemporaneous,  probably^ 
or  nearly  so,  with  these  alterations,  are  the  reddening,  enlarge- 
ment, and  softening  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  and  the  diminution  of  its  consistence,  occur,  ako, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease; 
and  the  same  thing  is  probably  true,  though  less  constantly,  per- 
haps, of  the  softening  of  other  organs.  The  various  pathological 
changes,  which  are  found  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, begin  and  are  developed,  it  would  seem,  at  uncertain  and 
indefinite  periods,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

As  to  the  relation  which  exists  between  these  appreciable  le- 
sions—one or  many  of  them — and  tl^e  disease  itself,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  This  is  a  question  which  is 
wholly  theoretical  in  its  character.  Its  settlement,  by  different 
individuals,  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  mode  of  interpreting 
the  phenomena  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  relations  of  these  pheno- 
mena which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  One  thing,  however,  we 
may  say,  and  that  with  great  confidence,  and  without  any  quali- 
fication ;  to  wit,  that  typhoid  fever  is  not  a  gastro-enteritU.  It 
may,  correctly  enough,  be  called  a  peculiar  enteritis^  or  a  dothinen- 
teritUy  but  not  a  gagtro-enteritU ;  and  this,  for  reasons  sufficiently 
obvious.    I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  are  justified  in  refer- 
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ring  typhoid  fever,  considered  as  a  disease — ^as  an  integral,  though 
complex,  pathological  condition,  and  process  or  series  of  processes 
— to  this  single  local  lesion  of  the  intestines.  I  do  not  think 
tiiat  we  are  justified  in  considerii^  the  latter  as  the  ezdosiye 
origin  and  cause  of  the  former,  as  we  consider  acute  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines  the  cause  of  that 
other  disease — ^that  other  integral  pathological  condition  and  pro- 
cess, or  series  of  processes — which  we  call  dysentery.  The  most 
striking  analogies  are  all  agunst  this  interpretation.  It  seems  to 
me  much  more  satisfactory  and  philosophical,  much  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  seen  in  many  other  diseases,  to  look  upon 
the  lesion  of  the  elliptical  plates,  not  as  the  local  cause  of  all  the 
other  appreciable  phenomena  of  typhoid  fever,  but  as  constitui- 
ing  one  of  the  pathological  elements,  in  a  very  obscure  and  com« 
plex  disease;  aJl  which  elements,  and  this  quite  as  much  as  the 
others,  are  themselves  the  result  of  some  morbific  agent,  or  influ* 
enoe,  or  process,  the  nature,  sources,  and  operation  of  which  are 
wholly  unknown  to  us.  The  lesion  of  the  elliptical  plates  seems 
to  me  to  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  typhoid  fever,  con- 
sidered as  a  disease,  as  that  which  their  several  characteristic 
eruptions  bear  to  measles,  scarlatina,  and  smallpox.  In  none  of 
these,  have  we  any  right  to  regard  the  cutaneous  eruptions  as 
the  causes  of  the  symptoms,  and  of  the  other  various  phenomena, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  several  diseases  themselves.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CAUSES. 

The  only  catwea  of  typhoid  fever,  the  influence  of  which  has 
been  at  all  positively  and  accurately  ascertained,  are  these  three, 
to  wit — age;  recent  residence  in  a  given  place;  and  contagion. 
In  using  the  word  cause  here,  I  mean  merely  to  express  by  it 
some  of  those  circumstances  or  conditions  amidst  which  the  dis- 
ease under  consideration  most  frequently  occurs.  The  nature 
and  essence  of  the  actual,  producing,  efficient  cause  of  typhoid 
fever,  as  of  most  other  diseases,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

Sio.  I. — Locality.  Typhoid  fever  is,  evidently,  a  disease  of 
very  extensive  geographical  prevalence.  We  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining  its  limits,  but  there  is  good  ground,  I  think,  for 
believing  that  these  limits  are  wider  than  those  which  circum- 
scribe the  prevalence  of  any  other  strictly  idiopathic,  non-eruptive 
fever.  It  is  the  common  fever  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, indeed,  whether  this  section  of  the  country  is  the  seat  of 
any  other  fever,  unless  it  be  an  occasional  sporadic  case,  or  epi- 
demic, of  an  obscure  and  doubtful  character.  The  extent  of  the 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  in  the  New  England  States,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  statistics,  derived  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  the  city  of  Lowell,  for  a  series  of  sixteen  years,  from 
1880  to  1846,  inclusive.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-five.  There 
was  only  one  disease  which  occasioned  a  larger  number,  and  that 
was  consumption.  The  population  of  Lowell,  during  this  period, 
increased,  pretty  regularly,  from  6477  to  somewhat  more  than 
20,800.  The  number  of  deaths,  from  typhoid  fever,  annually, 
varied  from  five,  in  the  years  1830  and  1831,  to  forty-four,  in 
1839.  From  1832  to  1846,  the  smallest  number  in  any  single 
year  was  sixteen.  This  was  in  1841 ;  in  the  preceding  year,  it 
was  twenty-six ;  in  the  following  year,  it  was  forty-three.     In 
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1846,  the  mortality  went  up  to  one  hundred  and  one.  These 
statements  serve  to  show,  at  the  same  time,  the  importance  and 
frequency  of  the  disease,  and  the  variations  in  the  extent  of  its 
prevalence  in  different  years.  ^  It  prevails,  also,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  I  have  often  seen 
it  in  Kentucky,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  the  red  tongue  fever. 
It  is  probably  less  common  in  those  portions  of  the  United  States 
which  are  visited  by  the  various  forms  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fever,  than  in  those  which  are  exempt  from  these  diseases ; 
although  more  extensive  and  accurate  observations  than  have  yet 
been  made  are  necessary  to  settle  this  point.  Now  that  the 
means  for  correct  and  positive  diagnosis  of  the  several  distinct 
fevers  of  our  country  are  becoming  more  and  more  generally  dif- 
fused, there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
circumstances  in  the  natural  history  of  typhoid  fever,  will  soon 
be  satisfactorily  established. 

In  December,  1846, 1  addressed  letters  to  the  editors  of  the 
medical  journals,  published  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
inquiring  particularly  as  to  the  existence,  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  and  regions,  of  typhoid  fever.  These  letters  have 
been  promptly  and  kindly  noticed,  and  they  demonstrate  very 
conclusively  the  prevalence,  more  or  less  extensive,  throughout 
many  portions  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  of  genuine 
typhoid  fever,  its  symptoms  and  lesions  corresponding  exactly  to 
tiie  common  continued  fever  of  France  and  New  England.  The 
interest  attaching  to  this  subject  induces  me  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  this  correspondence. 

Dr.  Mattingly,  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  says  that  typhoid 
fever  prevailed  extensively  in  that  town  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1846.  He  enumerates  the  followmg  phenomena  as  very  con- 
stantly present  in  cases  of  moderate  severity.  ^'  Chills ;  increased 
local  or  general  heat;  accelerated  pulse,  generally  about  100;  loss 
of  appetite;  muscular  debility ;  more  or  less  diarrhoea ;  pains  in 
the  bowels;  dulness  of  the  intellect;  more  or  less  delirium;  fre- 
quent epistaxis ;  dry,  brown,  or  red  tongue,  trembling,  and  with 
difficulty  put  out  of  the  mouth ;  rose-colored  spots,  or  typhoid 
eruption ;  twitching  of  the  tendons ;  a  purplish  flush  on  one  side 
of  the  face,  passing  over  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
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hours ;  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tympanites ;  sonmolencey  or 
watchfulness ;  ringing  in  the  ears,  or  deafness ;  one  or  two  exa- 
cerbations of  feyer  ever j  day,  constantly  in  the  evening,  some- 
times in  t&e  forenoon.  These  symptoms  come  on  gradually,  in^ 
creasing  in  violence  from  day  to  day,  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  when^ 
after  remaining  about  at  a  stand  for  a  few  days,  they  gradu- 
ally give  way,  and  one  by  one  pass  off,  till  convalesc^ice  takes 
place."  No  one  will  doubt,  I  take  it,  the  genuineness  of  the  dis* 
ease  thus  described.  Dr.  M.  treated,  during  the  season^  fifty* 
three  cases.  Of  these,  twenty-six  were  between  fourteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age ;  eighteen,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five; 
and  nine,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty.  The  average  age  was 
nineteen  years  and  a  half,  nearly.  There  was  hemorrhage  6rom 
the  bowels  in  nine  cases.  Death  took  place  in  five  cases.  There 
was  one  autopsy,  showing  ulceration  of  the  elliptical  plates,  and 
redness  and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Dr.  Sutton,  of  Georgetown,  saw  in  his  own  town  and  neighbor^ 
hood,  during  the  year  1846,  forty-three  cases.  He  mentbns  a 
few  trifling  differences  between  his  cases,  and  the  disease  as  de- 
scribed in  my  book,  but  none  of  any  importance.  He  made  two 
autopsies,  both  of  which  exhibited  the  intestinal  and  mesenteric 
lesion. 

Dr.  Wooten,  of  Lowndesboro*,  Alabama,  says :  **  There  are 
physicians  in  our  State  who  contend  that  we  have  no  fevers  except 
those  of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  type.  But  my  experience 
justifies  me  in  declaring  this  to  be  an  error.  Typhoid  fever 
does  exist  here.  It  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  I 
think  it  is  most  common  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Its  occur- 
rence is  feur  more  frequent  of  late  years  than  formerly.  In  18S6, 
I  saw  but  one  case  of  it.  In  1837,  I  had  a  very  serious  attack 
of  it  myself;  I  was  seen  by  some  half  dozen  experienced  physi- 
cians, all  of  whom  spoke  of  it  as  a  very  rare  ea$e.  It  has 
gradually  grown  more  and  more  prevalent,  until  it  is  now  looked 
upon  as  a  rather  common  disease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  symptoms  of  this  fever.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are 
those  described  by  you  under  the  head  of  Typhoid  Fever ;  and 
that  it  is  unquestionably  the  disease  for  which  you  inquire." 

I  have  a  sensible  letter  from  Dr.  Gore,  who  practises  in  Wil- 
liamson Co.,  Tennessee.  There  is  one  locality  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, which,  from  the  extensive  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever, 
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i^ithin  the  last  few  years,  has  received  the  name  of  typhoid 
hottom. 

Dr.  Linton,  editor  of  the  8t.  L&ui$  Mtdical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nalj  in  a  short  but  excellent  letter,  says:  ^^  The  ferer,  or  yarietj 
of  ferer,  of  which  yon  speak,  preruls  here  as  in  Kentucky,  though 
I  think  it  is  not,  either  here  or  in  that  State,  generally  recognized 
as  the  typhoid  fever.  It  is  sometimes  called  winter  fever,  or 
nervous  fever,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  dignified  with  any  specific 
name.  But  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  here  a  continued  fever, 
commencing  with  chilly  sensations,  headache,  and  general  mal- 
aiUy  complicated  with  diarrhoea,  and  more  or  less  bronchial  irri- 
tation, and  exhibiting  in  its  course,  in  many  instances,  the  rose 
^pots,  or  sodamina,  or  both,  and  running  a  course  of  from  three 
or  four  to  six  or  seven  weeks,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have 
treated  several  such  cases  in  this  city." 

Dr.  Leake,  of  Tazoo  city,  Mississippi,  says  the  disease  has  pre- 
vailed more  <m:  lees  extensively,  for  several  years,  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

Dr.  Coe,  of  Dekalb  Co.,  Georgia,  says,  in  a  letter,  dated 
March  17, 1847 :  ^^  About  one  year  ago,  an  epidemic  prevailed 
very  generally  over  a  small  extent  of  country,  whidi  I  determined 
to  be  typhoid  fever.  The  section  in  which  it  prevailed  had  been 
previously  healthy ;  it  is  elevated,  with  a  poor  soil,  and  has  only 
one  small  stream  passing  through  it.  The  locality  of  which  I 
speak  was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  square,  and  almost  every 
family,  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  each  family,  except  old 
persons  and  young  children,  were  attacked  by  the  fever.  It  was 
most  extensive  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  amounted  to  two  hundred.  The  fcdlowing  were 
amongst  the  most  common  symptoms:  Chills,  more  or  less 
severe;  headache,  with  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  which  subsided 
in  a  few  days;  'tiiirst,  heat  of  the  skin,  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
and  an  evening  exacerbation;  entire  loss  of  appetite;  great 
muscular  debility;  dulness  and  confusion  of  the  intellect,  passing 
gradually  into  delirium;  great  restlessness,  subsiding  just  before 
day,  to  some  extent,  to  commence  again  about  breakfast-time; 
twitching  of  the  tendons ;  picking  at  the  bedclothes,  or  at  ima- 
ginary objects;  occasional  epistaids;  ringing  or  buzzing  in  the 
ears;  a  dry,  glutinous,  cracked,  red,  or  brown,  or  blackish- 
tongue,  protruded  with  trembling;  dark,  thick  eordes  on  the 
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teeth ;  diarrhoBa,  the  stook  thin  and  watery,  dark  or  yelloirifihy 
sometimes  bloody;  tynqMoiitie  state  of  the  abdomen;  gurgling 
in  the  right  iliac  region  on  pressure.  The  disease  uras  confined 
to  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  forty  years,  l^ere 
were  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  fatal  cases." 

Dr.  John  P.  Mettaner  describes  a  C(mtinned  fever  of  middle 
and  soathem  Virginia.  From  1816  to  1829,  he  treated  more 
than  four  hundred  cases.  He  says  the  disease  preyailed  in  three 
forms,  to  wit — ^those  of  synochoj  typhoid^  and  typhut.  Dr. 
Mettauer's  description  of  the  disease  is  not  sufficiently  minute 
and  detailed  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  these  distinc- 
tions. The  probabilities,  howeyer,  are  that  the  disease  was  true 
typhoid  fever,  and  nothing  else.^  Dr.  Austin  Plint,  of  Buffalo, 
has  published  an  account  of  the  disease,  as  it  prevailed  at  the  little 
settlement  of  North  Boston,  in  1843L  The  disease  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  by  a  traveller  from  Massachusetts.  Of  forty* 
three  persons,  constituting  the^  entire  population  of  the  village^ 
twenty-eight  had  the  fever  between  October  19  and  December 
7.     Ten  cases  terminated  fatally.' 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  speaks  of  its  frequent  and  extensive  pre^ 
valence  in  the  region  of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania.^ 

In  the  statement  of  deaths  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  1844,  forty-four  are  set  down  to  typhoid  fever. 
In  the  Report  of  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital  for  1844, 
ninety-two  cases  are  classed  as  typhdd  fever .^  I  do  not  know 
how  confidently  the  diagnosis,  in  these  cases,  is  to  be  relied  upon. 

It  would  seem  that  the  typhoid  is  the  most  common  and  gene- 
rally difiused  fever  of  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Certainly  it  is  so  of  France,  where  it  has  been  most 
extensively  and  thoroughly  studied.  It  seems  to  be  also  the  com- 
mon fever  of  Germany.  In  vol.  xlviii.  of  the  Udinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Jaumalj  there  is  a  notice  of  this  disease,  as  it  is 
described  by  several  writers,  prevailing  at  Brux  in  Bohemia, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  and  at  Stangenrod.  Burserius  describes  the 
disease  very  fully  and  accurately,  under  the  title  of  %low  nervous 
fever  J  Louis  saw  it  at  Gibraltar  in  1828.  It  occurs  with  con- 
siderable frequency  in  the  British  Islands,  although  it  is  not  their 

>  Amcr.  Joum.  Mod-  Sci.,  July,  1848.  «  Ibid.,  July,  1846. 

•  Ibid.,  Oct  1846. 

*  N.  0.  Med.  Jonm.,  rol.  i.  pp.  890,  892.      •  Inst  Pract  Med.,  toL  i.  p.  479. 
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most  common  form  of  fever.  The  means,  however,  for  ascertain- 
ing, with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  actual  extent  and  frequency 
of  its  prevalence,  in  the  several  portions  of  Gh-eat  Britain,  do  not 
exist,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  distinction  has  generally 
been  made  between  this  disease  and  the  contagious  typhus.  It 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  of  more  common  occurrence,  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  country,  than  in  others,  and  at  certain  seasons 
or  periods  of  time.  This  subject  will  necessarily  come  before  us 
again  in  the  account  which  will  be  given  of  the  investigations  that 
have  been  made,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  regard  to  the  iden- 
tity, or  the  non-identity,  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  fully  settied,  without  the  aid  of  observations  very 
much  more  extensive  and  discriminating  than  have  yet  been 
made.  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  real 
truth  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Typhoid  fever  seems  to  have  been 
of  common  occurrence  at  Dublin,  from  1826  to  1829.  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy states  that  he  found  the  elliptical  patches  more  or  less  dis- 
eased in  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cases  during  this  period,  present- 
ing a  striking  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  the  contagious  typhus 
of  1837.  Dr.  Stokes  also  says :  ^^  In  the  epidemic  of  1826  and 
1827,  we  observed  the  follicular  ulceration,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases.  In  many  instances,  perforation  took  place,  and  the 
whole  group  of  vital  and  cadaveric  phenomena  corresponded 
almost  exactly  to  the  dothinenteric  affection  of  the  French  au- 
thors.*'* In  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Christison  says:  "The  intestinal 
affection  has  repeatedly  presented  itself  in  groups ;  the  comtitutio 
doihinewUricay  to  speak  in  nosographical  language,  has  repeatedly 
appeared  and  disappeared,  as  a  subordinate  or  intercurrent  epi- 
demic, in  the  course  of  the  more  general  epidemic,  typhus."'  At 
Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire,  only  thirty  mil^  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh, this  would  seem  to  constitute,  as  it  does  in  France  and  in 
New  England,  the  common  form  of  fever.  Mr.  John  Goodsir,  Jr., 
informed  his  friend,  Dr.  Beid  of  Edinburgh,  that  for  five  years  he 
had  attended  about  one  hundred  cases  of  fever,  annually,  in  An- 
struther, and  its  neighborhood,  amongst  which  there  had  been 
fifteen  deaths.  In  ten  of  these,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
po%1rmort€m  examinations;  and  in  all  of  them  he  had  found  the 
elliptical  plates,  and  the  isolated  follicles  of  the  lower  portion  of 

>  Dungli8on*s  Medical  Library.  *  Ibid. 
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die  neum,  elevated  and  ulcerated,  and  the  mesenteric  glands, 
enlarged  and  softened.  In  four  cases,  perforation  of  the  intestine 
had  taken  place.  From  the  slight  sketch  of  the  symptoms,  given 
by  Dr.  Reid,  as  well  as  from  the  abdominal  lesions,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  think,  as  to  the  character  of  the  fever.*  It  would 
seem,  also,  to  be  very  common  at  Birmingham.  Dr.  Ward  has 
published  an  account  of  a  fever  which  prevailed  in  certain  quar- 
ters of  that  city  in  the  summer  of  1887,  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of 
which,  the  lesion  of  Peyer's  glands  is  said  to  have  been  present. 
Mr.  Henry  Edmonstone  has  published,  in  vol.  xix.  of  the  JSdin- 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a  short  account  of  the  pre- 
vailing fever  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  years  1821  and 
1822;  from  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  fever  was  typhoid. 
In  vol.  xli.  of  the  same  journal,  there  is  a  pretty  full  and  valuable 
history,  by  Richard  Poole,  Esq.,  of  what  he  calls  an  epidemic 
gastric  /every  which  prevailed  in  Limerick  garrison,  during  the 
summer  of  1883,  and  which  was  clearly  typhoid  fever.  Nearly 
all  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  strongly 
marked.  In  the  same  volume,  there  is  another  history,  by  the 
same  gentleman,  of  a  similar  epidemic,  which  prevailed  at  Tem- 
plemore,  county  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  latter  part  of  1838. 

Dr.  Stewart  remarks  that,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1886,  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  received  into  the  Glasgow  Fever 
Hospital  were  numerous ;  while  from  the  month  of  November,  in 
that  year,  at  which  time  both  the  type  and  the  amount  of  typhoid 
fever  became  more  formidable,  till  June,  1838,  the  period  at 
which  his  connection  with  the  hospital  ceased,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  cases,  and  these  at  long  intervals,  were  admitted.'  Dr. 
Jenner  says :  '^  Typhoid  fever  is  a  very  common  disease,  especially 
in  young  persons  ;  it  is  the  endemic  fever  of  London."* 

Hillary,  in  his  account  of  the  diseases  of  Minorca,  describes  a 
slow  nervous  fever,  which  was,  very  evidently,  typhoid.  He  says : 
"  The  fever  put  on  and  appeared  in  this  warm  climate,  with  all 
the  same  symptoms  as  it  usually  does  in  England ;  and  as  they 
are  accurately  described  by  that  learned  and  able  physician  Dr. 
Huxham,  in  the  cooler  climate  of  Plymouth.  This  slow  nervous 
fever  was  certainly  infectious,  for  I  observed  that  many  of  those 

I  Sdin.  Hed.  and  Surg.  Jonnul,  Oct  1889.  '  Ibid.,  Oct  1840. 

•  Medicil  Times,  8th  paper,  p.  11. 
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who  visited,  and  most  of  them  that  att^ided,  the  sick  in  this 
feyer,  were  infected  by  it,  and  got  the  disease,  and  especially 
those  who  constantly  attended  them,  and  performed  the  necessary 
offices  for  the  sick."^ 

As  to  the  influence  of  circumscribed  localities  upon  the  preya- 
le^ce  of  the  disease,  yery  little  is  known.  It  is  sometimes  absent 
from  large  sections  of  the  country,  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  Nathan  Smith  says  that  for  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
practice,  which  was  somewhat  extensive  in  th^  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  near  the  Connecticut  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  a  single  case  of  the  disease.  Subse- 
quent to  that  time,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  he  "never 
so  far  lost  sight  of  the  disease  as  to  be  unable  to  follow  its  changes 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  tell  where  it  was  prevailing.'* 
"It  seems  to  possess,"  he  adds,  "a  migratory  character,  an4 
travels  from  place  to  place ;  and  after  remaining  in  one  village 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  from  one  year  to  two  or  three,  it 
ceases,  and  appears  in  another."*  It  prevails  often  and  exten- 
sively in  the  manufSacturing  villages  of  New  England.  This  may^ 
perhaps,  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  favor- 
ing the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  connected  with  the  population 
of  these  villages.  These  are  age,  duration  of  residence,  and  ex- 
posure to  contagion.  In  the  city  of  Lowell,  the  largest  manufac- 
turing place  in  the  Eastern  States,  containing  now,  1852,  a 
population  of  about  thirty-five  thousand,  an  unusual  proportion 
of  whom  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  and  very 
many  of  whom  are  new  residents,  the  disease  has  been  almost 
constantly  present  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  some  yeara 
and  seasons,  it  has  prevailed  much  more  extensively  than  in 
others ;  and  not  unfrequently,  for  considerable  periods  of  time, 
the  cases  have  been  occasional  and  few.  It  is  a  very  common 
circumstance  for  it  to  exist  more  extensively  in  certain  portions 
of  the  city  than  in  others.  But  there  is  nothing  fixed  in  these 
localities;  they  are  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  city,  and  some- 
times in  another.  Instances  have  frequently  been  noticed,  also, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  the  disease  is  confined 
to  a  single  family  in  a  neighborhood.     In  these  cases,  several 

»  Rush's  Hillaiy,  pp.  80,  44. 

'  Smith's  Med.  and  Surg.  Memoin,  p.  46. 
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members  of  the  family  are  Bometimes  taken  with  the  disease 
nearly  simultaneously  ;  at  others,  they  are  affected  in  succession, 
one  after  another,  so  that  the  fever  may  occupy  some  months  in 
passing  through  the  family.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  no- 
ticed this  circumstance,  particularly,  in  a  paper  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  for  July,  1822.  He 
supposes  the  cause  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  soil  of 
the  immediate  locality,  although  not  at  all  depending  upon  any 
filth,  or  decomposing  substances,  since  no  Such  substances  could 
be  discovered,  and  since  the  houses  were  often  new,  clean,  in  good 
situations,  and  occupied  by  families  in  easy  circumstances.  He 
expresses  his  disbelief  in  the  agency  of  contagion,  although  he 
says  that  he  has  often  known  the  disease  to  occur  in  friends,  and 
hired  nurses,  who  had  gone  from  other  families  to  attend  the  sick, 
especially  when  such  persons  have  remained  in  the  house  with  the 
diseased  subject,  for  two  or  three  days  at  least,  and  generally  for 
a  longer  time.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
some  of  the  causes  of  typhoid  fever  are  enveloped,  and  of  its 
singular  and  inexplicable  connection,  at  certwi  times,  with  cer- 
tain localities,  was  exhibited  during  the  winter  of  1884-5,  in  the 
city  of  Lowell.  In  the  course  of  the  winter^  there  were  occa- 
sional cases  of  the  disease,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city,  but 
by  far  the  greatest  number  occurred  amongst  the  female  opera^ 
tives  of  a  single  cotton  mill ;  and  most  of  these,  even,  were  con- 
fined to  two  rooms.  This  mill  is  situated  on  a  line  with  five 
others,  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  five  stories  high ;  the  rooms  occupy- 
ing the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  mill,  with  numerous 
windows  on  every  side.  The  ground  room  was  used  for  carding, 
and  the  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  it  was  thirty-five. 
There  was  not  a  single  case  of  the  disease  from  this  room.  The 
second  story  was  used  for  spinning.  Four  female?  employed  in  it 
went  out  sick  during  December ;  one  on  the  8th,  9th,'  10th,  and 
15th,  respectively.  The  one  who  left  on  the  10th  died  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month.  The  average  number  employed  in  this 
ro<na  was  sixty.  The  third  story  was  appropriated  to  weaviAg, 
and  the  average  number  of  operatives  employed  in  it  was  sixty- 
five.  Between  December  5th,  1834,  and  January  22d,  1835, 
twenty-six  girls  left  this  room ;  all  of  whom,  excepting  some  three 
or  four,  were  ascertained  to  have  had  the  fever.    They  left  the 
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mill  in  the  following  order :  one  Dec.  5th,  two  on  the  11th,  one 
on  the  13th,  one  on  the  18th,  two  on  the  20th,  two  on  the  2l8t, 
three  on  the  22d,  two  on  the  23d,  one  on  the  24th,  27th,  and 
Slst,  respectively.  One  left  Jan.  5th,  two  on  the  8th,  two  on 
the  9th,  and  one  on  the  10th,  12th,  2l8t,  and  22d,  each.  The 
fourth  story  was  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  had  the  same 
number  of  employed  hands,  as  the  third.  Between  Dec.  13th, 
and  Jan.  27th,  eighteen  girls  left  this  room  sick.  One  left  Dec. 
18th,  one  on  the  17th,  two  on  the  19th,  one  *each  on  the  20th, 
22d,  and  23d,  two  on  the  24th,  and  one  on  the  27th.  Three  left 
Jan.  1st,  and  one  on  the  7th,  dth,  10th,  16th,  and  27th,  succes- 
sively. From  the  fifth  story,  occupied  as  a  weaving-room,  and 
having  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  girls  employed  in  it,  there  were 
but  two  sick.  One  of  these  left  the  room  Jan.  10th,  and  the 
other  Jan.  17th. 

Thus,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  females,  employed  in  two 
rooms  of  the  same  building,  nearly  one-third  were  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever  between  the  days  of  Dec.  5th,  1834,  and  Jan.  27th, 
1835.  Of  this  number,  nine  died  in  Lowell.  There  were  also 
two  deaths  ascertained  to  have  taken  place  amongst  those  who 
left  the  city  immediately  on  leaving  the  mill.  During  this 
period,  there  were  a  few  cases  of  fever  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  city.  Nothing  could  be  discovered  about  the  mill  or  the  two 
weaving-rooms  in  any  way  to  account  for  the  connection  of  so 
many  cases  with  this  particular  mill,  and  these  particular  rooms. 
There  was  but  a  very  small  number  sick  from  the  neighboring 
mills.  The  overseer  of  the  room  in  the  third  story,  where  the 
largest  number  was  attacked,  informed  me  that,  for  nearly  five 
years,  during  which  he  had  had  the  care  of  the  room,  there  had 
Veen  amongst  those  at  work  in  it  only  three  deaths.  The 
weather,  at  the  time  when  the  fever  began  to  show  itself,  was 
extremely  cold.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  connection 
between  the  disease  and  the  situation  of  the  boarding-houses  of 
those  who  sufiered  from  it.  These  houses  acconmiodated  from 
twenty  to  thirty  girls  each ;  in  a  few  of  them,  there  were  two  or 
three  patients  sick  at  the  same  time,  but  in  many  of  them  only 
one. 

An  instance  of  this  connection  of  the  disease  with  circumscribed 
localities,  somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing,  took  place  in  1885 
at  a  woollen  manufacturing  establishment  on  the  Neponset  River, 
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in  Dedham ;  a  short  account  of  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son in  the  Bo9ton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  On  the  11th  and 
12th  of  April,  eighteen  girls,  living  in  the  same  house,  were 
attacked  with  typhoid  fever ;  one  of  whom  died.  All  these  girls 
worked  in  one  of  two  mills,  near  the  house.  From  the  other 
mill,  there  were  no  cases ;  and  neither  were  there  any  cases  in 
the  neighborhood,  excepting  thpse  in  this  one  boarding-house. 
The  entire  number  of  its  inmates  was  fifty-eight.  The  house  had 
been  built  only  eight  years ;  it  was  clean,  and  not  crowded ;  and 
no  death  had  ever  taken  place  in  it  till  about  a  week  before  the 
appearance  of  these  eighteen  cases  of  fever.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
a  girl  from  the  same  mill  with  the  others  died,  after  an  illness  of 
nearly  three  weeks,  with  what  was  at  first  considered  by  her  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Spear,  as  scarlatina;  but  which  he  regarded  subse- 
quentlg  as  typhoid  fever.  All  the  females  who  were  attacked  on 
the  Uth  and  12th  of  April  had  seen  this  first  patient;  some  of 
them,  however,  only  after  death.  In  May,  another  girl  had  the 
fever;  not  an  operative  in  the  mill,  but  a  domestic  in  the  boarding- 
house. 

Dr.  Wooten,  of  Lowndesboro*,  Alabama,  in  a  letter  to  me  upon 
the  subject  of  typhoid  fever  in  his  neighborhood,  says:  "There 
is  a  circumstance  connected  with  its  prevalence  here  worthy  of 
note.  We  have  a  high  ridge  of  land,  possessing  a  sandy  and 
gravelly  soil,  which  afibrds  many  springs  of  good  freestone  water, 
and  is  selected  by  many  planters,  who  occupy  the  surrounding 
country,  for  their  residences.  This  ridge  is  about  six  miles  long? 
and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  and  at  its  nearest  point  about 
three  miles  from  the  Alabama  River.  It  is  surrounded  by 
prairie  plantations  and  prairie  sloughs  on  all  sides  except  that 
towards  the  river,  where  it  is  bordered  by  a  low,  pondy,  and 
malarial  country.  In  all  the  surrounding  country,  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  are  an  annual  matter-of-course  occurrence, 
whilst  the  true  typhoid  is  extremely  rare,  though  cases  of  it  do 
sometimes  occur.  But  upon  the  ridge,  where  remittents  and 
intermittents  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  the  typhoid  cases  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  during  the  last  few  years ;  so 
that  many  planters  say  they  would  prefer  remaining  on  their 
plantations,  and  having  their  regular  turn  of  chills  and  fever,  to 
residing  on  the  ridge,  and  risking  this  slow  fever.*' 

There  is  a  pretty  common  opinion  that  typhoid  fever  has  a 
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tendency  to  come  in  and  take  the  place  of  intermittents  and 
remittents,  as  these  diseases,  from  the  effects  of  cultivation  and 
from  other  causes,  diminish  and  disappear.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of 
Buffalo,  says:  "That  typhoid  fever  has,  to  a  great  extent^ 
superseded  the  remittent  form,  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent 
remark  for  some  time;  and  in  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  distinc- 
tive traits  of  remittent,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fever,  published  by 
us  in  the  first  volume  of  this  journal,  we  mentioned  this  as  a 
sentiment  generally  entertained  by  the  profession  in  this  region. 
That  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  from  the  fact  already  referred 
to,  that  the  boundary  lines  between  the  two  forms  are  now  much 
more  clearly  drawn,  and  have  been  rendered  more  familiar  td 
practitioners,  we  regard  as  highly  probable;  yet  we  think  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  striking  change  has  taken  place  within 
a  few  years  past,  and  that  typhoid  fever,  from  having  been  to 
say  the  lestst  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  has  become  frequent,  and 
is  becoming  more  and  more  so,  remittents  diminishing  in  frequency 
after  the  same  ratio."' 

These  views  are  corroborated  by  some  conclusions  to  which 
M.  Boudin  has  recently  arrived.  He  says  that  there  exists  an 
antagonism  between  typhoid  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and  inter- 
mittent fever  and  phthisis  on  the  other.  "Those  localities,"  he 
says,  "in  which  the  producing  cause  of  endemic  intermittents 
thoroughly  modifies  the  constitution,  are  remarkable  for  the 
infrequency  of  pulmonary  phthisis  and  typhoid  fever.  The 
localities  in  which  phthisis  and  typhoid  fever  are  particularly 
prevalent  are  remarkable  for  the  infrequency  and  mildness  of 
intermittent  fevers  contracted  on  the  spot.  The  drying  up  of  a 
marsh,  or  its  conversion  into  a  lake,  diminishes  or  prevents 
intermittent  fevers,  but  seems  to  dispose  the  organism  to  a  new 
series  of  diseases,  in  which  pulmonary  phthisis  and  typhoid  fever, 
according  to  the  climate,  are  particularly  prominent.  After  a 
residence  in  a  thoroughly  marshy  locality,  an  individual  enjoys 
an  immunity  from  typhoid  fever,  the  degree  and  duration  of 
which  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  and  degree  of  the 
exposure." 

Sec.  n. — Season.    It  is  not  settled  how  far  typhoid  fever  oc- 

<  Bafffdo  Med.  Joun.,  Feb.  1847.  >  London  Lancet,  Maroh,  1847. 
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cnra,  with  any  degree  of  uniformity,  more  frequently  in  one  sea- 
eon  of  the  year  than  in  another.  The  common  impression,  in 
New  England,  is,  that  it  prevails  oftenest  in  the  autumn.  Dr. 
James  Jackson  says,  expressly,  that  such  is  the  fact;  although  he 
admits  that  it  may  be  seen  in  any  month  of  the  year.  Nathan 
Smith  does  not  speak  of  its  occurrence  more  frequently  at  one 
season  than  at  another,  and  he  thinks  that  he  has  seen  it,  not 
only  in  every  month,  but  in  every  day  of  the  year.  Amongst 
the  epidemics  mentioned  by  Gendron,  one  continued  from  May 
to  October,  one  from  February  to  May,  and  one  from  March  to 
January.  The  most  extensive  and  fatal  visitation  of  the  disease, 
in  the  city  of  Lowell,  took  place  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  I  am  very  sure,  however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  its 
annual  prevalence  is  greatest  in  the  autumn.  In  New  England, 
it  is  not  unfirequ^itly  called  the  autumnal  or  fall  fever.  In  the 
Richmond  epidemic  of  1840,  the  first  case  occurred  on  the  22d  of 
August;  there  were,  in  August,  six  cases ;  in  September,  seventeen ; 
in  October,  ten;  in  November,  six;  in  December  and  January, 

1841,  each,  two;  and  in  February,  three — ^the  last  case  com- 
mencing on  the  28th  of  this  month.  The  disease  then  disap- 
peared till  the  16th  of  August,  1841,  when  it  returned.  There 
were,  in  August,  four  cases;  in  September,  six;  in  October, 
eighteen;  in  November,  seven;  in  February,  1842,  one;  in 
March,  seven;  in  April,  one ;  and  in  May,  two.     From  May  3d, 

1842,  to  August  4th,  there  was  no  new  case.  The  disease  then 
reappeared,  and  there  were,  in  August,  three  cases ;  in  Septem- 
ber, two ;  and  in  October,  one. 

I  have  the  foUowii^  statement  fropi  Dr.  Oilman  Kimball,  il- 
lustrating the  influence  of  season  upon  the  prevalence  of  typhoid 
^er.  There  were  admitted  to  the  Lowell  Hospital,  during  seven 
years,  from  May  1840,  to  May  1847,  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
patients  with  typhoid  fever.  They  were  distributed  amongst  the 
twelve  months  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  May,  forty-one; 
^ June,  thirty ;  July,  forty-seven ;  August,  eighty-six ;  September, 
ninety-two;  October,  ninety-eight;  November,  sixty;  December, 
for^-eight ;  January,  thirty-nine;  February,  forty-three;  March, 
forty ;  and  April,  twenty-one.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
cases  were  admitted  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October.  The  number  of  deaths  was  twenty-nine,  giving  a 
mortality  for  the  entire  period  of  only  one  in  twenty-two  and  a 
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quarter.  The  general  treatment  is  negative  and  expectant; 
many  of  the  patients  taking  nothing  but  gum  Arabic  and  drinks. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-three  cases  at  Strasbourg  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  four  seasons  in  the  following  manner,  to 
wit:  spring,  thirty-eight;  summer,  forty-nine;  autumn,  sixty; 
winter,  thirty-six.^ 

Sec.  in. — Contagion.  The  general  opinion  has  been  that 
typhoid  fever  is  not  propagated  by  contagion.  Louis,  in  his  first 
edition,  published  in  1829,  says  nothing  upon  this  subject.  Cho- 
mel,  in  his  Lemons  de  CUniqiie  MSdicale,  published  in  1834,  al- 
though he  himself  was  inclined  to  the  opposite  opinion,  says 
that  not  more  than  one  physician  of  a  hundred,  in  France,  re- 
garded the  disease  as  contagious.  Andral  says  he  never  saw  any 
evidence  of  its  contagiousness.  Dr.  James  Jackson  says,  if  he 
were  to  answer  from  general  experience,  he  should  say  that  in- 
stances occur  in  which  there  is  much  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
contagion ;  but  that,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  instances,  there 
is  not  any  such  evidence.  He  relates  some  cases,  occurring 
amongst  the  hospital  nurses^  apparently  attributable  to  conta- 
gion.* In  1829,  M.  Bretonneau  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  a  paper,  intended  to  show  that  the  disease,  as  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  was  often  transmitted  from  one  individual 
to  another.  Leuret,  about  the  same  time,  adopted  a  similar 
opinion.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Gendron,  Ruef,  Putegnat, 
and  others  have  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  Louis  has  adopted 
it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1841.  Many 
years,  however,  previous  to  these  publications,  Nathan  Smith  as- 
serted, in  the  most  positive  and  unqualified  terms,  the  contagious 
character  of  this  disease.  His  essay  was  published  in  1824. 
^'That  the  typhus  fever  is  contagious,"  he  says,  ^4s  a  fact  so 
evident  to  those  who  have  seen  much  of  the  disease,  and  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  subject,  that  I  should  have  spared  myself 
the  trouble  of  saying  anything  in  regard  to  it,  did  I  not  know 
that  there  are  some  physicians  in  this  country  who  still  dispute 
the  point ;  one  which  I  think  can  be  as  fully  demonstrated  as 
that  the  measles,  smallpox,  and  other  diseases,  universally  al- 

>  Traits  de  I'Enterite  Folliculeuse.     Par  C.  P.  Forget,  p.  409. 
*  Report,  &c.,  p.  144. 
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lowed  to  be  contagions,  are  so/'^  Dr.  Smith  then  mention^ 
several  instances,  which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation, 
where  the  disease  seemed  to  have  been  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  a  contagious  principle.  From  amongst  these,  I 
select  the  following.  "  A  young  man,  a  pupil  of  mine,  was  at- 
tacked with  the  typhus  fever,  from  which  he  recovered  with  some 
difficulty.  Some  of  his  family,  who  lived  about  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, came  and  took  care  of  him  during  his  sickness.  Upon  his 
recovery,  they  returned  home  in  good  health,  but  soon  after 
sickened  with  the  same  disease,  and  communicated  it  to  others^ 
who  had  not  been  exposed  in  the  first  instance.  From  this,  it 
spread  to  numerous  other  families  in  the  vicinity,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion.  In  the  whole  town  where  this  oc- 
curred, there  had  been  no  case  of  typhus  fever  for  many  years, 
till  brought  there  by  the  circumstance  above  related." 

"During  the  prevalence  of  the  typhus  fever  in  Thetford,  Ver- 
mont, a  woman  went  there  from  Chelsea,  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, to  visit  and  administer  to  ^  sister  sick  of  this  disease. 
Upon  her  return,  she  was  herself  attacked  by  it,  and  soon  after 
died.  Others  of  h^r  family  contracted  it  of  her ;  and  in  about 
four  weeks  there  were  thirty  persons  taken  down  with  typhus, 
all  of  whom  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion.''^  Dr.  Samuel 
Jackson,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  relates  several  striking  in- 
stances, similar  to  those  quoted  from  Nathan  Smith,  showing  the 
contagious  quality  of  the  disease.^ 

The  memoir  of  M.  Glendron,  upon  this  subject,  is  very  full  and 
elaborate.  He  adduces  a  great  number  of  instances,  similar  to 
those  above  quoted  from  Dr.  Smith,  many  of  them  very  striking 
and  conclusive,  to  show  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease.  He 
believes  that  it  is  transmissible  by  direct  and  repeated  contact; 
by  the  presence  of  the  sick,  without  contact ;  that  it  may  be  car- 
ried from  a  sick  person,  and  communicated  to  another  by  a  third, 
who  does  not  have  the  disease ;  and,  also,  that  it  may  be  con- 
tracted from  exposure  to  infected  clothing,  beds,  and  similar 
fomites.  He  regards  the  first-mentioned  mode  of  transmission 
as  altogether  the  most  common.  The  indirect  transmission  of 
the  disease  from  one  individual  to  another,  through  the  interven- 

*  Smith's  Med.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  p.  47.  >  Ibid.,  pp.  47,  84* 

•  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Science.,  Oct  1845, 
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tion  6f  a  third,  he  thinks  does  not  often  happen,  except  when  it 
is  prevailing  more  or  less  extensively  as  an  epidemic.  The  dis* 
ease  is  most  frequently  communicated  to  those  who  are  in  the 
closest  and  most  constant  relation  to  the  sick — ^their  nurses,  and 
immediate  attendants. 

According  to  the  ohservations  of  M.  Gendron,  typhoid  fever 
propagates  itself  very  slowly  by  contagion.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  successive  cases  varies  from  three  weeks  to  a  month ; 
so  that  the  fever  is  often  several  months  in  spreading  through  a 
village,  or  neighborhood.  The  period  of  incubation,  he  thinks, 
rarely  exceeds  eight  or  ten  days,  though  it  sometimes  extends  to 
fifteen,  and  is  occasionally  as  short  as  twenty-four  hours.  He  is 
bIso  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  transmission,  or  com- 
fnunication,  does  not  exist  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease;  that 
it  is  rarely  active  before  the  sixteenth  day;  and,  in  g^ieral  terms, 
that  it  continues  from  the  third  week  to  an  indefinite  period, 
including  convalescence.  He  states  some  facts  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  contagious  matter  of  the  disease  may  remain  ac- 
tive in  a  bed  for  two  or  three  years.  He  supposes  it  probable 
that  certain  circumstances  connected  with  the  disease  in  the 
country,  such  as  small,  close  rooms,  and  the  more  constant  pre- 
sence of  their  attendants  with  the  sick,  may  render  its  contagious 
character  more  obvious  and  certain  there  than  in  cities.  He 
acknowledges  that,  in  many  instances,  he  has  been  whoDy  unable 
to  ascertain  the  source  and  origin  of  the  first  case,  from  which  the 
others  have  been  derived;  and  he  admits,  in  their  fullest  extent, 
the  great  number  of  examples  of  immunity  from  the  disease, 
after  the  most  marked  exposure;  but  he  says,  very  truly,  that  all 
this  is  aa  frequently  seen  in  scarlatina,  a  disease  unquestionably 
contagious,  as  it  is  in  typhoid  fever. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  question  is  one  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. It  can  be  fiilly  settled  only  by  further  and  more  vari- 
ous observations;  and  these  observations,  for  obvious  reasons,  can 
be  best  made  amongst  the  scattered  population,  and  in  the  small 
villages,  of  the  country.  The  paper  of  M.  Gendron  is  drawn  up 
with  great  fairness,  and  it  throws  much  new  and  valuable  light 
upon  the  subject,  although  he  sometimes  adopts  conclusions 
favorable  to  his  opinions  which  his  facts  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
justify.  He  is  somewhat  too  ready,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  consider  all  cases  of  the  disease,  that  are  in  any 
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way  susceptible  of  being  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  a  con- 
tagious principle^  to  be,  certainly  and  necessarily^  so  accounted 
for. 

Sec,  rV. — Exemption  from  Second  Attachi.  There  is  one  other 
circumstance  bearing  upon  this  question,  which  it  is  important 
to  notice.  I  mean  the  immunity  from  a  second  attack  which 
seems  to  be  conferred  by  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  M. 
Gendron  gives  several  remarkable  instances  of  this  exemption. 
The  village  of  Petit-GSnes,  containing  only  fifteen  persons,  was 
visited  by  typhoid  fever  in  1826.  Twelve  of  these  persons  suf- 
fered from  the  fever,  and  of  the  three  who  escaped  two  had  had 
it  previously.  In  March,  1829,  the  disease  reappeared  in  the 
village,  apparently  introduced  by  contagion,  and  was  confined  to 
a  single  family,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  here,  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1826.  Five  members  of  this  family  had  the 
fever,  and  although  they  were  constantly  visited,  and  nursed  dur- 
ing the  nights,  by  their  neighbors,  the  subjects  of  the  disease  in 
1826,  the  fever  did  not  extend  beyond  the  family.*  Chomel 
says  that,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  patients,  at  the  Hfitel  Dieu, 
no  qpe,  so  far  as  this  point  could  be  ascertained,  had  previously 
had  the  disease. 

The  same  immunity  was  noticed  by  Nathan  Smith.  He  says: 
"My  own  personal  experience  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
I  have  advanced  of  the  non-liability  of  the  same  individual  to  a 
second  attack  of  typhus;  for  during  the  twenty-five  years,  since 
I  first  attended  patients  in  this  disease,  and  in  that  time  I  have 
visited  many  hundreds,  and  have  witnessed  its  prevalence  several 
times  in  the  same  village,  I  have  never  known  nor  heard  of  its 
recurrence  in  the  same  person. 

"  I  once  attended  a  numerous  family,  every  member  of  which 
was  sick  of  typhus,  except  two,  who  escaped  at  that  time ;  but 
two  years  afterward,  when  the  disease  again  appeared  in  that 
neighborhood,  those  two  individuals  of  the  family,  and  those  alone, 
were  attacked. 

"In  another  family  which  I  attended,  consisting  of  eight  per- 
sons, five  of  the  eight  had  the  disease  during  the  autumn  and 


1  Memoir  sur  lea  ^pid^mies  des  petites  locality    Par  M.  Gendron.    Journal 
des  Connaissanees  M^dico-chirurgicales.    Ann^,  1884. 
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early  part  of  the  winter,  and  recovered.  The  next  summer,  the 
remaining  three,  and  another  peoson  who  had  been  added  to  the 
family  after  the  former  sickness,  were  attacked  by  it,  while  all 
those  previously  affected  escaped."*  In  1840,  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive local  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  town  of  Richmond, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  It  was  carefully  observed  by 
Dr.  Jennings ;  some  of  the  cases  were  seen  by  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  accomplished  diagnosticians  in  the 
country,  so  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  cases.  The  epidemic  reappeared  in  1841,  and  three  of 
forty-six  persons  suffered  with  a  second^attack  of  the  fever.  There 
were  forty-six  cases  during  each  year.*  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  character  of  typhoid  fever,  if  fully  established,  although 
not  in  itself  positive  evidence,  does,  nevertheless,  constitute  a  strong 
ground  of  belief,  resting  on  analogy,  for  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  disease. 

Sec.  V. — Epidemic  Influences.  Typhoid  fever  occurs  both  in 
a  sporadic  and  epidemic  form.  Single,  isolated  cases  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with ;  extensive  regions  of  country  are  some- 
times entirely  exempt  from  the  disease,  for  considerable  periods 
of  time;  and  again  it  often  prevails,  as  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  say,  either  in  circumscribed  neighborhoods,  or  over  wider 
ranges  of  country,  so  generally  and  extensively  as  to  assume  an 
epidemic  character.  The  disease,  in  this  epidemic  form,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  becomes  migratory  in  its  character,  wander- 
ing about  the  country,  attacking  one  neighborhood  this  year,  an- 
other the  next,  and  so  on.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  disease 
returns,  at  nearly  the  same  season,  to  the  same  locality,  for  two 
or  three  years  in  succession,  and  then  wholly  disappears. 

Sec.  VI. — Age.  The  influence  of  age  in  the  production,  or 
perhaps  in  the  permission,  of  typhoid  fever  is  very  striking,  and 
very  accurately  ascertained.  Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the 
early  period  of  life,  this  disease  generally  occurs  between  the 
fifteenth  and  thirtieth  years.  It  would  seem  probable  that  a 
majority  of  cases  occur  during  the  seven  years  between  eighteen 

*  Smith's  Med.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  p.  52. 

•  Pr.  Jennings's  Letter  to  Prof.  Clark. 
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and  twenty-fiye.  It  is  not  often  seen  after  the  fortieth  year,  and 
but  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  occurred  after  the 
fiftieth  year.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases,  analyzed 
by  Louis,  fifty-nine  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
fire  years.  Of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  cases,  mentioned  by 
Chomel,  ninety-one  were  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty 
years.  The  average  age  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  cases, 
occurring  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Jackson,  was  twenty-two  years  and  a  third,  nearly.  In  these 
cases,  the  average  age  of  the  females  was  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  greater  than  the  average  age  of  the  males.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  difierence  has  been  noticed  elsewhere  by  other  ob- 
servers. It  may  also  be  stated  here,  although  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  it  more  particularly  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
prognosis  in  this  disease,  that  the  average  age  of  the  fatal  cases 
is  somewhat  greater  than  of  those  which  recover. 

Dr.  Jenner  says:  "Of  nearly  400  individuals  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  received  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  three  only 
have  been  more  than  fifty  years  of  age ;  the  ages  of  these  three 
individuab  Were  respectively  61, 55,  and  55  years.  Two  of  them 
were  women,  one  a  man.  A  brief  account  of  the  latter  case  is 
contained  in  the  present  paper.  The  fact  that  typhoid  fever  is 
very  rarely  observed  after  the  age  of  fifty  has  been  confirmed  by 
every  observer  of  the  disease." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  disease  occurs  more  frequently 
after  the  fortieth  year  of  life  in  the  country  than  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  cities.  Nathan  Smith  says  nothing  about  its  being  par- 
ticularly prevalent  amongst  the  young ;  and  in  Gendron's  memoir 
upon  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  in  one  of  the  French  provinces, 
seven  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  patients  were  between 
forty  and  fifty;  three,  where  they  were  between  fifty  and  sixty; 
and  four,  where  they  were  between  sixty  amd  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  I  once  saw  an  unequivocal  case  in  a  country-woman 
sixty-three  years  old.  M.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  relates  a  case 
occurring  in  a  woman  seventy-three  years  old.* 
■  The  opinion  which  I  expressed  above,  in  the  first  edition  of  my 
book,  finds  a  striking  corroboration  in  Dr.  Jennings's  account  of 
the  epidemic  at  Richmond,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in 

>  Bep.  Ann.  de  U  Soo.  M^  de  Genere,  1S48,  p.  21. 
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1840,  1841,  and  1842.  The  whole  number  of  cases,  daring  this 
epidemic,  was  ninet j-eight ;  and  the  average  age  was  thirty-two 
years  and  two-thirds,  although  in  this  number  ure  included  nine 
children,  from  five  to  twelve  years  old.  Forty-five,  nearly  half, 
were  thirty-five  years  old,  or  over ;  forty-one  were  forty  years  old, 
or  over;  twenty-one  were  fifty  years  old,  or  over ;  and  eight  were 
sixty  yeajTS  old,  or  over.     The  oldest  was  seventy-one.^ 

Amongst  the  young,  typhoid  fever  occurs  most  frequently  be- 
tween th^  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen  years.  From  five  to  eight, 
U  is  less  frequent;  uid  still  less  so  at  an  earlier  period.  Of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  cases  reported  by  Taupin,  ten  were  in 
children  not  over  four  years  old ;  one  case  occurred  at  two  years ; 
a  few,  earlier  than  this;  and  one,  at  seven  months. 

Sbc.  VIL — Sex.  The  influence  of  sex  in  the  production  of 
typhoid  fever  is  not  determined.  Nathan  Smith  did  not  notice 
any  difference  in  the  liability  of  the  two  sexes.  Dr.  James  Jack- 
son expresses  his  belief  that  the  disease  occurs  amongst  men 
muoh  more  frequently  than  amongst  women.  M.  Tardieu  ob- 
served that,  at  the  village  of  Yentenges,  in  France,  in  1835, 
women  and  children  were  most  frequently  attacked.  M.  Buef 
says  that,  in  the  epidemic  of  Bischofisheim,  in  1832,  females  suf- 
fered more  extensively  than  males.  These  facts  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  more  frequent  uid  constant  exposure  to 
the  sick,  to  which  females  are  subject  in  their  ci4>acity  of  nurses 
and  attendants.  Of  ninety-eight  cases  occurring  at  Richmond, 
Massachusetts,  thirty-eight  were  amongst  males  and  sixty 
amongst  females.  Of  Barthez  and  Rilliet's  one  hundred  and 
eleven  children  with  the  disease,  eighty  were  boys  and  thirty- 
one  girls ;  of  Taupin's  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  cases,  eighty- 
six  were  amongst  boys  and  Uiirty-five  amongst  girls. 


• 


Sbc.  ym. — Bace.  Whether  the  liability  to  typhoid  fever  is 
in  any  degree  influenced  by  race  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
have  often  made  the  inquiry  of  practitioners  in  Kentucky  as  to 
the  comparative  liability  of  the  two  races  to  the  disease,  but  with- 
out any  satisfactory  result.  Dr.  Mattingly,  of  Bardstown,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  negroes  are  somewhat  less  subject  to  the 

■  Dr.  Jeniiisg8*8  Letter  to  Professor  Claris. 
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disease  than  whites.  Dr.  Sutton,  of  Georgetown,  Kj.y  saw  in 
1846  fort j-three  cases ;  thirteen  of  these  were  amongst  negroes.^ 
Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says :  '^  In  the  winters  of  1835,  1886, 
and  1837,  hundreds  of  negroes  died  of  a  low  typhoid  fever  in  tb^ 
middle  part  of  Alabama.  All  infectious  diseases,  which  prevail 
usuallj  in  winter,  and  spring,  attack  them  more  violently  than 
the  whites."* 

Sec  IX. — Occupation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  occu- 
pation or  profession  in  itself  in  any  way  predisposes  to  this  difr< 
ease,  or  preserves  from  it. 

Seo.  X. — Mecency  of  ReMence.  The  researches  of  Louis  and 
Chomel  show,  conclusively,  that,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  typhoid 
fever  occurs  more  frequently  amongst  new  than  amongst  old 
residents.  This  difference  is  very  great.  Of  Louis's  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  patients,  all  but  twenty-seven  had  resided  in 
Paris  only  twenty  months,  or  less ;  forty-four  only  five  months, 
or  less ;  and  only  four  had  resided  there  from  infuicy.  Of  Cho- 
mel's  ninety-two  patients,  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  forty-five,  almost 
one-half,  had  resided  in  Paris  only  one  year,  or  less ;  and  only 
two  had  lived  there  from  infancy.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
influence  has  been  noticed  in  our  own  cities.  In  the  city  of 
Lowell,  the  disease  has  generally  attacked  those  who  have  not  been 
long  residents  there ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  this 
fact  alone,  since  a  large  part  of  the  young  population  of  that 
place  have  been  residents,  at  most,  for  only  a. few  years.  It  is 
very  certain,  I  think,  that  the  influence  now  under  consideration 
cannot  be  so  obvious  in  the  country  as  in  large  towns  and  cities. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  that  sagacious  and  careful  observer, 
the  late  Nathan  Smith.  I  have  known  the  disease  to  prevail 
extensively,  and  in  a  very  grave  form,  amongst  the  permanent 
residents  of  a  country  village.  This,  indeed,  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  agricultural  regions  of  our  Eastern  States,  and  of 
France,  where  the  population  is  generally  native  and  fixed. 

Sbc.  XI. — FiUhj  Orowdingy  ^c.  In  regard  to  the  action  of 
putrid  substances,  and  to  the  influence  of  scanty  and  unhealthy 

1  Letters  to  author.  *  N.  0.  Med.  Joorn.,  rol.  l  p.  417. 
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food,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  operation  in  giving  rise  to  the  disease. 

Piorry  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  the  patients  in  the 
Paris  hospitals  are  received  from  small  and  poorly  ventilated 
lodgings ;  ITut  the  influence  of  this  cause  in  giving  rise  to  typhoid 
fever  is  not  generally  admitted,  and  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  evident.* 

Sec.  Xn. — Expoiure;  Uxcesses^  ^c.  The  eflFect  of  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of  many 
forms  of  (JUsease,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  strong  moral  impres- 
sions, errors  of  diet,  and  excesses,  is  not  very  obvious,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  typhoid  fever.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  patients, 
at  the  HStel  Dieu,  who  were  examined  by  Chomel  upon  this 
point,  seventy-nine  were  wholly  unable  to  refer  the  access  of  the 
disease  to  any  appreciable  cause.  It  may  be  added,  further,  that 
persons  suffering  from  the  disease  are  generally,  immediately 
previous  to  the  attack,  in  full  health. 

>  Cliniqne  M^oale  de  I'Hdpital  Hti^    Par  P.  A.  Piony,  p.  176,  et  $eq. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

VARIETIES  AND  FORMS. 

Typhoid  fever,  like  ahnost  all  diseases,  exhibits  many  varieties 
in  its  character  and  appearances,  some  of  which,  before  proceed- 
ing to  speak  of  its  diagnosis,  it  is  important  to  notice.  One  of 
these  varieties  depends  upon  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  disease. 
Lonis  divides  his  cases  into  three  classes;  consisting,  first,  of 
those  which  terminated  fatally;  second,  of  those  which  were 
grave  and  severe,  but  which  recovered;  and,  third,  of  those 
which  were  mDd.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  this  arrangement  is 
somewhat  arbitrary ;  that  the  several  degrees  of  severity  must  run 
off,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  like  the  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
into  each  other ;  and  that,  oftentimes,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  classes  must  be  shadowy  and  doubtful.  Neverthe- 
less, the  distinction  really  exists ;  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  and  appreciating  it; 
and  it  is  one,  not  only  of  convenience,  but  of  great  practical 
value  and  importance. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  nearly  all  the  more  grave 
and  alarming  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  be  absent  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination  in  health;  and  where  its  diagnosis 
is  not  well  understood,  these  cases  are  often  mistaken  for  some 
other  disease.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is,  frequently, 
but  slight  febrile  excitement;  little  or  no  thirst;  no  affection  of 
the  mind;  no  diarrhoea;  no  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  patient 
sleeps  well,  the  tongue  may  be  nearly  clear,  slightly  sticky,  or 
covered  only  with  a  thin,  brownish  coat;  there  is  little  or  no  rest- 
lessness, or  suffering  of  any  sort,  and  the  patient  wonders  why  he 
is  sick,  and  why  he  is  obliged  to  lie  in  bed.  But  he  %8  obliged  to 
lie  in  bed.  Place  him  in  his  chair,  and  he  very  soon  wishes  to 
get  back  to  his  bed.  On  assuming  a  sitting  or  upright  position, 
he  finds  that  he  does  not  fe^l  so  well;  his  muscular  strength  is 
gone ;  his  debility,  though  not  extreme,  is  out  of  proportion  to 
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his  other  symptoms ;  and  he  is  troubledy  perhaps,  with  dizziness, 
or  ringing  in  the  ears.  It  will  be  found  on  inquiry  that  either 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  good  health,  or  after  a  few  days  of 
vague  and  indefinite  not  being  welly  the  patient  was  attacked  with 
a  chill,  accompanied  or  immediately  followed  by  pains,  generally 
of  moderate  severity,  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  None  of 
these  symptoms  are  accounted  for  by  any  heal  disease.  In  the 
progress  of  the  fever,  the  headache  goes  off;  there  may  be  some 
degree  of  deafness;  slight  somnolence;  occasional  epistazis;  and, 
during  the  second  week,  the  lenticular,  rose-colored  enq>tion  will 
probably  show  itself  upon  the  abdom^  and  the  chest  In  this 
class  of  cases,  after  the  condition  thus  described  has  continued 
with  but  little  change  during  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
the  strength  and  appetite  begin  to  return,  convalesc^ioe  is  rapid, 
and  the  patient  id  soon  restored  to  sound  health. 

Between  this,  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease,  and  those  of  the 
gravest  and  most  dangerous  character,  there  are,  of  course,  all 
possible  gradations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  par- 
ticularly. They  are  marked,  in  different  degrees,  by  greater 
prostration  of  strength ;  somnolence,  followed  by  or  alternating 
with  delirium;  twitching  of  the  tendons;  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, or  at  imaginary  objects;  a  dry,  cradled,  trembling 
tongue,  red,  brown,  or  black ;  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  diarrhoea. 

Dr.  Jackson  speaks  particularly  of  the  predominance  of  cer* 
tain  symptoms  during  certain  periods  of  time.  In  1828  and 
1829,  for  instance,  he  had  eleven  successive  cases,  in  nine  of 
which  there  was  dry  tongue ;  in  1831,  this  symptom  was  present 
in  eleven  of  fifteen  successive  cases ;  in  1884,  in  ten  of  twelve 
successive  cases ;  and  in  1885,  in  twenty-two  of  twenty-sev^i  suc- 
cessive cases.  At  one  period,  epistazis  was  very  common  ;  at 
another  watchfulness,  and  so  on.^ 

There  is  another  phasis,  under  which  the  mild  form  of  typhoid 
fever  sometimes  presents  itself,  to  which  Louis  applies  the  term 
latent  The  disease  in  this  form  cannot  be  called  absolutely 
latent,  though  it  is  nearly  so.  The  local  lesion  of  the  intestine 
is  present ;  in  some  cases,  it  is  positively  ascertained  to  have 
been  extensive  and  profound;  but  the  disturbance  and  perturba- 

'  Report^  &0.,  p.  186. 
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tion  of  many  of  the  functions  of  the  economy,  usaaUy  accompa- 
nying this  lesion,  and  constituting  the  rational  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  do  not  take  place,  or  rather  they  are  very  obscure.  The 
reason  of  all  this  is  entirely  unknown,  and  the  most  we  can  say 
about  it  is  tiiat  the  same  thing  occasionally  happens  in  other 
diseases.  33ie  latent  form  of  typhoid  fever,  like  the  ordinary 
forms,  is  commonly  marked  at  its  conmiencement  by  chills,  head- 
adie,  and  moderate  febrile  excitement.  But  the  patient  is  often 
able  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  keep  about,  and  there  are  no  prominent 
symptoms  of  disturbance  in  the  nervous  system,  or  the  abdomen* 
It  is  very  curious,  as  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  cases  of 
perforation  of  the  intestine  have  g^ierally  been  found  to  occur 
in  this  variety  of  the  disease. 

All  these  different  degrees  in  the  severity  of  typhoid  fever  are 
frequently  witnessed  at  the  same  time,  during  its  prevalence  in  a 
given  place.  But  it  often  h^pens  with  typhoid  fever,  as  it  does 
with  many  other  diseases— with  the  bilious  remittent,  with  true 
typhus,  with  scarlatina,  with  pneumonia,  and  so  on — ^that  during 
one  season,  and  in  one  locality,  its  prevailing  character  is  mild^ 
and  its  mortality  small ;  while  in  another  season,  its  character 
IS  grave,  and  its  mortality  large.  Dr.  Power,  of  Baltimore,  in- 
forms me  in  a  private  letter,  dated  September  4,  1847,  that 
typhoid  fever  has  been  epidemic  in  that  city  for  the  last  fourteen 
months,  and  that  it  has  exhibited  more  of  the  adynamic  character 
than  usual,  and  requiring  a  more  stimulating  treatment.  I  have, 
more  than  once,  seen  the  disease  pretty  extensively  prevalent, 
when  nearly  all  the  cases  belonged  to  the  mildest  form.  In  the 
epidemic  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1834-5,  the  cases  were  generally  grave,  and  the  mortality  con- 
sequently great.  This  difference  in  the  severity  of  the  disease 
during  different  years  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  records  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  During  fourteen  years, 
from  1822  to  1885,  inclusive,  there  were  three  hundred  and  three 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  forty-two  deaths  ;  or  one  in  a  little 
more  than  seven.  In  the  year  1880,  the  deaths  were  one  in  three 
and  a  \a^;  in  1881,  they  were  one  m  fourteen  and  a  half;  and 
in  1829,  one  in  twenty-five.  From  1882  to  1885,  inclusive,  the 
number  of  cases  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  twenty-two,  making  a  mortality  of  one  in  a 
little  less  than  eix;  while  from  1886  to  1838,  inclusive,  the  num- 
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ber  of  cases  was  one  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  seven,  making  a  mortality  of  one  in  fifteen.  It  is  still 
more  remarkable  that,  from  Noyember,  1886,  to  November,  1888, 
there  were  fiftj-five  successiye  cases,  without  a  ringh  death  I  It 
may  be  added  here,  that  these  wide  differences  in  the  mortality 
and  severity  of  the  disease,  in  different  years,  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  differences  in  the  treatment.* 

Chomel  admits  several  forms  or  varieties  of  typhoid  fever,  not 
depending  upon  degrees  of  severity.  These  are  the  inflammataryy 
the  btluni$j  the  mueou$y  the  atcucie,  and  the  adynamic.  They 
depend  upon  the  relative  severity,  or  predominance,  of  certain 
symptoms,  or  groups  of  symptoms.  In  the  inflammatory  form, 
there  are  unusual  strength  and  fulness  of  pulse;  great  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  skin,  urgent  thirst,  and  diminished  secretion  of 
urine.  These  symptoms  are  especially  prominent  only  in  the 
early  period  of  the  disease.  According  to  Chomel,  they  occut 
oftenest  in  the  robust,  and  during  the  winter  months.  The  bilioue 
variety  is  characterized  by  some  yellowness  about  the  lips  and 
nose;  a  thick,  yellowish,  or  greenish  coat  on  the  tongue;  a  bitter 
taste ;  nausea,  and  bilious  vomiting.  Chomel  regards  this  form 
of  typhoid  fever — ^which  occurs  oftenest,  he  thinks,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  in  particular  localities — as  identical 
with  the  bilious  fever  of  authors.  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever, 
that,  in  the  confusion  worse  confounded  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  medical  world  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis 
of  fevers,  and  which  is  even  now  but  very  partially  dissipated, 
typhoid  fever  has  often  been  described  under  the  name  of  bilious 
fever;  but  it  is  also  quite  certain  that,  if  Chomel  supposes 
typhoid  fever  and  bilious  remittent  fever  to  be  identical  diseases, 
he  is  widely  mistaken.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  may  be  a 
bilious  variety  of  typhoid  fever,  just  as  there  is  a  bilious  form  of 
pneumonia.  The  mucotu  variety  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  very 
distinctly  characterized,  even  in  Chomel's  description  of  it.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  a  distinct  variety.  The  term 
ataxie  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  there  are  great  severity 
and  predominance  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  dulness, 
stupor,  perversions  of  the  senses,  delirium,  and  spasms ;  or  to 

*  Hftle  on  the  Typhoid  Feyer  of  New  EngUnd.  Commtinicfttions  of  the  Mass. 
Med.  Soc.,  ToL  ri.  part  Ui.  pp.  254,  265. 
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those  in  which  the  disease  is  masked,  and  rendered  irregular,  by 
a  want  of  the  usual  correspondence  in  degree  of  seyerity  between 
the  more  important  symptoms.  In  these  oases  there  may  be 
little  or  no  delirium,  or  the  pulse  may  be  almost  natural  when 
the  disease  is  manifestly  hurrying  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  The 
adynamic  form  is  marked  by  extreme  debility,  and  prostration 
of  strength,  present  at  the  commencement,  or  coming  on  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  mind  is  lethargic;  the  pulse  is  feeble 
and  soft;  the  urine  and  the  cutaneous  transpiration  are  fetid; 
and  the  disease  is  often  prolonged  beyond  the  fourth  week.^ 

*  Chomel's  Le90ii8  de  CUnique  MMioale,  p.  840,  €t  seq. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DURATION,  MARCH,  AND  COMPLICATIONS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
DUBATION. 

It  is  not  often  an  easy  matter  to  determine,  with  accuracy,  the 
duration  of  a  disease.  Both  extremities  of  the  space  to  be  mea- 
sured are  indistinctly  defined.  This  is  especially  true  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  access  of  the  disease  is  often  gradual,  and  convales- 
cence establishes  itself  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees. 
There  is  often,  also,  here  another  source  of  difficulty,  arising  from 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  patient  is  found.  His  impressions 
are  cloudy,  his  recollections  are  indistinct,  and  he  will  often  date 
the  commencement  of  his  illness  several  days  later  than  it  really 
occurred.  Dr.  Jenner  says  the  patient  always  believes  that  a 
longer  time  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  his  disease, 
or  since  the  occurrence  of  any  given  event,  than  has  really  passed 
away. 

Bearing  these  circumstances  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  state,  as 
nearly  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  usual  duration  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Jackson,  following  the  example  of  Louis  in  regard  to  pneu- 
monia, fixes  the  commencement  of  convalescence  at  the  time 
when  the  patient  is  able  to  take  a  moderate  quanliity  of  solid  food, 
the  febrile  symptoms  having  subsided  for  at  least  two  or  three 
days  previous  to  this  period.  In  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases, 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  between  the  years  1824 
and  1885,  inclusive,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  was 
twenty 'two  Aaj^.  It  was  a  little  less  than  this  in  those  under 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  a  little  more  in  those  over.  The  dura- 
tion varied  in  different  years,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  days. 
Dr.  Jackson  thinks  that  convalescence  commences,  in  a  few  rare 
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instanoes,  as  early  as  the  seyenth  daj.^  Of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  eases,  at  the  same  hospital,  between  October  1, 1838, 
and  October  1, 1830,  the  ayerage  duration  was  thirty^ne  days.' 
Of  sixty-eight  eases  terminating  fiayorably,  cited  by  Chomel,  he 
says  that  there  was  a  decided  change  for  the  better,  in  fifty,  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  days ;  and  in  more  than  one-half 
of  these,  it  took  phice  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth.^ 
Nathan  Smith  says  that  he  has  rarely  seen  the  disease  terminate 
under  the  fourteenth  day  from  its  commencement;  and  that  it 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  sixtieth.^  Of  the  forty-six  fatal  cases, 
analysed  in  the  great  work  of  Louis^  ten  terminated  between  the 
eighth  and  fifteenth  day;  seyen,  between  the  sixteenth  and  twen- 
tieth ;  twenty,  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth;  and  nine,  after 
this  period.'  Of  forty-six  cases  occurring  in  Bichmond,  Berkshire 
Ck>unty,  Massachusetts,  between  August,  1840,  and  February, 
1841,  the  ayerage  duration  was  nearly  forty-one  days.  It  ought 
to  be  stated,  howeyer,  that  the  duration  in  three  of  these  cases  is 
stated,  respectiyely,  at  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  seyenty- 
three,  and  two  hundred  days.  This  extreme  prolongation  was 
probably  caused  by  some  accidental  complication.  Forty-six 
cases  occurred  in  the  same  town,  between  August,  1841,  and 
May,  1842;  the  ayerage  duration  in  these  being  a  little  more  than 
thirty-three  days.  No  death  took  place  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  day;  in  no  case  of  recoyery,  was  the  duration  less 
than  sixteen  days.^ 


ABTICLE    II. 

MARCH  AND  COMPLICATIONS. 

The  march  of  the  disease  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  uniform  and 
regular.  In  cases  of  ayerage  seyerity,  the  patients  get  gradually 
sicker,  from  day  to  day,  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  or,  after  the  first 
week,  their  condition  may  continue,  with  yery  little  change,  until 

■  Dr.  Jae1u<m*0  B«port  <m  Typhoid  Farer,  pp.  108,  100,  110,  111. 
>  Hale  on  the  Typhoid  FcTor  of  New  England,  p.  241. 

*  Chomers  Lemons  de  Cliniqne  M^cale,  p.  44. 
«  Smith's  Med.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  p.  56. 

»  Loois  on  Typhoid  Feyer,  toI.  i.  p.  184,  2d  ed. 

*  Dr.  Jennings's  Letter  to  Dr.  ClariL 
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oonyalescenoe  commences.  The  disease  is  not  usually  marked 
by  great  and  sadden  alterations,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
though  these  do  sometimes  occur.  Neither  is  it  marked  by 
distinct  stages,  although  Ghomel  divides  it  into  three  septenary 
periods,  dating  from  the  distinct  and  formal  onset  of  the  disease. 
This  is  arbitrary,  but  very  well  as  a  matter  of  convenience.* 

Typhoid  fever  is  occasionally,  but  not  often,  complicated  with 
other  diseases.  Nathan  Smith  says  that  he  has  often  seen  it  fol- 
low dysentery,  and  that  he  has  known  it  to  coexist  with  epid^nic 
catarrh.  Ghomel  gives  a  case  in  which  it  was  complicated,  at 
its  commencement,  with  acute  pneumonia.  Erysipelas  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  this  more  frequently  dur- 
ing some  seasons  than  others.  During  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  there  were  several  cases  attended  with 
a  bright  erysipelatous  redness  of  the  nose;  and  the  same  redness 
was  seen  in  some  persons  not  suffering  with  the  fever. 

ARTICLE  III. 

PERITONITIS. 

There  is  one  other  accident  liable  to  occur  in  the  progress  of 
typhoid  fever,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  speak  more  particularly ; 
I  mean  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  occasioned  by  the 
discharge  into  its  cavity  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine, 
through  a  perforation.  The  lesion  itself  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. It  was  first  fully  investigated,  its  nature  and  causes 
pointed  out,  and  its  diagnosis  established,  by  Louis.*  In  a  ma- 
jority of  instances,  it  takes  place  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  or 
in  those  which  have  been  described  as  latent^  and  at  a  late  period 
of  the  disease.  Its  occurrence  is  marked  by  the  sudden  super- 
vention of  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen.  This  pain  comes  on,  all 
at  once,  with  no  premonitory  symptoms,  with  nothing  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  to  account  for  it,  and  the  suffering  which  it 
occasions  is  excessive.  The  access  of  the  pain  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  chills,  the  abdomen  becomes  rapidly  and  acutely 
tender  on  pressure,  and,  if  it  was  not  so  before,  hard  and  tym-  . 

>  Lemons  de  Clinique  M^cale.    Chomel,  p.  6. 

*  Mdmoires  snr  diTerses  Maladies,  Paris,  1826,  p.  156,  d  uq. 
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panitio.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  compressed.  An  instantaneous 
change  takes  place  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  patient.  The 
countenance  is  ezpressiye  of  intense  suffering ;  the  features  are 
pinched  and  cadayerous ;  and  the  face  is  coyered  with  a  profuse 
sweat.  There  is  a  constant  and  urgent  desire  for  cold  drinks. 
Nausea  and  yomiting  are  present  soon  after  the  inflammation  has 
commenced ;  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  is  of  a  grass 
green  color,  and  it  continues  to  be  thrown  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  constancy  and  the  intensity  of  the 
distress,  the  patient  preseryes  the  same  position,  lying  upon  hia 
back,  and  dreading  eyery  moyement  that  may  add  to  the  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  Such,  in  most  cases,  is  the  formi- 
dable array  of  symptoms  which  indicate  the  occurrence  and  mark 
the  progress  of  this  fatal  complication.  Occasionally  they  are 
more  obscure ;  and  this  peritoneal  inflammation,  like  the  feyer 
itself,  is  to  a  certain  extent  latent.  It  is  exceedingly  rare,  how- 
eyer,  that  there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  etbtence. 
Death  usually  takes  place  in  from  one  to  three  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  perforation. 

AKTICLE  IV. 

RBLAPSES. 

It  seems  to  be  yery  well  settled  that  true  relapses,  as  they  are 
called,  not  unfrequently  occur  in  this  disease.  Dr.  Jackson  re- 
marks that  an  error  in  diet  and  regimen  is  often  followed  by  a 
new  train  of  symptoms,  after  conyalescence  from  typhoid  feyer; 
and  that  they  appear  to  be  such  symptoms  as  belong  to  the  feyer, 
although  not  always  so  strongly  characteristic  as  to  leaye  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  He  cites  a  case  in  which,  during  the  re- 
lapse, there  was  an  eruption  of  the  rose  spots.  Dr.  Stewart  re- 
ports two  cases  wherein,  amongst  many  other  of  the  more  peculiar 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  relapses  were  also  attended  by  a  re- 
appearance of  the  typhoid  eruption.^  Indeed,  there  are  probably 
few  physicians  extensiyely  conyersant  with  typhoid  feyer,  who 
haye  not,  more  than  once,  seen  conyalescence  fatally  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  return  or  an  aggrayation  of  many  of  the  most  cha- 

'  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Oct  184a 
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rsoieristic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  deliriimiy  the  diarrhodSi 
the  subsoltus,  the  tympanites,  and  so  on ;  constituting,  not  the 
snperyention  of  a  new  accidental  affection,  but  a  genuine  relapse. 


ARTICLE  V. 

SEQUELiB. 

The  most  serions  seqnel  of  typhoid  feyer  is  tubercular  con* 
sumption.  This  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Gerhard, 
of  Philadelphia.  In  patients  of  a  strumous  or  cachectic  habit, 
it  not  unfrequently  follows  immediately,  or  yery  soon,  upon  the 
feyer,  and  usually  runs  on  with  great  rapidity  to  a  fatal  tormina* 
tion. 

Dr.  Jackson  notices  a  painful  state  of  one  or  both  legs,  coming 
on  after  conyalescence,  attended  with  more  or  less  lameness  in 
motion,  causing  much  anxiety,  and  continuing  from  a  few  days 
to  seyeral  weeks.  There  were  eight  cases  of  this  kind  in  the 
hospital.  Entire  recoyery  took  place  in  alL  Dr.  Jackson  al£(6 
mentions  fiye  cases  in  which,  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease, 
there  was  swelling  of  one  leg  from  well  marked  phlebitis.^ 
Nathan  Smith  alludes  to  the  same  occurrence.'  I  haye  seen  this 
swelled  leg  in  only  one  instance.  Barthez  and  Rilliet  haye  met 
with  seyeral  cases  of  anasarca  during  convalescence. 

1  Df.  Jai)kflon*a  Bqport  on  Tjphold  Ferer,  p.  188. 
t  Smith's  Med.  and^Surg.  MemoirB,  p.  67. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MORTALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS. 

Typhoid  fever  must  be  considered,  on  the  irhole,  as  a  grave 
disease.  I  have  already  had  occasion,  in  treating  of  its  different 
forms  and  varieties,  to  give  some  instances  of  its  rate  of  mortality 
in  different  seasons  and  places.^  This  depends  so  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  disease,  in  any  particular  locality,  and  during 
any  given  period,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  and  accurate  general  or  average  result.  The  prognosis, 
as  well  as  the  diagnosis,  of  this  disease,  is  a  complex  problem, 
into  the  solution  of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  there  enter  a 
great  number  of  phenomena.  Instead  of  going  any  further  into 
the  question  of  the  average  and  varying  mortality  of  the  disease, 
I  win  now  endeavor  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  the 
value  of  the  several  elements  which  go  to  make  up  our  prognosis. 
In  doing  this,  I  shall  first  briefly  pass  in  review,  and,  as  netCrly 
as  this  can  be  done,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  have  already 
been  described,  the  several  symptoms  of  the  disease;  and  I  will 
then  speak  of  some  other  considerations,  connected  with  its  degree 
of  severity,  and  consequent  danger. 

The  mode  of  invasion  would  seem  to  have  no  small  degree  of 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  character  of  the  disease.  This  has 
been  particularly  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Chomel.  In 
his  wards  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  of  seventy-three  cases  in  which  the 
access  was  sudden  only  twenty-six  were  fatal ;  while  there  were 
twenty  deaths  in  only  thirty-nine  cases  in  which  the  access  was 
gradual. 

The  strictly /eJnfe  symptoms  are  not,  in  themselves,  of  much 
value  in  prognosis.  A  pulse  more  rapid  than  120  or  130  in  the 
minute  constitutes  an  unfavorable  sign ;  especially  if  associated 
with  any  other  grave  symptoms.     Still,  it  frequently  happens, 

'  See  pages  181,  182. 
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that  cases  recoyer  in  which  this  rapidity  of  the  pulse  has  been 
present  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  two  hundred  and 
ninety  cases,  cited  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  Report,  the  ayerage 
frequency  of  the  pulse  in  those  which  recovered  was,  in  round 
numbers,  about  twenty  in  a  minute  less  than  in  those  which  ended 
fatally.  It  was  also  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  minute  more 
frequent  in  females  than  in  males.  Dr.  Jackson  remarks,  in  his 
Report,  that  he  has  not  found  chills,  at  an  advanced  or  late  period 
of  the  disease,  to  have  been  followed  by  very  grave  consequences, 
though  he  had  j)reviously  had  a  difierent  impression.  Of  twenty- 
nine  cases  in  which  these  chills  were  noted,  only  two  terminated 
fSfttally.  Louis  says  that  they  indicate  the  commencement  of 
some  secondary  lesion. 

The  noisy,  hissing,  and  irregular  respiration,  to  which  I  have 
applied  the  term  cerehraly  is  a  very  dangerous  indication ;  and, 
as  is  said  by  Chomel,  when  connected  with  other  grave  symptoms, 
renders  the  case  almost  utterly  hopeless. 

Delirium^  especially  if  it  occurs  at  an  early  period,  and  is  of  a 
wild  and  violent  kind,  is  of  very  bad  augury.  Many  patients,  in 
whom  it  comes  on  late,  and  in  whom  it  is  of  a  mild,  muttering 
character,  recover.  Of  one  hundred  and  eight  cases,  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Jackson's  Report,  this  symptom  was  present  in  two  cases 
in  seven  of  those  which  terminated  favorably ;  and  in  four  cases 
in  five  of  those  which  terminated  unfavorably.  Transient  and 
slight  delirium,  occurring  during  the  night,  or  immediately  after 
waking  from  sleep,  and  easily  dissipated  by  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  cannot,  in  itself,  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
symptom.  There  is  a  peculiar  perversion  of  the  mind,  occasion- 
ally seen,  the  presence  of  which  indicates  great  and  imminent 
danger.  This  consists  in  a  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
that  he  is  not  much  sick ;  when  he  says,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
gravest  symptoms,  that  he  feels,  and  that  he  is,  very  well.  Louis 
says  that  he  has  never  known  this  state  of  the  mind  in  a  patient 
who  recovered. 

Somnolence  and  coma  are  unfavorable  symptoms,  in  proportion 
to  their  degree,  and  to  the  early  period  of  their  access.  If  they 
are  present  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  are  at  all 
strongly  marked,  they  are  very  constantly  followed  by  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Moderate  sleepiness  or  stupor,  from  which  the  patient 
is  pretty  readily  roused,  is  common  in  cases  of  moderate  severity ; 
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.  but  prolonged  and  profound  coma  indicates  a  very  formidable 
grade  of  the  disease.  Watchfulness,  restlessness,  and  agitation 
are  also  unfayorable  symptoms.  Deafness  and  epistaxis  are, 
neither  of  them,  of  any  considerable  importance  as  prognostic 
signs.  They  occur  with  nearly  the  same  frequency,  and  to  near- 
ly the  same  extent,  in  grave  and  in  mild  cases.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  dizziness,  and  noises  in  the  ears. 

Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles,  either  of  the  face,  or  of 
the  arms  and  hands,  constituting  Hibsidtus  tendtnumy  or  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  of  grave  omen.  They  occur  very  much 
more  frequently  in  cases  which  are  fatal  than  in  those  which  re- 
cover. According  to  Dr.  Jackson's  Report,  they  were  noted,  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  one  case  in  a  little  less  than 
four  of  those  which  terminated  unfavorably ;  and  in  one  case  in 
ten  of  those  which  terminated  favorably.  If  these  contractions 
are  general  and  strongly  marked,  constituting  a  kind  of  epilepti- 
form agitation  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  all  the  limbs,  the  case  is 
almost  invariably  fatal.  Such  is  also  the  case  where  there  is 
permanent  rigidity  of  one  of  the  limbs.  Louis  has  never  seen  a 
case  of  this  sort  recover ;  and  he  says  that  he  knows  of  no  one 
amongst  his  contemporaries,  except  Chomel,  who  has.  Barthes 
and  Rilliet  saw  five  cases  of  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
in  children,  all  of  which  terminated  fatally ;  and  two  cases  of 
convulsions,  which  ended  also  in  death.  Dr.  Jackson  reports  six 
cases,  in  which  this  symptom  occurred,  only  one  of  which  ended 
in  recovery.  Early  and  extreme  prostration  of  strength  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  grave  and  dangerous  form  of  the  disease. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  may  sometimes  be  of  ser- 
vice in  our  prognosis.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
pinched,  cadaverous,  Hippocratic  face  generally  indicates  speedi- 
ly approaching  dissolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reappear^ 
ance  of  intelligent  expression  on  the  features,  from  which  it  had 
long  been  banished ;  the  re-illumination  of  the  dull  and  listless 
eye ;  the  recognition  by  the  patient  of  his  friends  and  attendants ; 
accompanied  by  the  manifestation  of  interest  in  his  own  situa- 
tion and  safety,  and  in  surrounding  circumstances,  are,  even  in 
the  midst  of  many  grave  symptoms,  cheering  indications  of  a 
change  that  will  end  in  recovery. 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  of  less  importance  as  a  prog- 
nostic sign  than  has  generally  been  supposed.    It  is  worth  some- 
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thing,  but  in  itself  not  a  great  deal.  In  Dr.  Jackson's  cases, 
the  rate  of  mortality,  with  a  dry  tongue,  was  1  in  47.1 ;  with  a 
denuded  tongue,  1  in  8;  with  a  dark  tongue,  1  in  8.28.^  A  yery 
tiry,  cracked,  red  or  blackish  tongue  is  more  unfayorable,  cer- 
tainly, than  one  that  is  moist,  with  a  thin,  brownish,  or  yellowish 
coat ;  but  the  former  appearances  are  not  unfrequently  present  in 
cases  which  recover,  and,  unless  accompanied  with  other  grave 
symptoms,  are  not  much  to  be  r^arded. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing,  especially  if  great,  is  an  unfavorable 
flign. 

Meteorism,  or  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  constitutes 
an  unfavorable  symptom  only  when  it  is  strongly  marked.' 

Diarrhoea,  if  urgent  and  continued,  is  a  grave  symptom.  It  is 
much  more  constantly  present  in  severe  and  fatid  cases  thi^  in 
mild  ones,  although  patients  often  recover  who  have  suff<ved 
greatly  and  for  a  long  time  with  it.  Kathan  Smith  says :  ^'  The 
danger  of  the  disease  is  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  diar- 
AodA'j  when  the  patient  has  not  more  than  four  or  five  liquid 
stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  not  alarming,  as  it  does  not 
•eem  to  weaken  him  much ;  but  if  they  exceed  that  number,  serious 
consequences  may  be  apprehended.  I  have  never  lost  a  patient 
whose  boweh  continued  constipated  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease,  and  have  never  known  a  fatal  cade  of  typhus,  unat- 
tended by  diairhoda." 

Involuntary  discharges  from  the  bowels  rarely  take  place,  ex- 
cept in  the  late  stage  of  very  severe  cases.  Of  course,  they  point 
towards  an  unfavorable  termination,  although  they  are  far  from 
indicating  with  any  certainty  such  a  result.  Of  thirty  cases  in 
which  this  symptom  was  present,  mentioned  by  Chomel,  thirteen 
«nded  in  death.  Of  ten  cases,  cited  by  Dr.  Jackson,  only  four 
recovered. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  a  grave  symptom,  though  far 
from  an  invariably  fatal  one.  Of  seven  cases,  cited  by  Chomel, 
all  but  one  terminated  unfavorably.  The  experience  of  others, 
however,  is  less  discouraging.  Of  seven  cases,  mentioned  by 
Louis,  three  were  fatal;  and  of  thirty-one  cases,  occurring  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  eleven  only  terminated  unfavor- 
ably.    I  have  certainly  seen  as  many  instances  of  recovery,  as  of 

■  Report,  &c.,  p.  115.  <  LoQiB  on  T^hoid  FeTer,  tol.  ii.  p.  341,  2d  ed. 
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death,  in  patients  who  hare  sufiered  from  this  accident.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  quality  of  the  intestinal  dischargee^  in  fmy  other 
respect,  has  any  constant  relation  to  the  danger  of  the  disease. 

Retention  of  nrine  is  an  unfavorable  symptqin.  Of  six  cases 
in  which  it  was  present  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
three  were  fataL 

Erysipelas  occurs  oftenest  in  the  course  of  severe  and  alarming 
cases.  It  not  only  indicates  a  grave  fnrm  of  the  disease,  but  it 
adds  also  to  its  danger.  The  rose  spots  occur  with  like  frequency 
in  all  grades  of  the  cUsease,  and  are  destitute,  of  course,  of  any 
pri^ostic  value.  The  same  remaiks  may  be  made  of  eschars 
upon  the  sacrum,  as  have  just  been  made  in  regard  to  erysipelas* 

Before  leaving  this  consideration  of  the  several  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever,  in  their  relation  to  pn^osis,  it  is  important  to 
notice  one  other  circumstance,  of  occasional  ooourrenoe,  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  It  sometimes  hiq>penB  that  a  very  well  marked 
amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms  takes  place  somewhere,  usually, 
betwe^i  the  tenth  and  twentieth  days  of  the  disease ;  constituting, 
indeed,  an  i4>parent  convalescence ;  and  that  this  amendment  is 
soon  after  followed  by  the  return,  in  an  aggravated  form^  k^  the 
symptoms  which  had  subuded  or  diminished,  in  severity.  This 
qpedes  of  relapse  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  death.  This 
eircm&stanoe  is  particularly  noticed  by  Ohomel,  and  the  truth  of 
his  remarks  is  cMroborated  by  Louis. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  some  other  circumstances 
which  i^ect  in  a  general  way  the  question  of  prognosis  in  typhoid 
fever.    The  principal  of  these  are  agty  season,  and  aeelimation. 

Speaking  now  of  adult  pati^ts,  that  is  of  those  over  fifteen 
years  old,  it  seems  very  certain  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  disease  is  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  increased 
age.  The  mortality  is  smaller  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  than  it  is  between  ihe  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five;  or 
than  it  is  at  any  subsequent  petiod  of  like  duration.  The  mor- 
tality at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  Chomers  wards,  was  one  in  five, 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty ;  <me  in  four,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  uid  twenty-five ;  and  one  in  two,  over  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  Louis  and  Chomel  agree  in  saying  that  they  have 
rarely  found  cases  to  terminate  fatally,  where  the  patients  were 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen  years.  At  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Dr.  Jackson  found  the  average  age  in 
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the  fiBbt&l  casee  to  be  a  little  more  than  two  years  greater  than 
in^the  cases  not  fataL  He  found  also,  upon  a  farther  fmaljsis, 
that  in  those  patients  whose  ages  were  thirty-fiye  years  or  more, 
the  mortality  was  one  in  fonr;  while  in  those  whose  ages  were 
twenty  years  or  less,  it  was  only  one  in  nearly  eleven.  The  prog- 
nosis is  said  to  be  more  favorable  amongst  children  than  amongst 
adults ;  but  of  Barthez  and  Billiet's  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases, 
twenty-nine  terminated  fatally. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Chomel,  that  typhoid 
fever  is  more  grave  and  fatal  in  the  cold,  than  it  is  in  the  warm 
season.  At  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  1882,  the  mortality  was  one  in 
three  during  the  winter,  and  one  in  six  during  the  summer;  in 
1834,  it  was  one  in  two  and  a  half  during  the  winter,  and  one 
in  seven  during  the  summer ;  and  in  1835,  the  average  propor- 
tions were  the  same  as  in  1882.  An  exception  to  this  general 
result  occurred  in  1831,  when  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  one 
in  four  during  the  winter,  and  one  in  three  during  the  summer. 
The  number  of  cases,  however,  in  the  hospital,  this  year,  was 
small.  Chomel  appears  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of 
season  upon  the  severity  and  mortality  of  the  disease.^  I  do  not 
know  how  far  his  conclusions  are  sustained  by  the  observations  of 
others.  The  most  fatal  form  of  the  disease  that  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  the  city  of  Lowell  prevailed  during  a  winter  of 
extreme  severity.  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  from 
1822  to  1885,  the  rate  of  mortality  during  the  cold  months  was 
1  in  6.89;  while  in  the  warm  months  it  was  only  1  in  8.21.* 

Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  cases  given  by  Forget,  forty- 
three  terminated  fatally.  The  rate  of  mortality  varied  with  the 
seasons  in  the  following  miuiner:  in  the  autumn,  it  was  one  in 
4^*^ ;  in  the  winter,  one  in  3j'f ;  in  the  spring,  one  in  3^^ ;  and 
in  the  summer,  one  in  6^.^ 

It  seems,  also,  and  this  principally  from  the  results  obtained 
by  Chomel,  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  that  the  length  of  time  during 
which  patients  have  resided  wherever  they  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease, has  some  influence  upon  its  mortality.  Between  the  1st 
of  November,  1884,  and  the  1st  of  August,  1835,  there  were 
ninety  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  Chomel's  wards  at  the  Hdtel 

>  La  Lanoette  Fran9al8e.    Aogast^  1885. 

«  Dr.  Jackflon*8  Report,  p.  107. 

*  Traits  de  rEnterite  Folliovileiise.    Par  C.  P.  Forgtt,  p.  409. 
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Dieru  Amongst  those  patients  irho  had  resided  in  Paris  less 
than  one  year,  the  mortality  iras  one  in  three ;  amongst  those 
who  had  resided  in  Paris  between  one  and  two  years,  the  mor- 
tality was  one  in  fiye ;  and  of  fifteen,  who  had  resided  in  Paris 
more  than  two  years,  only  one  died.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  this  result  is  not  accidental,  since  the  same  differences, 
though  to  a  less  striking  extent,  were  noticed  daring  the  three 
preyions  years,  and  since  they  are  also  in  keeping  with  the  obser- 
Tations  of  Lonis.^  Chomel  has  suggested  that  a  certain  degree 
of  general  debility,  either  constitutional  or  the  result  of  previous 
disease,  may  act  favorably  upon  the  severity  and  the  termination 
of  typhoid  fever.  Forget  says  he  has  often  been  struck  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  disease  has  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination 
in  cases  of  young  persons  with  rich,  vigorous,  and  fine  constitu- 
tions, so  that  it  was  not  without  a  secret  terror  that  he  saw  these 
patients  enter  the  hospital.* 

Whether  typhoid  fever  is  any  way  influenced  in  its  severity  by 
raecj  I  am  unable  to  say.  During  the  year  1846,  Dr.  Sutton,  of 
Georgetown,  Ey.,  saw  forty-three  cases  of  the  disease.  GThirty 
of  these  were  amongst  whites,  and  eight  of  them  were  fatal — 
1  in  4 ;  thirteen  were  amongst  negroes,  two  of  which  were  fatal 
— 1  in  6^.  These  numbers  are  of  course  too  small  to  be  in 
themselves  of  much  value. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  supposed  occasional  exciting 
causes  of  typhoid  fever,  such  as  scanty  and  poor  diet,  depressing 
emotions,  fatigue,  and  excesses,  have  any  effect  upon  the  severity 
and  fatality  of  the  disease. 

It  must  be  obvious  enough,  from  all  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, that  the  prognosis,  in  any  given  individual  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  can  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  absolute  and  positive.  Patients 
sometimes  recover  from  the  most  desperate  condition ;  they  are 
liable  to  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  ikccidents,  in  the  mildest 
cases.  But,  notwithstanding  these  contingencies,  we  may,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  by  a  careful  study  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  can  influence  the  result,  arrive  at  a  good  degree  of 
^>proximative  certainty  in  our  prognosis.  In  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  scales  of  life  and  death  may  hang  for  many 

>  La  Lanoette  Franfaise.    Angust,  1886. 
'  Traits  de  FEnterite  FoUiouleose,  p.  404. 
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days,  80  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  in  almost  exact  eqinlibrimn; 
and  no  foresight  or  sagacity  can  predict,  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence, which  of  the  two  will  finally  preponderate.     Fayorable 
and  unfayorable  symptoms  will  be  so  combined,  and^  so  attem- 
pered, as  to  baffle  all  the  efibrts  of  wisdom  and  experience  to 
calculate  their  issues.     Hope  and  Fear  are  constant  and  equal 
watchers  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick.     In  all  the  rest,  howerer, 
the  general  character  of  the  symptoms  will  be,  one  way  or  the 
other,  80  marked  and  so  decidcni,  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  result.     If  during  the 
first  fortnight,  the  pulse  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  ten  in  the  minute;  if  there  is  only  moderate  drowsi- 
ness ;  if  there  is  no  delirium,  or  even  if  this,  though  present,  has 
not  appeared  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  is  easily  dis- 
sipated, or  mild  in  its  character;  if  there  is  no  twitching  of  the 
tendons;  if  the  patient  gets  some  comfortable  sleep;  if  the  diar- 
rhoea and  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen  are  moderate  in 
degree ;  the  chances  of  recovery  are  vastly  in  favor  of  the  par 
tient.    Bearing  in  mind  the  liability  which  always  exists  to  a 
sudden  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  to  the  supervention  of  some 
secondary  complication,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  intestinal  per- 
,  foration,  and  the  qualification   necessarily  accompanying  this 
liability,  we  may  in  such  cases,  with  great  confidence,  anticipate 
a  favorable  result.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pulse  is  more  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  minute ; 
if  there  is  great  stupor  or  coma;  if  the  delirium  comes  on  early, 
and  is  wild  and  furious;  if  there  are  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  muscles,  picking  at  the  bedclothes,  and  great  prostration  of 
strength ;  if  there  is  restlessness  or  agitation  ;  if  the  diarrhoea 
is  urgent  and  continued ;  if  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  is 
extreme ;  if  the  odor  from  the  patient  is  musty  and  cadaverous ; 
if  the  features  are  pinched  and  Hippocratic;  especially  if  there 
are  general  epileptiform  convulsions  or  permanent  rigidity  of  one 
of  the  limbs ;  or  that  peculiar  perversion  of  the  intellect  which 
leads  the  patient,  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  combination  of 
threatening  circumstances,  to  suppose  and  to  declare  himself  free 
from  suffering  and  danger ;  if  these  symptoms  or  any  consider- 
able number  of  them,  are  present,  we  can  have  very  little  ground 
to  look  for  any  but  a  fatal  termination;  and  this  termination  we 
may  with  great  confidence  predict. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

It  is  only  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Loais,  by  the  aid 
of  his  and  of  subsequent  researches,  that  typhoid  fever  has  been 
distinguished,  with  any  considerable  degree  of  constancy  and 
certainty,  from  other  more  or  less  analogous  forms  of  disease. 
And  even  now,  there  are  few  problems  in  diagnosis  more  com- 
plex than  this;  although,  by  the  application  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  care,  its  solution  is  almost  always  attainable. 
The  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  problem 
are  many  and  various.  There  is  no  one  symptom,  there  are  no 
two  or  three  symptoms,  which,  in  themselves,  are  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  There  is  no  one  symptom,  there  are  no  two  or 
three  symptoms,  usually  occurring  in  the  disease,  which  may  not 
be  absent  during  its  entire  progress.  Our  diagnosis  can  never 
be  founded  here,  as  it  is  in  many  other  instances,  on  a  few  posi- 
tive physical  signs..  It  must  always  he  rational^  not  absoltUe. 
The  evidence  upon  which  our  verdict  is  to  be  rendered  is  wholly 
circumstantial.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  although  cases 
sometimes  occur,  so  enveloped  in  obscurity  as  to  baffle  the  skill 
of  the  most  careful  and  experienced  observers ;  it  is  still  true 
that  there  are  few  general  diseases,  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  so 
well  established,  and  so  certain,  as  that  of  typhoid  fever.^ 
.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  a  single  qualification 
ought  to  be  affixed  to  this  last  remark.  The  whole  question  of 
the  diagnosis  of  the  several  individual  diseases  constituting  the 
family  of  idiopathic  or  essential  fevers^  has  been  undergoing, 

I  A  BritiBh  reviewer  of  mj  book  gravely  dies  this  admiflsion,  of  the  oocasional 
difficulty,  or  impossibility,  of  making  an  absolute  and  positive  diagnosis,  as  suffi- 
cient proof  that  there  is  no  spedflo  difference  between  the  tjfphut  and  the  typhoid 
forms  of  continued  ferer — as  though  there  could  be  no  such  individual  diseases 
as  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  softening  of  the  brain,  because  we  are  not  always 
aUe  to  make  them  out  witii  entire  certainty  during  life! 
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ever  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Louis,  a  more  rigorous 
and  philosophical  scrutiny  than  it  had  been  subjected  to  before. 
Much  of  the  chaotic  confusion  in  which  this  question  had  always 
been  involved  has  been  cleared  up.  Diseases,  which  had  occu- 
pied distinct  and  perhaps  widely  separated  places  in  the  nosolo- 
gies, have  been  shown  to  be  identical;  and  diseases,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  shown  to  be  widely  different  in  their  character, 
which  had  been  regarded  as  identical.  Some  of  these  questions 
of  difference  and  identity  are  still  unsettled;  they  are  matters  not 
yet  finally  and  definitively  disposed  of;  not  yet  ranked  amongst 
the  established  principles  of  medical  science.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  of  these,  and  this  constitutes  the 
qualification  which  I  wished  to  make,  is  that  of  the  differences 
between  the  disease  now  under  consideration  and  the  true  typhvs 
fever.  By  many  pathologists,  the  two  diseases  are  considered 
to  be  essentially  alike,  identical.  Until  within  a  few  years,  this 
was  the  general  opinion,  and  even  now  it  is  almost  universally 
entertained  by  the  British  physicians,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
most  extensive  opportunities  for  studying  and  comparing  the  two 
diseases,  or  the  two  forms  of  diseasej  as  the  case  may  be.  By 
other  pathologists,  these  diseases  are  considered  to  be  essentially 
and  fundamentally  unlike  each  other;  unlike  in  their  nature, 
in  their  symptoms,  in  their  pathology,  and  in  the  mode  of 
management  which  they  require.  I  believe  this  last  opinion  to 
be  the  true  one;  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  until 
both  diseases  have  been  described.  For  this  reason  I  shall  omit, 
in  what  I  have  now  to  say  upon  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever, 
the  consideration  of  the  differences  between  it  and  the  true  British 
typhus. 

Setting  aside  then,  as  I  do  for  the  present,  the  true  typhus 
fever,  there  is  no  disease  more  readily  and  positively  recognised 
than  a  case  of  well-marked  typhoid  fever,  of  extreme  or  even  of 
average  severity,  when  observed  from  its  commencement  and 
followed  through  its  entire  course.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
found it  with  any  other  affection.  There  is  no  other  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  resembling  it.  Chills,  more  or  less  severe, 
repeated  or  not;  accompanied  with  or  immediately  followed  by 
headache,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs ;  these  pains  subsidii^ 
and  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days;  thirst ;  heat  of  the 
skin ;  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  with  an  evening  exacerbation; 
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entire  loss  of  appetite:  great  muscular  debility ;  dulness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  intellect,  passing  gradually  into  delirium ;  restless- 
ness ;  yigilance,  or  somnolence ;  twitching  of  the  tendons,  or 
picking  at  imaginary  objects;  occasional  epistaxis;  ringing  or 
busEzing  in  the  ears ;  the  appearance  of  a  scattered,  rose-colored 
eruption,  principally  upon  the  skin  of  the  chest  or  abdomen, 
during  the  second  week ;  a  dry,  glutinous,  cracked,  red,  brown, 
or  blackish  tongue,  protruded  with  difficulty,  and  trembling;  dark 
thick  sordes  upon  the  teeth ;  diarrhoea ;  the  stools  thin,  watery, 
and  dark  or  yellowish,  sometimes  consisting  of  blood;  tym. 
panitic  distension  of  the  abdomen ;  dulness  on  percussion  over 
the  spleen,  and  gurgling  upon  pressure  upon  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion ;  with  a  dry  sibilant  or  sonorous  rhonchus  over  the  chest : 
these  symptoms,  coming  on  without  any  obvious  cause,  occur- 
ring usually  in  a  person  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  referable 
to  no  local  disease ;  more  or  less  regularly  and  successiyely  de- 
veloped ;  increasing  in  severity,  and  terminating  in  death,  at  an 
indefinite  period  after  the  eighth  day;  or  gradually  subsiding 
and  disappearing  one  after  another,  and  giving  way  to  conva- 
lescence at  an  indefinite  period  after  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth 
day,  mark  most  clearly  and  unequivocally  a  disease  wholly  un- 
like any  other.  These  symptoms  are  sometimes  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  in  various  degrees  of  relative  severity, 
all  of  them  present ;  and  in  these  cases,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  typhoid  fever  for  any  other  disease.  The 
diagnosis,  independent  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the 
lesions  found  after  death,  in  the  fatal  cases,  is  easily  and  cer- 
tainly made. 

In  other  instances,  many  of  the  foregoing,  and  amongst  them 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms,  may  be  wanting ;  and 
still  the  diagnosis  may  remain  in  no  way  difficult  or  doubtful. 
Some  of  the  most  serious  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  absent.  There  may  be  no  morbid  watchfulness  or  drow- 
siness; no  aberration  of  the  mind;  no  twitching  of  the  tendons; 
but  if  the  other  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  present,  there 
can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease.  Again, 
it  may  happen  that  the  abdominal  symptoms — ^the  diarrhoea,  and 
tympanitic  distension  may  be  wanting,  without  throwing  any 
doubt  upon  the  diagnosis.  We  may  go  further  than  this.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  person  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty 
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10  attacked,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  by  the  febrile  symp- 
toms already  repeatedly  described;  attended  or  followed  by  loss 
of  appetite ;  sufficient  prostration  of  muscular  strength  to  confine 
the  patient  to  his  bed ;  occasional  epistaxis ;  slight  dizziness  or 
ringing  in  the  ears,  at  least  on  assuming  the  upright  position ;  and 
that  these  symptoms  cannot  be  referred  to  any  local  disturbance, 
and  persist  for  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  with  but  little 
change,  and  not  much  influenced  by  medicine ;  even  under  the$e 
circumstanced  there  can  he  hut  little  question  as  to  the  disease^ 
In  most  cases,  there  will  be  found  at  least  as  many  elements  of 
diagnosis,  as  in  that  just  supposed ;  in  very  many,  there  will  be 
more.  Almost  always,  the  lenticular  eruption  will  be  discoyered, 
if  it  is  timely  and  carefully  sought  for ;  if  there  is  no  diarrhoea, 
there  may  be  slight  distension  of  the  abdomen,  with  gurgling  on 
pressure  over  the  region  of  the  coecum ;  or  there  may  be  deafness 
or  sluggishness  of  the  mind,  or  transient  and  wandering  delirium, 
or,  finally,  some  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  symptoms  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  typhoid  fever  can  always  be 
distinguished  with  certainty  from  other  diseases,  even  when  it  is 
watched  during  its  whole  course,  and  by  the  best  observers.  Un- 
questionably the  disease  is  sometimes  so  nearly  latent,  or  so  poorly 
defined,  as  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken ;  but  with  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  its  character,  its  symptoms,  and  their  march,  and  with 
careful  examination,  this  will  very  rarely  he  the  case. 

It  may  happen  not  unfrequently,  that  the  disease  cannot  be 
positively  made  out  during  the  first  few  days  after  its  access. 
The  febrile  symptoms,  the  chills,  heat,  thirst,  accelerated  circula- 
tion, with  the  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  are  amongst  the  most 
prominent  at  this  period,  and  they  are  those  least  characteristic 
of  this  disease.  They  are,  indeed,  common  to  the  early  period  of 
~  this  and  of  many  other  febrile  affections,  and  of  the  local  phleg- 
masia ;  so  that,  until  the  subsequent  and  more  distinctive  and 
peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease,  whatever  this  may  be,  show 
themselves,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  establish  our  diagnosis.  In 
the  same  way,  it  may  happen  that  the  disease  is  not  seen  till  it 
has  reached  its  late  stage.  Many  of  its  most  important  diagnos- 
tic characters  may  have  disappeared,  and  no  satisfactory  history 
of  its  anterior  progress  can  be  obtained.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  other  affections ; 
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with  dysentery  in  its  late  stages ;  with  some  diseases  of  the  brain ; 
and  with  local  inflammations  which  are  strongly  marked,  espe- 
cially near  to  their  fatal  termination,  with  what  may  be  called 
the  typhoid  element  in  pathology.  Louis  once  mistook  a  case  of 
central  softening  of  the  brain,  occurring  in  a  boy,  for  typhoid 
feyer.  Erysipelas  is  often  attended  with  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  this  disease ;  delirium,  drowsiness,  or  stupor;  red  or  brown  and 
dry  tongue,  fuliginous  teeth  and  gums,  tympanites,  and  great 
prostration  of  strength,  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  from 
the  commencement  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  it  might  some- 
times be  confounded  with  typhoid  fever. 

The  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  in  children  is  sometimes  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  The  diseases  with  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded,  are  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  accom- 
panied by  fever,  and  meningitis.  The  following  points  of  differ- 
ence between  it  and  these  diseases  are  enumerated  by  Barthez 
and  Rilliet.  ^i^yphoid  fever ^may  be  distinguished  from  gastritis, 
by  the  presence  in  the  former  of  a  greater  degree  of  debility  than 
usually  attends  the  latter;  by  a  moderate  agitation  or  delirium 
during  the  night ;  by  diarrhoea  and  gurgling  on  pressure  over  the 
ileo-ccecal  region;  by  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of 
the  spleen ;  by  the  rose  spots  and  sudamina,  at  least  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases;  by  more  intense  and  prolonged  febrile  excite- 
ment; and  by  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis.  From  intestinal 
or  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  same 
signs,  excepting  the  diarrhoea. 

The  disease  in  children  with  which  typhoid  fever  is  more  likely 
to  be  confounded  than  with  any  other,  is  meningitis.  A  careful 
attention  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  two  diseases  will,  however, 
generally  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  them.  In  many  cases 
the  pulse  is  more  rapid  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in 
typhoid  fever  than  it  is  in  meningitis,  although  this  difference  is 
not  sufficiently  constant  to  be  much  relied  upon.  Spontaneous 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  more  common  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former;  and  the  headache  is  generally  more  severe.  There  is  a 
very  constant  and  striking  difference  in  the  state  of  the  bowels ; 
in  typhoid  fever,  there  is  diarrhoea ;  in  meningitis,  there  is  con- 
stipation. The  tongue  is  more  frequently  dry,  brown,  and  cracked, 
and  the  lips  and  gums  covered  with  sordes  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.     The  early  stage  of  meningitis  is  more  frequently  at- 
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tended  by  extreme  agitation  and  delirium  than  that  of  typhoid 
fever ;  and  finally^  the  latter  is  more  frequently  accompanied  by 
slight  cough,  and  a  dry  sibilant  rhonchus  than  the  former.  I 
may  add  that,  while  general  convulsions  are  common  during  the 
middle  and  latter  stages  of  meningitis,  they  seem  to  be  very  rare 
in  typhoid  fever,  since  Barthez  and  RiUiet  met  with  them  only 
twice  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases. 

Typhoid  fever,  like  all  other  continued  affections,  is  sometimes 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  and  influenced  by  the  pathological 
element  of  periodicity.  This  will  happen  most  frequently  and 
will  be  most  strongly  marked  in  malarious  regions,  and  during 
the  prevalence  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever.  Dr.  Wooten 
of  Lowndesboro',  Alabama,  in  a  letter  to  me,  says:  ^^I  may  re- 
mark that  I  have  often  seen  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  regular 
remittence — that  is,  typhoid  fever  and  remittent  fever  existing 
together ;  and  I  have  cured  the  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  whilst 
the  disease  essential  to  typhoid  fever  continued;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently found  it  necessary  to  do  this*  before  the  more  formidable 
disease  could  be  influenced  by  remedies.  I  have  seen  such  cases 
in  the  practice  of  physicians,  who  supposed  them  to  be  remittent 
or  bilious  fevers,  in  which  the  bowels  had  become  diseased  as  a 
consequence  of  the  fever.  I  think  this  is  a  very  common  error. 
The  malarial  influence  frequently  so  preponderates  in  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammatory  diseases  in  our  latitude,  as  to  obscure  the 
real  disease  for  many  days ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  easy  to  look 
upon  such  influence  as  the  cause  of  the  structural  lesion,  whilst, 
in  fact,  the  latter  has  acted  as  the  exciting  cause  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  former."  Dr.  J.  G.  Core,  of  Williamson  county, 
Tennessee,  also  in  a  letter  to  me,  speaks  of  this  same  blending, 
occasionally,  of  the  remittent  element  with  typhoid  fever.  "Re- 
mittent fever,"  he  says  further,  "will  certainly  run  into  a 
typhoid  type,  unless  it  is  checked  early  before  it  becomes  com- 
plicated; but  that  is  far  from  being  a  case  of  true  typhoid  fever." 

I  have  said  nothing,  thus  far,  of  the  lesion  of  the  elliptical 
plates,  as  an  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  fatal  cases.  It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  this  lesion  is  characteristic  of  this 
disease,  that  it  is  invariably  found  in  the  fatal  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  that  it  is  not  found  in  fatal  cases  of  any  other  acute 
disease.  K  this  is  absolutely  true,  without  exception  and  without 
qualification,  then  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  lesion  ought 
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to  be  final  and  decisive  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis.  Let  us  see 
idiat  the  eyidence  is  upon  this  matter.  I  have  abeadj  spoken 
of  one  case,  which  was  regarded  by  Louis  as  typhoid  fever  dnr- 
ing  life.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  elliptical 
plates  and  mesenteric  glands  were  healthy,  and  that  death  was 
the  result  of  softening  of  the  central  portions  of  the  brain.  This, 
then,  was  manifestly  not  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Not  only  were 
the  usual  lesions  of  this  disease  wholly  wanting,  but  all  the  symp- 
toms and  the  fatal  result  were  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
cerebral  lesion.  This  was  a  case  of  disease  of  the  brain  simulat- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  typhoid  fever.  And  even  here,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  Louis  now  considers  his  diagnosis  to  have  been 
precipitate ;  the  diagnosis  of  a  similar  case  occurring  at  the  pre- 
sent time  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  qualified  and  doubtful. 
Another  case  is  recorded  by  Louis,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work, 
which  was  marked  by  most  of  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  and, 
on  examination  after  death,  no  lesion  was  found  in  the  elliptical 
plates  or  the  mesenteric  glands.  But  here,  again,  it  is  important 
to  ronark  that  the  case  occurred  in  1823,  when  the  diagnosis  of 
typhoid  fever  was  more  doubtftd  than  it  is  at  the  present  time; 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  patient  was  not  seen  by  Louis  till  the 
twentieth  day  of  his  illness.  If  to  these  circumstances  it  be  added 
that  there  was  extensive  ancient  disease  of  one  of  the  kidneys, 
fatty  liver,  and  considerable  e&usion  under  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane," and  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  certainly  we  are  justified  in 
concluding,  not  that  the  case  was  one  of  typhoid  fever,  but  that 
the  diagnosis  was  incorrect.  The  second  edition  of  Louis's  work 
was  published  in  1841.  Li  that,  it  is  said  that  no  single  new 
case  constituting  even  an  apparent  exception  to  the  uniform  re- 
lationship between  the  group  of  symptoms  upon  which  the  diag- 
nosis of  typhoid  fever  rests  and  the  abdominal  lesion  had  then 
been  met  with,  either  by  Louis  himself,  Chomel,  or  Bouillaud. 
One  case  is  briefly  reported  by  Fouquier,  which  occurred  at  La 
Charity  in  1888,  in  which  the  symptomatology  of  typhoid  fever 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  clearly  marked,  and  in  which  the  ellip- 
tical plates  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  found  almost  free  from 
disease.^  A  strong  case  of  apparent  exception  to  the  law  of  re- 
lationship now  under  consideration  is  reported  by  Prosper  Dor. 

>  Journal  des  ConnaisBonces  MWcales,  Jan.  1884. 
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It  occurred  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  of  MarBeilles,  in  1888.  The  patient 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease. 
There  were  these  symptoms:  headache;  debility;  loss  of  appe- 
tite ;  sleeplessness ;  then,  epistaxis;  great  prostration  of  strength ; 
soft,  irregular  pnlse ;  diy,  blackish  tongue ;  sordes  on  the  teeth; 
meteorism;  diarrhoea;  delirium;  svhntUtu  tendinumj  and  picking 
at  the  bedclothes.  There  was  no  cutaneous  eruption.  Certainly, 
in  this  case  the  diagnosis,  during  life,  would  have  been  «ufficientl7 
clear  and  positiye.  An  examination  after  death  showed  the  in- 
testines to  be  healthy,  but  it  showed  also  eztensiye  disease  of 
the  urinary  apparatus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bidder 
was  incrusted  with  a  layer  of  urate  of  lime,  and  in  the  left  kid- 
ney there  was  a  considerable  number  of  purulent  depositions. 
Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  diseases  of  these  organs  are  very 
frequently  attended,  near  to  their  fatal  termination,  with  strongly 
marked  typhnd  phenomenay  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  I  think,  as 
to  the  disposition  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  foregoing  case; 
no  difficulty  in  assigning  to  it  its  proper  position.  It  was  clearly 
not  typhoid  fever ;  but  an  instance  of  disease  of  the  urinary  appa- 
ratus, in  which  the  typhoid  symptoms,  which  often  accompany 
the  latter  stages  of  the  affections  of  this  apparatus,  were  more 
numerous  and  more  closely  resembling  those  of  typhoid  fever 
than  is  often  the  case.  Grisolle  says  that  he  has  seen  only  a 
single  exception  to  the  relation  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

I  have  been  permitted,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hale  and 
Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  to  look  over  the  notes  of  a  case 
which  occurred  in  1841  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  which  might  seem  to  constitute  an  exception  to  this  relation- 
ship. The  patient  was  twenty-two  years  old.  He  entered  the 
hospital  on  the  23d  of  June,  1841,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks ; 
during  the  first  half  of  which  time  he  kept  about  his  work.  He 
had  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs;  dizziness;  tinnitus 
aurium;  prostration  of  strength;  loss  of  appetite;  daily  spon- 
taneous diarrhoea;  abdominal  pain  and  epigastric  distress ; 
tenderness  over  the  right  iliac  region ;  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
and  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen ;  epistaxis ;  the  rose- 
colored  spots,  and  sudamina.  He  died  on  the  eighth  of  August, 
having  exhibited  for  some  time  symptoms  of  severe  gastritis. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  mammellonated,  red, 
thickened,  and  ecchymosed;  there  was  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  about  the  fauces  and  root  of  the  tongue ;  and  the 
only  alteration  of  the  elliptical  plates  of  the  ilium  consisted  in 
their  great  distinctness^  and  perhaps  a  slight  thickening,  with  a 
bright,  spotted,  ecchymotic  redness  of  two  of  the  plates;  one  of 
them  two  feet  and  the  other  four  feet  from  the  ileo-ccecal  valye. 
One  or  two  others  were  similarly  affected,  but  in  a  slighter  degree. 
A  portion  of  the  ileum  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  extending  to 
within  six  inches  of  its  lower  termination,  was  deeply  ecchymosed 
in  bands  running  round  the  intestine.  A  single  mesenteric  gland, 
directly  opposite  to  the  ileo-ccecal  yalve,  was  nearly  as  large  as 
the  end  of  the  thumb,  red  and  soft.  The  other  glands  were 
scarcely  at  all  enlarged.     The  spleen  was  of  medium  siie. 

This  case  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  great  interest,  and  suscep- 
tible of  an  obtious  and  ready  explanation.  The  patient  died  of 
gastritis,  eight  weeks  after  the  accession  of  typhoid  fever.  There 
is  no  eridence  that  the  primary  affection  here  was  of  unusual 
gravity;  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  positive  ulceration 
of  the  intestinal  follicles  usually  takes  place  in  mild  cases,  and 
perhaps  not  in  many  of  moderate  severity ;  and  in  the  one  before 
us,  supposing  such  to  have  been  the  case,  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  to  account  for 
the  moderate  degree  of  alteration  in  the  elliptical  plates  and  the 
mesenteric  glands.  It  was  a  ease  of  typhoid  fever j  I  thinky  of 
moderate  severity;  the  patient  dying  of  gastritis^  at  so  late  a 
period  that  the  entero-mesenteric  lesion  had  in  good  partj  but  not 
entirely  disappeared. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  great  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  observations  of  Andral,  by  those  who  deny  or  doubt  the 
constancy  of  the  connection  between  the  diagnostic  symptoms 
of  typhoid  fever  and  the  peculiar  lesion  of  the  elliptical  plates.^ 
A  very  cursory  examination,  however,  of  the  facts  cited  by  this 
distinguished  writer,  will  show  conclusively  that  they  justify  no 
stieh  inferences  as  have  been  deduced  from  them.  The  cases 
which  he  has  reported  are  fifteen  in  number.  He  arranges  these 
in  two  classes :  the  first,  consisting  of  cases  of  what  he  calls  con- 
tinued fever  with  gastro-intestinal  lesions,  but  without  any  altera- 
tion of  the  elliptical  plates ;  the  second,  consisting  of  cases  of 
what  he  calls  continued  fever,  without  any  appreciable  lesion  of 

>  Andnl'B  Cliniqne  MMioale,  toI  m.»  pp.  222  to  274,  2d  od^  Paris,  1830. 
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the  digestive  tabe.  In  the  first  class  are  contained  the  histories, 
generally  short  and  incomplete,  of  seven  patients.  The  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  the  only  ones  amongst  them  that  can  be 
considered  even  donbtfnl.  The  others  are  clearly  enough  not 
typhoid  fevers ;  in  most  of  them  there  was  not  present  even  the 
typhoid  state.  The  sixth  case  looks  like  the  true  petechial 
typhns,  although  the  history  of  the  patient  is  too  imperfect  to 
justify  any  confident  diagnosis.  The  seventh  case  appears  to 
h|ive  been  one  of  pneumonia,  complicated  with  erysipelas,  follow- 
ing upon  simple  enteritis,  and  marked  by  typhoid  phenomena. 
Gertflinly,  there  is  not  one  amongst  them  which,  with  our  present 
means  of  diagnosis,  would  be  regarded  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, before  death,  as  a  case  of  typhoid  fever. 

An  examination  of  the  eight  cases  included  in  the  second  class 
is  still  more  conclusive  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  now  be- 
fore us.  There  is  not  one  amongst  them,  the  diagnosis  of  which, 
so  far  as  typhoid  fever  is  concerned,  can  be  looked  upon  as  even 
doubtful.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  neither  of  them 
could  now  be  taken,  by  any  possibility,  for  a  case  of  typhoid  fever. 
I  will  briefly  enumerate  the  diseases.  The  first  case,  forty-sixth 
of  the  volume,  was  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  arm,  occurring 
in  a  soldier  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  the  second  was  gangrene  of 
the  right  leg  in  a  patient  fifty-three  years  old,  sufiering  with  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart ;  the  third  was  inflammation,  either 
chronic  or  acute,  of  the  right  kidney  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bkulder  in  a  patient  sixty  years  of  age ;  the  fourth  was  ex- 
tensive suppuration  of  the  prostate  gland ;  the  fifth  was  latent 
pneumonia  in  a  woman  eighty-one  years  of  age ;  the  sixth  and 
seventh  were  affections  of  the  brain,  one  of  them  in  a  patient 
eighty-one  years  old ;  and  the  eighth  was  gangrene  of  the  lip, 
accompanied  with  extensive  phlebitis,  and  numerous  purulent 
depositions  in  the  lungs.  This  simple  statement  of  these  cases 
precludes  the  necessity  of  any  further  remarks  upon  them.  Mani- 
festly, they  have  no  connection  with  the  question  of  relationship 
between  the  usual  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  alteration 
of  the  elliptical  plates  of  the  ileum ;  and  yet  they  have  been, 
more  perhaps  than  any  others  on  record,  i'elied  upon  to  prove  the 
want  of  any  constancy  in  this  relationship.  It  is  certainly  very 
important  that  this  typhoidal  state  of  the  system,  occurring  in 
connection  with  many  diseases,  should  be  distinguished  from 
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typhnd  fever.  UhlesM  this  is  don^  there  is  ari  end  to  all  positive 
and  philosophical  diagnosis.  Since  writing  this  history,  I  have 
seen  a  patient  presenting  these  phenomena  amongst  others :  pros- 
tration of  strength;  slight  svisultus  tendinum;  tympanitic  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen;  diarrhoea;  gurgling  on  pressure;  a  dry, 
red,  cracked  tongue;  sordes  on  the  teeth;  wandering  delirium ; 
and  sudamina  about  the  neck.  Here  were  many  of  the  most 
characteristic  elements  of  typhoid  fever;  but  the  disease  was 
clearly  and  unequivocally  puerperal  peritonitis.  These  typhoid 
phenomena^  as  I  have  already  said,  are  often  present  in  many 
diseases:  in  smallpox ;  in  scarlatina;  in  asthenic  pneumonia;  in 
softening  of  the  brain ;  in  some  diseases  of  the  kidneys ;  in  ery- 
sipelas ;  in  dysentery,  and  so  on ;  but  under  these  circumstances, 
iffhere  their  connection  with  these  several  affections  can  he  disco- 
veredj  they  ottght  not  to  be  cofnfownded  with  typhoid  fever.  It  was 
from  disregarding  this  obvious  principle  that  Andral  was  led  to 
the  conclusion  which  I  have  been  examining. 

Barthez  and  Rilliet,  in  the  course  of  some  observations  on  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  children,  published  in  the  Jowmod  des 
Connaissances  MSdico-Cfhirurgicales  for  1841,  report  one  or  two 
apparent  cases  not  attended  by  the  characteristic  lesion. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  which 
it  is  important  not  to  overlook.  It  has  been  said  that  these  in- 
testinal lesions,  strongly  marked  and  striking  as  they  may  be,  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  cases  of  typhoid  fever — that  they  arefre- 
quently  found  in  other  and  quite  dissimilar  diseases;  so  that,  ad- 
mitting even  that  they  constitute  the  constant  anatomical  lesion 
of  typhoid  fever,  they  are  still  not  distinctive  and  characterise, 
since  they  are  common  to  it  and  to  other  diseases. 

There  is  a  single  reply  to  these  objections,  which  seems  to  me 
entirely  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  The  diseases,  other  than 
typhoid  fever,  in  which  alterations  of  the  intestinal  glands  are 
most  frequently  found,  are  tubercular  phthisis,  scarlet  fever,  and 
certain  forms  of  cholera.  Now  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  glands  is  obviously  and 
manifestly  different  from  what  it  is  in  typhoid  fever.  In  phthisis, 
the  intestinal  ulceration  is  clearly  tubercular,  depending  upon  the 
presence  and  development  of  this  morbid  product  in  the  intestinal 
glands.  Besides  this  fundamental  difference  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  lesion,  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  in  phthisis  are  chro- 
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nic  in  their  march,  and  the  appearance  of  the  lesions  differs  in 
many  other  respects  in  the  two  diseases.  As  to  scarlet  ferer,  and 
some  of  the  forms  of  cholera,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  only 
changes  of  the  intestinal  glands  observed  in  these  diseases  have 
consisted  in  a  moderate  thickening,  with  or  without  redness  and 
softening  of  the  follicles,  and  that  even  these  changes  are  far 
from  constant.  In  none  of  these  diseases  are  there  the  peculiar 
changes  of  the  intestinal  glands  found  in  typhoid  fever,  while  the 
mesenteric  glands  are  very  rarely  at  all  affected. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  as  of  all  others  which 
are  still  legitimate  subjects  of  discussion  and  controversy,  I  have 
sedulously  endeavored  to  avoid  anything  like  a  partisan  or  one* 
sided  examination.  I  have  not  intentionally  overlooked  or  put 
aside,  or  warped  to  my  mere  wishes,  if  I  have  any  such  unfriend- 
ly and  treacherous  guides  and  counsellors  in  the  search  for  truth, 
any  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject.  I  have  adduced 
all  the  cases  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  which  might  seem  to 
constitute  exceptions  to  this  general  relationship,  or  to  throw 
doubts  upon  its  invariableness ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am 
irresistibly  led  is  this:  That  the  connection  between  the  diagno9tie 
tymptomatology  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  entero-mesenteric  lesione 
is  J  I,  will  not  say  absolute  and  invariable^  hU  as  nearly  so  as  the 
connection  between  the  diagnostic  symptoms  and  the  characteris- 
tic lesions  of  any  given  disease  whatever  in '  the  nosology j  in 
which  this  connection  is  not  established  by  positive  physical 
signs. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THEORY. 

I  beliere  (hat  it  will  be  a  phenomenon  in  medical  writingB  to  find  an  essay  on 
such  a  disease  as  ferer  unattended  by  a  theory  of  its  proiimate  cause.  Tet  were 
it  as  well  if  the  professor  who  spends  months  in  exciting  the  wonder  or  applause 
of  a  juYenile  audience  with  phraseology  which  he  does  not  himself  understand, 
would  substitute,  for  all  this  waste  of  words  and  time,  the  confession  of  his  own 
and  the  general  ignorance. — Johk  Maocullogr. 

The  most  positiye  thing  that  can  be  said  under  this  title  is, 
that  the  materials  for  a  complete  and  philosophical  theory  of 
fever,  or  theory  of  any  individual  fever,  using  this  phrase  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  do  not  exist.  Such  a  theory  presupposes 
and  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  processes  and  relations 
of  the  living  powers  which  has  not  yet  been  attained.  It  is  very 
questionable  even  whether  such  knowledge  is  attainable. 

In  order  to  see  clearly  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and  the 
extent  of  this  truth,  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  what  some  of 
the  elements  are  which  must  go  to  make  up  this  knowledge; 
what  their  nature  is,  and  in  what  they  consist.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  know  what  the  actual  efficient  eausee  of  any 
given  fever,  or  form  of  fever,  are.  We  must  know  what  that 
agency  or  combination  of  agencies  is,  which,  being  present, 
brings  into  existence,  originates,  sets  in  motion  that  concatena- 
tion of  disordered  actions,  that  complex  combination  of  morbid 
processes,  which  constitutes  the  fever.  We  must  know  in  what 
manner  these  agencies  act ;  where  they  make  their  impression ; 
and  in  I  what  the  modifications  consist  which  they  work  in  the 
-^living  organization  and  its  properties.  Of  all  these  things,  we 
^fte  utterly  and  profoundly  ignorant.  In  the  second  place,  we 
rnpst  know  the  seat  and  character  of  all  these  processes  and  modi- 
fications themselves ;  their  peculiarities ;  their  tendencies ;  the 
differences  which  exist  between  them  in  the  several  forms  of 
febrile  disease.    We  must  know  their  relations  to  each  other. 
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We  most  know  wldoh  amongst  them  are  primary  and  essential ; 
which  are  secondary  and  accidental.  We  must  know  the  parts 
which  they  severally  play  in  the  production  of  the  integral  dis- 
ease. Of  these  things,  also,  as  of  the  causes  of  fever  and  their 
mode  of  action,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  we  are  not 
wholly  and  profoundly  ignorant,  we  are  so  to  a  great  extent. 
They  are  but  very  partially  and  imperfectly  known  to  us.  They 
are  known  to  us  rather  analogically,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  by 
comparison  with  other  morbid  processes,  than  absolutely  and 
positively.  We  can  see  wherein  they  differ  in  many  respects 
from  these  other  processes,  and  wherein  they  resemble  them. 
With  these  limitations,  and  under  the  conditions  implied  by  these 
remarks,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  attempt  to  com- 
mence the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  fever.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  it  can  only  be  an  attempt  at  a  commencement. 
We  may  endeavor  to  interpret  the  connection  and  relationship 
which  observation  has  shown  to  exist  between  certain  phenomena 
or  groups  of  phenomena.    We  can  do  nothing  more. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  even  this  can  be  done 
only  by  confining  ourselves  to  a  single  well-defined  individual 
form  of  fever.  Under  the  simplest  conditions,  and  where  alone 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  at  all  possible,  we  shall  find  this  in- 
terpretation or  theory  sufficiently  obscure  and  difficult.  When 
attempted  as  has  generally  been  the  case  under  other  conditions, 
it  has  proved  utterly  futile ;  when  applied,  as  these  interpretations 
and  theories  have  generally  been  applied,  to  unascertained  and 
imaginary  states  of  the  system,  they  have  always  degenerated, 
nec^sarily,  into  the  idlest  of  all  conceivable  speculations.  There 
is  no  such  individxud  disease  as  that  which  has  always  been  ex^ 
pressed,  and  which  is  still  expressed  by  the  term  fever.  How 
then  can  there  be  any  theory  of  fever  ?  There  are  many  separate 
diseases,  to  which  tlds  generic  name  is  properly  enough  applied, 
on  account  of  certain  general  Mialogies  which  ^exist  between  them. 
But  the  disordered  aetions  and  processes  which  constitute  one  of 
these  diseases  may  differ  essentialfy  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  canaseer' 
torn,  in  most  cases  they  do  so  differ  from  those  which  constitute 
another  of  these  diseases.  The  theory  ofonefever^  then^  must  be 
wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  inapplicdbie  to  another.  The  el^nenta 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  one  problem  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  other,  or  they  are  present  in  different  proportions. 
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The  ward  f every  when  used  as  it  eommanhf  is  to  designate  a  die- 
easej  has  no  intelligible  signifieation.  It  is  wholly  a  creature  of 
the  fancy ;  the  o&pring  of  a  false  generaliiation  and  of  a  spurious 
philosophy.  What,  then,  can  its  theory  be  but  the  shadow  of  a 
shade? 

K  the  true  theory  of  disease  be  such  as  I  have  represented  it, 
we  should  naturally  look  in  its  applieation  to  any  indiyidual  and 
separate  form  of  disease,  first  and  principally  to  those  phenomena 
which  are  most  constantly  present,  and  which  seem  to  constitute 
its  most  important  elements.  According  to  this  rule,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  the  theory  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  first  inquiry  would  naturally  be,  what  is  the  nature  and 
what  are  the  relations  of  its  characteristic  lesion^ — ^that  of  the 
elliptical  plates  of  the  ileum?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions  would  so  far  settle  the  theory  of  the  disease. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  alteration  of  Peyer's  glands  ?  Does 
it  consist  in  an  inflammatory  action,  and  its  results?  If  so,  is  the 
inflammation  common  and  simple ;  or  has  it  something  peculiar 
and  specific  in  its  character?  We  can  hardly  hesitate,  I  think, 
in  attributing  this  lesion  to  inflammation.  We  know  nothing  of 
any  other  morbid  process  that  can  produce  similar  results.  In 
its  early  stages,  we  find  the  tissues  which  are  its  seat  tumefied 
and  reddened;  subsequently,  ulceration  takes  place;  and  if  life 
is  not  destroyed,  there  is  abundant  evidenee  that  the  restoratiye 
process  is  set  up  and  the  lesion  remoyed  by  complete  doatriza- 
tion.  Their  enlargement,  softening,  redness,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  presence  of  pus  in  their  substance,  are  equally  suf- 
ficient proofs  that  the  affection  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  also 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  But  as  to  the  second  point,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  analogies  in  pathology  tend  to  show 
that  this  inflammation  is  not  commonj  but  specific*  It  is  drcum- 
Mribed,  and  not  difiused,  as  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
tissues  usually  is.  It  does  not  often  lose  itself  gradually,  shading 
off  into  healthy  membrane.  The  morbid  process  almost  constantly 
extends  to  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane,  which  is  almost  never 
tilie  case  in  common  mucous  inflammation  of  an  acute  character. 
Its  tendency  to  rapid  ulceration,  and  the  appearances  of  some  of 
its  morbid  products,  would  also  seem  to  show  that  it  has  some- 
thing special  and  peculiar  in  its  nature.  Is  it  not  also  philosophi- 
cal and  fair  to  ii^er  something  in  corroboration  of  these  views 
11 
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from  the  observations  of  Andral  and  Gttvarret  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  blood  in  different  diseases?  They  have  fonnd, 
from  extensive  and  careful  examination^  that,  in  all  diseases  con- 
sisting of  common,  open,  frank  inflammation  in  any  of  the  organs, 
or  complicated  with  such  inflammation,  the  relative  quantity  and 
proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  are  increased;  while  in  diseases 
of  an  opposite  character,  and  under  opposite  circumstances — ^in 
the  exanthemata,  for  instance— rthe  fibrine  either  merely  main- 
tains its  natural  proportions,  or  is  diminished  in  quantity ;  a  con- 
dition, as  we  have  already  seen,  characteristic  of  the  blood  in 
typhoid  fever. 

In  regard  now  to  the  relation  between  this  lesion  of  the  ellip^ 
tical  patches  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disease  considered  as  a 
whole  on  the  other,  or  between  the  lesion  and  the  symptoms, 
the  simplest  view  to  be  taken  is  that  which  makes  the  disease 
consist  essentially  in  the  lesion,  and  which  refers  the  symptoms 
to  the  lesion  as  their  cause.  This  doctrine  makes  typhoid  fever, 
not  an  essential  or  idiopathic  fever,  but  an  enteritis^  or  h  follicular 
enteritis^  or  a  dothinenteritisy  and  assigns  to  it  a  nosological  posi- 
tion amongst  the  local  phlegmasia^.  This  is  a  modification  merely 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  Broussais,  and  a  modification  only  so  far 
that  it  does  not  include  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in 
the  lesion.  It  is  still  held,  partially  at  least,  by  some  French 
pathologists  of  the  present  day.  It  has  been,  strangely  and  un- 
accountably enough,  even  by  men  who  have  read  his  books, 
attributed  to  Louis.  Dr.  O'Brien,  of  Dublin,  in  one  of  his  hos- 
pital reports,  when  speaking  of  this  subject,  says :  ^^  M.  Louis, 
in  particular,  has  adopted  the  theory  of  Broussais  in  its  fullest 
extent."^  The  same  misapprehension  has  been  fallen  into  even 
by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Christison.  It  is,  however,  so  far  from 
being  true  that  Louis  has  ever  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Broussais 
in  relation  to  the  nature  of  fevers,  that  no  other  observer  has  done 
so  much  in  overthrowing  his  peculiar  principles.  He  has  ever 
been  the  most  formidable  and  successful  antagonist  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man ;  opposing,  in  the  calm  confidence  of  a  truth-loving 
and  truth-seeking  spirit,  to  the  arrogant  assertions  and  to  the 
seductive  generalizations  of  the  highest  genius — ^maintained  and 
vindicated  as  they  were  by  a  strength  and  an  eloquence  of  lan- 

1  Dublin  Med.  Trans.,  p.  818. 
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gnage  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  medical  literature — the  im- 
pregnable and  serried  array  of  facts  and  their  relations,  carefollj 
and  positively  ascertained.  One  objection  to  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  typhoid  fever  consists  in  the  circnmstance  that  there 
is  no  uniform  proportion  between  the  extent  of  the  local  disease 
and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  There  are  many  fatal  cases  in 
which  the  intestinal  lesion  is  very  limited  in  extent;  there  are 
others,  where  the  whole  character  of  the  disease  has  been  unnsn- 
ally  mild,  and  in  which,  when  life  has  been  destroyed  by  some 
secondary  and  accidental  complication,  the  alteration  of  the  in- 
testine has  been  found  to  be  very  extensive  and  profound.  This 
objection,  although  sound  and  reasonable,  ought  not  to  be  consi- 
dered conclusive.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptions  just  referred  to, 
it  is  not  certain  that  there  is  not,  after  all,  a  general  correspond- 
ence between  the  gravity  of  the  local  lesion  and  the  severity  of  ^ 
the  disease.  Besides,  even  in  affections  manifestly  of  a  strictly 
local  character,  in  which  the  disease  consists  in  the  local  lesion, 
it  is  far  enough  from  true  that  there  is  anything  like  an  exact 
and  uniform  proportion  between  the  extent  of  this  lesion  and  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  economy.  The  degree  of  this  dis- 
turbance, constituting  the  general  symptomatology,  is  influenced 
by  a  variety  of  causes  other  than  the  local  disease;  so  that, 
although  we  shall  find  abundant  reason,  I  think,  for  rejecting  the 
view  of  which  I  am  speaking,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  do  so  for 
false  reasons,  and  on  wrong  grounds. 

I  shall  now  allude  to  some  of  the  considerations  which  go  to 
show  that  the  local  lesion  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  primary,  but 
secondary;  that,  instead  of  being  the  single  cause  and  origin  of 
the  disease,  it  constitutes  only  one  of  its  elements,  and  is  itself 
dependent  upon  some  other  and  ulterior  morbid  condition  as  its 
cause,  the  seat,  nature,  and  operation  of  which  are  not  known  to 
us.  It  may  be  observed  that,  if  the  view  which  has  been  taken 
of  the  specific  character  of  the  inflammation,  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  follicular  lesion,  be  looked  upon  as  sound,  it 
constitutes,  in  itself,  a  cogent  reason  for  the  correctness  of  the 
doctrine  above  stated.  Indeed,  it  must  constitute  the  principal 
reason ;  and,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon  this 
subject,  I  will  only  present  one  other  consideration,  which  has 
been  much  insisted  upon,  in  support  and  illustration  of  the  view 
before  us,  by  Chomel.    He  says  that  one  of  the  most  constant 
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and  uniform  charactmstics  of  necondary  lesumSy  consisting  gene- 
rallj  of  specific  inflammations,  is  the  fSeict  of  their  being  di»9emi- 
noted;  of  their  occupying  numerous  and  circumscribed  cqpots  in 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  system.  The  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  this  pathological  law  are  to  be  seen  in  the  eruptive  fevers ; 
in  measles;  scarlatina ;  smallpox ;  and  the  oriental  plague.  The 
same  law  shows  itself,  also,  in  other  cutaneous  inflammations;  in 
urticaria;  in  varicella;  in  the  successive  crops  of  furuncles,  which  * 
are  sometimes  observed,  and  so  on.  It  is  seen,  further,  in  some 
affections  of  a  different  character;  such  as  scrofcda,  syphilis,  and 
the  several  varieties  of  scirrhus  and  cancer.  All  these  numerous 
diseases,  though  they  differ  very  widely  from  each  other  in  many 
respects,  have  this  character  in  common ;  that  the  local  inflam- 
mations which  accompany  them  are  di$sem%nated  ;  that  they  oe- 
cupy  a  considerable  number  of  defined  and  limited  loci^ties. 
There  are  several  other  particulars  in  which  the  members  of  this 
extensive  &mily  of  disseminated  lesions  agree  with  each  other, 
all  of  which  tend  to  exhibit  their  specific  charcictery  and  their  sub- 
ordinate relations.  They  depend  upon  specific  causes.  They 
cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  uiy  of  the  ordinary  excitants  of 
common  inflammation.  In  many  cases,  these  causes  are  gene- 
rated by  the  morbid  process  itself;  and  so  the  diseases  are  trans- 
mitted directly  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  are  thus  per- 
petuated. In  other  cases,  the  origin  of  the  cause  is  unknown. 
They  have  generally  a  more  or  less  regular  march  and  determi- 
nate duration,  in  many  instances  going  through  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive stages,  and,  if  life  is  not  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the 
process,  terminating  naturally  in  a  return  to  a  healthy  condition. 
This  march  and  dmration  are  but  very  little  under  the  control  of 
art ;  the  first  cannot  be  much  modified,  nor  the  second  much 
abridged  by  the  use  of  remedies;  and  so  far  even  as  these  effects 
can  be  produced,  they  must  be  produced  by  means  acting,  not 
directly  upon  the  lesions  themselves,  but  upon  the  gen^id  system. 
Now,  in  every  respect,  the  intestinal  lesion  of  typhoid  fever  corre- 
sponds to  this  class  of  pathological  alteratk>ns»  It  is  disseminated; 
occupying  the  same  glandular  tissue  at  different  points  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  surface ;  it  cannot  be  artificially  produced  by  any 
of  the  common  causes  of  infiammation ;  it  depends  upon  a  specific 
but  unknown  cause;  it  has  a  regular  march  and  a  determinate 
duration ;  passing  through  its  several  stages,  and  terminating,  if 
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life  is  not  destroyed,  in  a  return  to  health ;  and,  finally,  this  pro- 
cess is  bnt  little  under  the  control  of  art.  It  is  strongly  corro- 
borative  of  the  soundness  of  this  view  that,  in  a  disease  closely 
resembling  this  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  I  mean  the  contagious 
typhus,  there  is  no  constant  local  lesion  of  any  sort  to  which  the 
symptoms  can  be  referred.  Certainly,  it  needs  no  elaborate 
argument  to  show  how  clearly  all  these  circumstances  indicate 
that  the  local  lesions  in  this  class  of  diseases  are  peculiar  in  their 
nature^  secondary  and  dependent  in  their  relationSy  constituting 
not  the  primary  and  essential  causcj  but  only  one  of  the  patho- 
logical constituents  of  the  particular  diseases  in  which  they  seve- 
rally occur. 

Some  pathologists  have  adopted  the  doctrine  that  the  unknown 
cause  of  typhoid  fever  acts  primarily  upon  the  nervous  system, 
producing  some  unascertained  lesion  of  innervation,  which,  in  its 
turn,  gives  rise  to  disturbances  and  alterations  in  the  other  or- 
ganic apparatuses  and  tissues,  and  in  the  fluids ;  these  aggregate 
disturbances  and  alterations  constituting  the  disease.  This  doc- 
trine may  be  the  true  one ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  science  it 
must  be  regarded  as  wholly  hypothetical ;  and  there  are  some 
considerations  which  militate  strongly  against  its  probability. 

Another  theory  is  that  which  places  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental alteration  in  the  blood.  We  may  be  justified,  I  think,  in 
saying  that  at  least  this  theory  has  more  claims  upon  our  atten- 
tion, and  is  more  probable,  than  that  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
It  is  already  demonstrated  that,  in  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  in  other  diseases  to  which  it  is  more  or  less  nearly  allied, 
especially  by  the  common  presence  in  them  all  of  what  has  been 
called  the  typhoid  statCj  or  the  typhoid  element  in  pathology,  im- 
portant and  peculiar  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  fluid. 
These  changes  may  have  been  primary  and  essenticU.  There  is 
good  reason  to  think,  at  any  rate,  that  they  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  pathology  of  these  diseases.  They  deserve  further 
investigation,  and  they  ought  never  to  be  overlooked ;  but  their 
actual  relations  to  these  diseases  are  very  far  from  being  ascer- 
tained. In  another  class  of  affections,  the  acute  phlegmasise, 
we  find  important  alterations  in  the  composition  and  character 
of  the  blood,  which  are  pretty  evidently  the  result  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  they  are  secondary  and  not  primary  in  their  relations. 
Such  may  be  the  case,  also,  in  typhoid  fever,  and  its  analogous 
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diseases.  I  am  disposed  to  look  fayorably  upon  tliis  partial  re- 
turn of  the  old  humoral  pathol<^,  and  to  hope  much  from  its 
cultiyation  and  derelopment ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  yet 
applj  it  very  confidently  or  extensively  to  the  interpretation  of 
morbid  phenomena.  This  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as 
far  as  we  can  go,  safely  and  philosophically,  in  our  attempt  to 
explain  and  to  account  for  the  morbid  processes  and  alterations 
which  constitute  typhoid  fever ;  or  to  establish,  in  other  words, 
a  theory  of  the  disease. 
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There  are  few  diseases  of  eqnal  frequency  and  importance, 
the  treatment  of  which  is  more  unsettled  than  that  of  typhoid 
fever;  and  there  is  certainly  no  disease,  the  therapeutics  of 
which  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  attracted  more  attention 
than  this.  Various,  and  to  some  extent  opposite  modes  of 
management  have  been  adopted  by  different  practitioners ;  they 
have  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  most  part  in  a  fair  ^^ 

and  impartial  spirit,  and  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  ^         ^P 

discovery  of  the  truth ;  but  they  have  not  yet  resulted  in  the  es-  ^ 

tablishment  of  any  uniform  and  satisfactory  method  of  treat- 
ment. There  is  no  unanimity  in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
different  practitioners. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  treating  of  the  subject,  in  a 
work  like  the  present.  It  is  impossible,  within  any  reasonable 
limits,  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  different  plans  of  treatment 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted,  or  that  are  still  pur- 
sued, together  with  their  actual  or  alleged  results.  Still,  the 
completeness  of  the  work  and  the  interests  of  humanity  alike 
require  that  the  actual  state  of  our  science  in  this  respect,  the 
sum  and  the  result  of  our  observations  and  researches,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  ascertained,  should  be  fully  and  fairly  stated.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavor  to  do  this,  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  I 
shall  describe  the  several  modes  of  management  which  have  been 
most  extensively  followed,  and  most  thoroughly  studied,  by  those 
leading  and  distinguished  men  who  have  been  most  favorably 
situated  for  the  investigation  of  this  subject.  In  doing  this,  I 
shall  not  often  enter  into  any  detailed  and  particular  statement 
of  the  effects  of  individual  remedies  in  single  cases,  or  upon 
single  symptoms  which  different  physicians  allege  that  they  have 
seen  produced.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purposes  to  state,  in 
general  terms,  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  analyses. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

DR.  JACESON'S  method  OF  TREATMENT. 

Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  after  having  been  for  many  years  an 
extensive  and  careful  observer  of  typhoid  fever,  both  in  public 
and  in  private  practice,  and  after  an  accurate  and  circumstantial 
re-examination  and  analysis  of  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  the 
disease,  as  they  were  exhibited  in  the  wards  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  arrives  finally  at  the  following  conclusions, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  so  well  in  any  other  way  as  in 
his  own  words.  They  would  suffer  .by  any  alteration  or  abridg- 
ment. 

"  First,  that,  on  the  attack  of  this  disease,  the  patient  should 
immediately  desist  from  labor  and  mental  exertion,  abstain  from 
food,  except  of  the  simplest  liquid  kind,  and  place  himself  in  bed, 
or  at  least  in  a  state  of  repose. 

^'  Second,  that  free  evacuations  should  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  that,  in  doing  this,  a  day  is  important.  It  is  better 
that  they  be  made  the  first  day  than  the  second,  better  on  the 
second  than  the  third ;  but  that  it  is  especially  important  that  they 
shojuld  be  made  as  early  as  the  third  day.  That  an  emetic  of 
tartarized  antimony  should  first  be  given,  and  then  an  active 
cathartic,  or  the  two  in  combination.  If  there  is  constipation  at 
the  time,  an  active  enema,  given  at  first  to  disembarrass  the 
bowels,  would  no  doubt  facilitate  the  action  of  an  emetic.  If  the 
vomiting  and  purging  are  not  followed  by  great  relief,  venesection 
should  be  practised  on  the  following  day,  unless  the  constitution 
should  be  very  feeble,  or  the  case  very  mild. 

^'  Third,  if  the  disease  has  not  subsided  after  the  evacuations, 
tartarized  antimony  should  be  given  every  two  hours  in  increasing 
doses,  after  the  method  of  Odier  of  Geneva.  Meanwhile,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and,  for  two  or  three  of  the  first  days, 
it  would  be  well  that  calomel  should  enter  into  the  medicine  used 
for  this  purpose;  not,  however,  giving  more  than  one  moderate 
dose  in  a  day.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  usually,  after 
the  antimony  has  been  given  for  forty-eight  hours,  this  will  act 
sufiSciently  on  the  bowels,  and  that  sometimes  it  must  be  restrained 
by  opium. 
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<<  Fourth,  that,  when  the  disease  subsides  early  under  any 
active  treatment,  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  patient  should  be 
restrained  from  solid  food  for  two  or  three  days,  at  least,  after  he 
has  an  appetite  for  it ;  and  that  he  then  use  vegetable  food  in 
small  quantities,  for  two  or  three  days  more.  Likewise,  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  any  efforts  of  either  body  or  mind 
until  his  convale^scence  is  fully  established.  By  this,  it  is  not 
intended  that  he  should  be  confined  wholly  in  bed,  but  that  he 
should  be  confined  to  his  chamber,  and  not  allowed  to  talk  on 
business,  nor  on  any  interesting  subject. 

''Fifth,  that  evacuations,  vomiting  and  purging  at  least,  may 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  the  second  week;  and  that  per- 
haps some  benefit  may  be  obtained  from  antimony  in  small  doses, 
when  commenced  in  that  week.  But  that,  after  that  period,  no 
active  treatment  should  be  employed,  or  none  which  will  cause 
any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

''Sixth,  as  to  diet.  There  is  no  point  probably  on  which  all 
practitioners  are  more  agreed  than  that  food  should  be  withheld 
from  persons  affected  with  the  disease  in  its  early  period,  except 
only  the  mildest  or  most  bland  liquid  articles.  Probably  food 
would  be  injurious  in  its  early  period,  at  least,  if  it  could  be 
digested.  But  it  cannot  be  digested  perfectly,  and  often  not  at 
all,  and  that  alone  should  forbid  the  use  of  it.  When  the  disease 
is  arrested  or  mitigated  by  treatment,  it  is  very  certain  that  an 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  food  is  most  commonly  injurious,  and 
that  the  cautions  already  stated  are  not  too  severe.  When,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  fully  reinstated,  he  must  be  allowed  some  extra 
food  for  the  recovery  of  his  flesh  and  strength.  This  must  be  done 
cautiously;  but  an  extreme  and  protracted  abstinence  is  injurious. 
When  the  disease  runs  its  usual  course,  and  the  appetite  for  food 
returns,  is  there  any  danger  in  the  indulgence  of  it  ?  To  this 
question  I  answer,  in  proportion  as  the  return  of  appetite  takes 
plaoe  early,  more  caution  is  necessary.  If  it  takes  place  at  or 
about  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  disease,  if  it  is  idecided,  and 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  cleaning  of  the  tongue,  almost  any  arti- 
cle which  the  patient  craves  may  be  allowed  him  with  safety. 
The  appetite  is  usually  a  sufficient  guide  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
food ;  but  not  as  to  quantity.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  it 
will  be  found  a  most  uncertain  guide  as  to  quantity.  Hence  it 
is  necessary  to  begin  with  small  quantities,  and  to  increase  gra* 
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doailj.  It  18  equally  necessary  to  make  the  intervals  long  between 
the  portions  of  solid  food,  which  are  given  in  the  early  period  of 
convalescence.  At  first,  there  should  be  one  portion  of  solid  food 
in  the  day;  the  next  day,  if  everything  is  favorable,  two  portions, 
with  five  or  six  hours  between  them ;  and  two  or  three  days  later, 
watching  the  efiects,  three  meals  may  be  allowed.  But  we  are 
not  merely  to  feel  the  pulse  under  these  circumstances,  to  see  if 
the  fever  has  increased.  The  danger  is  not,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
system  will  be  too  suddenly  nourished.  It  is  that  the  enfeebled 
organs  of  digestion  may  not  be  able  to  digest  the  food.  We  must, 
therefore,  watch  all  the  signs  which  refer  to  those  organs.  Only, 
if  the  head' should  ache,  or  other  organs  be  disturbed,  we  should 
remember  that  the  prominent  signs  of  indigestion  are  often  shown 
elsewhere  than  in  the  stomach,  and  stop  the  food  till  it  appears 
whether  this  is  not  now  the  case.  It  is  also  to  be  constantly  re- 
membered that  constipation  of  the  bowels  will  be  followed  by 
indigestion,  and  that  evil  must,  therefore,  be  guarded  against. 

^'  Seventh,  cordials.  On  this,  as  under  the  last  head,  I  must 
give  the  convictions  arising  from  the  most  careful  observations  I 
have  been  able  to  make  in  many  years.  I  cannot  adopt  the  more 
accurate  mode  of  the  numerical  system.  Nor  in  this  case  could 
this  system  be  usefully  followed,  unless  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  each  case.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  we 
should  not  adopt  the  rule  to  give  cordials,  nor  to  withhold  them, 
in  every  case.  When  a  patient  is  induced  to  take  cordials  re- 
luctantly, they  seldom  benefit  him,  and  are  often  followed  by 
injury.  When  he  is  greatly  enfeebled,  at  a  late  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  may  be  safely  asked  if  he  wishes  for.  them,  and  if  he  does 
he  may  try  them ;  they  will  seldom  hurt  him  then,  if  he  takes  no 
more  than  b  grateful  to  him.  When  he  spontaneously  demands 
them,  as  late  as  the  third  week,  they  will  almost  always  be  found 
useful.  Now  in  foUo^^ing  these  rules,  I  have  occasionally  found 
a  patient  who  would  take  a  large  quantity  of  some  cordial  liquor. 
But  this  has  been  rare.  Few  take  them  longer  than  two  or  three 
days,  and  the  majority  of  patients  do  not  take  them  at  all.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  by  cordials  I  mean  vinous  liquors.  I  have 
mosli  commonly  found  cider  grateful  in  the  first  .instance,  begin- 
ning with  an  ounce,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  increasing  ac- 
cording to  the  efiects.  Sound  beer  or  ale  is  more  rarely  but 
sometimes  grateful.    In  patients  much  exhausted,  however,  the 
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Strong  foreign  wines,  Sherry,  Port,  and  Madeira,  are  found  meet 
vMetuL  These  artides  may  be  diluted,  or  may  be  employed  to 
season  articles  of  diet,  or  may  be  given  alone,  aocording  to  the 
taste  of  the  patient/'^ 

It  may  be  added  here  that  Dr.  Jackson,  daring  the  early  period 
of  his  practice,  in  common  with  most  of  the.  New  England  physi- 
cians, made  use  also  of  calomel  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  feyer. 
This  article  generally  made  a  part  of  the  porgative  given  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

It  was  afterwards  continued  in  small  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  combined,  according  to  circumstances,  with  ipecacuanha, 
or  antimony,  or  opium.  Moderate  ptyalism  was  looked  upon  as 
a  favorable  occurrence,  although  profiise  salivation  was  dreaded. 
Dr.  Jackson's  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  calomel  was  shaken  a 
few  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  practice ;  when  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  opened,  he  still  resorted  to 
it  occasionally,  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease,  and  par- 
ticularly when  any  secondary  inflammation  supervened ;  but  con- 
fidence in  the  specific  power  of  the  medicine  grew  less  and  less, 
and,  since  1880,  its  use  in  the  hospital  has  been  nearly  abandoned. 
Dr.  Jackson  informs  me  that  his  convictions  of  the  efficacy  of 
early  evaeuation$  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  founded  on  his 
experience  in  private  practice,  are  not  less  strong  than  those 
which  rest  on  the  careful  analysis  whidi  he  has  made  of  the 
reralts  of  his  hospital  cases. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DR.  NATHAN  SMITHES  METHOI). 

I  shall  now  give  a  sunmiary  of  the  mode  of  management  fol- 
lowed in  typhoid  fever  by  the  late  Nathan  Smith.  He  begins 
his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease  by  saying  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  single  case  in  which  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  been  able  to  cut  short  and  arrest  its  progress;  and  that,  in 
all  cases  where  the  disease  is  going  on  regularly  in  its  course, 
without  any  symptom  denoting  danger,  and  without  any  local 

>  Dr.  Jackson's  Report  on  the  Typhoid  Ferer,  Med.  Com.  of  the  Blass.  Med. 
SoCy  ToL  TL  part  it  p.  168,  et  teq. 
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distress,  active  interference  will  be  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  thinks  no  medicine  should 
be  given.  He  also  expresses  his  conviction  that  all  powerful 
remedies  or  measures  made  use  of  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease are  very  liable  to  do  harm,  and  that  those  patients  who  are 
treated  with  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  fever  do  not  hold  out 
so  well  in  its  latter  stages.  He  says  that  he  has  seen  many 
cases  in  which  persons  in  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  were 
moping  about,  not  very  sick,  but  hr  from  being  well,  and  who, 
upon  taking  a  dose  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  have  been  immediately 
confined  to  their  beds.^  He  adds  in  another  place  these  remarks : 
^^  In  cases  of  simple  mild  typhus,  where  there  is  no  nausea  at  the 
stomach,  no  pain  in  that  region,  where  the  heat  is  moderate,  and 
the  pulse  not  greatly  altered  in  frequency,  I  am  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  we  had  better  leave  the  disease  to  cure  itself,  as  reme- 
dies, especially  powerful  ones,  are  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
good.  In  such  cases,  the  patient  gets  along  better  without 
medicine  than  with ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  give  him  simple 
diluent  drinks,  a  very  small  quantity  of  farinaceous  food,  and 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  causes  of  irritation." 

Dr.  Smith  opposes  the  plan,  then  adopted  by  some  New  Eng- 
land practitioners,  of  general  and  almost  indiscriminate  blood- 
letting, at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  He  would  bleed 
only  where  there  was  ^'uncommon  pain  in  the  head,  accompanied 
with  great  heat  in  that  part,  a  sense  of  fulness,  and  a  throbbing 
of  the  temporal  arteries ;  or  marks  of  congestion  in  the  viscera  of 
the  thorax,  such  as  pain  in  one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest,  increased 
by  a  full  inspiration."  Under  these  circumstances,  he  thinks 
that  the  loss  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  will  often 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  enable  the  patient  to  go 
through  it  with  more  safety.  The  immediate  effects  of  bleeding 
have  not  appeared  to  him  very  obvious ;  and  he  says  that,  where 
the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  the  operation  is  seldom  or  never  at- 
tended with  any  advantage. 

Emetics  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith  only  where  there  are 
nausea  and  oppression  at  the  stomach,  either  at  the  commence- 
ment or  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  His  favorite  articles 
are  ipecacuanha,  eupatorium,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  given  either 

■  Smithes  Medical  and  Surgioal  Memoirs,  p.  72,  et  ieq. 
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singly  or  combined.  Tartrate  of  anlimonj  he  looks  upon  as  an 
inappropriate  and  unsafe  remedy.  The  bowek,  he  says,  should 
be  kept  open  with  gentle  laxatiyes^  but  actire  and  indiscriminate 
purging  he  con»ders  hurtful.  BUsters,  according  to  his  experi- 
ence, sometimes  relief^  local  pains,  and  are  sometimes  injurious. 
They  may  as  well,  he  thinksy  be  generally  dispensed  with* 
Stimulating  remedies  given  internally,  with  external  heat,  for  the 
purpose  o£  exciting  actiTO  perspiradon,  bare  always  appeared  to 
him  to  be  attended  with  bad  consequences,  at  all  periods  of  the 
disease.  Opium,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  rest  and  quietness 
dnring  the  night,  when  it  is  not  contraindicated  by  high  febrile 
exdtement  and  pain  in  tibe  head,  and  in  comlHnation  with  ipeca- 
cuanha and  camphor,  to  restrain  immoderate  diarrfaeea,  he  says, 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  He  has  seen  in  many  instaoces  very 
serious  evils  firoor  iiiB  specific  action  of  m^cury,  but  no  benefit. 
Cinchona  he  has  found  to  produce  a  good  effidct  in  some  cases 
where  tiie-surfaoe  w«a  cold,  and  also  where  tiliere  was  hemordbage. 
The  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  the  alkalies,  refrigerants^  as 
they  are  caHed,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  super-tartrate  aad 
nitrate  of  potass,  he  regards  as  unimportant  or  questioftable  re- 
medies. 

The  most  eSeotaal  refingocant  and'  febrifuge,  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Smith,  consisted  in  the  free  use  of  cold  water  extenfjelfy^ 
He  is  very  warm  and  decided,  in  his  conunendation  of  this  re- 
medial measure.  He  says  that  there  is  nothing  else  so  powerful 
in  allaying  morbid  heat  of  the  surface,  in  diminishing  thirst,  and 
in  quieting  restlessness  and  agitation.  He  directs  the  body  of  the 
patient  to  be  uncover^  and  then  to  be  sprinkled  or  dashed  re- 
peatedly with  pure  cold  water.  He  allows  cold  water  for  drink, 
as  freely  as  the  patient  may  desire,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease. 

Br.  Smith  doses  his  account  of  his  expectant  and  rational  sys- 
tem of  treatment  in  typhoid  fever  with  the  following  directions 
for  the  general  care  of  the  patient : — 

^  When  an  individual  is  first  taken  sick  with  typhous  fever,  we 
diould  expect  a  disease  of  considerable  length,  and  make  our  ar- 
rangements accordingly.  If  the  thing  is  practicable,  he  should 
be  kept  in  a  spacious  room,  the  larger  the  better.  His  bed  should 
be  of  straw,  or  husks,  especially  if  it  is  in  the  warm  season ;  and 
it  should  not  be  placed  in  the  comer,  but  brought  out  into  the 
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room.  We  should  contrive  to  have  a  current  of  air  pass  over  the 
bed  by  means  of  doors  and  windows.  4"  ♦  ♦  In  the  warm  season 
of  the  year,  the  windows  should  be  kept  open  night  and  day. 
All  the  furniture  should  be  removed,  except  such  articles  as  are 
required  for  the  patient's  use.  The  windows  should  be  darkened, 
or  something  opposed  to  the  light,  in  such  a  way  as  to  still  admit 
the  air.  The  room  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  since 
noise  is  injurious,  and  no  more  persons  should  be  admitted  than 
are  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  patient,  which  will,  if  he  is  very 
sick,  require  the  labor  of  more  than  one. 

^'  The  room  should  not  be  carpeted,  and  the  floor  should  be 
often  washed  with  pure  water,  or  soap  and  water;  and  in  the  hot 
season,  it,  as  well  as  the  walls,  may  be  kept  wet  with  water  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day. 

^^  Cleanliness  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  patient's  comfort, 
and  no  dirty  dishes  or  useless  medicines  or  food  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  room.  All  excrementitious  matter  should  be 
removed  immediately.  In  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  the  bed 
and  body  linen  should  be  changed  every  day,  and  in  the  cold, 
every  other  day  at  farthest. 

*'  The  patient's  body  and  limbs  should  be  cleansed  every  day 
with  a  piece  of  sponge  and  warm  water,  or  soap  and  water.  If 
a  male,  he  should  be  shaved  every  day  or  every  alternate  day, 
and  if  a  female  with  long  thick  hair,  it  should  be  cut  off  or  thinned 
so  as  to  leave  but  little  of  it  the  full  length."^ 

ARTICLE  III. 

chomel's  method. 

The  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  has  been,  especiaUy  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  a  subject  of  great  interest  amongst  the  physi- 
cians of  the  large  hospitals  of  Paris.  It  was  in  these  institutions 
that  the  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and  pathology  of  the  disease 
were  first  thoroughly  studied ;  the  opportunities  which  they  offer 
for  a  careful  trial  and  comparison  of  different  modes  of  manage- 
ment are  unequalled ;  and  these  opportunities  have  been  very 
faithfully  made  use  of  by  a  considerable  number  of  cautious,  accu- 

1  Smith's  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs,  pp.  96,  96. 
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rate,  and  philosophical  observers.  Amongst  th^m  may  be  men- 
tioned, particularly,  and  this  without  making  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction, Ghomel  and  Louis.  Chomel  has  been  for  many  years 
attached  either  to  La  Charity  or  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu;  he  has 
grown  old  in  the  constant  and  coniscientious  study  of  disease ; 
and  now,  in  the  ripe  maturity  of  age  and  experience,  is  unsur- 
passed, in  the  capital  of  France,  as  a  man  of  practical  sagacity 
and  skill.  I  shall  first  give  a  summary  of  his  practice  in  this 
disease.^ 

His  treatment  is  for  the  most  part  what  is  called  rational  or 
symptomatic ;  that  is,  it  is  adapted,  as  far  as  common  sense  and 
experience  enable  us  to  do  this,  to  the  varying  state  and  condition 
of  the  patient  in  di£ferent  forms  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  several 
stages  of  its  progress. 

Simple  and  benign  cases  may  be  very  safely  trusted,  he  says, 
to  refreshing  drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  currant  water,  orange 
water,  or  pure  water,  taken  at  short  intervals,  and  in  sudi 
quantities  as  the  patient  may  desire ;  emollient  fomentations  or 
poultices  upon  the  abdomen,  when  this  is  painful ;  sponging  the 
surface  of  the  body  with  vinegar  and<water,  or  cold  affusions,  if 
the  skin  is  hot;  mucilaginous  injections,  several  times  a  day; 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  when  this  is  the  seat  of  pain,  and 
hot  poultices  or  sinapisms,  if  there  is  a  disposition  to  drowsiness 
and  disturbed  sleep.  These  measures,  combined  with  fresh  air, 
cleanliness,  and  quiet,  will  generally  conduct  the  patient  safely 
through  this  form  of  the  disease.  Still,  Chomel  is  inclined  to 
think  that,  even  in  these  cases,  a  single  moderate  bleeding  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fever,  while  it  diminishes  somewhat  the 
severity  of  the  headache  and  shortens  the  period  of  its  continu- 
ance, may'also  be  of  some  utility  in  preventing  the  development 
of  ulterior  complications,  and  exert  some  favorable  influence  upon 
the  march  and  termination  of  the  disease.  If  the  headache  or 
the  pains  in  the  abdomen  are  severe,  leeches  may  be  applied 
below  the  mastoid  processes  for  the  former,  and  near  the  anus 
for  the  latter.  If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  they  may  be 
opened  by  some  gentle  laxative;  if  the  diarrhoea  is  troublesome, 
it  may  be  moderated  by  rice  water,  injections  of  starch  and  water, 
and  so  on. 

*  Lemons  de  CHnique  M^oale.    Par  A.  F.  Chomel,  p.  iiO,  et  »eq. 
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In  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease,  Chomel  adopts  a 
more  decided  antiphlogistic  course,  adapted  to  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  and  to  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  patient.  The  bleed- 
ing is  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  leeches  applied  where  they 
are  indicated,  and  an  entire  abstinence,  even  from  liquid  nourish- 
ment, enforced  upon  the  patient.  When  the  disease  is  marked 
by  bilious  symptoms,  a  yellow  fur  on  the  tongue,  a  bitter  taste, 
nausea,  vomiting  of  bile,  and  constipation,  the  same  general 
course  is  to  be  pursued  as  in  its  simple  form.  Ghomel  has  not 
often  resorted,  even  under  these  circumstances,  to  tiie  use  of 
emetics,  since  he  has  generally  found  that  the  symptoms  just 
enumerated  have  subsided  under  the  simple  hygienic  treatment. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  in  some  of  these  cases,  where  the  dis- 
ease comes  on  suddenly,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
stomach  may  be  oppressed  by  its  contents,  an  early  emetic  would 
be  useful.  Chomel's  mucous  variety  of  typhoid  fever  is  too  in- 
distinctly marked  to  make  it  necessary  to  notice  the  slight  modi- 
fications of  treatment  which  he  thinly  it  may  require.  In  the 
ataxic  form  of  the  disease,  there  are  no  uniform  rational  indica- 
tions. If  it  is  att^ided  with  highly  inflammatory  symptoms, 
the  active  antiphlogistic  course  is  to  be  pursued;  if  it  is  attended 
with  great  debility,  tonics  and  cordials  are  to  be  given. 

In  the  adynamic  form  of  the  disease,  Chomel  adopts  a  decided 
tonic  and  stimulant  treatment,  adi^ted  in  activity  to  the  degree 
of  prostration  and  debility.  He  speaks  with  great  confidence  of 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  this  course,  in  these  cases.  Where 
ike  failure  of  muscular  strength  is  extreme,  indicated  by  the  dif- 
ficulty and  languor  of  all  the  voluntary  motions ;  the  feebleness 
of  the  voice ;  the  sinking  of  the  features ;  the  fetor  of  the  breath; 
sighing  and  faintness  on  assuming  the  sitting  posture ;  Rmallness 
and  weakness  of  the  pulse ;  and  coolness  or  coldness  of  the  sur- 
tfkce;  it  is  neoessary  to  administer,  more  or  less  freely,  according 
to  the  number  and  gravity  of  these  symptoms,  tonics,  aromatics, 
and  cordials.  Amongst  these,  the  most  important  ure  cinchona, 
wine,  camphor,  and  etiier.  Chomel  prefers  the  cinchona,  in  the 
form  of  the  extract,  administered  in  an  aromatic  potion,  to  the 
amount  of  one  or  two  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  also 
employs  it  in  decoction  or  infusicm,  sweetened  with  lemon  syrup. 
He  doubts  whether  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  of  equal  efficacy  as 
a  tonic ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  frequently 
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attending  the  admin^tration  of  the  extract,  especially  in  large 
qnantitiM,  he  still  prefers  it  to  the  former.  At  the  same  time 
d&at  the  cinchona  is  employed  in  this  manner,  he  nses  it,  either 
in  decoction,  or  in  extract,  in  the  form  of  enemata. 

While  the  adynamic  phenom^a  already  enumerated  are  only 
moderate  in  decree,  and  before  the  necessity  for  the  free  use  of 
cinchona  haa  yet  appeared,  the  lighter  wines,  such  as  those  of 
Bordeaux  and  Burgundy,  may  be  given :  when  these  phenomena 
aee  more  strongly  marked,  the  stronger  wines,  such  as  Madeira, 
Shenry,  and  Port,  must  be  resorted  to.  These  may  be  given  to 
the  patient  in  his  drinks ;  or,  as  is  best  in  the  more  grave  cases, 
midiluted*  The  quantity  to  be  administered  must  depend,  of 
coDrse,  upon  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  calling  for  its  use. 
A  tablespoonfttl  of  one  of  the  strong  wines  may  be  given  at  in- 
ternals of  from  one  to  three  or  four  hours.  The  eflkcts  of  these 
reuiedies  must  be  carefully  watched ;  and  if  they  produce  febrile 
heat,  and  restlessness,  pain  in  the  head,  or  any  other  obvious 
h>oal  disturbance,  their  use  must  be  suspended,  or  modified.  It 
will  not  often  be  either  necessary  or  safe  to  resort  to  them  in  the 
mt\j  periods  of  the  disease ;  although  such  will  sometimes  be  the 
caae.  It  is  commonly  during  the  second  or  third  week,  or  even 
later,  that  this  tonic  and  stimulant  medication  is  called  for ;  and 
it  is  often  a  nice  point,  in  the  therapeutics  of  typhoid  fever,  to 
neiae  up<m  the  exact  period  when  it  is  required  and  will  be  borne. 
Etber  is  to  be  used  when  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  rapid 
and  immediate  stimulation ;  Chomel  also  occasionally  combines  it 
with  the  mixtnre  of  the  extract  of  cinchona.  Camphor  he  rarely 
uses,  except  as  an  ingredient  in  the  tonic  injections.  In  extreme 
cases,  where  there  is  a  combination  of  the  ataxic  and  adynamic 
elesients,  he  recommends  the  use  of  ,musk  in  large  doses,  by  the 
mouth  and  by  injection.^  He  speaks  more  decidedly  of  the  evils 
attending  the  application  of  blisters,  than  of  any  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them. 

Ihe  epistaxis  will  not  often  require  any  special  attention.  If 
it  10  at  all  copious,  the  application  of  a  cold  astringent  solution 
wfll  generally  be  sufficient  to  arrest  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  mechanical  compression,  by  plugging  up 
the  nostrils.    To  control  the  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  Oho- 


>  Oasette  MWeale  de  Pttria,  March,  1885. 
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mel  recommends  iced  water  for  drink  in  injections,  and  applied 
upon  the  abdomen ;  lemonade,  and  the  extract  of  rhatany.  The 
formation  of  nlcers  should  be  guarded  against,  by  avoiding  con- 
stant pressure  upon  those  points  where  they  are  most  liable  to 
occur ;  and  when  once  formed,  they  should  be  protected  from 
irritation,  and  properly  dressed.  Local  inflammations,  occurring 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  or  when  the  debility  and  pros- 
tration are  not  strongly  marked,  are  to  be  met  by  local  and  gene- 
ral bleeding,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the 
patient  is  in  a  condition  not  likely  to  tolerate  these  measures, 
dry  cupping  and  sinapisms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  most  commonly  a  pnetimonia,  may  be  substituted. 
When  these  complications  take  place  during  the  adynamic  period, 
or  in  the  adynamic  form  of  the  disease,  they  do  not  contraindicate 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics.  The  local  inflammation  under 
these  circumstances  will  be  more  surely  relieved,  or  enabled  to 
relieve  itself,  by  a  removal  of  the  extreme  general  debility,  thr<mgh 
the  agency  of  a  tonic  medication,  than  by  t^e  abstraction  of  blood. 
Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  of 
Drs.  Ghraves  and  Stokes  of  Dublin;  by  entire  abstinence  from 
drinks  and  food ;  absolute  rest;  and  large  and  repeated  dose9  of 
opium.  In  the  management  of  the  patient  during  convdeseenoe, 
Chomel  urges  the  importance  of  a  mild  diet  and  the  avoidance  of 
fatigue ;  and  in  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  some  obstacle  to  the 
entire  re-establishment  of  health,  he  recommends  a  removal  from 
the  city  to  the  country. 

In  1881,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  young  physician  who  attended 
his  clinical  lectures  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  Chomel  commenced  the 
trial  of  chloride  of  soda  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  He 
did  not  change  in  any  other  respect  his  system  of  management, 
but  superadded  the  use  of  this  remedy  to  the  rational  plan  of 
treatment  which  has  just  been  described.  He  administered  the 
chloride  in  a  sweetened  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  containing  from 
one  grain  to  one  grain  and  a  half  to  the  ounce.  Of  this  solution, 
his  patients  generally  took  from  fifty  to  ninety  ounces  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Injections  of  the  same  solution  were  given  morning 
and  night ;  the  body  of  the  patient  was  freely  washed,  several 
times  a  day,  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  in  water ;  poultices 
moistened  with  it  were  applied  to  the  abdomen ;  the  bedclothing 
was  sprinkled  with  it;  and  vessels  containing  it  were  placed 
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uider  the  bed.  In  order  to  test  as  nearly  9S  possible  the  yalne 
of  this  Bpe<Hfic  medication,  it  was  mostly  confined  to  well-defined 
cases,  at  least  of  sufficient  severity  to  be  attended  with  some  dan- 
ger ;  and  in  which  it  conld  be  applied  at  the  beginning  or  early 
in  the  disease.  The  results  of  this  plan  in  the  hands  of  Chomel, 
from  1831  to  1884,  the  year  in  which  his  work  on  typhoid  fever 
was  published,  were  various  and  not  very  decisive.  In  that  work, 
however,  he  expresses  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  in  the  following  terms  :  ^'Finally,  although  the  re- 
sults of  this  treatment  have  been  very  different  in  different  years, 
it  has  still  been  attended  with  more  success  than  any  other.  Se- 
veral distinguished  practitioners  have  informed  us  that  they  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  We  shall  continue,  then,  our 
trials  with  a  mode  of  treatment  which,  combined  with  the  rational 
method,  has  thus  far  given  us,  notwithstanding  its  failures,  more 
satisfactory  results  than  any  other."  Subsequent  to  this,  how; 
ever,  in  1885,  with  a  frankness,  a  conscientiousness,  a  single- 
minded  regard  for  the  truth  which  it  is  beautiful  to  witness,  he 
says:  ^*  The  hopes  which  our  first  trials  with  the  chloride  had 
permitted  us  to  conceive  have  not  been  realized.  The  results 
which  have  thus  far  been  obtained  are  not  sufficiently  encourag- 
ing to  justify  us  in  the  expectation  of  continuing  our  trials  with 
much  chance  of  success.*'^ 


ARTICLE  IV. 

LOUIS'S  MBTHOD. 

Louis,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  JResearehes  on  Tjfphdd 
FeveTy  published  in  1841,  seems  somewhat  undecided  in  his 
opinion  upon  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease.'  He  hesitates  be- 
tween the  rational  method  which  he  had  generally  fcdlowed,  and 
the  purgative  plan  adopted  by  De  Larroque.  Putting  the  latter 
out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  Louis,  after  a  very  careful 
and  thorough  examination  and  analysis  of  the  effects  of  remedies, 
finally  fixed  upon  the  following  general  plan  of  treatment,  as  the 
best  that  could  be  pursued  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
upon  this  subject. 


■  La  Lancette  Fran^aise.    August,  I8864 

'  Louis  on  Typhoid  FeTer,  toI.  iL  p.  879,  e<  m^.,  2d  ecL 
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Earlj  in  the  disease,  snd  at  any  rate  within  the  first  t«i  or 
twelve  days,  he  resorts  to  general  bloodletting,  its  extent  anA 
repetition  to  be  proportionate  to  the  strength  and  yigOT  of  the 
patient  and  the  seyerity  of  the  disease.  If  die  case  is  mild,  or  of 
moderate  seyerity,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient  not  very 
robust,  a  single  bleeding  of  twelve  omices  will  be  sufficient;  in 
other  cases  of  greater  severity,  and  where  the  constitution  is  sound 
and  vigorous,  the  bleeding  should  be  somewhat  more  copious,  and 
r^eated  once  or  twice.  Louis  is  satisfied  that  this  remedy, 
withip  these  limits,  is  generally  useful  in  shortening  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  days  the  average  duration ;  in  diminishing  the  gravity, 
and  of  course  in  lessening  somewhat  the  mortality,  of  the  disease. 
Aft^  the  fifteenth  day,  in  severe  cases,  and  at  an  earlier  period 
in  mild  ones,  where  there  is  but  moderate  febrile  excitemeiit, 
bloodletting  should  not  be  practised.  Under  these  drcnmstances, 
^the  operation  does  no  good,  and  retards  instead  of  hastening  the 
period  of  convalescence.  Louis  has  not  found  the  immediate 
effects  of  bloodletting,  eiUier  upon  the  general  severity  of  die  dis- 
ease or  upon  any  of  the  single  symptoms,  to  be  very  marked  or 
obvious.  In  some  cases,  the  operation  is  followed,  either  at  once 
or  in  the  course  of  twenty-^four  hours,  by  an  amelioration  of  one 
or  more  of  the  most  urgent  symptoms :  in  some  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  followed  by  their  aggravation ;  and  forthermore,  these 
changes  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  are  such  as  frequently 
occur  where  blood-letting  has  not  been  resorted  to,  and  where, 
indeed,  no  active  medication  has  been  used. 

This  measure  is  to  be  aided  by  suitable  drinks,  emollient  ene- 
mata,  and  cool  fresh  air.  The  drinks  should  consist  of  sweetened 
^um  water,  or  of  this  in  combination  with  artificial  Seltzer  water, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  They 
should  be  given  in  large  quantities,  as  freely  as  the  patient  may 
desire.  Mucilaginous  ^lemata  are  to  be  given  once  a  day,  during 
the  early  period  of  the  disease;  and  subsequently  when  the  diar- 
rhoea is  troublesome,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If,  notwith- 
standing their  use,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  continue  to  be 
frequent  and  debilitating,  a  small  injection  containing  a  few  dnq» 
of  laudanum  should  be  substituted. 

Tonics  are  considered  by  Louis  not  only  very  useful,  but  very 
necessary,  under  certain  circumstances.  When  the  general  febrile 
excitement  has  subsided;  when  the  prostration  of  strength  is 
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extreme;  when  the  poise  is  only  moderstdj  accelerated,  or  not 
at  all;  when  there  is  slight  diarrhosa,  and  little  or  no  tympanites ; 
they  should  be  at  once  and  fireely  resorted  to.  Louis  prefers  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  to  any  other  article,  given  in  an  aromatic  or 
mneilaginons  draught,  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  twenj^  grains. 
He  giyes  the  patient  at  the  same  time  a  sweetened  infusion  of 
eindiona  for  drink;  and  if  there  is  diarrhoea,  he  makes  use  of 
tonic  and  astringent  injections. 

Louis  dismisses  blisters  from  his  plan  of  treatment  with  strong 
and  unqualified  condemnation.  He  says  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  of  any. benefit,  and  that  not  unfreqnently  they  add 
to  the  gravity,  the  inconveniences,  and  danger  of  the  disease. 
For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  he  has  abandoned  them  entirely. 
He  recommends  opium,  after  the  method  of  Graves  and  Stokes, 
in  eases  of  perforation  of  the  intestine,  though  in  smaller  doses. 
He  reports  a  case,  probably  of  this  accident,  which  occurred  at 
the  Hdtel  Bieu  in  1840,  and  which  was  cured  by  this  methodl 
Opium,  he  thinks,  is  also  of  use  in  allaying  some  of  the  nervous 
symptoms;  snoh  as  twitching  of  the  tendons  and  slight  delirium, ; 
i^en  the  febriie  excitement  id  not  very  high.  When  the  delirium, 
is  violent,  he  has  seen  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  use  of  leeches  j 
or  the  applicatioli  of  ice  to  the  head ;  but  he  recommends,  in  this 
esse,  if  the  face  is  fiushed,  even  if  the  disease  has  reached  its 
twrifdi  or  fifteenth  day,  and  even  if  the  patient  has  ahready  been 
twice  bled,  another  moderate  bleeding.  When  the  meteorism  is 
extreme,  he  thinks  it  may  sometimes  be  diminished  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  enemata,  consisting  of  magnesia  in  an  infusion  of 
flaxseed.  Li  grave  cases,  the  condition  of  the  bladder  should  be 
earefnlly  watched  from  day  to  day,  and  retention  of  urine  guarded 
against.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  his  observations  upon  the 
importance  of  rest,  cleanliness,  and  free  ventilation,  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease ;  and  of  light  diet  and  the  avoidance  of 
fatigiie  during  eonvidescence. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  Louis  makes  use  of  the  following 
woirds :  ^  It  results  from  all  that  precedes,  upon  the  effects  of  the 
principal  therapeutic  agents  at  present  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever,  that  these  agents  possess  a  favorable  though 
limited  influence  upon  the  march  and  termination  of  the  disease; 
and  that  an  impartial  examination  of  facts  points  out,  with  a  good 
degree  of  precision,  the  best  method  of  employing  the  three 
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principal  means  which  experience  has  placed  in  our  hands ;  to  wit, 
bloodletting,  evacuants,  and  tonics.  Furthermore,  the  limited 
degree  of  success  which  has  thus  far  been  obtained  ought  not 
to  discourage  the  friends  of  science,  nor  prevent  them  from  hoping 
that  a  more  appropriate  and  successful  treatment  of  this  disease 
will  yet  be  discovered.  Who  could  have  foreseen  the  effects  of 
opium,  of  cinchona,  ,or  the  preservative  power  of  the  vaccine 
virus  7  What  accident  and  observation  have  hitherto  done  thej 
are  still  able  to  do,  without  doubt  they  still  will  do ;  and  thera- 
peutics, like  the  other  parts  of  science,  ought  to  hope  and  to 
expect  everything  from  observation." 

ARTICLE  V. 

bouillaud's  method. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  Bouillaud  introduced  a  mode  of 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  idl  acute  diseases,  and  amongst  them 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  he  claims  to  be  of  his  own  discovery, 
and  which  he  claims  also  to  have  been  attended  with  extraordi- 
nary success.  This  mode  consists  in  copipus  and  frequently  re- 
peated abstractions  of  blood,  and  in  the  application  of  leeches  or 
of  scarified  cups  in  the  intervals.^  The  number  of  his  bleedings 
varies  from  one  to  five  or  six,  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces 
each ;  and  nearly  or  quite  an  equal  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  frcHU 
the  patient  by  means  of  leeches  or  cups.  This  lavish  waste  of 
the  vital  fluid  is  not  confined  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease, 
since  many  of  the  patients  who  are  subjected  to  it  are  not  re- 
ceived into  the  hospital  until  the  second  week  of  the  fever.  The 
average  day,  indeed,  is  as  late  as  firom  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth. 
This  method  he  calls  that  of  bleeding  coup  8ur  eoupy  blow  upon 
blow,  or  dash  upon  dash,  or  again  and  again.  He  claims  to  have 
reduced  the  practice  of  bloodletting  in  acute  diseases  to  an  esta- 
blished formula.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  hm  sbo  an- 
nounces, in  loud  and  confident  tones,  that  success  or  cure  is  the 
law ;  failure  or  death  the  exception.  He  claims  for  his  new 
method  an  almost  infinite  degree  of  superiority  over  those  generally 

>  Estai  sur  la  Philosophie  MMoale,  etc.  Par  J.  Bouillaud,  p.  412,  tA  $€q. 
BruzeUes,  1886. 
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in  use;  and  that  the  actual  average  mortality,  under  it,  is  less 
than  half  as  great  as  under  the  old  and  generally  adopted  plans. 
The  bold  and  arrogant  terms  in  which  these  high  pretensions 
were  put  forth,  the  offensive  freedom  of  Bouillaud's  remarks  upon 
the  practice  of  his  contemporaries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  the  interests  of  humanity  and  science, 
soon  led  to  a  thorough  examination  and  a  discussion,  generally 
warm  and  sometimes  intemperate,  of  his  claims.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  a  history  of  these  proceedings.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  his  statistical  tables  were 
rectified^  his  mistaken  diagnoses  were  corrected,  and  the  positive 
results  of  his  practice  shown  to  be  in  no  degree  more  favorable 
than  those  of  other  physicians;  probably  less  so.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  that  if  Bouillaud  has 
failed  to  establish  the  superiority  of  free  and  repeated  bleeding  in 
the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  he  seems  at  least  to  have  shown 
that  the  practice  is  borne  in  this  disease  with  a  greater  degree  of 
impunity,  and  is  attended  with  less  danger,  than  had  generally 
been  supposed  possible. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DB  LARROQUE'S  METHOI). 

There  is  still  another  exclusive  mode  of  treatment,  very  unlike 
that  of  Bouillaud,  which  has  been  pretty  extensively  followed 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  I  mean 
that  by  evacuants,  and  principally  by  purgatives.  The  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  reign  of  the  Broussaisian  doctrine  of  fevers,  in  Paris, 
had  almost  entirely  banished  emetics  and  purgatives  from  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases.  Their  use  was  formally  and  abso- 
lutely proscribed.  It  was  murderous  and  incendiary  to  give 
either  one  or  the /Other.  After  this  medico-doctrinal  dynasty  had 
had  its  day  and  gone  by,  therapeutics  became  gradually  more 
eclectic  and  less  exclusive.  Different  modes  of  practice  were 
adopted  by  different  physicians  in  the  same  disease;  and  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  discovered  that  the  fears  which  had  so  univer- 
sally prevailed,  founded  upon  theoretical  considerations,  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  purgatives,  were  either  without  foundation  or 
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very  much  exaggerated.  Lerminier  of  Paris,  and  Bretonnean  of 
Tours,  had  occasionallj  made  use  of  purgatives  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever;  but  M.  De  Larroque,  a  physician  of  the  Necker 
Hospital,  was  the  first  to  ad<^t  the  evacuant  or  emetico-cathartic 
plan  as  a  general  and  almost*  exclusive  mode  of  treatment,  in  this 
disease.  He  commenced  his  trial  of  this  method  in  1881,  since 
which  time  it  hab  been  more  or  less  extensively  followed  by  Pie- 
dagnel  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  Andral  at  La  Chants,  Louis  at  La 
Piti^,  and  by  others.  The  plan  adopted  by  De  Larroque  is  the 
following :  He  usually  commences  his  treatment  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  active  antimonial  emetic;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated 
until  free  vomiting  is  procured.  The  operation  of  the  emetic  is 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  use  of  purgatives,  without  much 
regard  to  the  8tat^  of  the  b(noelSy  the  condition  of  the  patient^  or  the 
period  of  the  dieeaee;  and  these  are  to  be  contintied  regularly  up 
to  the  time  of  eonvaieecence.  His  principal  articles  are  Seidliti 
water,  castor  oil,  and  calomel.  To  these  remedies,  he  adds  emol- 
lient poultices  to  the  abdomen,  when  there  is  pain  in  this  region; 
mucilaginous  injections,  morning  and  night;  acidulated  drinks; 
and,  when  the  febrile  excitement  subsides,  light  tonics.  Louis,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  JteeearcheSy  expresses  himself  pretty 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  purgative  treatment.  He  himself  made 
use  mostly  of  Seidlitz  water,  and  he  thinks  that  his  success  with 
this  method  was  greater  than  with  his  former  practice. 

Barthez  and  Rilliet  are  opposed  to  the  purgative  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  children ;  they  think  it  increases  the  danger  of  enteritis. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

MISCBLLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  fore- 
going systematic  methods  of  treatment,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
in  conclusion  some  few  individual  remedies,  and  their  applica- 
tion, which  have  been  recommended  by  different  practitioners. 
M.  Barthez  and  M.  Fouquier  amongst  the  French,  and  Drs.  Dob- 
ler  and  Skoda  amongst  the  Germans,  have  made  use  of  alum ; 
supposing  that  it  might  act  directly  in  retarding  the  progress  and 
in  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  intestinal  lesion.     I  am  not 
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aware  that  there  is  yet  any  satisfactory  proof  of  its  utility*  Dr. 
(Gerhard  thinks  that,  in  mild  cases,  gentle  pnrgatiyes,  sach  as  a 
few  grains  of  blue  pill,  followed  by  castor  oil  or  Seidlitz  powder, 
should  always  be  given  at  first,  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  that 
whenever  constipation  is  present,  the  repetition  of  the  laxative  is 
nsefnl.  If  the  dizziness  and  headache  are  troublesome,  he  says 
that  they  may  be  removed,  or  greatly  relieved,  by  cupping,  by  a 
mustard  pediluvium,  or  by  a  blister  to  the  nucha.  From  the  latter 
application,  when  properly  timed,  that  is,  after  the  active  febrile 
excitement  has  subsided,  Br.  Gerhard  has  never  known  any  injury 
to  result,  and  he  has  generally  found  it  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
moderate  cerebral  symptoms.  In  both  severe  and  mild  cases, 
towards  the  decline  of  the  disease — ^that  is,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week  if  it  be  severe,  and  a  little  earlier  if  it  be  mild — he 
makes  use  of  small  doses  of  calomel,  or  of  blue  pill,  combined 
with  ipecacuanha,  and  with  a  minute  quantity  of  opium,  if  the 
diarrhcea  is  troublesome.  One  or  two  discharges  from  the  bowels 
daily,  he  thinks,  are>of  service  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.^  In 
cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  I  always  make  free  use  of 
opium  and  sugar  of  lead,  and  generally  with  entire  success. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  unsettled  and  discordant  state  of 
the  professional  mind  in  regard  to  the  therapeutics  of  typhoid 
fever.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  multiply  and  strengthen 
the  proofs  of  this  truth,  already  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fore- 
going details.  This,  however,  would  be  but  an  unprofitable  labor, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  no  practical  value.  Under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  amidst  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  conflicting  opinions,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
not  now  justified  in  the  use  of  any  ultra  or  exclusive  system  of 
treatment;  like  that,  for  instance,  of  Bouillaud,  or  De  Larroque. 
For  the  present,  our  management  of  the  disease  must  be  eclectic 
and  rational,  not  exclusive  and  specific.  In  its  early  stages, 
unless  in  cases  where  there  may  be  special  contraindications,  it 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  moderate  antiphlogistic 
course  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted ;  and  that  active  emetico- 
cathartics,  if  used  at  all,  ought  to  be  used  at  this  same  early 
period.     In  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease,  a  mild  altera- 

1  Medical  Examiner,  yoL  iv.  pp.  150, 161. 
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tiye  and  rational  plan,  keeping  the  bowels  moderately  loose  by 
laxatives  when  this  is  necessary,  and  meeting  particular  symp* 
toms  with  such  remedies  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  most 
suitable,  would  appear  to  be  most  appropriate  and  successful. 
After  the  first  few  days,  in  cases  of  moderate  or  average  severity, 
with  no  special  or  urgent  indication,  it  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that 
all  treatment  in  any  way  decidedly  active  or  perturbating  is  to 
be  avoided.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  in  all  such  cases  is 
towards  a  natural  termination  in  health ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  dangerous  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur  can 
be  prevented  by  any  active  interference.  In  all  grave  cases,  and 
especially  when  stupor  or  delirium  is  present,  the  region  of  the 
bladder  should  be  carefully  examined  every  day,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  distension  of  the  organ  by  urine.  I  may  re- 
mark in  this  connection,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said, 
that  carelessness  or  indifference  in  the  management  of  the  disease, 
growing  out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  opinion  in  relation  to  its 
treatment,  and  of  the  limited  control  which  we  possess  over  it, 
would  be  as  criminal  a  dereliction  of  duty  as  it  would  be  unbe* 
coming  in  a  cultivator  of  the  science  and  a  practitioner  of  the 
art  of  medicine.^ 

We  may  hope  that  our  treatment  of  this  disease  will  yet  become 
more  successful  and  more  uniform;  more  exact  in  its  application, 
and  more  positive  in  its  results.  Many  ^^  ministers  and  inter- 
preters of  nature,"  faithful  to  their  high  vocation,  and  competent 
to  its  duties,  are  zealously  and  patiently  occupied  in  endeavoring 
to  accomplish  this  end.  Ghiided  by  a  sound  philosophy,  relying 
upon  the  one  great  means  of  ascertaining  the  properties  and 

1  It  is  both  interesting  and  gratifying  to  see  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
of  some  of  the  continental  practitioners  of  the  last  century,  in  the  management  of 
this  disease.  Burserius,  after  having  given  a  most  excellent  description  of  the 
feyer,  recommends  moderate  bleeding  where  there  is  much  excitement,  a  mild 
emetic  at  the  commencement,  diluent  drinks,  and  then  says :  *'But  a  simple  plan 
of  cure,  if  It  is  to  be  recommended  in  any  case,  is  certainly  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present.  For  the  less  the  operations  of  nature  are  disturbed  by  art,  the  milder 
and  safer  the  remedies  we  employ  are,  the  more  successfully  do  we  restore  the 
patient's  health." — Institutions  Pract  Med.,  toI.  i.  p.  606.  And  agiun,  he  adds: 
**  The  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  alone,  and  time,  perform  great  part  of  the  cure. 
The  poorer  people,  generaUy  content  with  patience  and  proper  attention  to  the 
regulation  of  the  diet,  despising  all  kinds  of  drugs,  recoyer  more  certainly." — 
Jbid,,  580. 
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relations  of  b11  forms  of  matter,  inorganic  and  organic,  that  of 
obserration,  they  or  their  snccessorB  may  yet  find,  by  perseyering 
experiment  or  fortunate  discovery,  methods  of  modifying  the 
living  organization,  and  of  correcting  its  disordered  actions,  which 
shall  give  ns  a  much  greater  control  over  the  disease  than  we  are 
now  able  to  exert. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

DEFINITION. 

We  may,  provisionally  at  least,  adopt  the  following  definition 
of  the  disease,  the  natural  history  of  which  has  now  been  given. 

Typhoid  fever  is  an  acute  affection;  occurring  most  frequently 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  sufficiently  often 
previous  to  the  former  period,  and  but  rarely  after  the  fortieth 
year  of  life;  attacking,  at  least  in  cities  and  amongst  adults,  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances,  persons  who  are  recent  residents ; 
occasionally,  and  under  certain  conditions,  capable  of  transmission 
from  one  individual  to  another ;  rarely  occurring  twice  in  the  same 
person ;  more  common  in  certain  countries  than  in  others,  but 
not  confined,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  any  geographical  localities 
or  regions ;  prevailing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  all  cli- 
mates, but  more  common  in  the  autumn  than  at  other  periods, 
and  in  temperate  and  northern  than  in  southern  and  hot  latitudes ; 
sometimes  sudden  and  sometimes  gradual  in  its  access ;  attended 
at  its  commencement  with  chills  or  rigors,  not  commonly  very 
severe,  and  usually  repeated,  at  uncertain  intervals,  for  the  first 
few  days ;  then,  with  more  or  less  feverish  heat  of  the  skin ; 
generally,  with  increased  quickness  of  the  pulse;  somewhat 
accelerated  respiration;  slight,  dry  cough;  an  extensive  sono- 
rous or  sibilant  rhonchus;  with  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs ;  loss  of  the  vigor,  and  in  grave  cases  perversion  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind;  dull  expression  of  the  countenance;  more 
or  less  somnolence  or  watchfulness;  giddiness  or  dizziness;  ring- 
ing, roaring,  or  buzzing  in  the  ears ;  occasional  epistaxis ;  great 
loss  of  muscular  strength ;  in  grave  cases,  with  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  forearms  and  hands; 
with  entire  loss  of  appetite,  and  with  thirst;  sometimes  with 
nearly  a  natural  appearance  of  the  tongue,  and  at  others  with 
a  red,  dark,  dry,  glutinous,  cracked,  trembling  state  of  this 
organ ;  sordes  upon  the  teeth  and  gums;  occasional  nausea  and 
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Tomiting;  frequent  diarrhcea ;  abdominal  pains  and  tenderness ; 
these  latter  not  nnfrequentlj  most  marked  in  the  right  iliac 
region;  dnlness  on  percussion  over  the  spleen;  meteoric  dis- 
tension or  rigidity  of  the  abdomen ;  the  skin,  particularly  of  the 
front  part  of  the  body,  being  usually  the  seat,  in  the  course  of 
the  second  and  third  weeks  of  the  disease,  of  a  peculiar  eruption, 
not  commonly  abundant,  consbting  of  small,  circular,  or  oval 
spots,  of  a  bright  rose  color,  slightly  eleyated  above  the  surround- 
ing surface,  and  readily  disappearing  under  pressure;  coming 
out  successively  one  after  another  for  several  days,  remaining 
usually  for  somewhat  more  than  a  week,  and  successively  and 
gradually  fading  away  and  finally  disappearing ;  the  blood,  when 
drawn  from  the  body,  having  its  proportion  of  fibrine  diminished 
in  a  degree  closely  corresponding  to  the  gravity  of  the  affection: 
which  symptoms  differ  very  widely  in  their  duration,  in  their 
march,  in  their  severity,  and  in  their  oombinationfl^  in  different 
cases ;  no  one  of  which  is  invariably  met  with,  and  several  of 
which  are  frequently  wanting;  but  enough  .of  which  ai^e  almost 
always  present  to  characterize  the  disease:  which  symptoma, 
furthermore,  may  either  gradually  diminish  bx  severity,  wd  finally 
diBa]^[>ear,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  tUrti^4ay  of  tb^diseas«|, 
or  may  inctrease  in  sevmty  and  terminate  in  death  between  tb^ 
aeventh  and  the  fortieth  day  from  their  access :  the  bodies  of 
patients  exhibiting  on  examination  after  death,  in  only  a  oartam 
proportion  of  cases,  various  pathological  du^igeB  in  the  brain, 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  liver ;  but  in  most  oases  enlargement 
or  softening,  or  both,  of  the  spleen ;  and  in  aU  cases  thickening 
or  redness,  or  a  morbid  deposition  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  or  ulceration,  or  all  these  chaxiges,  of  the  elliptical  plates 
of  the  ileum ;  with  enlargement,  redness,  and  softenii^  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  corresponding  in  their  position  to  the  altered 
intestinal  follicles :  which  disease,  thus  characterised  and  defined, 
differs  essentially  from  all  others,  in  its  causes,  in  its  symptoms, 
in  its  lesions;  and  is,  in  the  present  -state  of  our  knowledge,  only 
to  a  limited  extent  under  the  influence  <ur  control  of  art. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  bibliography  of  typhoid  fever,  as  a  distinct  and  specific 
disease,  may  properly  enongh  be  said  to  have  commenced  with 
the  publication  of  Louis's  Besearches,  in  1829.  I  do  not  forget 
the  earlier  works  of  Roederer  and  Wagler,  in  Germany ;  and  of 
Frost,  Petit  and  Serres,  and  Bretonneau,  in  France,  on  the  same 
subject;  nor  the  description  of  Huxham  in  England,  and  of  Na* 
than  Smith  in  America :  but  these  publications,  compared  with 
that  of  Louis,  were  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  Other  conti- 
nental writers  have  also  given  very  good  general  descriptions  of 
the  disease,  under  the  names  of  typhus^  adynamic^  ataxic  fever, 
and  so  on.  These  descriptions  are  now  of  but  little  value,  for 
the  reason  that  no  clear  distinction  was  made  between  true  typhus 
and  typhoid  fever.  It  indeed  remains  to  the  present  moment  a 
question  undecided,  whether  the  camp^  the  jaily  and  the  typhus 
fevers  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  thorough  study 
of  typhoid  fever,  were  identicid  with  this  disease,  or  constituted 
a  distinct  and  different  species.  My  own  opinion  is,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  both  parties  are  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong.  It  is  probable  that  both  typhoid  and  true  typhus  fever 
made  up  these  diseases ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine 
now,  in  many  cases,  to  which  of  the  two  any  particular  epidemic 
belonged.       • 

Besides  the  few  but  very  important  works  which  are  hereafter 
briefly  mentioned,  Andral,  Bouillaud,  Cruveilhier,  and  others 
amongst  the  French ;  and  Schonlein,  Skoda,  Rokitansky,  and 
others  amongst  the  Germans,  have  written  more  or  less  exten- 
sively and  systematically  upon  this  disease.  Several  important 
papers  have  also  been  published  in  the  French  medical  journals. 

MSdecine  Sclairie  par  V  observation  et  Vouverture  des  corps. 
Par  P.  A.  Frost.  Parisy  1804.  In  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  researches  in  relation  to  typhoid  fever,  this  is  a  very  re- 
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markable  book.  Prost  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  one  of  the  far 
forenmners  of  Louis.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  with  great  assiduity  and  faithfulness, 
and  almost  ezclusiyely  to  the  observation  of  disease,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  in  the  large  hospitals  of  Paris.  Before  publish- 
ing his  book,  he  had  made  more  than  four  hundred  autopsies, 
many  of  them  requiring  an  entire  day,  and  none  less  than  several 
hours.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  arduous  and  conscientious 
study  of  nature  was  the  discovery  that,  in  the  ataxic  fevers  of 
Paris,  there  always  existed  inflammation,  with  or  without  ulcera- 
tion, of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  Bouillaud,  in 
speaking  of  Prost's  work,  says:  ^^This  fine  commencement  of  a 
revolution,  which  ten  years  later  was  destined  to  shake  ^e 
temple  of  medicine  to  its  deepest  foundations,  was  sufiered  to 
pass  almost  unnoticed.  Truly,  Prost  might  have  said  of  his 
epoch,  as  Tacitus  said  of  another :  ^  Nostra  oetas  oUivia  9Wh 
rum:  " 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  medical  literature,  connected  with 
this  portion  of  the  history  of  fever.  Prost's  book,  as  Grisolle  says, 
fell  stillborn  from  the  press.  Almost  the  only  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  took  any  special  notice  of  it  was  Broussais ; — 
and  a  singular  notice  this  was,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  whose 
highest  title  to  glory — subsequently  claimed  for  him,  both  by  his 
disciples  and  by  himself— consisted  in  a  fuller  development  of  this 
very  doctrine  of  Prost.  Broussais,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Hu- 
tcrjf  of  Chronic  Inflammatumiy  after  citing  the  opinion  of  Prost, 
relative  to  the  influence  of  inflammation  of  the  digestive  mucous 
membrane  in  the  production  of  ataxic  fever,  says :  "I  have  too 
often  found  this  membrane  in  good  condition  after  the  most  malig- 
nant typhus ;  I  have  seen  too  many  patients  improved  by  the 
employment  of  the  most  energetic  stimulants,  to  share  the  opinion 
of  this  physician  on  the  cause  of  ataxic  fever."  And  still,  the 
truculent  and  unscrupulous  reformer^  after  having  thus  summarily 
rejected,  as  worthless,  the  materials  which  had  been  laboriously 
quarried  from  the  great  primary  formation  of  nature,  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  them  as  comer-stones  for  the  temple 
which  he  himself  strove  to  build* 

Pro8t*s  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
made  up  of  short  histories  of  disease,  with  an  account  of  the 
several  orga^ns  after  death ;— only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
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being  cases  of  fever.  The  preliminary  observations  are  to  a  great 
extent  speculative  and  hypothetical. 

A  Praetieal  Euay  on  T}fphou%  Fever.  By  Nathan  Smithy 
M.  D.  The  author  of  this  modest  and  unpretending  essay  was 
an  extensive  and  distinguished  teacher  and  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  throughout  many  portions  of  the  New  England 
States  during  the  first  quarter  of  llie  present  century.  He  wafl 
a  remarkable  man ;  and  his  name  stands  worthily  and  fitly  by  the 
side  of  those  of  Huxham,  Pringle,  and  Blane.  My  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  essay  above  mentbned  has  been  already  sufficiently 
attested,  by  the  incorporation  into  my  book  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  matter.  To  an  American  practitioner,  it  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  modem  English  treatises  on  fever  put  together ; 
for  this  simple  i^eason,  if  for  no  other,  that  it  deals  with  the  form 
of  disease  with  which  he  is  familiar — ^which  the  English  treatises 
do  not  do.  Nathan  Smith  .was  a  shrewd,  clear-headed,  patient, 
and  careful  student  of  nature — his  vision  undaszled  and  his  judg- 
ment never  perverted  by  fanciful  speculations;  and  the  labor  of 
.my  book  will  not  be  wholly  lost  if  it  succeeds  in  some  degree  in 
doling  back  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  his  neglected  and 
almost  forgotten  pages.    The  essay  was  published  in  1824. 

Anatamiealj  Pathologiealy  and  TherapeiuiUeal  IU$eairch£M  upon 
the  dUeoie  knownunder  the  name$  qf  Goitro-JEnteritis ;  Futridj 
Adynamicy  Ataxky  and  Typhoid  Fevsr.  By  JP.  Oh.  A.  InnM, 
2  voU.  PartBy  1829.  This  is  the  great  work  of  L^uis,  to  whidi 
reference  has  been  so  constantly  made  throughout  the  preceding 
history.  An  American  edition  was  published  from  a  translation 
by  Henry  J.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  in  1886.  A  second  French  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1841.  The  work  at  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance  was  entirely  without  a  parallel,  if  we  except  the  lU- 
searchei  an  PhthiiiSj  by  the  same  writer.  These  works  of  Louis 
have  become  the  established  models  for  all  similar  undertakings ; 
th^  are  the  standards  by  which  all  uialogous  labors  are  to  be 
tried.  Here  and  there,  a  single  individual  has  attempted  to 
depreciate  their  value  and  underrate  their  importanoe — a  value 
and  an  importance  which  every  successive  year  since  their  appear- 
ance has  only  served  to  strengthen  and  confirm.  Like  new  planets 
added  to  a  solar  system,  they  have  quietly  but  irresistibly  wheeled 
into  their  orbits,  from  which  they  are  henceforth  no  more  to  be 
jostled  than  the  planets  are  from  theirs. 
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LefOM  de  CUntque  MidicaU^  etc.  Par  A.  F.  Ohomel.  FUvre 
Tjfphnde.  Paris,  1834,  pp.  548.  Next  to  the  great  work  of 
Louis,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  raluable  original  treatise  on 
^hoid  fever  that  has  been  published.  It  is  not  so  methodical  in 
its  plan  and  arrangement  as  it  might  have  been,  and  the  anato- 
mical details  are  somewhat  prolix,  extending  as  they  do  to  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages ;  still,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  work  is 
iecond  only  to  one  in  value.  It  is  rich  in  solid  material,  and  is 
marked  throughout  by  the  clearness,  good  sense,  and  sound  phi- 
losophy of  its  distinguished  author. 

A  Report,  founded  on  the  Cases  of  Typhoid  Fever,  or  the  com- 
mon Continued  Fever  of  New  Fngland,  which  occurred  in  the 
Massachusetts  Q-eneral  Sospital,  from  the  opening  of  that  Institu- 
tion in  September,  1821,  to  the  end  of  1835.  By  James  Jackson, 
M.  D.,  pp.  93, 1838.  There  is  no  need  of  my  speaking  at  any 
length  of  this  Report ;  the  preceding  pages  bear  ample  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  richness  and  value  of  its  materials.  It 
consists  mostly  of  a  careful  and  accurate  numerical  analysis  of 
three  hundred  and  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  treated  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  It  is  altogether  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  which  has  been  made  to  the  history  of  the 
continued  fever  of  New  England,  and  it  is  in  every  way  worthy 
its  distinguished  author,  the  elder  Louis  of  the  New  World. 

Remarks  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Typhoid  Fever  of  New  Eng- 
land; as  exhibited  in  its  Physical  Signs  and  its  Anatomical  Ap- 
pearances. By  Enoch  Sale,  M.  D.,  1839,  pp.  68.  This  paper, 
like  the  Report  of  Br.  Jackson,  is  published  amongst  the  Com- 
munications of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  It  is  a  very 
excellent  and  sensible  paper;  and  it  is  particularly  valuable  for 
its  minute  and  careful  description  of  some  of  the  more  charac- 
teristic physical  signs  of  typhoid  fever — such  as  the  meteorism, 
and  the  rose  spots;  and  of  the  intestinal  lesions;  and  further, 
for  its  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  differences  between  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever. 

Trait6  de  VEntirite  FoUiculeuse — Fiivre  Typhoide.  Par  C 
P.  Forget.  Paris,  1841,  pp.  846.  This  is  a  work  of  very  large 
promise,  and  of  very  moderate  performance.  It  is  a  fxQl  and 
systematic  monograph  of  more  than  eight  hundred  solid  pages,  in 
which  the  author  has  contrived  neither  to  give  us  a  compact  and 
dear  summary  of  the  researches  of  others,  nor  to  add  any  import- 
18 
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ant  knowledge  of  his  own.  As  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  on 
another  occasion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  unnecessary  hooks  in  the 
world.  One  of  its  leading  objects  is  to  vindicate  the  strictly  local 
and  inflammatory  nature  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  consequent 
rational  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

On  the  Identity  or  Non-identity  of  Typhoid  and  Typhue 
Fevers.    By  WiUiain  Jenner,  M.  2>.,  London^  1850,  pp.  102. 

On  the  Identity  or  Non-identity  of  the  Specific  Cfause  of  T\/- 
phoidj  TyphuSj  and  Relapsing  Fever.  By  William  Jennery 
M.  2>.,  London^  1850,  pp.  20. 

Ih/phti$  FevcTy  Typhoid  Fevety  Relapsing  Fever j  and  Febrir 
cula ;  the  diseases  commonly  confounded  under  the  term  Con- 
tinued Fever.  Illustrated  by  Cases  collected  at  the  bedside.  By 
William  Jenner,  M.  2>.,  London  Medical  TimeSy  1850. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  these  publications,  and  expressed  my 
opinion  of  their  value.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  give 
any  detailed  account  or  analysis  of  them  here.  The  more  im- 
portant portions  of  their  contents  are  introduced  into  the  present 
edition.  Dr.  Jenner  is  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in 
University  College,  London;  his  observations  were  made  in  the 
London  Fever  Hospital;  and  that  these  observations  were  ex- 
tensive, thorough,  careful,  conscientious,  and  complete,  no  one 
who  reads  the  record  of  them  will  for  a  moment  doubt. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY  MATTERS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
INTBODUCTORY. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  description  of  Typh%i%  Fever.  The  na- 
tural history  which  I  shall  be  able  to  give  of  this  disease  will  be 
somewhat  less  complete  than  that  which  I  hare  already  given  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  reason  of  this  is  twofold :  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  seen  much  less  of  the  disease  myself;  and  in  the  second 
place,  but  few  entire  and  elaborate  histories  of  the  disease  have 
been  published.  We  have  many  excellent  general  descriptions 
of  it,  especially  as  it  has  shown  itself  in  certain  localities,  and 
daring  certain  epidemic  periods;  but  we  have  had  no  thorough 
and  detailed  histories  of  its  symptomatology  and  lesions ;  like 
those  which  Louis,  Ghomel,  and  others  have  furnished  us  of 
typhoid  fever.  To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added  that  the 
^agnosis  of  typhus  fever,  by  most  of  the  observers  upon  whose 
records  we  must  depend  for  our  materials,  is  much  less  accurate 
and  positive  than  that  of  typhoid  fever  is,  as  this  disease  shows 
itself  in  New  England,  and  in  France.  Typhu9  fever  u  more 
frequently  confounded  and  mixed  up  with  other  dieeaeee,  hy  ite 
beet  historians^  than  typhoid  fever  is ;  and  in  this  way,  another 
element  of  incompleteness  and  confusion  is  introduced  into  its 
history.  The  foregoing  remarks,  contained  in  my  second  edition, 
need  some  qualification  in  consequence  of  the  recent  appearance 
of  the  papers  of  Dr.  Jenner. 
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The  materials  for  the  following  description  will  be  derired 
mostly  from  British  physicians,  and  from  Dr.  Gerhard  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  accounts  of  typhus  fever  which  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  and  mostly  in  the  form  of  Hospital  Re- 
ports, by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  practitioners,  constitute  our  richest 
and  most  authentic  sources  of  information  in  the  study  of  this 
disease.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  Hospital 
Reports  of  Dublin,  made  subsequent  to  the  year  1812 ;  by 
Edward  Percival,  John  O'Brien,  F.  Baker,  William  Pickles,  John 
Cheyne,  and  others.  I  know  nothing  of  a  like  character  in  the 
English  language  superior  to  the  Hospital  Reports  of  John 
Cheyne ;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  histories  of  the  disease 
now  under  consideration  which  has  ever  been  published,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Barker,  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  of 
the  great  epidemic  of  typhus  fever,  which  overran  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  One  reason  for  this  re- 
liance, which  I  am  disposed  to  place  upon  the  observations  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  writers,  rests  upon  the  belief,  the  grounds  of 
which  will  be  fully  stated  hereafter,  that  true  typhus  fever  is 
more  exclusively  the  prevailing  fever  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north- 
em  portions  of  the  British  empire,  than  it  is  in  the  middle  and 
southern  regions  of  England.  Dr.  Gerhard  has  published,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  ScienceSy  a  very  valuable  his- 
tory of  an  epidemic  typhus  fever  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  and  which  was  carefully 
studied  by  himself  and  Dr.  Pennock.  I  am  aware  of  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  the  phenomena  presented  by  any  single  epidemic 
in  making  up  the  history  of  a  disease,  and  I  do  not  intend  in  the 
present  instance  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault.  I  look  upon  the  pa- 
pers published  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  as  of  inestimable  value ;  but  it 
is  only  by  a  careful  examination  of  many  histories  of  typhus 
fever,  and  by  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  materials  which 
they  may  furnish,  that  I  can  hope  to  make  out  even  a  tolerably 
complete  and  satisfactory  description  of  the  disease. 

I  shall  follow,  as  far  as  this  can  conveniently  be  done,  the 
same  general  plan,  in  the  disposition  of  the  several  subjects  of 
inquiry  and  description,  as  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  fore- 
going history  of  typhoid  fever. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

NAMES  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  term  typhu9y  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
used,  and  the  various  morbid  conditions  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, has  become  somewhat  indefinite  in  its  signification.  It  is 
only  important  for  me  to  say  here,  that  I  mean  by  it  an  idiopa- 
thic, contagious  fever,  prevailing  generally  amongst  crowded 
popidations,  and  in  badly  ventilated  localities,  and  not  marked 
by  any  constant  lesion  of  the  solids.  The  other  most  common 
names  by  which  it  has  been  known  are  the  following,  to  wit: 
Sbspital  Fever;  Jail  Fever;  Camp  Fever;  Malignant  Fever; 
Putrid  Fever;  Petechial  Fever;  and  Oontaguma  Typhu9.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  latter  terms  have  not  been  invariably 
and  exclusively  confined  to  true  typhus;  they  have  been  some- 
times applied  to  typhoid  fever. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SYMPTOMS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
MODE  OF  ACCESS. 

Ttphus  fever  is  sometimes  sudden  and  sometimes  gradual  in 
its  access.  I  am  unable  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
the  proportion  between  these  classes  of  cases.  In  six  of 
eight  cases,  reported  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  the  patients  complained, 
for  a  period  of  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  days,  of  various 
uncomfortable  feelings ;  such  as  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  sore- 
ness of  the  muscles,  sleeplessness,  wandering  pains  in  different 
parts  of  thehody^  and  so  on.  In  the  other  two  cases,  the  disease 
came  on  suddenly.  Dr.  O'Brien  says  that  these  premonitory 
symptoms  continue  generally  for  a  few  days,  but  sometimes  for 
a  week  or  two.  Amongst  these  symptoms,  he  enumerate!  lassi- 
tude and  fatigue  on  the  least  exertion ;  dulness  of  the  eyes ; 
sallowness,  and  dejected  expression  of  the  face;  heavy,  dull  pain 
in  the  head ;  slight  nausea;  anxiety,  without  any  apparent  cause; 
slight  chills,  frequently  repeated,  especially  towards  night,  and 
imperfect  disturbed  sleep.^  Dr.  Pickels  speaks  of  the  disease  as 
being  nearly  always  preceded  by  trembling  and  nausea."  Dr. 
John  Cheyne,  in  his  description  of  the  fever  of  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1818,  as  it  showed  itself  at  the  Hardwicke  Hospital, 
Dublin,  says:  ^'Some  patients  felt  an  unaccountable  dejection  of 
spirits,  for  several  days  before  seizure ;  some  continued  at  work 
or  labor  for  several  days  after  their  illness  began  in  the  shape  of 
a  headache,  which  frequently  intermitted ;  in  a  few,  the  disease 

'  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toL  L  p.  410.  *  IbicL,  vol.  uL  p.  196. 
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began  with  intense  headache  without  rigor ;  the  patients  being, 
as  they  said,  at  once  knocked  down."^ 

Dr.  Jenner  says:  "  Of  sixteen  of  forty-three,  fatal  cases,  no 
particulars  as  to  whether  the  disease  began  suddenly  or  insidi- 
ously could  be  obtained.  Of  the-  remaining  twenty-seven  cases, 
twenty-three  were  taken  ill  suddenly ;  nineteen  of  these  twenty- 
three  cases  first  kept  their  beds  as  follows : — 

Four  on  the  first,  six  on  the  second,  five  on  the  third,  three 
on  the  fourth,  and  one  on  the  sixth  day. 

Thus,  all  these  patients  were  confined  to  their  beds  before  the 
seventh  day.  Of  these  twenty-three  cases,  when  four  took  to 
their  bed  was  not  learned.  In  four  of  the  twenty-seven  cases  of 
which  a  correct  history  was  obtained  from  the  patients  or  their 
friends,  the  disease  began  insidiously,  so  that  the  day  of  its  com- 
mencement could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  they  took  to 
their  beds  on  about  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  days;  so 
that,  if  this  group  be  added  to  the  first,  every  patient  may  be 
said  to  have  been  confined  to  bed  by  the  sixth  day.' 

Many  writers,  who  have  seen  much  of  the  disease,  mention 
cases  in  which  persons  in  full  health,  while  standing  by  the  bed 
of  the  sick  and  breathing  the  infected  atmosphere  from  the  body 
and  bed  of  the  patient,  have  been  instantaneously  seized  with 
nausea,  giddiness,  faintness,  and  so  on,  and  these  symptoms  have 
been  immediately  followed  by  the  gravest  form  of  the  fever. 
These  sudden  seizures  are  more  common  in  typhus  than  they 
are  in  typhoid  fever ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  ever 
seen  in  the  latter  disease. 


ARTICLE  II. 

FEBRILE  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Chtlls.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  pecu- 
liar, or  characteristic,  in  the  initiatory  chill  of  typhus.  Many 
writers  speak  of  it  very  indefinitely,  or  not  at  aU.  Sometimes 
it  is  of  some  severity,  and  well  marked ;  but  in  many  cases  it 
seems  to  consist  merely  of  a  sense  of  chilliness  felt  over  the  whole 

I  Dub.  Hosp.  Rep.,  toL  ii.  p.  4. 

*  Dr.  Jenner  on  Typhoid  and  Typhus  Fever,  p.  8. 
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body,  or  especially  perhaps  along  the  back^  and  continuing  not 
unfrequently  for  two  or  three  days. 

Sec.  n. — Heat  and  State  of  the  Skin.  After  the  disease  is 
fully  formed,  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  pretematnrally 
hot.  The  heat  of  the  skin  is  peculiar  and  pungent,  constituting 
what  has  been  called  ^^  ealov  mordican$."  Dr.  Grerhard  says, 
that  this  burning  heat  of  the  skin  was  so  remarkable,  in  the 
Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1836,  that  the  resident  physicians  and 
others  could  frequently  diagnosticate  the  disease  from  this  symp- 
tom alone.  This  morbid  heat  is  generally  accompanied  by  dry- 
ness of  the  skin.  It  is  increased  towards  night,  forming  a  well- 
marked  evening  exacerbation.  Dr.  Edward  Percival  observes 
that  the  strongly  marked  exacerbation  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  first  than  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  fever.  During 
.the  spring  and  summer  of  1817,  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
on  the  day  of  admission  to  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital,  Dub- 
lin, was  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cases.  It  ranged  from  96  to  100  deg.  Fah.  inclusive,  in  eighty- 
three  cases;  fiH)m  101  to  106  deg.  Fah.  inclusive,  in  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  cases ;  and  from  107  to  109  deg.  Fah.  inclusive, 
in  four  cases.^  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1818,  a  similar 
examination  was  made  of  ninety-nine  cases,  with  similar  results. 
The  temperature  ranged  from  95  to  100  deg.  Fah.  inclusive,  in 
twelve  cases ;  and  from  101  to  106  deg.  Fah.  inclusive,  in  seventy 
cases ;  and  from  107  to  109  deg.  Fah.,  in  seventeen  cases.  To- 
wards the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  skin  not  only  loses  this 
acrid  and  burning  heat,  but  frequently  becomes  cooler  than  na- 
tural. Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  excellent  description  of  typhus, 
studied  mostly  on  shipboard,  says:  ^^The  symptom  next  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  though  a  minute  one,  is  very  constant  and 
characteristic  in  this  sort  of  fever.  It  is  a  peciiliar  heat  in  the 
skin,  communicated  to  the  hand  of  another  person.  It  is  usual 
to  grasp  the  wrist  of  the  patient  after  feeling  his  pulse,  in  order 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  skin  in  point  of  heat  and  moisture ; 
and  in  doing  this  a  glow  of  heat  is  impressed  oif  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  which  lasts  for  some  hours,  if  one  shoidd  neglect  so  long 
to  wash  the  hands."*    In  connection  with  the  same  subject,  a  still 

1  Dab.  Hoa.  Rep.,  toL  iL  p.  10.  *  Obs.  Dis.  of  Seamen,  p.  855. 
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older  and  equally  careful  observer,  Sir  John  Pri^gle,  remarks : 
'^  In  the  beginning,  the  heat  is  moderate ;  even  in  the  advanced 
state,  on  first  touching  the  skin,  it  seems  inconsiderable;  but  upon 
feding  the  pulse  for  some  time,  I  have  been  sensible  of  an  un- 
common ardor,  leaving  an  unpleasant  sensation  on  my  fingers 
for  a  few  minutes  after.  The  first  time  I  observed  this,  I  re^ 
ferred  it  to  the  force  of  imagination ;  but  I  was  assured  of  the 
reality  by  repeated  experiments,  and  by  the  testimony  of  others, 
who,  without  knowing  of  my  observation,  had  made  the  same 
rwnarL"* 

Most  writers  upon  this  disease  speak  of  the  odor  from  the  body 
of  the  patient.  Southward  Smith  calls  it  peculiar  and  charae- 
tensticj  but  does  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  John  Gheyne  men- 
tions the  offensive  fetor  from  the  patient.  Dr.  Gerhard  is  more 
explicit  upon  this  point.  He  says  that  this  peculiar  odor  was 
pungent,  ammoniacal,  and  offensive ;  especially  in  severe  cases, 
and  in  fat,  plethoric  individuals ;  sometimes,  for  a  few  days  be- 
fore death,  the  smell  resembled  that  of  putrid  animal  matter. 
The  bodies  of  these  patients  ran  into  decomposition  very  rapidly 
after  death,  although,  before  putrefaction,  the  odor  was  less  pun- 
gent than  it  was  during  life.  Dr.  Pickles  says  that,  upon  enter- 
ing the  room  of  a  patient,  the  presence  of  typhus  fever  was  in- 
dicated, previous  to  any  examination,  by  this  peculiar  fetor  from 
the  skin. 

Sbo.  HL — PfiUe.  The  pulse  is  generally  very  frequent.  In 
severe  and  fatal  cases,  it  is  often  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  the  minute,  and  not  unusually  as  high  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Of  two  hundred  and  thirtynseven  cases,  in  the  Hard- 
wicke  Fever  hospital,  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse,  on  the 
day  of  admission,  was  from  fifty-two  to  seventy-eight  in  twenty- 
seven;  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  seventy-nine;  from  one 
hundred  and  two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  ninety-five ;  and 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  in 
thirty-six.*  The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  was  generally,  but 
not  uniformly,  proportionate  to  the  excess  of  temperature. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  even  in 
very  grave  cases,  is  below  the  natural  standard.    It  is  generally, 


I  Obs.  Difl.  of  Army,  p.  269. 
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bat  not  always  regnlar.  Dr.  Gerhard  says  tliat  die  peculiar 
undulation  in  the  motion  of  the  artery,  bo  frequent  in  typhoid 
fever,  was  rarely  felt  in  the  Philadelphia  typhus  of  1886. 

The  pulse  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibits  the  strength,  hardness, 
and  sharpness  of  inflammatory  diseases.  Sometimes,  early  in 
.the  fever,  it  may  be  somewhat  full,  but  even  then  it  is  easily 
compressed;  and  after  the  first  few  days  it  is  almost  always 
small,  soft,  and  feeble. 

Dr.  Jenner  says,  in  speaking  of  his  fatal  cases:  ^^From  the 
earliest  period  of  the  disease  that  any  of  the  forty-three  patients 
came  under  my  observation,  the  pulse  was  decidedly  soft,  gradu- 
ally became  weak,  then  very  wedc,  and  in  many  cases  during  the 
last  few  days  of  life  imperceptible.  Generally  small,  it  was 
occasionally  full,  but  still  retained  its  extreme  softness."^ 

In  this  connection,  better  than  anywhere  else,  I  may  speak  of 
the  feeble  action  of  the  heart.  This  feebleness  in  the  contraction 
of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Stokes  of  Dublin,  and  other  writers  on  typhus  fever. 
Dr.  Gerhard  found  it  extreme  in  many  cases,  even  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  disease. 

.ARTICLE  in. 

THORACIC  SYMPTOMS. 

In  most  cases  of  typhus,  there  is  some  lesion  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  manifesting  itself  by  signs  or  symptoms  during  Kfe.  Dr. 
Gerhard  found,  early  in  the  disease,  a  feeble  and  imperfect  re- 
spiratory murmur  over  the  posterior  portion  of  the  chest,  with 
corresponding  dulness  on  percussion.  These  signs  were  frequently 
but  not  always  combined  with  a  subcrepitant  or  mucous  rhonchus. 
This  latter  was  more  common  during  the  cold  than  during  the 
warm  weather.  The  sibilant  rhonchus,  common  in  typhoid  fever, 
was  rare  in  this  epidemic.  Pneumonia  constituted  the  most  fre- 
quent accidental  complication,  especially  in  the  winter.  It  was 
indicated  by  a  loose  mucous  rhonchus,  instead  of  the  fine  dry 
crepitus  and  bronchial  respiration  of  simple  pneumonia,  and  was 
unattended  by  pain. 

>  Dr.  Jenner  on  Typhoid  and  Typhus  FeTer,  p.  87. 
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Dr.  Pickels  says  that,  in  the  typhus  fever  of  1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  in  Cork,  next  to  the  affection  of  the  head,  the  most  promi- 
nent and  constant  feature  was  the  affection  of  the  chest,  as  marked, 
during  the  first  days,  hy  oppression  of  the  precordia,  sighing,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  by  cough.  The  cough  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a  copious  and  viscid  expectoration,  and  was 
especially  urgent  early  in  the  disease  during  the  winter  months.^ 

The  frequency  of  respiration,  during  the  active  period  of  the 
disease,  is  increased.  Of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  cases 
admitted  into  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1817,  the  average  frequency  of  the  respiration 
on  the  day  of  admission  was  about  thirty  in  the  minute.  It 
ranged  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  eighty-four  cases ;  from  thirty- 
two  to  forty  in  seventy-seven  cases ;  and  from  forty-four  to  sixty 
in  ten  cases.* 

Of  two  hundred  patients,  treated  by  Dr.  Henderson  at  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  in  1838  and  1839,  there  were  symp- 
toms of  thoracic  disease  in  seventy-three.  In  a  large  majority 
of  these  cases,  the  symptoms  were  bronchitic.^ 

Of  Dr.  Jenner's  forty-three  fatal  cases,  there  was  cough^^ 
generally  slight  in  amount,  and  accompanied  by  little  expectora- 
tion in  twenty-one.  ^^  Sonorous  rale  was  present  in  seven  of 
these  cases;  three  had  mucous  rale  more  or  less  abundant,  with- 
out sonorous ;  and  in  nine  there  was  during  life  some  want  of 
resonance  of  the  most  depending  part  of  the  chest,  i.  e.,  the 
portion  corresponding  to  the  most  depending  portion  of  the  lung, 
the  patient  being  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  on  his  back ; 
this  region  does  not,  it  will  be  observed,  include  the  extreme 
base,  the  root  or  apex  of  the  inferior  lobe;  the  respiratory 
murmur  at  the  same  point  was  accompanied  by  an  intensely  con- 
gested condition  of  the  corresponding  pulmonary  tissue,  occa- 
sionally passing  into  absolute  consolidation.  Doubtless  the 
same  physical  signs  were  present  in  many  other  cases,  but  from 
the  state  of  the  patients  very  many  were  unable  to  be  raised  in 
bed  sufficiently  for  the  posterior  parts  of  their  chest  to  be  exa- 
mined."^ 

>  Trans,  of  Phjs.  of  Ireland,  toL  iii.  p.  198. 

*  Dub.  Hosp.  Bep.,  toL  ii.  p.  11. 

•  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct  1889. 

«  Dr.  Jenner  on  Typhoid  and  Typhus  Ferer,  p.  87. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CERBBRO-SPINAL,  OR  NERVOUS,  SYMPTOMS. 

Amongst  the  most  constant  and  prominent  symptoms  of  typhus 
fever,  are  those  connected  with  the  nervous  apparatus.  They 
obtrude  themselves  urgently  upon  our  observation;  they  are 
striking,  and  strongly  marked  in  their  character;  they  are  many 
in  number;  they  are  present  at  the  earliest  peribd  of  the  disease; 
and  they  accompany  its  various  stages  up  to  the  time  of  conva- 
lescence. Notwithstanding  all  this,  for  the  very  reason,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  so,  I  am  unable  to  give  anything  like  so  full  and  dis- 
criminating a  history  of  this  extensive  and  important  class  of 
symptoms,  as  I  have  given  of  the  corresponding  symptoms,  in 
typhoid  fever.  The  British  writers  upon  typhus  fever  do  not 
seem  to  have  considered  it  at  all  necessary  to  speak  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  particularity  of  these  symptoms ;  so  that 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  make  so 
satisfactory  a  comparison  in  this  respect  between  typhus  and 
other  fevers,  as  is  desirable. 

Sec.  I. — Headache;  Pains  in  the  Back  and  Limbs.  Pain  in 
the  head  is  almost  always  present  during  the  early  period  of 
typhus  fever.  Dr.  Gerhard  does  not  speak  of  it  in  his  general 
description,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  all  his  reported  cases,  eight  in 
number.  It  is  very  commonly  amongst  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  disease ;  and  if  not  present  at  tKis  time,  is  very  sure 
to  constitute  one  of  the  signs  of  its  formal  and  more  decided  at- 
tack. Dr.  Henderson  found  it  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  cases;  it  was  present  on  'the  first  day,  in 
ninety-two  of  one  hundred  and  eight  cases ;  and  its  mean  dura- 
tion was  ten  days.*  Dr.  Pickels  says  of  the  Cork  epidemic,  in 
1817,  1818,  and  1819 :  "  The  most  distressing  source  of  uneasi- 
ness was  the  headache ;  the  patient,  when  questioned,  complain- 
ing, in  almost  every  instance,  particularly  of  this  pain,  and  often 
using  some  comparison  illustrative  of  its  acuteness.  It  was  com- 
monly referred  to  the  forehead,  more  particularly  over  the  eyes ; 
rarely  to  the  occiput.     In  a  few  instances  it  was  dull  and  verti- 
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ginous."  Dr.  Stewart  informs  ns  that,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  cases  occurring  at  Glasgow,  the  headache  was  present  after 
the  fifth  day  in  ninety-eight;  that  in  between  one-sixth  and  one- 
seventh  of  this  number  it  ceased  before  the  tenth  day ;  but  that 
in  the  remaining  five-sixths  it  continued  throughout  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  in  eleven  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  affection.^  The  headache  is  usually  accompanied  by  pains, 
more  or  less  constant  and  severe,  in  the  back,  and  in  the  extre- 
mities, particularly  the  legs. 

Sec.  n. — State  of  the  Mind. — The  mind  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  affected,  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
This  affection  may  consist,  for  the  first  few  days,  merely  in  a 
diminution  of  its  usual  strength  and  activity.  The  patient  feels 
himself  confused  and  cloudy,  and  hesitating  in  his  thoughts. 
His  accustomed  aptitude  for  intellectual  effort  is  lost.  Dr.  Ger- 
hard says  that,  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1836,  ^^  the  alter- 
ation of  the  intelligence  was  so  slight  at  first  as  to  escape  the 
attention  of  an  inexperienced  observer;  but  when  the  fever  had 
fully  set  in,  there  was  at  least  confusion  of  the  intellect,  and 
nearly  always  delirium.  This  last  symptom  was  absent  in  only 
a  few  cases.  The  delirium  was  not  noisy,  except  in  about  one 
patient  out  of  twenty.  In  the  immense  majority  of  patients,  it 
was  dull,  muttering,  and  incoherent.  The  delirium  became  more 
tranquil,  and  was  exchanged  for  ordinary  stupor,  or  coma,  when 
the  fever  was  at  its  height.  It  did  not  cease  entirely  until  the 
complete  establishment  of  convalescence.  Even  after  recovery, 
the  intellect  of  the  patient  was  more  enfeebled  than  it  is  in  ordi- 
nary diseases,  and  regained  its  usual  strength  but  slowly." 

Ill  the  Irish  epidemic  at  Cork,  already  spoken  of,  Dr.  Pickels 
says  :  ^^  The  patient  commonly  raved  of  those  objects  which  had 
principaUy  engrossed  his  attention  during  health.  A  cow-herd, 
who  had  been  brought  in  fr6m  the  country,  fancying  that  the 
patients  who  lay  around  him  were  those  animals  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  attend,  endeavored  at  intervals  to  rouse  them 
into  motion  by  a  particidar  cry,  which  is  usual  for  this  purpose  in 
the  country.  A  thief  raved  of  his  thefts  and  accomplices.  A 
faithful  steward  refused,  with  many  acknowledgments,  to  take 

>  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Oct  1S40. 
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hiB  wine,  as  he  had  his  master's  keys,  and  it  might  render  him 
unfit  to  perform  his  business."  Hildenbrand  says:  ^^  During  the 
septenary  stage  of  an  attack  of  typhus,  my  mind  was  constantly 
engaged  in  removing  an  awkward  ornament  from  my  steve,  which 
stood  directly  opposite  to  me;  and,  being  of  course  unable  to 
remove  it,  it  tormented  me  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  One  of 
my  pupils,  who,  having  been  taken  with  an  attack  of  typhus  a 
short  time  previously,  had  assisted  at  the  opera  called  the  Mirror 
of  Arcadia,  performed,  during  the  whole  septenary  of  the  nervous 
stage,  the  character  of  viper-cateher ;  and  as  he  was  obliged  to 
swallow  these  disgusting  reptiles,  he  experienced  the  most  inex- 
pressible anxiety.  Another  labored  under  the  painful  and  fantas- 
tic idea,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  disease,  that  he  was  not 
only  suffering  for  himself,  but  for  all  his  comrades  in  the  clinical 
ward."^  Dr.  John  Cheyne  informs  us,  in  his  account  of  typhus 
fever  at  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
that,  in  severe  cases,  delirium  came  on  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  ^^  At  all  times,  such  pa- 
tients were  incapable  of  any  stretch  of  attention  ;  they  answered 
questions  satisfactorily,  though  with  a  faltering  voice,  but  soon 
wandered  from  the  subject.  In  many  cases,  the  delirium  was  of 
a  very  troublesome  kind;  first,  it  was  only  occasional;  then,  it 
continued  all  night ;  then  it  was  uninterrupted.  We  had  many 
patients  who  created  great  disturbance  by  wandering  about  the 
wards  all  night,  prying  into  the  closets,  and  looking  under  the 
beds.  Some  of  these  were  full  of  their  usual  occupations :  one 
man,  by  trade  a  cooper,  endeavored  te  pull  his  bed  te  pieces,  in 
order  to  make  a  tub  of  the  spars."  It  ought,  perhaps,  te  be 
stated  here,  that  many  of  the  patients  in  the  Irish  hospitals  were 
habitual  spirit  drinkers ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  the  elements  of  delirium  tremens  may  have  been 
combined  to  some  extent  with  those  of  the  fever  itself. 

In  twenty-three  cases  amongst  females,  noticed  by  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, at  Edinburgh,  the  delirium  began  on  an  average  about 
the  eleventh  day.  Dr.  Henderson  found  no  appreciable  relation 
between  the  disturbance  of  the  mental  powers  and  the  degree  of 
pain  in  the  head.  The  average  date  at  which  delirium  showed 
itself  amongst  male  patients  was  about  the  tenth  day :   it  oo- 

>  6ro88*8  Hildenbrand,  p.  46. 
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cnrred,  also,  in  a  greater  proportion  of  cases  amongst  males,  and 
was  oflener  of  a  violent  character. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Jenner's  account  of  the  state  of  the  mind 
in  hb  forty-three  fatal  cases :  "  The  mind  of  one  patient  was 
perfect  throughout  the  disease.  This  was  a  very  mild  case  in 
every  particular ;  the  patient  died  of  phlebitis  after  he  had  once 
left  his  bed.  In  another  case  there  was  only  slight  mental  con- 
fusion; this  patient  also  survived  tiie  fever.  Although  there  was 
no  actual  delirium  in  thirteen  other  cases,  yet  there  was  in  them 
such  extreme  mental  confusion  that  the  patients  could  give  no 
account  of  their  past  state,  ^felt  bothered,'  had  no  idea  how  long 
they  had  been  in  the  hospital,  nor  in  some  cases  where  they 
were.  Delirium  began  in  ten  cases  respectively,  on  the  fifth, 
eighth,  tenth,  tenth,  tenth,  eleventh,  eleventh,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  day.  It  was  present  when  five  cases  first  came 
under  observation,  severally  on  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  ninth, 
and  fourteenth  day.  In  every  instance  in  which  the  delirium 
commenced  after  the  patients  entered  the  hospital,  excepting 
one,  it  was  preceded  by  a  varying  amount  of  mental  confusion. 
It  was  uncertain  how  long  nine  patients  had  been  ill,  who  were 
delirious  when  I  first  saw  them.  Four  patients  were  admitted 
into  the  wards  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor.  The  delirium  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  the  patients  in  thirteen  cases,  nine  of 
which  proved  fatal,  severally  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, sixteenth,  seventeenth,  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  and  twen<^ 
tieth  day.  •  The  remainder  of  the  forty-three  patients  either  sunk 
into  a  state  of  absolute  coma,  or  survived  the  termination  of  the 
fever.  The  character  of  the  delirium  was  usually  far  less  active 
than  that  of  the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever ;  the  patients  displayed 
less  vivacity,  and  fewer  of  them,  seven  only  of  the  twenty-four, 
L  e.  at  the  rate  of  29.2  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  delirious 
after  they  wei^  admitted  inpo  the  hospital,  attempted  to  leave 
their  beds  to  roam  in  the  wards.''^ 

Another  very  constant  symptom  bdonging  to  this  group  con- 
sists  of  somnolence,  or  stupor,  in  its  various  degrees.  This  is 
amongst  the  earliest  phenomena  of  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Gerhard 
says:  ^' It  was  perceptible  in  our  patients,  from  the  moment  when 
they  complained  of  their  first  symptoms.    It  was  frequently  slight. 


1  Jenner  on  T^rphoid,  &c.,  p.  28. 
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but  could  always  be  recognized  bj  a  little  attention,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  until  the  middle  period  of  the  disease,  when  it  was 
most  intense;  nor  did  it  cease  entirely  until  the  strength  of  the 
patient  had  returned.  There  were  usually  some  traces  of  it  dur- 
ing convalescence.  The  stupor  rarely  passed  into  complete  coma, 
except  in  fatal  cases ;  hence  coma  was  always  a  most  unfavorable 
sign.  Still,  to  a  moderate  extent,  it  was  occasionally  witnessed, 
without  being  followed  by  the  same  danger  as  in  ordinary  dis- 
eases.*' Dr.  Pickels  observes  that,  in  cases  marked  by  stupor, 
even  where  there  had  been  no  delirium,  the  patients,  upon  re- 
covery, seemed  to  have  lost  all  recollection  of  what  length  of 
time  they  have  been  sick. 

Somnolence  was  present  in  twenty-seven  of  Dr.  Jenner's  forty- 
three  fatal  cases.  Nine  patients  had  coma  vigils  from  one  to 
four  days  immediately  preceding  death.  "  By  this  term,"  says 
Dr.  Jenner,  ^'  I  mean  to  express  that  peculiar  condition  in  which 
the  patient  lies  with  his  eyes  open,  evidently  awake,  but  indif- 
ferent or  insensible  to  all  going  on  around  him,  and  not  what 
some  writers  on  fever  have  meant  by  the  expression,  viz.,  that 
state  in  which  the  patient  lies  asleep  for  hours,  and  yet  declares, 
on  awakening,  that  he  has  never  closed  his  eyes."^ 

The  sleep  is  imperfect,  unrefreshing,  and  disturbed;  and  it 
continues  to  be  so  until  it  lapses  gradually  into  coma,  or  until 
the  patient,  falls  into  the  deep  and  sweet  repose  of  commencing 
convalescence. 

Sec.  in. — Physiognomy.  Besides  the  dull  and  stupid  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  common  both  to  typhoid  and  to 
typhus  fever,  there  are  other  appearances  of  the  face  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  latter  disease.  These  consist  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  skin  and  the  eyes.  They  are  very  generally  men- 
tioned by  writers  on  typhus  fever,  and  are  particularly  described 
by  Dr.  Gerhard.  "A  constant  symptom,"  he  says,  "observed 
in  every  case,  was  a  dull,  livid,  red  hue  of  the  countenance,  ex- 
tending nearly  over  its  whole  surface.  Sometimes,  this  color  ap- 
proached a  purple.  It  coincided  with  a  strong,  dark  red  suffusion 
of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  appeared  at 
the  same  time  with  it ;  but  it  usually  disappeared  at  an  earlier 

1  Jenner  on  Typhoid  Fever,  &o.  p.  24. 
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stage  than  the  injection  of  the  eyes.  The  conjnnctiYa  never 
presented  the  bright  red  tinge,  or  the  brilliant  aspect,  observed 
in  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  eye  itself. 
Dr.  Jenner  says:  "The  conjunctivse  were  more  or  less  in- 
tensely injected  in  twenty-five  cases:  and  in  all  of  those  in 
which  the  opportunity  occurred  of  observing  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  this  increased  vascularity,  it  began  during  the 
second  week.  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  eleven  of  the  cases,  the  pupils 
were  contracted.  The  expression  was  dull,  and  the  blood-vessels 
had  a  dark-red  tinge,  instead  of  their  usual  scarlet  hue.  The 
sufiusion  of  the  face  and  eyes  was  sov  constant,  and  so  well 
marked,  in  the  fully  formed  disease,  that  it  served  almost  as  a 
pathognomonic  sign.  It  was  generally  most  evident  in  patients 
of  a  full  habit  of  body.  Towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  the 
reddish  color  was  gradually  changed  into  a  dull  ashen  tint,  which 
remained  until  the  entire  recovery  of  the  patient.'** 

Dr.  Jenner  says :  "  In  none  of  the  forty-three  cases  was  the 
expression  natural  throughout  the  disease.  In  a  large  majority 
of  the  cas^,  both  the  expression  and  the  manner  of  the  patient 
were  so  peculiar,  that  from  them  alone  the  diagnosis  might  have 
been  formed.  They  -were  dull,  heavy,  oppressed,  confused  like 
those  of  a  drunken  man  just  disturbed  from  sleep.  The  mind 
was  rarely  intelligent  enough  after  the  commencement  of  the 
second  week  to  be  disturbed  as  to  the  final  issue,  and  as  the  dis- 
ease in  itself  is  free  from  serious  organic  lesion,  all  automatic  as 
well  as  mental  expression  of  anxiety  was  absent.  The  hue  of  the 
face  after  about  the  6th  day  was,  like  the  expression  and  manner, 
peculiar — ^it  was  thick  and  muddy  looking ;  the  change  from  this 
condition  to  the  clearness  of  health  was  most  remarkable.  *  *  *^ 
The  muddy  hue  had  no  relation  to  the  flush  of  the  face,  for  it  was 
often  present  when  the  face  was  pale ;  moreover,  though  only 
noted  in  the  face,  it  affected  more  or  less  the  whole  skin.  The 
face  was  flushed  in  eighteen  cases,  and  in  every  case  the  flush 
covered  the  whole  face,  though  in  some  it  might  have  been  some- 
what more  intense  on  the  cheek  than  elsewhere.  The  color  of 
the  face  when  flushed  was  dusky  red,  and  never  pink^  as  the  cheeks 
were  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever.'** 

>  Jfloner  on  Typhoid,  &c.  p.  2S.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  2a 
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Sec.  rV. — State  of  the  Senses.  Several  of  the  senses  are  com- 
monly more  or  less  perverted  in  the  course  of  typhus  fever. 
Some  confusion  of  vision  is  frequently  present,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease.  This  is  often  associated  with  dizziness, 
especially  on  assuming  the  sitting  or  upright  position.  Dulness 
of  hearing,  commonly  connected  with  ringing  in  the  ears,  is  also 
an  early  and  a  very  common  symptom.  Dizziness  was  present 
in  five  of  nine  cases,  observed  at  London  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  Jr., 
and  dulness  of  hearing  in  only  one.  Dr.  Stewart  mentions  great 
intolerance  of  light,  as  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

There  is  often  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body.  Dr.  Gerhard  observed,  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of 
1836,  that  "  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  was  universally  augmented 
when  the  stupor  was  not  so  great  as  to  render  the  patient  insen- 
sible, or  nearly  so,  to  all  external  impressions.  The  tenderness 
upon  pressure  was  so  much  increased  as  to  induce  us  to  refer  the 
external  soreness  at  the  epigastrium,  when  pressure  was  made 
upon  the  abdomen,  to  an  affection  of  the  internal  organs ;  but  on 
more  careful  examination,  the  sensibility  was  nearly  equally  in- 
creased in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  was'  evidently  external. 

"The  cutaneous  tenderness  was  preceded  by  muscular  sore- 
ness, which  lessened  as  the  skin  became  more  sensitive." 

Sec.  V. — State  of  the  Muscles.  Amongst  the  earliest  and  most 
constant  accompaniments  of  typhus  fever,  is  loss  of  muscular 
strength.  This  is  almost  invariably  present  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  the  disease.  Even  during  the  premonitory  stage, 
when  this  exists,  it  is  with  much  cBflSculty  and  effort  that  the 
patient  succeeds  in  keeping  from  his  bed.  Dr.  Pickels,  in  his 
Report  on  the  Typhus  Fever  at  Cork,  says:  "The  debility  was 
such  that  the  patient  was  unable,  from  the  commencement,  to  rise 
from  the  bed,  or  to  walk  without  assistance,  and  in  some  instances, 
even  without  the  effort  of  rising,  fainted  in  bed.  In  a  few,  syn- 
cope appeared,  as  the  first  symptom  of  the  onset  of  the  disease.'* 
In  thirty-four  of  Dr.  Jenner's  forty-three  fatal  cases,  there  was  ex- 
treme prostration  ;  and  in  a  large  majority  of  these  cases,  this  ex- 
treme prostration  came  on  from  9th  to  the  12th  day  of  the  disease.^ 


>  Jenner,  &c.  p.  27. 
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^^  There  is  a  secondary  and  still  more  extreme  prostration  of 
strength,  which  comes  on  on  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  is 
attended  with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a  feeble,  fluttering 
pulse."* 

Spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  very  common  in  typhus 
as  they  are  in  typhoid  fever.  Their  positive  frequency,  I  am 
not  able  to  give.  Dr.  Gerhard  observed  subsultus  of  the  tendons 
at  the  wrist  in  three-fourths  of  his  patients.  ^^  In  the  more  severe 
cases,"  he  says,  ^Hhe  subsultus  extended  to  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  and  face.  When  it  appeared  at  the  face,  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  were  drawn  rapidly  to  one  side  or  the  other,  giving  a  singu- 
lar expression  to  the  countenance.  In  the  worst  cases,  the  sub- 
sultus extended  to  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  keeping 
the  patient  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor,  not  unlike  a  severe  chill. 
The  smaller  muscles  were  much  more  affected  than  the  larger  ones, 
and  there  was  no  constant  rigidity  observed  in  any  case ;  neither 
was  there  any  paralysis."  It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  now 
been  said,  that  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  nervous  system 
are  even  more  constant  and  more  strongly  marked  in  typhus  than 
in  typhoid  fever ;  but  that  there  is  no  very  constant  or  important 
difference  between  them,  unless  it  be  in  the  greater  degree  of 
stupor  attending  the  former,  in  the  lower  grade  of  the  delirium, 
and  in  the  earlier  and  more  rapid  development  of  these  symptoms. 

ARTICLE  V. 

nieESTIVB  AND  ABDOMINAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Tonffue  and  Mouth.  The  appearance  of  the  tongue 
in  this  disease  is  very  various.  In  mild  cases,  it  frequently  con- 
tinues moist,  and  is  merely  covered  with  a  light-colored,  thin 
coating ;  this  may  become  brownish,  as  the  disease  proceeds.  In 
other  and  in  grave  cases,  the  tongue  is  dry,  cracked,  glazed, 
trembling  when  protruded  from  the  mouth,  and  of  various  shades 
of  color,  from  the  light  brown  already  mentioned  to  black.  It 
may  be  of  a  deep  glossy  red  color.  Sometimes,  and  in  certain 
stages  of  the  disease,  it  has  a  dark,  yellowish  or  brown,  dry 
stripe  along  its  middle,  while  the  edges  are  nearly  clean  and 

>  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  Aug.  lSd7. 
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moist.  Dr.  Henderson  studied  the  state  of  the  tongne  very  care- 
fally  in  a  large  number  of  cases  at  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and  1889. 
"  It  very  early  became  covered,"  he  says,  "with  an  increased  and 
altered  secretion ;  white,  yellow,  or  ash-colored ;  viscid,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  surface,  becoming  commonly  thicker  and  darker 
as  the  disease  advanced.  A  dry  state  of  the  tongue  began  chiefly 
in  the  second  week  of  the  fever,  and  continued  for  the  most  part 
without  change  until,  along  with  other  symptoms  of  convale- 
scence, the  tip  and  edges  assumed  a  moist  and  clean  appearance, 
which  gradually  extended  to  the  rest.  The  dryness  was  often 
confined  to  the  centre  of  the  tongue,  extending  in  a  brown  streak 
from  the  point  backwards."*  Accompanying  these  morbid  states 
of  the  tongue,  there  is  very  frequently  an  accumulation  of  dark 
sordes  upon  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  fetor  of  the  breath.  Dr. 
John  Cheyne,  in  his  Hardwicke  Hospital  Repbrt,  for  1818,  says, 
that  there  was  often  an  inability  to  protrude  the  tongue,  whidi 
very  awkwardly  obeyed  the  will  of  the  patient.  "  He  would  open 
his  mouth,  and  after  various  unsteady  motions,  at  length  force 
out  his  tongue  ;  and  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  not  again 
drawn  within  the  mouth  until  he  was  repeatedly  admonished  to 
that  effect."  Dr.  Jenner  says  the  tongue  is  more  uniformly  dry 
and  brown  in  typhus  than  it  is  in  typhoid  fever.' 

Sbc.  II. — Appetite.  The  appetite  is  generally  destroyed,  al- 
though it  would  seem  to  be  less  constantly  and  entirely  wanting 
in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Amongst  the  blacks  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1836,  the  appetite  sometimes  continued,  and  some  of 
them  asked  for  and  ate  solid  food.  At  the  Cork  Street  Fever  Hos- 
pital, during  the  summer  of  1816,  when  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  fever  was  very  mild.  Dr.  William  Stoker  noticed,  as  a  re- 
markable peculiarity,  the  continuance  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
appetite,  even  whilst  the  fever  was  urgent.  In  two  fatal  cases, 
a  desire  for  food  was  expressed  a  few  hours  before  dissolution. 

Sec.  hi. — Nausea  and  Vomiting.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are 
occasionally  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  but 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  difference 
in  this  respect,  if  any  such  exist,  between  typhus  and  typhoid 

1  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1889.  *  Jenner,  &c.  p.  29. 
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fSerer,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  In  the  Philadelphia 
epidemic  of  1836,  both  nausea  and  vomiting  were  extremely  rare. 
Dr.  Crerhard  says  that  he  scarcely  found  either  of  these  symptoms 
noted  in  a  single  case.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  their  frequency,  in  different  seasons  and  localities.  I  have 
ahready  stated,  that  Dr.  Pickels  says  the  fever  at  Cork,  in  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  was,  in  almost  every  instance,  preceded  by 
nausea,  or,  as  the  patient  expressed  it,  by  an  empty  straining. 
Dr.  Anderson  says  that  nausea  was  present  in  fourteen  of 
eighteen  cases  observed  by  himself,  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease. 
In  nine  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  at  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  there  was  neither  nausea,  vomiting,  nor  epigastric  pain. 
Amongst  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  female  patients  treated  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  1888  and  1889,  nausea 
and  vomiting  were  ascertained  to  have  been  present  in  only 
twelve,  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever. 

Sec.  rV. — State  of  the  Bowels,  In  a  majority  of  cases,  there 
is  very  little  if  any  obvious  change  either  in  the  shape  or  feel  of 
the  abdomen.  When  it  is  all  tympanitic,  it  is  only  slightly  so. 
Dr.  Gerhard  says  that,  in  many  patients,  it  was  either  retracted 
or  altogether  of  the  natural  form.  Dr.  Stewart  fotlnd  moderate 
meteorism  in  only  seventy-four  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
eases.  Tenderness  on  pressure,  either  over  the  whole  abdomen 
or  over  the  epigastrium,  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  writers  on 
typhus  fever ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  this  has  de- 
pended upon  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  skin.  Of  Dr.  Shattuck's 
nine  cases,  there  was  meteorism  in  only  one;  and  in  this,  but  for 
a  single  day.  Of  Dr.  Jenner*s  forty-three  cases,  there  was  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen  at  some  period  of  the  disease  in  nine 
eases,  but  in  eight  of  them  it  was  trivial  and  transient.  Cur- 
bing was  detected  in  only  a  single  case.  The  abdomen  in  twelve 
of  forty-one  cases  was  full  and  resonant,  in  three  only  of  these 
twelve  was  it  unnaturally  distended,  and  in  neither  of  the  three 
was  it  noted  to  possess  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  typhoid  abdomen. 
In  twenty-two  cases  there  was  neither  fulness,  resonance,  ten- 
derness, nor  gurgling ;  in  these  twenty-two  cases  the  abdomen 
presented  all  the  physical  signs  of  health,  and  in  two  of  them  it 
was  noted  to  be  somewhat  concave.^ 

>  Jenner,  &e.  p.  81 
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Oftener  than  otherwise  the  bowela  in  typhus  ferer  are  con- 
stipated. This  is  as  true  of  gr^ve  as  it  is  of  mild  cases ;  and  it  is 
also  as  true  of  the  late  as  it  is  of  the  early  periods  of  the  disease. 
Spontaneous  diarrhoea  is  as  rare  a  symptom  in  typhus  as  it  is  a 
common  one  in  typhoid  fever.  It  is  hardly  seen,  indeed,  in  the 
former  disease,  excepting  during  certain  seasons,  especially  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  when  there  exists  a  general  predisposition  to 
intestinal  irritation  and  inflammation.  Under  such  circumstances 
typhus  fever  feels,  as  any  other  disease  might,  the  influence  of 
^e  prevailing  pathological  tendency.  Dr.  Stewart  found  diar- 
rhoea in  only  twenty-three  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases. 
Dr.  Henderson,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  cases  of  typhus, 
found  the  bowels  easy  in  ninety-nine,  loose  in  five,  and  costive 
in  fifty.  Dr.  West,  in  his  paper  on  Exanthematic  Typhus, 
says:  ^^The  action  of  the  bowels  was  not  disturbed,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases ;  in  fact,  the  administration  of  mild  laxatives 
was  necessary,  in  most  instances,  in  order  to  obtain  an  evacuation 
once  in  forty-eight  hours;  and  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases, 
the  bowels  were  very  constipated.  Diarrhoea  occurred  in  only 
ten  of  sixty  cases ;  in  three  of  which  the  patients  died,  and  it 
was  only  four  times  that  it  lasted  longer  than  forty-eight  or  sixty 
hours."  "  The  intestinal  evacuations,'*  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "in 
their  most  disordered  state,  were  very  dark,  slimy,  and  offensive; 
and  in  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree  they  possessed  these 
diaracters  in  almost  every  case ;  a  few  only  of  the  mild  and  one 
or  two  of  the  protracted  cases  having  had  throughout  stools  of 
a  light  yellow  color.''  Dr.  Edward  Percival  speaks  of  the 
stools  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  as  being  "unctuous  or  pitchy, 
of  a  black  or  greenish  hue,  and  either  preternaturally  fetid  or 
unusually  inodorous."  Many  of  Dr.  Jenner's  patients  required 
aperients.  The  discharges  were  rarely  watery,  and  in  only  one  case 
was  there  any  considerable  diarrhoea.  Hemorrhage  did  not  occur 
in  a  single  case.^ 

Epigastric  distress  and  tenderness  are  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Gheyne 
and  by  many  others  as  frequently  present,  especially  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  when  there  are  other  symptoms  of  disturbance 
of  the  stomach.     Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases  reported 

'  Jeimer,  Sm,  p.  88. 
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by  Dr.  Stewart,  ih&te  was  abdominal  pain,  gomewhat  permanent, 
in  ninety-six ;  and  in  sixty  of  these  it  continued  throi^hout  the 
greater  part  of  the  iUness.  In  most  eases  the  pain  was  general, 
in  thirty-two  it  wae  chiefly  or  entirely  confined  to  the  region  of 
the  lirer,  and  in  half  of  these  it  was  associated  with  great  ten- 
derness on  pressure.  In  eleven  instances  only  was  there  any 
pain  in  the  right  iliac  region.  Dr.  Stewart  observes  that,  while 
in  typhoid  fever  the  pain  accompanies  the  diarrhoea,  in  typhus 
the  pain  is  often  most  severe  when  the  bowels  are  costive,  and  is 
relieved  by  the  exhibition  of  a  purgative.^  Dr.  Stewart  found, 
indeed,  that  of  seventy-seven  cases  of  typhus  in  which  diarrhoea 
eith^  spontaneous  or  consecutive  was  noticed,  there  was  accom- 
panying abdominal  pain  in  only  thirty;  while  of  sixty-two  cases 
in  which  the  bowels  were  confined,  abdominal  pain  and  consti- 
pati<m  coexisted  in  no  less  than  twenty-one.  A  similar  relation 
between  these  two  symptoms  was  noticed  by  Dr.  West.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the  very  wide  and 
striking  difierence  betwe^i  the  abdominal  symptoms  in  typhus 
and  typhoid  fever. 

Hemorrhage  {rom  the  bowels  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
Dr.  Henderson  saw  only  one  instance  of  this,  amongst  two  hun- 
dred patients,  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and 
1839. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

MISOBLLANEOUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — EnMciatum.  There  is  not  much  obvious  wasting  of 
the  body,  in  the  early  periods  of  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Gerhard 
did  not  find  it  to  become  very  evident  until  the  fever  began  to 
decline. 

Sec.  n. — State  of  the  Urine.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  changes 
in  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  urine  in  typhus  fever  have 
been  to  any  great  extent  accurately  studied.  Dr.  Gerhard  says 
that,  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic,  the  urine  ^^  was  examined  very 

*  Edin.  Med.  tnd  Surg.  Joum.,  Oct  1840. 
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attentively,  and  was  remarkable  merely  for  its  extraordinary  free- 
dom from  brick-red  deposit,  or  the  changes  so  frequently  observed 
daring  the  course  of  fever."  Dr.  Edward  Percival  says  that  the 
quality  of  the  urine  is  too  variable  to  place  any  dependence  upon 
it.  This,  however,  is  in  reference  to  prognosis.  Dr.  William 
Stoker  says  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  high-colored.  Retention  of  the  urine  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  bad  cases,  constituting  a  distressing,  and,  if  overlooked, 
as  it  is  very  likely  to  be,  a  dangerous  complication. 

This  seems  to  be  more  common  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid 
fever.  It  was  present  in  eleven  of  Dr.  Jenner's  forty-three  fatal 
cases.  "  Either  retention  or  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  was 
a  symptom  in  twenty-one,  or  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  patients ; 
and  as  no  notes  on  the  point  were  taken  in  seven  cases  in  which 
the  prostration  was  extreme,  it  is  probable  that  considerably 
more  than  one-half  were  thus  affected."^ 

Seo.  m. — Epistaocis.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  so  com- 
mon in  typhoid,  seems  to  be  not  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
typhus  fever.  Dr.  Gerhard  does  not  mention  it  at  all.  By  some 
writers,  however,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  more  common  and  important 
symptom.  Dr.  Pickels,  in  his  report  on  the  Cork  epidemic,  says : 
^'  Bleeding  from  the  nose,  though  often  occurring  separately,  in  a 
majority  of  instances  appeared  in  petechial  cases.  The  discharge 
did  not  usually  exceed  a  few  drops,  but  continued  to  recur  during 
some  days.  In  two  cases,  however,  which  proved  fatal,  the  dis- 
charge was  so  profuse  as  to  fill  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
Bleeding  from  the  nose  came  on  in  a  majority  on  the  second 
day,  rarely  appearing  later  than  the  seventh;  it  was  much  more 
common  amongst  males  than  females."  Dr.  F.  Barker  speaks 
of  its  occurrence  occasionallf/,  and  adds  that  no  other  hemor- 
rhage is  common.  It  was  not  present  in  any  of  Dr.  Jenner's 
cases. 

Seo.  rV. — Cutaneou9  Uruptions.  Typhus  fever  is  very  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  peculiar  atid  characteristic  eruption  upon 
the  skin.    The  name  of  the  disease  has  often  been  derived  from 

■  Jexmer  on  Typhoid,  &c.  p.  26. 
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this  circumstance ;  hence  it  has  been  called  petechial  fever, 
9pcUed  feyer,  maculated  fever,  and  so  on.  As  to  the  exact  fre- 
quency of  the  occorrence  of  this  eruption,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  entire  certainty.  In  many  cases  it  has  probably  been 
overlooked;  and  besides  this,  it  is'  to  be  remembered  that  the 
diagnosis  of  typhus  fever,  by  many  who-^hav  e written  most  ex- 
tensively and  most  magisterially  upon  the  subject,  has  been  any- 
thing but  rigorous  and  careful.  Dr.  Stewart  remarks,  'Hhat 
the  eruption  of  typhus  was  unnoticed  at  Edinburgh,  until  the  at- 
tention of  physicians  was  called  to  it  by  Dr.  Peebles  in  1832.'' 
He  says  further :  ^^  It  is  also  well  known  to  many  that,  previous 
to  a  visit  which  Dr.  Peebles  made  to  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  the  exanthema  of  typhus,  then  found  to 
be  of  general  occurrence,  had  neither  been  looked  for  nor  regis- 
tered in  that  institution,  and  was  received  as  a  new  discovery." 
These  considerations  may  help  to  account  for  the  differences 
which  are  to  be  found  in  different  histories  of  the  disease  in  re- 
lation to  this  particular  subject.  In  the  Philadelphia  epidemic, 
Dr.  Qerhard  says:  "It  was  present  in  thirty-two  of  thirty-six 
whites.  Of  the  four  cases  in  which  it  was  not  visible,  one  died 
upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  and  the  others  presented 
slight  symptoms  of  fever,  which  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  days.  It  was  also  visible,  though  less  distinctly,  in 
mulattoes ;  and  we  may  infer  that  the  color  of  the  skin  alone  pre- 
vented its  development  in  the  negroes.'' 

This  eruption  differs  in  many  respects,  and  in  a  very  striking 
degree,  from  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Its  color,  especially  after 
the  second  or  third  day  of  its  appearance,  is  that  of  a  duller 
and  darker  red.  The  spots  are  of  a  dun,  dusky,  purplish  hue ; 
in  some  cases  they  become  almost  black.  They  vary  in  size, 
from  that  of  a  minute  point  to  a  diameter  of  a  line,  or  even  of 
an  eighth  of  an  inch.  They  are  less  regularly  circular  or  oval 
than  the  rose  spots  of  typhoid  fever.  They  are  not  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  skin,  and  disappear  but  very  partially,  or 
not  at  all,  on  pressure.  They  are  almost  always  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  spots  of  typhoid  fever;  covering  in  many  cases 
the  entire  trunk  and  the  extremities.  Sometimes,  they  are  spread 
over  the  skin  almost  as  thickly  fts  the  eruption  of  measles.  Dr. 
Pickles  says  that,  in  the  Cork  epidemic,  "  the  spots  were  princi- 
pally observed  upon  the  breast,  neck,  shoulders,  arms,  and  thighs; 
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rarely  upon  the  face.  From  their  reaemblance  in  some  instances 
to  freckles,  the  friends  of  the  patients,  in  their  descriptions  at 
the  dispensary,  sometimes  compared  the  appearance  of  the  skin 
covered  with  them  to  that  of  a  turkey's  egg.  The  mottled  or 
marbled  efflorescence,  resembling  measles,  occurred  in  several.*'^ 
Huxham  says :  '^  We  frequently  meet  with  an  efflorescence,  also, 
like  the  measles,  in  malignant  fevers,  but  of  a  more  dull  and  lurid 
hue,  in  which  the  skin,  especially  on  the  breast,  appears  as  it 
were  marbled  or  variegated."  Pringle's  description  of , the  erup- 
tion is  in  these  words :  ^^  There  are  certain  spots,  which  are  the 
frequent  but  not  inseparable  attendants  of  the  fever  in  its  worst 
state.  These  are  less  usual  on  the  first  breaking  out  in  the  hos- 
pitals ;  but  when  the  air  becomes  more  corrupted  the  spots  are 
common.  They  are  of  the  petechial  kind,  of  an  obscure  red 
color,  paler  than  the  measles,  not  raised  above  the  skin,  of  .no 
regular  shape,  but  confluent.  The  nearer  these  spots  apjHroach 
to  a  purple  color,  the  more  ominous  they  are,  though  not  abso- 
lutely mortal."  The  eruption  sometimes  fades  suddenly,  or 
changes  in  its  color.  Dr.  Stewart,  amongst  others,  has,  within  a 
few  years,  studied  with  great  care  and  particularity  the  character 
and  appearances  of  this  eruption.  He  says  that  the  ra^  is  per* 
xnanent ;  that  is,  that  it  does  not  consist  of  successive  eruptions 
of  spots ;  that,  in  all  cases,  it  presents  the  two  periods,  longer  or 
shorter,  of  increase  and  decline ;  and  that,  in  the  more  severe 
cases,  it  may  exhibit  during  the  period  of  increase  four  different 
states,  heing  floridy  darky  livid,  and  petechial  When  the  hue  of 
the  eruption  is  florid,  it  disappears  readily  undw  pressure  ;  when 
dark,  it  still  disappears,  but  more  slowly  ;  when  livid,  semi-pete- 
chial,  or  pseudo-petechial,  as  it  has  been  called,  it  is  only  partial- 
ly effaced ;  and  when  petechial,  it  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
pressure.  In  many  cases,  it  remains  florid  throughout ;  in  others, 
it  presents  one  or  more,  and  in  not  a  few  all  these  alterations ;  and 
after  it  has  reached  its  height  the  process  is  inverted,  and  it 
passes  through  the  various  phases  of  lividity,  darkness,  redness, 
and  paleness,  before  its  evanescence."  Of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  oases  of  typhus  observed  by  Dr.  Stewart,  the  erup- 
tion was  pale  in  about  one-fourth,  florid  in  between  one-sixth 
and  one-seventh,  darkish  in  between  one-eighth  and  one-ninth, 

*  TraB8.  of  Phya.  of  Ireland,  toL  iii.  p.  199. 
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Ihrid  in  rather  less  than  one-ninth,  and  petechial  in  about  one- 
eighth. 

Dr.  Stewart  ascertained  the  exact  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption  in  fifty-two  cases.  This  time  yaried  from  the  second 
to  the  thirteenth  day;  but  in  twenty4iine  cases,  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  number,  it  appeared  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day; 
and  in  three-fourths  it  appeared  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh 
day.  In  forty-eight  cases  the  eruption  began  to  decline  at  differ- 
ent periods,  from  the  eighth  to  the  nineteenth  day.  It  was  still 
more  irregular  in  the  time  of  its  disappearance,  since  this  ranged 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  thirty-first  day.  The  average  duration 
of  the  eruption  was  eleven  and  a  half  days.^ 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  also  observed,  with  an  atten^- 
tion  and  thoroughness  not  inferior  to  those  of  Dr.  Stewart,  the 
appearances  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  and  very  generally  with 
similar  results.  Dr.  Henderson  noticed  that,  as  a  general  rule^ 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  eruption  corresponded  with 
the  increasing  severity  of  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  the  decline  of  the  eruption  was  nearly 
simultaneous  with  the  first  signs  of  convalescence.  He  found, 
also,  that  the  mortality  and  duration  of  the  disease  were  very 
noticeably  proportionate  to  the  abundance  of  the  eruption.  Con- 
valescence was  more  protracted  in  those  cases  where  it  was 
abundant  than  in  those  where  it  was  scanty.' 

In  Dr.  Gerhard's  cases,  the  eruption  appeared  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
gradually  faded  away  and  disappeared,  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  twentieth. 

The  importance  of  this  eruption,  as  one  of  the  diagnostic  marks 
of  typhus,  induces  me  to  add  to  the  foregoing  the  minute  and 
precise  description  of  Dr.  Jenner.  He  calls  it  the  mulberry  ra%h 
peculiar  to  typhus  fever.  "  The  eruption  was  never  papular.  Its 
characters  varied  with  its  duration.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
the  rash,  it  consisted  of  very  slightly  elevated  spots  of  a  dusky 
pink  color.  Each  spot  was  flattened  on  the  surface,  irregular  in 
outline,  had  no  well-defined  margin,  but  faded  insensibly  into  the 
hue  of  the  surrounding  skin,  disappeared  completely  on  pressure, 
and  varied  in  size  from  a  point  to  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter. 

1  Edinburgh  Me<L  Mid  Surg.  Jouraal,  Oct  1840.  *  Ibid.,  Oct  1880. 
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The  largest  spots  appeared  to  be  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
two  or  more  smaller,  and  the  shape  of  the  former  accordingly 
was  more  irregular  than  that  of  the  latter. 

^*' Second  Stage. — In  one,  two,  or  three  days,  these  spots  under- 
went a  marked  change ;  they  were  no  longer  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  cuticle,  their  hue  was  darker  and  more  dingy  than 
on  their  first  appearance,  their  margins  rather  more,  but  still 
imperfectly  defined,  and  now  they  only  faded  on  pressure.  In 
this  stage  they  were  usually  darker,  less  afiected  by  pressure,  and 
their  margins  more  defined  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  body.  In  some  cases  the  spots  after  this  grew 
paler,  passed  into  faintly-marked  reddish-brown  stains,  and  then 
disappeared. 

^^  Third  Stage, — In  others,  a  third  stage  was  reached ;  the  cen- 
tres of  the  spots  became  dark  purple,  and  remained  unaltered  by 
pressure,  although  their  circumferences  still  faded ;  or  the  entire 
spots,  the  circumferences  as  well  as  the  centres,  changed  into 
true  petechiae,  i.  e.  spots  presenting  the  following  characters :  a 
dusky  crimson  or  purple  color,  quite  unafiected  by  pressure,  a 
well-defined  margin,  and  total  want  of  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  cuticle.  This  alteration  was  most  frequently  observed  to 
take  place  on  the  back,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  in  the 
groin.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  they  were  genenUly  oval,  their 
long  axis  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  arm.  In 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  the  spots  were  very  numerous,  close 
together,  sometimes  almost  covering  the  skin.  In  a  few  instances, 
however,  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  very  pale,  and 
situated  at  some  distance  from,  each  other.  ^  The  usual  situation 
of  the  spots  was  the  trunk  and  extremities,  but  occasionally  they 
were  limited  to  the  trunk,  and  now  and  then  were  observed  on 
the  face.  Their  number  reached  its  maximum  on  the  first,  second, 
or  third  day,  no  fresh  spots  appearing  after  the  latter  date,  and 

>  In  these  cases,  on  the  first  day  of  their  appearance,  they  occasionally  bore  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  rose  spots,  that,  although  they  were  noTer  altogether 
identical  with  the  best-marked  specimens  of  the  latter,  yet  the  most  tutored  eye 
might  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  which  order  they  belonged ;  and  when  the  general 
symptoms  were  at  the  same  time  equiTocal,  the  diagnosis  was  impossible  till  a 
day  or  two  had  elapsed,  when  some  or  all  the  spots  passed  into  their  second 
stage ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  the  spots  peculiar  to  the  typhoid  fever,  they 
would  haTe  retained  the  characters  they  presented  on  the  first  day  till  they  disap- 
peared altogether  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  th^  eruption. 
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each  spot  remained  risible  from  its  first  emption  till  the  whole 
rash  vanished. 

"  When  very  numerous,  the  whole  of  the  spots  seen  together  on 
the  surface  had  not  an  equal  depth  of  color ;  many  were  much  paler 
than  the  others,  and  had  a  dull  appearance,  as  if  seen  through 
the  cuticle.  In  my  notes,  I  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  distinguish- 
ing these  collectively  as  the  subcuticular  rash.  It  often,  by  its 
abundance,  gave  a  mottled  aspect  to  the  skin,  on  which  ground 
the  darker  spots  were  seated.  Variations  in  the  absolute  or  re- 
lative amount  of  the  subcuticular  rash  and  of  the  spots,  as  well 
as  in  the  depth  of  their  respective  color,  cause  much  difference 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  rash.  Sometimes  it  resembles 
measles  so  closely  as  to  be  distinguished  from  it  with  difiBculty ; 
at  others,  it  presents  that  appearance  which  has  been  called  spotted 
rash ;  and  again,  it  is  sometimes  so  pale  that,  unless  carefully 
looked  for,  it  might  be  passed  over  altogether.  When  the  spots 
on  the  back  were  of  a  much  deeper  hue  than  those  on  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  trunk,  the  skin  covering  the  posterior  surface 
was  generally  considerably  congested.  Slight  pressure  of  the 
finger  leaving  a  white  mark,  which  slowly  returned  to  its  previous 
dusky  red  color. 

"To  sum  up : — 

"1.  The  mulberry  rash  was  present  in  all  the  cases. 

"2.  The  rash  usually  appeared  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day 
of  the  disease. 

"8.  Fresh  spots  never  appeared  after  the  second  or  third  days 
of  the  eruption. 

"4.  The  duration  of  each  spot  was  from  its  first  appearance 
tin  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  patient  from  the  attack  of  ty- 
phus. 

"5.  The  rash  disappeared  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty- 
first  days  of  the  disease ;  when  death  ensued  after  the  latter 
date  it  was  the  result  of  local  disease,  which  either  complicated 
the  progress  of  the  fever,  and  continued  after  that  had  run  its 
course,  or  sprung  up  anew,  connected  or  not  with  the  enfeebled 
state  of  constitution,  the  consequence  of  the  fever. 

"6.  In  no  case  was  there  any  return  of  the  eruption,  and, 
therefore,  no  true  relapse."^ 

1  Jenner,  &o.  pp.  14-17. 
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Other  eruptions,  but  none  of  them  at  all  constant  or  charac- 
teristic, are  occasionally  observed  in  this  disease.  Amongst  them 
is  that  of  sudamina,  which  is  sometimes  seen,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  in  typhoid  fever.  A  miliary  eruption  now  and  then 
shows  itself  over  the  whole  body,  remains  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  disappears;  the  elevated  cuticle  falling  off  in  a  fine,  branny 
desquamation.  Yibices  are  occasionally  though  rarely  seen, 
near  the  fatal  close  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Stewart  met  with  them 
in  only  two  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases,  and  with  pur- 
pura §pots  in  only  three.  Dr.  Henderson  saw  only  one  vibex 
amongst  two  hundred  patients,  and  sudamina  in  only  three. 

In  grave  cases,  there  is  sometimes  noticed  a  dark  livid  or  purple 
color  of  the  skin  of  the  extremities;  oftenest  in  the  early,  but 
sometimes  continuing  through  the  entire  period  of  the  disease. 

Sec.  Y. — Uschars.  Gungrenous  sloughs  and  ulcerations  seem 
to  be  common  in  some  epidemics  of  typhus  fever,  and  rare  in 
others.  At  Philadelphia,  in  1836,  they  were  present  in  only 
three  or  four  cases  in  a  hundred.  Dr.  Pickels  says  that  gangrene 
of  the  hips,  nates,  and  shoulders  was  frequent  during  the  epi- 
demic at  Cork,  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  his 
Cork  Street  Hospital  Report  for  1820,  informs  us  that  ulcera- 
tions and  gangrene  of  the  hips,  nates,  and  sacrum  were  of  very 
common  occurrence,  few  of  the  malignant  and  protracted  types 
of  fever  being  exempt  from  them.  Dr.  Percival,  of  Dublin^ 
says:  *^ Gangrenous  extremities  were  extremely  rare  amongst  my 
patients." 

Sec.  VI. — State  of  the  Blood.  Amongst  these  miscellaneous 
symptoms  may  be  mentioned  the  condition -of  the  blood  when 
drawn  from  the  body.  In  the  epidemic  at  Philadelphia,  the  blood 
was  examined  in  various  stages  of  the  disease,  except  where  the 
state  of  the  patient  was  such  as  to  render  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting clearly  improper.  "  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  dark, 
without  the  buffy  coat,  and  offered  a  large  but  soft  and  dark- 
colored  coagulum.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  it  presented,  in 
some  patients,  the  dissolved  appearance  described  by  various 
authors  as  characteristic  of  the  typhus  or  putrid  fevers."  Dr. 
O'Brien  says:  ''In  those  instances  where  blood  was  taken  in  the 
advanced  period  of  the  disease,  I  have  always  found  its  texture 
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broken  down  and  dissolved,  changing  rapidly  into  a  greenish, 
watery  fluid,  with  little  coagnlom ;  indicating  great  dissolution  of 
the  animal  fluids,  and  consequent  great  debility."^  Huxham  has 
described  quite  fully,  in  his  usual  rich  and  excellent  manner,  the 
altered  state  of  the  blood  in  typhus.' 

•  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toI.  L  p.  424. 
Huxham  on  Fevers,  p.  41,  e^  teq. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANATOMICAL  LESIONS. 

Thb  pathological  alterations  in  fatal  cases  of  typhus  fever  have 
not  been  so  thoroughly  and  accurately  stndied  as  in  those  of 
typhoid  fever.  Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  lesions  and  of 
the  condition  of  all  the  organs  after  death,  in  the  former  disease, 
is  of  course  much  less  complete  than  in  the  latter.  Although 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  typhus  fever  has  by  no  means  been 
neglected  by  British  observers,  who  have  the  best  and  most  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  its  investigation,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  has  not  been  subjected  by  them  to  such  comprehensive, 
numerous,  and  detailed  examinations,  as  the  lesions  in  typhoid 
fever  have  undergone,  at  the  hands  of  Louis,  Andral,  Chomel, 
Bouillaud,  and  others.^  Amongst  the  most  valuable  and  au- 
thentic materials  for  this  portion  of  my  history  of  typhus  fever, 
are  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Drs.  Gerhard  and  Pen- 
nock,  during  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1836.  The  number 
of  autopsies  made  by  these  gentlemen  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  was  about  fifty,  and  the  fruits  of  their  researches  are 
especially  valuable,  on  account  of  the  entire  confidence  which  we 
may  feel  in  their  competency  as  pathological  observers,  a  con- 
fidence which  we  are  forced  to  withhold  from  very  many  reporters 
of  the  morbid  appearances  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  diseases. 
The  paper  of  Dr.  Gerhard  does  not  contain  any  particular  and 
formal  description  of  the  state  of  the  several  organs,  and  this 
description  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  up  from  the  six  individual 
cases,  the  anatomical  lesions  in  which  he  has  minutely  detailed. 
During  the  years  1838  and  1839,  Dr.  John  Reid,  of  Edinburgh, 
made  careful  and  thorough  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  between 

*  This  remark,  made  in  mj  second  edition,  less  than  fire  years  ago,  is  much 
less  tme  now  than  it  was  then.  The  remarkable  researches  of  I>r.  Jenner  hare 
added  yery  largely  to  our  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomical 
lesions  of  typhus. 
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forty  and  fifty  patients  irho  died  with  t jphxis  ferer  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  that  city.  These  examinations  are  reported  and 
analyzed  and  compared  with  the  symptoms  in  a  spirit  the  most 
philosophical,  and  with  a  completeness  as  rarely  met  with  as  it  is 
woHhy  the  highest  praise.  They  constitute  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  of  the  lesions  in  this  disease.^  With  the 
materials  derived  from  these  sources,  and  with  such  others  as  u^ 
accessible  and  trustworthy,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  out  as  full 
an  account  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  typhus  fever  as,  in  the 
})resent  state  of  science,  it  is  possible  to  do. 


ARTICLE   I. 

LSSIOKS  OF  THE  THORACIC  ORGANS. 

Ssc.  I. — lAingn.  The  morbid  alterations  which  are  found 
within  the  cavity  of  the  chest  seem  to  be  not  less  constant  and 
important  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  lungs  were  more 
or  less  changed  from  their  healthy  condition  in  all  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Qerhard.  This  change  generally  consisted  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  condensation  of  a  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs. 
The  tissue  of  the  lung  was  more  solid  and  heavy  than  in  its 
natural  state ;  quite  or  nearly  impermeable  to  the  air,  sometimes 
firiable  and  sometimes  not  so ;  of  a  dark  and  sometimes  a  livid 
red ;  not  granular,  like  hepatization,  but  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree, when  torn,  the  structure  of  the  spleen.  This  alteration 
was  most  frequent  in  the  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
organs.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes 
Was  in  many  cases  of  a  rosy  red  color,  sometimes  with  a  Uvid 
tinge ;  but  it  was  rarely  changed,  either  in  thickness  or  consist- 
ence. 

In  only  two  or  three  of  thirty-five  cases,  examined  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  were  the  lungs  found  free  from  disease.  In  three  cases, 
there  was  simple  congestion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs. 
In  three  cases,  there  was  congestion  with  diminished  consistence. 
In  eleven  cases,  there  was  congestion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lung,  with  non-granular  consolidation  of  the  most  depending 

>  Between  1889  and  1841,  Dr.  Reid  made  careftd  dissections  in  one  hundred 
additional  cases  of  oontinaed  feyer.  The  results  of  these  examinations  will  be 
fotmd  in  the  present  edition. 
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layer  of  pulmonary  tissue ;  in  some  cases,  extending  to  both 
lungs,  in  most  limited  to.  one.  In  four  cases,  there  was  more  or 
less  edema.  In  eight  cases,  there  was  lobular  consolidation, 
granular  or  non-granular.     In  two  cases,  there  was  gangrene. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Jenner's  description  of  the  congestion  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  lung,  with  non-granular  consolidation 
of  the  most  depending  part  of  the  organ,  a  condition  that  he  did 
not  find  after  death  from  typhoid  fever.  ^^  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  lung  was  congested,  and  its  consistence  diminished ;  the 
most  depending  layer  of  pulmonary  tissue  (the  subject  being  on 
its  back)  which  extended  in  different  cases  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  into  the  substance  of  the  lung,  was  solidified, 
very  dark-bluish  chocolate  in  color,  gorged  with  non-aerated  dark 
claret  serosity,  which  flowed  freely  from  the  cut  surface;  it  was 
scarcely  softened;  the  whole  of  the  solidified  layer  sank  in  water. 
The  solidified  portion  was  limited  to  the  part  of  the  organ  which 
lies  in  the  hollow  formed  by  about  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  solidified  and  crepitant  tissue  passed  im- 
perceptibly the  one  into  the  other.  "^ 

Of  forty-three  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  1838  and  1839, 
there  was  more  or  less  lesion  of  the  lungs  in  all.  In  fifteen  of 
these  the  lesion  consisted  of  simple  congestion,  ^t  the  most  de- 
pending portion  of  the  organs;  in  thirteen  cases,  the  posterior 
and  middle  parts  of  both  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood  and 
frothy  serum,  and  some  portions  were  so  dense  as  not  to  crepi- 
tate when  cut,  though  they  did  not  present  any  granular  appear- 
ance; and  in  ten  cases,  there  was  increased  efiusion  into  the 
bronchial  tubes.'  In  thilty-nine  of  these  cases,  the  brain  was 
also  examined;  and  it  appears,  from  a  careful  comparison,  that 
extensive  engorgement  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  were  more 
frequently  found  associated  with  those  cases  in  which  there  was 
increased  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium  than  with  those 
where  this  condition  did  not  exist,  indicating  some  special  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  phenomena.' 

Sec.  IL — Larynx  and  Pharynx.  Dr.  Jenner  found  un- 
equivocal traces  of  disease  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx,  or  of  both, 

>  Jenner,  &o.  p.  50. 

*  Between  1839  and  1841,  Dr.  Reid  examined  the  lungs  in  eighty-eight  feyor 
eases,  with  much  the  same  general  results. — Edin,  Med.  Joum.,  Aug.  1842. 

•  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Oct  1889. 
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in  nine  of  tw^ity-six  cases.  '^The  larynx  and  pharynx  were 
deep  purple,  and  covered  with  slimy  mucus  in  one  case.  In  four, 
there  were  unequivocal  traces  of  inflammation  in  both  organs ; 
thus,  in  one  of  the  four,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
was  deep  red,  of  the  larynx  vivid  scarlet,  the  redness  on  minute 
inspection  being  found  to  be  punctiform ;  in  another  of  the  four, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  was  of  a  dirty-yellowish 
color,  and  so  soft  that  it  was  removable  by  the  gentlest  scrap* 
ing ;  the  chords  vocales  swollen,  the  rima  glottidis  a  mere  chink, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  generally  vividly  injected 
and  covered  with  muco-purulent  fluid,  and  on  the  chordae  vocales, 
and  on  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx  above  the  chords, 
were  numerous  shreds  of  white,  opaque,  lymph-like  matter,  readi- 
ly removable.  In  the  third  case,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  was  covered  with  thick  mucus,  felt  rough,  apparently 
firom  enlargement  &f  its  follicles,  and  was  of  a  dull  purple  color; 
there  was  a  small  ulcer  on  either  chorda  vocalis,  but  no  othof 
trace  of  inflammatory  action  within  the  larynx.  The  pharynx 
in  the  fourth  case  was  studded  with  small  yellowish  spots,  from 
which,  on  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them,  a  drop 
of  purulent-looking  fluid  exuded.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx  in  the  same  subject  was  dusky  red,  the  chordae  vocales 
and  arytseno-epiglottidean  folds  distinctly  thickened  from  effusion 
of  serosity  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue."^ 

Sec.  m. — Seart  and  Blood.  The  heart  was  found  in  some 
of  Dr.  Gerhard's  cases  softened,  flabby,  and  easily  broken  down; 
in  others,  it  was  in  its  usual  condition. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood,  contained  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  large  vessels,  was  striking  and  peculiar.  It  was  of  a  very 
dark  color,  often  almost  black,  thick  in  its  consistence,  and  some- 
times oleaginous.  In  one  case,  the  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  in  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  and  in  the  femoral 
vein,  is  described  as  being  like  molasses,  in  color  and  consistence, 
with  minute  fatty  globules  floating  in  it. 

The  substance  of  the  heart,  in  Dr.  Shattuck's  cases,  was  not 
altered.  In  the  right  ventricle,  there  were  from  one  to  three 
ounces  of  black,  liquid  blood;  and  in  three  cases,  a  somewhat 
smaller  quantity  in  the  left. 

1  Jenner,  &o;  p.  60. 
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In  all  Dr.  Reid's  cases,  the  blood  appeared  to  be  in  a  fluid 
state,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  large  veins ;  but  in  several,  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  coagula,  generally  small  and  soft,  were  found 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  In  two  subjects  the  blood,  in  the 
same  situation,  was  in  a  grumous  state. 

Of  twenty-nine  cases,  Dr.  Jenner  found  the  heart  flabby  in 
fifteen,  and  firm  in  fourteen.  In  twelve  cases,  the  lining  mem- 
brane was  stained  of  a  dusky-red  color.  The  staining  of  the  en- 
docardium, and  the  flabby  conditibn  of  the  heart  were  generally 
found  together;  and  they  were  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  after  death,  before  the  bodies 
were  examined.' 

"The  fluid  condition  of  the  blood  generally,"  says  Dr.  Jenner, 
"  was  observed  in  about  equal  proportions  in  the  subjects  dead 
from  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers ;  but  with  this  exception,  there  vras 
a  marked  difierence  in  the  blood  in  the  two  diseases ;  it  was  far 
more  profoundly  diseased,  u  e.  it  deviated  far  more  from  its 
healthy  condition,  in  the  cases  of  typhus  than  in  those  of  typhoid 
fever."* 


ARTICLE   II. 

LESIONS  OF  THB  BRAIN. 

In  all  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  there  was  unusual 
engorgement  of  the  sinuses  and  the  larger  vessels  of  the  brain. 
These  were  filled  with  dark-colored  fluid  blood,  in  some  cases, 
in  the  large  sinuses,  surrounding  a  soft,  greenish  coagulum.  In- 
flammatory injection  of  the  pia  mater  is  not  mentioned.  Varying 
quantities  of  serum,  from  one  or  two  drachms  to  one  or  two 
ounces,  were  found,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  under  the 
arachnoid,  or  within  the  ventricles.  The  medullary  portion  of  the 
brain  was  frequently  of  a  violet  tinge ;  otherwise,  the  substance  of 
the  organ  was  unaltered.  In  Dr.  Shattuck's  cases,  observed  at 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  the  organs  in  the  cranial  cavity  pre- 
sented no  remarkable  lesions.  In  three  of  them,  there  was  slight 
sub-arachnoid  infiltration.  Of  forty-three  cases  in  which  the 
brain  was  examined  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  1838  and  1839,  there  was 

■  Jeoner,  &o,  pp.  80-82.  '  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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increased  effusion  of  serum  in  twenty-fire.  This  effusion,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  was  situated  between  the  arachnoid  and 
the  pia  mater,  and  was  commonly  moderate  in  quantity,  in  many 
cases  elevating  the  arachnoid  above  the  surface  of  the  convolu* 
tions  only  at  the  depending  portions  of  the  brain.  Nearly  all 
these  patients  exhibited  more  or  less  prominent  cerebral  symp* 
toms ;  such  as  delirium,  coma,  mbstUtiis  tendinum,  &c. ;  but 
these  symptoms  were  as  frequently  present,  and  as  strongly 
marked,  in  the  class  of  cases  where  there  was  no  increased  effu- 
sion of  serum  as  in  the  others.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
attribute  the  cerebral  symptoms  to  the  serous  effusion.  In  every 
case  but  one,  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  are  said  to  have  been 
^^weU  filled,"  and  their  congested  condition  was  indicated  by  the 
number  of  bloody  spots  which  appeared  upon  the  cut  surfaces  of 
the  organ,  although  these  may  have  depended  in  part  up<m  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood.^  Dr.  Beid  examined  the  brain  in  eighty- 
two  additional  cases  of  continued  fever,  between  the  years  1889 
and  1841,  and  the  general  results  corresponded  very  nearly  with 
tiiose  just  stated.' 

In  five  of  thirty-nine  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Jenner,  coagida 
of  various  sizes  were  found  within  the  cavity  of  the  aradmoid. 
^^In  every  case  the  coagulum  was  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  red 
film,  varying  in  thickness,  and  consequently  in  hue,  in  different 
cases  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  dot.  It  was  almost 
colorless  where  tiiinnest,  bright  red  where  a  little  thicker,  and 
deep  purple  at  the  thickest  parts.  It  was  in  every  case  situated 
on  the  convex  surfiE^ce  oi  the  brain,  and  in  one  stretched  from  the 
anterior  lobe  to  the  tentorium,  and  from  the  median  fissure  to  a 
point  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  transversely,  just  above  the 
external  auditory  foramen.  In  one  case  it  consisted  of  two  or 
three  delicate  fibrinous  films  only.  When  the  dura  mater  was 
reflected,  part  of  the  clot  adhered  to  the  layer  of  arachnoid 
covering  the  pia  mater.  In  three  of  the  five  cases  the  clot  was 
double,  u  e.  existed  on  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  In  two 
cases  it  was  confined  to  the  right  side.  In  one  of  the  five  it  was 
accompanied  by  effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  rectus 
abdominis.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  firm  in  four  of  the 
five,  and  apparently  healthy  in  alL    The  vessels  of  the  cerebral 

t  EcUn.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joura.,  Oct  1889.  <  lUd.,  Aug.  1842. 
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substance  and  its  meninges  were  not  particularly  congested ;  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  fluid,  but  unable  to  be 
pressed  out  of  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  No  aper- 
ture could  be  found  from  which  the  blood  had  escaped — the  sinuses 
were  perfectly  healthy ;  the  sources  of  the  hemorrhage  could  not, 
consequently,  be  discovered."* 

ARTICLE    III. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS. 

Sec.  I. — Stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  more  or  less  altered  in  all  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Gerhard. 
The  most  constant  change  consisted  in  softening  of  the  membrane 
in  the  cardiac  extremity,  or  grand  eut-de-sac.  This  softening 
was  sometimes  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  membrane ; 
sometimes  it  was  quite  extensive.  It  varied  in  degree,  from  a 
moderate  diminution  of  the  consistence  of  the  membrane  to  its 
pulpy  disorganization.  In  some  instances  the  softening  extended 
to  the  other  coats  of  the  stomach.  Mamellonation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  towards  the  pyloric  extremitv,  was  not 
uncommon.  In  some  cases  there  was  blue  engorgement  of  the 
large  veins ;  in  some  a  pointed  redness,  and  in  others  a  continu- 
ous dull  slate  color  of  th6  mucous  coat. 

Dr.  Jenner  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  pale, 
or  healthy  in  color,  in  twenty-three  of  thirty-seven  cases.  It 
was  of  a  uniform  dusky  gray  hue  in  two  cases.  There  was  some 
redness,  or  minute  hemorrhagic  spots  in  a  small  number  of  cases. 
In  one  case  there  was  recent  ulceration.  Mamellonation  was 
noted  in  fourteen  cases.  The  consistence  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  normal,  or  nearly  so,  in  twenty-two  cases.  In  four 
cases  there  was  extreme  softening  of  the  great  cul-de-taej  so  that 
it  ruptured  in  the  removal,  or  in  the  washing  of  the  organ. 

Sec.  n. — Intestines.  The  intestinal  canal  in  all  its  tissues,  and 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  was  very  constantly  and  remarkably 
free  from  disease  in  all  Dr.  Gerhard's  cases.  In  the  reported 
cases  no.  appreciable  lesion  is  mentioned,  excepting  occasional 
spots  or  patches  of  ecchymosis.     The  examinations  were  tho- 

>  Jenner,  &c.  p.  47. 
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roughly  made,  and  especial  solicitude  was  felt,  and  corresponding 
carefnlness  was  taken,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  state  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  its  elliptical  plates.  Amongst  the  entire  nunr 
her  of  autopsies  there  was  hut  a  single  ease,  and  that  of  doubtful 
diagnosis  J  in  which  there  was  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  natu- 
ral appearance  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  ^^  In  the  case  alluded  to, 
in  which  there  had  been  some  diarrhoea,  the  agglomerated  glands 
of  the  small  intestine  were  reddened,  and  a  little  thickened ;  but 
there  was  no  ulceration,  and  no  thickening  or  deposit  of  yellow 
pnriform  matter,  in  the  submucous  tissue.  The  disease  of  the 
glands  resembled  that  sometimes  met  with  in  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  or  measles,  rather  than  the  specific  lesion  of  dothinenteritis* 

^*  In  all  other  cases,  the  glands  of  Peyer  were  remarkably 
healthy  in  this  disease,  as  was  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  was  much  more  free  from  vascular  injection  than  it 
IS  in  cases  of  various  diseases  not  originally  affecting  the  small 
intestine. 

<<  The  mesenteric  glands  were  always  found  of  the  normal  size, 
varying,  as  in  health,  &om  the  size  of  a  small  grain  of  maize  to 
three  or  four  times  these  dimensions.  With  the  exception  of  a 
slightly  livid  tint,  common  to  ihem  and  the  rest  of  the  tissues, 
they  offered  nothing  peculiar  either  in  consistence  or  color. 

*^  The  spleen  was  of  the  normal  aspect  in  one-half  the  cases ;  in 
the  other  half,  it  was  softened,  but  not  enlarged,  and  in  one  case 
out  of  five  or  six  enlarged  and  softened. 

'^Thus,  the  triple  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  mesenteric 
glands,  and  spleen,  constituting  the  anatomical  characteristic  of 
the  dothinenteritis,  or  typhoid  fever,  although  sought  for  with 
the  greatest  care,  evidendy  did  not  exist  in  the  epidemic  typhus. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  subject  of  remark  that,  in  the  typhus  fever,  the 
intestines  were  more  free  from  lesion  than  in  any  other  disease 
accompanied  by  a  febrile  movement.  This  exemption  extended 
to  the  large  intestine,  until  the  summer  heats  began,  when  a  few 
scattering  cases  offered  some  symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  dysentery ;  and,  where  they  terminated 
fatally,  softening  and  other  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  colon  were  observed.*'* 

The  liver  was  found  sometimes  moderately  softened;  some- 
times engorged  with  dark,  fluid,  oily  blood,  and  sometimes  spotted 

>  Am.  Joorn.  of  Med.  SoL,  Feb.  1887. 
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with  ecchymoBifi.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  was  the  seat  of  no 
appreciable  lesion.  The  contents  of  the  gall-Uadder  differed  in 
different  cases :  in  some  the  bile  was  yiscid ;  in  some  it  was  thick, 
dark,  gmmons,  and  so  on ;  in  others  it  was  healthy.  The  kid- 
neys, in  some  instances,  were  of  a  darker  color  than  natural,  but 
oommonly  t^ey  were  free  from  disease. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  in  detail  Dr.  Jenner's  acconnt 
of  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  With  three  exceptions,  Peyer's 
glands  were  perfectly  healthy y  k  e.  neither  elevated,  reddened, 
softened,  nor  ulcerated..  The  exceptional  cases  did  not  present 
the  lesions  of  typhoid  fever.  With  two  exceptions,  occorring  in 
tnberculons  children,  the  mesenteric  glands  were  entirely  free 
fix>m  disease. 

Dr.  Jenner  found  the  average  weight  of  the  spleen  in  thirty- 
four  subjects,  aged  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  who  died  befwe 
the  termination  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  disease,  to  be  seven 
ounces  and  five  drachms. 

In  Dr.  Shattuck's  cases,  the  small  intestine  was  generally 
healthy.  The  thickness  and  consistence  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane were  natural,  and  there  was  no  lesion  whatever  of  Peyer's 
patches  or  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  In  three  of  four*  cases 
there  was  either  redness  or  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  large  intestine.  In  all  the  cases,  the 
fecal  matter  contained  in  the  large  intestine  was  small  in  quantity, 
pultaceous,  soft,  and  yellowish.  In  two  cases  the  mucous  mem- 
blrane  of  tibe  stomach  was  unaltered ;  in  two  others  it  was  red- 
dened, softened,  or  mamellonated.  There  was  no  constant  lesion 
in  the  other  abdominal  organs.^  Of  twenty-one  cases  examined 
by  Dr.  Stewart,  at  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  the  aggregated  fol- 
licles were  distinctly  elevated  in  two;  very  slightly  so  in  eight, 
not  elevated  in  five,  and  scarcely  visible  in  six.  In  none  of  them 
was  there  any  ulceration.  Of  thirty-three  cases  examined  by 
Dr.  Reid,  in  1838  and  18^9,  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  only 
two  presented  the  follicular  lesion  of  typhoid  fever,  and  even 
these  doubtfully.  These  had  been  protracted  cases,  and  came 
from  the  country.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-one  cases,  Peyer's 
glands  were  distinctly  elevated  in  four;  visible,  but  not  elevated, 
in  nine;  scarcely  visible  in  seven ;  and  not  visible  in  eleven.    In 

'  Med.  Exam.,  toL  iii.  p.  150* 
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quite  idle  and  useless  to  attempt  to  trace  anj  obvious  connection 
between  the  symptoms  and  the  lesions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  refer 
the  former  to  the  latter.  The  broad  and  fundamental  di£ference 
in  the  state  of  Peyer's  glands,  and  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  ty- 
phus and  typhoid  fever,  will,  of  course,  be  noticed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAUSES. 

I  SHALL  enumerate  under  tlus  head  some  of  the  principal  cir- 
cmnstances  which  appear  to  favor  the  occurrence  and  spread  of 
typhus  fever.  Our  knowledge  of  its  eflBcient  causes,  excepting 
that  of  contagion,  is  very  limited  and  imperfect. 

Sbc.  I. — Locality.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  geographical 
boundaries  within  which  typhus  fever  prevails,  as  a  common  and 
more  or  less  constant  disease,  are  much  less  extensive  than  those 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  actual  extent  to  which  typhus  fever  has 
heretofore  prevailed  in  different  regions  and  countries,  owing  to 
the  imperfect  histories  which  have  been  left  to  us  of  this  and  of 
analogous  diseases,  and  the  consequent  doubtfulness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  our  diagnosis,  is  a  matter  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine  with  any  considerable  degree  of  precision.  One  thing 
is  very  certain,  and  that  is,  that  typhus  fever  has  always  been  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  New  England.  Nathan  Smith,  one  of 
the  great  observers  of  New  England  diseases,  says  expressly, 
that  he  never  met  with  any  other  form  of  continued  fever  than 
that  which  he  has  so  well  described  under  the  then  common 
name  of  typhus  fever^  and  which  was  evidently  the  typhoid  fever 
of  this  work.  Very  few  of  the  New  England  country  physi- 
cians now  living,  I  presume,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
typhus  fever  on  their  own  soil;  excepting  now  and  then  a  few 
instances,  in  cases  of  foreigners  recently  arrived  from  Britain. 

A  continued  fever,  which  seems  to  have  been  evidently  conta- 
gious, prevailed  in  the  Boston  Almshouse  in  1817.  The  account 
of  it,  however,  which  was  published  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgeryj  for  April,  1818,  by  Dr.  John  P. 
Brown,  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  and  particular  to  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  it  was  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  Many  cases  are 
annually  received  into  the  hospitals  of  our  large  cities,  especially 
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those  of  New  York,  from  the  British  emigrant  vessels.  The 
ship  Eutaw  arrived  at  New  York  March  6,  1842,  fortj-two  days 
tnm  Liverpool,  with  about  two  hundred  passengers,  mostly  Lridi, 
seventy  of  whom  were  sick  with  typhns  on  her  arrival.  Amongst 
these  there  were  eight  deaths.  The  bark  Barlow  arrived  at  New 
York  firom  Greenock,  May  15, 1842,  after  a  passage  of  forty 
days,  with  nearly  fifty  typhns  patients ;  there  having  been  three 
deaths  before  her  arrival.  These  are  instances  of  what  occurs 
nearly  every  year.*  In  August,  1840,  twenty-one  cases  of  typhus 
were  admitted,  from  a  single  vessel^  into  the  Boston  Almshouse. 
Four  of  ihe  cases  were  fatal.  Dr.  Butler  informs  me  that  the 
dulness  of  the  mind,  deafness,  stupor,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and 
dinginess  of  the  skin,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms. The  bowels  were  usually  torpid,  and  there  was  slight 
neteorism  in  only  two  or  three  cases.  Dr.  Doane,  physician  at 
the  New  York  quarantine  establishment,  informs  me  that,  amongst 
the  most  striking  and  constant  phenomena  of  the  disease,  he  has 
noticed  the  injection  of  the  eyes,  the  fuliginous  aspect  of  the 
skin  and  deafness.  Diarrhoea  is  rare,  and  the  alvine  discharges, 
when  procured  by  medicine,  are  dark  colored  and  offensive.  The 
evidences  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease  observed  by 
Dr.  Doane  are  very  positive ;  during  his  connection  with  the 
institution,  a  period  of  about  three  years,  no  less  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  individuals  connected  with  the  hospital  having  died  with 
typhus  fever,  which  had  been  contracted  from  the  emigrant  pa- 
tients. 

The  disease  which  was  commonly  called  spotted  fever,  and 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  principally  be- 
tween the  years  1807  and  1816,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  been  the  true  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Gerhard  says  that  it  waS 
similar  in  its  nature  to  the  British  typhus.  Dr.  James  Jackson 
thinks  that  it  was  a  different  disease.  It  is  very  certain  that,  in 
many  important  particulars,  it  bore  a  very  striking  resemblance 
to  true  typhus.  This  resemblance  is  noticed  by  most  writers 
upon  the  disease.  Dr.  Elisha  North  called  it  a  neto  petechial 
malignant  typhus.    Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  whose  description  of 

*  The  number  of  these  easee  during  the  present  year,  1S47,  has  been  immensd  j 
greater  than  it  erer  was  before.  The  hospitals  of  most  of  the  commercial  dties 
from  the  St  Lawrence  to  New  Orleans  hare  been  crowded  with  typhus  patients, 
ooming  mostl j  in  emigrant  ships  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 
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the  disease,  as  it  prevailed  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  in  the  spring  of 
1814,  is  the  fullest  and  best  that  has  been  published,  regards  it 
as  a  congestive  fever.  He  speaks  of  the  many  points  of  resem- 
blance which  exist  between  it  and  Dr.  Armstrong's  typhus ;  but 
he  says,  also,  that  there  are  many  strong  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  diseases.  It  is  not  easy  at  the  present  day,  upon 
such  evidence  as  we  possess,  to  decide  with  any  confidence  upon 
the  precise  character  of  the  spotted  fever  of  New  England. 
Without  going  any  farther  inV>  the  consideration  of  this  question 
Jhere,  I  will  merely  observe  that  an  examination  of  most  of  the 
records  that  have  been  left  us  of  this  disease  has  induced  me  to 
believe  that  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  new  and  more  or  less  tem- 
porary epidemics^  each  having  its  peculiar  character,  marked  by 
its  peculiar  phenomena,  and  depending  upon  new  and  peculiar 
combinations  of  unknown  morbific  influences — ^which  have  always 
from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  rather  than  to  the 
class  of  established  and  permanent  maladies. 

Dr.  Gerhard  thinks  that  some  of  the  epidemics  which  overran 
the  Middle  States,  between  the  years  1812  and  1820,  were  of 
typhus  fever ;  and  that  it  was  of  this  disease  that  three  distin- 
guished-professors in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — Rush, 
Wistar,  and  Dorsey — died.  He  says  that  Dr.  Farrish,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  who  practised  very 
extensively  amongst  all  classes  of  inhabitants  in  the  winter  of 
1812-18,  when  he  saw  some  of  the  cases  at  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  in  1836,  immediately  recognized  their  identity  with 
those  of  the  former  epidemic.  A  pupil  of  Dr.  Gerhard's,  from 
North  Ourolina,  informed  him  that  he  had  witnessed  a  similar 
fever  amongst  the  negroes.  It  seemed  to  be  contagious,  and 
from  the  absolute  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  the  crowded  state 
of  the  negro  cabins,  it  frequently  spread  extensively.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  and  similar  opinions  are  to  be 
received  with  a  good  deal  of  caution ;  and  that  the  extent  and 
frequency  of  the  prevalence  of  true  typhus  fever  in  the  United 
States  can  only  be  determined  by  the  accurate  and  continued  ob- 
servations of  the  future.  Upon  this  question,  as  upon  so  many 
others  connected  with  epidemic  disease,  the  past  sheds  but  a  con- 
fused and  uncertain  light. 

It  is  very  clear  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  at  least,  true 
typhus  fever  has  been  almost  or  entirely  unknown  in  France.    In 
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the  years  1818  and  1814,  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  severe  epi- 
demic fever,  which  was  first  noticed  amongst  the  troops  who  re- 
turned from  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Germany,  and  the  east  of 
France ;  and  which  afterwards  spread  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  and  other  large  cities,  and  was  everywhere  extremely  fatal. 
This  epidemic.  Dr.  Gerhard  is  disposed  to  believe  was  typhus 
fever ;  although  Louis,  Chomel,  and  other  French  physicians  who 
observed  it,  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  their  pre- 
vailing typhoid  fever,  or  dothinenteritis. 

A  writer  in  the  October  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review^  for  1841,  thinks  that  the  fever  which  devastated 
Italy  in  1816  and  1817  was  identical  with  the  typhus  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  fixed  and  constant  residence  of  typhus  fever  is  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Islands.  The  mud  cabins  of  Ireland,  and  the  damp 
dark  cellars  of  the  cities  of  Great  Britian,  are  its  true  habitat. 
These  are  its  perpetual  lurking-places,  and  here  it  is  always  to 
be  found.  The  terms  Irish  typhus  and  British  typhus  have, 
indeed,  come  to  be  its  most  distinctive  appellations. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  England,  except  the  metropolis,  from 
typhus,  in  1841,  was  18,795;  of  these,  6,618  were  males,  and 
7,077  females.  The  number  in  1842,  was  15,027 ;  of  these, 
7,056  were  males,  and  7,971  females.^ 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  there  is  no 
marked  difference  in  the  mortality  from  typhus  in  town  and  coun- 
try districts  in  England ;  the  annual  mortality  to  one  million 
living,  in  1841,  being  for  the  town  districts^  908;  and  for  the 
country  districts,  929. 

Dr.  John  Hunter  says  he  never  met  with  the  disease  in  the  West 
Indies.* 

Sec.  n. — Season^  Weather^  ^.  Typhus  fever  prevails  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  Irish  writers  have  remarked, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  disease  is  found  to  prevail  most  exten- 
sively during  the  early  part  of  summer.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  from  extensive  and  accurate  researches,  that  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  prevails  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year  is  not  very  great.    Dlustrative  of  this  point. 


>  Bep.  Beg.  Gen.  *  Hnnter'B  IHseMee  of  the  Army,  p.  88. 
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80  far  as  a  single  locality  is  concerned,  I  copy  the  following  table 
from  Dr.  Mateer's  statistics  of  fever,  daring  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  at  the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital.  It  shows  the  aggregate 
nomber  of  admissions  into  the  hospital,  arranged  according  to  the 
four  seasons,  for  this  long  and  continuous  series  of  years,  with  the 
average  rate  of  mortality  for  the  several  seasons. 

to  17}  ?  for  Summer, 
to  15lj[|  for  Autumn, 
to  145«,  for  Winter, 
to  18}  J  for  Spring. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  influence  of  season,  in  favor- 
ing the  prevalence  of  typhus  fever,  is  small.  It  appears,  also, 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  highest  in  the  spring  and  winter.^ 

The  deaths  from  typhus  in  England,  in  1841,  were  distributed 
in  the  following  manner  through  the  quarterly  periods  of  the  year: 
in  spring,  4218 ;  in  summer,  3498 ;  in  autumn,  3197  ;  in  winter, 
8941.'  In  the  following  year,  1842,  there  was  a  wider  difference; 
the  deaths  in  spring,  being  3910  ;  in  summer,  3480 ;  in  autumn, 
8680 ;  and  in  winter,  6131.^ 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  sensible  qualities  and  changes  of  the 
weather,  nothing  very  positive  seems  to  have  been  ascertained. 
These  effects  are  doubted  by  some  observers,  and  not  agreed  upon 
by  others,  who  admit  their  existence.  Thus  Dr.  Fercival  says : 
'^  It  has  long  been  observed  that  protracted  dry  weather  is  pecu- 
liarly productive  of  fever  in  Dublin;"  and  Dr.  Cheyne  says: 
^^  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  remarked  by  a  very  eminent 
physician,  the  late  Dr.  Quin,  that  wet  and  cold  summers  always 
proved  healthy  ones  in  Dublin."  Still,  the  same  excellent  ob- 
server informs  us  that  the  summers  of  1816  and  1817,  when 
fever  was  extensively  prevalent,  were  wet,  cloudy,  and  cold ;  and 
Dr.  Barker  makes  the  following  remark:  ''The  state  of  the 
weather,  as  to  moisture,  has  been  said  to  have  affected  the  pro- 
gress of  this  fever  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  observed  this  in  Dublin,  although  I  have  kept  a  register  of 
the  weather  during  several  years  past."^  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his 
account  of  the  epidemic  at  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and  1839,  says 

1  Dub.  JooriL  of  Med.  Sd.,  vol.  x.  p.  84.  *  Rep.  Reg.  Gen.,  1848. 

»  Ibid.,  1844.  4  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  voL  ii  p.  627. 
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that  cold  weather  had  commonly  the  effect  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  into  the  Infirmary,  which  declined  again  when 
the  temperature  was  moderate.^  Dr.  James  Arrott,  of  Dundee, 
remarks  that  all  his  inquiries  tend  to  prove  that  great  yicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  and  especially  that  great  degrees  of  cold  and  wet, 
are  powerful  causes  of  typhus.*  The  great  epidemic  of  1741  was  , 
coincident  with  two  very  severe  winters  and  two  very  dry  summers, 
one  of  which  was  very  hot ;  that  of  1817  was  attended  by  mild 
winters  and  very  wet  and  cool  summers.  Rutty  says :  "  When- 
ever we  observe  the  usual  harmony  and  proportion  of  the  winds 
and  attendant  weather  to  vary  much^  we  may  expect  an  unhealthy 
season.''^ 

Sec.  in. — Contcyion,  Typhus  fever  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally regarded,  by  those  physicians  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  and 
most  extensive  opportunities  for  observing  it,  as  a  disease  capa- 
ble of  direct  transmission  from  one  individual  to  another,  by  means 
of  contagion.  Amongst  others  of  the  older  British  writers  who 
maintained  this  opinion,  may  be  mentioned  Willis,  Huxham^ 
Qrant,  and  Pringle;  and  amongst  the  modems,  there  are  but  few 
who  dissent  from  it.  Different  observers  differ,  it  is  true,  amongst 
themselves,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  con- 
tagion operates  in  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  and  in  regard 
to  some  other  points  connected  with  this  subject,  but  they  very 
generally  admit  the  fundamental  fact,  of  its  contagious  transmis- 
siWlity.  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  a  Dublin  Fever  Hospital  Report,  for 
1819,  in  allusion  to  this  matter,  says :  ^'  That  the  skepticism  of 
one  or  two  individuals  has  gone  so  fmr  as  to  deny  the  existence  of 
contagion  altogether  in  the  fevers  of  our  climate,  but  that  the 
opinion  is  so  singular,  and  so  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of 
mankind,  that  deservedly  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it." 

The  extreme  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  contagiousness  of  typhus 
fever  is,  that  the  disease  is  exclusively  and  invariably  the  product 
of  contagion  ;  that  it  never  arises  from  the  action  of  other  causes 
alone ;  that  it  is  never  spontaneous,  as  it  is  called,  in  its  origin; 
that  it  resembles  in  this  respect  smallpox,  and  not  scarlatina. 
This  opinion  is  not  generally  entertained,  and  must  have  been 

1  Edia.  Med.  «nd  Svrg.  Jonmal,  Cot  1889.  *  lUd.,  toL  1L  p.  127. 

i  BartfB  Sketch,  p.  142. 
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slways  the  result  rather  of  philosophieing  than  of  obserrmg ;  for, 
certainly,  the  evidence  of  direct  obseryation  is  altogether  against 
this  exclusiye  opinion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  accurate  settle- 
ment of  a  question  of  this  character  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
that  where  a  considerable  number  and  yariety  of  influences  are 
or  may  be  acting  together  in  the  production  of  disease,  it  must  be 
often  quite  impossible  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
the  actual  and  comparative  agency  of  each.  One  thing,  however^ 
in  regard  to  the  present  matter,  is  perfectly  clear  ;  and  that  is, 
that,  in  very  many  cases,  there  is  no  positive  evidence,  whatever, 
of  the  action  of  contagion.  Dr.  Edward  Fercival  says:  ^^  Hav- 
ing made  it  my  business  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  most  cases 
of  fever  that  were  admitted  to  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  during 
several  years,  I  found  the  results  to  point  less  frequently  and 
precisely  to  a  contagious  source  than  I  should  have  anticipated."^ 
Dr.  F.  Barker  observes  that,  of  ninety  patients  in  the  Cork 
Street  Fever  Hospital,  in  October,  1817,  of  whom  minute  inquiry 
was  made  in  relation  to  this  point,  only  twenty-four  could  refer 
their  cases  to  the  effects  of  contagion.'  From  a  pretty  careful 
and  certainly  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  this  subject  in  the 
observations  and  opinions  of  British  writers,  I  think  we  may  look 
upon  it  as  well  settled,  that  the  morbid  actions  constituting  ty- 
phus fever  are  capable  of  generating  in  the  body  a  poison,  whidi, 
when  coiicentrated,  and  aided  in  its  operation  by  Savoring  cir- 
cumstances, will  produce  the  same  disease  in  persons  exposed  to 
its  influence.  We  may  consider  it  also  as  not  lees  certain,  that 
the  same  poison  may  be  generated  by  other  agencies,  unongst 
the  most  active  of  which  seem  to  be  the  crowding  together  in 
close,  unventOated  apartments,  amidst  accumulated  personal 
filth,  of  the  wretched  and  suffering  poor.  I  shall  state  the  more 
obvious  grounds  upon  which  these  conclusions  rest. 

Dr.  O'Brien,  in  his  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital  Report  for 
1816,  states  that,  of  nine  physicians  who  had  been  permanently 
attached  to  the  Institution,  five  had  had  the  disease,  in  two  of 
whom  it  proved  fatal.  Of  the  four  who  escaped,  two  had  had 
contagious  fever  before  their  connection  with  the  hospitaL  All 
the  nurses  employed  in  the  hospital  had  suffered  from  the  dis- 

•  TraiiB.  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toI.  i.  p.  287.         «  IWd.,  toL  iL  p.  680. 
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WBo^  '  Of  the  medical  men  connected  with  the  Soath  Fevar 
Asylum,  at  Cork,  during  the  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819, 
Beven  physicians,  the  apothecary,  and  his  apprentices,  contracted 
severe  fevers.  Two  of  the  physicians  died.  Nearly  all  the  other 
persons  connected  with  the  hospital,  and  who,  from  the  nature 
of  their  occupations,  were  in  frequent  and  close  communication 
with  the  sick — the  hair-cutter,  the  porters,  the  nurses — were 
attacked  with  the  fever.'  At  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital, 
Dublin,  in  1816,  all  the  nurses  and  other  residents  in  the  hospital, 
amounting  to  twenty-three  persons,  escaped  the  disease.  Dr. 
Cheyne  attributes  this  exemption  to  the  cleanliness  and  free  ven- 
tilation of  the  Institution.^  Still,  it  appears  that,  in  the  follow^ 
ing  yea^,  many  of  the  officers  of  the  same  establishment  caught 
the  fever.  Amongst  them  were  eight  or  nine  medical  gentlemen, 
the  stewi^d,  all  the  servants,  in  succession,  whose  business  it  was 
to  remove  the  clothes  of  the  patients  upon  their  first  admission, 
and  most  of  the  unseasoned  nurses.'* 

The  opinions  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Armstrong,  upon  this  poip^ 
in  the  history  of  typhus,  are  well  known.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  adopted  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  disease.  In  a  paper  on  the  origin,  nature,  and  prevention 
of  typhus  fever,  communicated  to  the  Medical  Intelligencer  in 
May  1822,  he  expresses  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
former  opinions  in  relation  to  this  question.  His  skepticism  in 
regard  to  the  contagious  character  of  typhus,  under  any  circum- 
BtMices,  continued  to  increase  with  his  advancing  years  and  ex- 
perience ;  and  in  a  lecture  on  the  disease,  published  in  1825, 
although  he  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
typhus  by  contagion,  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of 
any  positive  evidence  that  such  is  ever  the  case.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  stated  here,  that  Dr.  Armstrong's  conclusions  upon 
Ais  subject  were  evidently  somewhat  influenced,  by  his  singular 
doctrine  of  the  e9sential  identity  of  intermittent^  remittentj  and 
typhus  fevers,  and  of  their  dependence  upon  a  single  common 
eause.* 

It  may  be  added  in  connection  mik  this  subject,  that  nothing 

>  Tnms.  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toL  ii  p.  485.  *  Ibid.,  toL  iii.  p.  224. 

*  Bablin  Hosp.  Beports,  vol.  L  p.  66.  *  Ibid.,  voL  ii.  p.  68. 

*  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Medical  Opinions  of  John  Armstrong,  by  Francis 
Boott,  ToL  L  pp.  I4&-I71. 
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is  9iore  common,  during  the  prevalence  of  typhus  fever,  than  for 
a  considerable  number  of  individuals  residing  in  the  same  room 
to  be  successively  attacked  with  the  disease.  In  many  instances 
all  the  members  of  a  large  family,  and  even  of  several  families, 
inhabitants  of  the  same  house,  have,  one  after  another,  become 
its  subjects.  This  common  occurrence  is  noticed  by  most  of  the 
Irish  writers  upon  fever.  Of  9588  patients  received  into  the 
Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  from  1818  to  1835,  2342  came  in  single 
cases,  while  7246  came  in  numbers  of  two  or  more  from  the  same 
family.  They  came  from  1856  families,  thus  giving  an  average 
of  nearly  four  patients  to  a  family.^  One  of  the  circumstances 
which  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Gterhard  in  the  Phila- 
delphia typhus  of  1836,  was  the  fact  that  the  patients  came  in 
groups,  and  several  from  the  same  house.  Amongst  the  first 
admitted  into  the  hospital  were  seven  negroes,  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  cellar,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  This  occurrence 
of  several  cases  in  the  same  house  has  been  but  very  rarely 
#bserved  amongst  the  comfortable  and  rich  classes  in  Ireland. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  fever  has  not  usually  extended 
to  more  than  a  single  member  of  a  family. 

The  latent  period  of  the  contagious  principle  has  not  been 
accurately  ascertained.  It  is  probably  different  in  different  cases. 
Dr.  Barker  says  that,  in  many  instances,  it  seems  to  ^tend  to 
two  or  three  weeks.  Dr.  Perry  of  Glasgow,  intimates  incidentally, 
in  his  letter  on  typhus  fever,  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science^  for  January,  1837,  that  the  disease  rarely  if  ever 
makes  its  attack  in  less  than  eight  days  from  the  time  of  exposure. 
The  same  gentleman  says  that  numerous  observations  and  experi- 
ments have  satisfied  him  that  typhus  fever  does  not  communicate 
its  contagious  principle  before  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  and 
perhaps  not  till  a  later  period.  Many  very  striking  instimces 
are  recorded,  however,  by  different  writers,  in  which  the  disease 
seems  to  have  been  directly  and  immediately  received  from  a 
patient  laboring  under  it,  and  to  have  instantaneously  manifested 
itself.  Dr.  ^enry  Marsh,  of  Dublin,  in  an  admirable  paper  upon 
the  origin  and  latent  period  of  fever,  published  in  volume  rv.  of 
the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  enumerates  twenty  cases  of  this  sort. 
He  says  that  they  constitute  a  few  amongst  many  facts  of  the 

*  Dub.  JouiL  of  Med.  Sd.,  vol.  x.  p.  85. 
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dfttne  kind,  which  he  has  been  able  to  collect,  and  that  every  day's 
observation  adds  to  their  number.  In  most  of  these  instances, 
the  persons,  many  of  whom  were  nurses  or  physicians,  while  in 
the  act  of  rendering  some  service  to  the  sick,  which  exposed  them 
to  the  strong,  offensive  odor  arising  from  the  beds  or  bodies  of 
the  patients,  were  immediately  seized  with  headache,  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  and  with  nausea,  perhaps,  or  rigors;  and  these 
symptoms  were  soon  followed  by  the  full  development  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  many  of  which  cases  it  proved  fatal.  He  mentions  the 
deaths  of  three  physicians,  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  James  Clarke,  and 
Dr.  Waring,  under  such  circumstances.  Two  cases  of  a  similar 
kind  are  reported  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  in  his  account  of  the  Phila-  • 

delphia  typhus  of  1836.  He  says:  ^^The  nurse  was  shaving  a 
man,  who  died  in  a  few  hours  after  his  entrance;  he  inhaled  his 
breath,  which  had  a  nauseous  taste,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards 
was  taken  with  nausea,  cephalalgia,  and  ringing,  in  the  ears. 
From  that  moment  the  attack  of  fever  began,  and  assumed  a 
severe  character.  The  assistant  was  supporting  another  patient 
who  died  soon  afterwards;  he  felt  the  pungent  sweat  upon  his 
skin,  and  was  taken  immediately  with  the  symptoms  of  typhus." 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply,  and  that  to  a  great  extent,  similar 
Examples.  Sir  John  Pringle  says  of  the  jail  fever:  "  I  have  ob- 
served some  instances  of  a  high  degree  of  contagion  attending  it; 
but  the  common  course  of  the  infection  is  slow,  f|^d  catching  to 
those  chiefly  who  are  constantly  confined  to  the  bad  air,  such  as 
the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  their  nurses,  and  prisoners  in  jails."^ 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be  stated  that,  even 
during  the  prevalence  of  very  general  epidemics,  certain  circum- 
scribed localities  sometimes  are  nearly  or  quite  exempt  from  the 
disease.  Thus,  in  the  House  of  Industry  at  Cork,  and  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  that  city,  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  the 
disease  scarcely  showed  itself,  when  very  prevalent  amongst  the 
inhabitants  in  general.  The  jail  at  Cork  also  remained  free  at 
the  same  time ;  and  in  the  Marine  School,  and  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nia  Military  School,  in  Dublin,  there  were  but  few  cases.*  The 
occasional  exemption  of  the  inmates  of  these  and  similar  institu- 
tions has  been  generally  attributed  to  their  seclusion,  and  con- 
sequent freedom  from  exposure  to  contagion. 

■  JHb,  of  Annj,  p.  256.    *  Acoonnt,  etc.    Bj  Barker  and  Cheyne,  toL  L  p.  96. 
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Another  important  quality  of  the  contagious  poiaon  seems  to 
be  very  well  ascertained,  to  wit)  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  must 
be  concentrated  and  abundant,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  excite  the 
disease.  A  few  cases  in  a  large,  cleanly,  and  well-ventilated 
ward^  do  not  often  communicate  the  disease  to  the  other  occu- 
pants, nor  to  the  medical  attendants  and  nurses.  Dr.  Christison's 
testimony  on  this  point  is  very  explicit  and  direct.  He  says : 
^^  The  ii^ection  of  continued  fever  is  for  the  most  part  by  no 
means  virulent.  This  is  contrary  to  universal  prejudice  among 
unprofessional  persons,  and  to  the  opinion  entertained  even  by 
some  members  of  the  medical  profession.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
certain,  so  far  as  minute  observations  of  several  violent  epidemics 
during  the  last  twenty  years  can  determine  the  point,  that  mod- 
erate precautions  will  render  the  infectious  atmosphere  inert. 
Cleanliness  and  ventilation  will  speedily  extinguish  any  epid^nic. 
For  it  is  well  ascertained  that  fever,  communicated  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  better  ranks  by  attendance  on  the  sick  in  hospital, 
is  very  rarely  propagated  in  his  own  station,  or  to  any  of  his 
attendants.  Among  numerous  instances  known  to  the  writ^, 
of  young  practitioners  and  medical  students  who  have  caught 
fever  in  the  prosecution  of  their  practical  studies,  not  a  single 
case  has  occurred  where  the  disease  was  communicated  in  their 
families  at  home  or  in  their  lodging-houses."^ 

Sbc.  rV. — Epidemic.  The  entire  history  of  typhus  fever 
shows,  conclusively,  that  it  is  often  very  intimately  dependent 
upon  that  unknown  influence,  or  combination  of  influences,  to 
which  the  term  epidemic  has  been  applied.  After  estimating,  as 
nicely  as  our  means  will  enable  us  to  do,  the  agency  of  the  se- 
veral supposed  causes,  exciting  and  predisposing,  of  the  disease, 
we  are  still  unable  to  account  for  it^  general  prevalence,  during 
certain  periods,  and  over  more  or  less  extensive  regions,  without 

>  Tweedie*8  Library  of  Practical  Medicine.  I  oannot  refrain  from  asking  here, 
in  a  note,  how  far  this  dependence  of  fever  upon  a  want  of  cleanliness  and  Ten- 
tilation  is  applicable  to  typhoid  fever  f  Do  my  friends  who  believe  in  the  essential 
idmtity  of  these  two  diseases,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  continued  fever  of 
this  oonntry,  believe  that  any  eUanUnett  and  an^/  veniilatian  will  arrest  the  latter 
disease  ?  Let  them  try  it,  when  typhoid  fever  prevails  as  it  so  often  and  so  ex- 
tensively does  daring  the  beautiful  and  breeiy  Indian  summer,  amongst  the  most 
cleanlj,  the  most  temperate,  the  best  clad,  the  best  fed,  and  the  best  sheltered 
people  that  this  world  has  ever  seen— the  rural  population  of  the  Eastern  States. 
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resortmg  to  this  ancient  hypothesis  of  an  occult  inflaence,  or 
agent,  coming,  we  know  not  whence — ^whether  from  the  earth, 
the  air,  or  the  stars — and  acting,  we  know  not  how,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  its  results.  In  the  case  of  typhus  fever,  as  of  many 
other  diseases— of  scarlatina,  of  measles,  of  smallpox — it  is  evi- 
dent that,  independent  of  all  the  circumstances  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  favor  its  occurrence  and  its  extension,  there  exists  at 
certain  times  a  predisposition  or  tendency  to  the  disease  which 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  account  for,  or  explain.  Like  the  small- 
pox, and  like  scarlet  fever,  it  is  always  present  in  Ireland ;  but 
at  considerable  intervals,  we  find  it  increasing  imm^isely  in  the 
extent  of  its  prevalence,  and  after  the  lapse,  usually,  of  from  one 
to  two  or  three  years,  again  subsiding  to  its  permanent  and  aver- 
age standard.  Several  of  the  great  Irish  epidemics  have  been 
already  frequently  alluded  to.  Barker  and  Gheyne  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  plagtieSf  as  they  were  called,  which  accompanied 
the  two  great  civil  wars  in  Ireland — ^the  first  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  the  second,  that  which  commenced  in  1641 — ^were  epi- 
demics of  typhus.  There  are  subsequent  histories  of  epidemics, 
more  or  less  complete,  in  1708  and  1709 ;  in  1718, 1719, 1720, 
and  1721 ;  from  1728  to  1781 ;  in  1740  and  1741 ;  in  1762 ; 
from  1797  to  1802;  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  and  so  on. 

Barker  and  Gheyne  estimate  the  number  of  cases  during  the 
epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  at  one  miUion  and  a  half. 

It  is  remarked  by  Barker  and  Gheyne,  that  the  duration  of  epi- 
demics has  in  many  instances  been  about  two  years.  This  was 
the  case  in  1740  and  1741 ;  in  1800  and  1801 ;  and  in  1817, 
1818,  and  1819.* 

Sbc.  V. — Crowding;  MUh;  Famine^  etc.  Amongst  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  very  frequently 
asaoeiated  toith  the  pre%enee  <jf  typhus  fever ^  «re  the  crowding  of 
persons  together  in  dark,  damp,  and  badly-ventilated  apartments; 
anxiety;  fatigue;  excesses;  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  scanty  and  poor  food.  The  real  and  relative  agency 
of  these  several  infiuences,  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  has 
not  been  very  minutely  and  carefully  studied,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  tiiey  are  often  amongst  its  most  powerful  and 
prolific  causes. 

1  Aooonnt,  etc.,  toL  i.  p.  188. 
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The  very  intimate  connection  of  typhus  fever  with  crowded, 
ill-ventilated,  and  filthy  apartments,  has  been  universally  admitted. 
This  is  the  pestilence  which  dogs  the  footsteps  of  retreating  and 
discomfited  armies,  and  takes  np  its  dwelling  in  their -tents; 
which  hides  itself  within  the  dark  and  noisome  walls  of  ancient 
prisons ;  which  lurks  amidst  destitution  and  vice,  in  the  narrow 
lanes  and  unlighted  cellars  of  great  cities,  and  which  has  been, 
for  many  generations,  the  perpetual  inmate  of  the  low  mud-cabins 
of  the  Irish  poor. 

Of  jail  fever.  Sir  John  Pringle  observes:  "This  disorder  is 
incident  to  every  place  ill-aired  and  kept  dirty;  that  is,  filled 
with  animal  steams  from  foul  or  diseased  bodies.  And  upon  this 
account,  jails  and  military  hospitals  are  most  exposed  to  this  kind 
of  pestilential  infection;  as  the  first  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
filth  and  impurity,  and  the  latter  are  so  much  filled  with  the 
poisonous  effluvia  of  sores,  mortifications,  dysenteric  and  other 
putrid  excrements.  I  have  seen  instances  of  its  beginning  in  a 
-ward,  when  there  was  no  other  cause  but  one  of  the  men  having 
a  mortified  limb."^ 

The  connection  of  the  great  typhus  epidemics  of  Ireland  with 
a  general  scarcity  of  food  has  long  been  noticed.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  during  the  years  1740  and  1741,  eighty  thousand 
persons  died  in  Ireland,  of  fever,  dysentery,  and  famine.  Dr. 
Rutty,  then  a  practising  physician  in  Dublin,  informs  us  that, "  in 
the  autumn  of  1740,  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  provisions  in 
Ireland,  which  proceeded  almost  to  a  famine  in  winter,  the  pota- 
toes having  failed,  whilst  other  provisions  bore  double  or  treble 
their  usual  price."  A  subsequent  epidemic  of  1800  and  1801 
was  also  attended  by  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  Again,  the 
terrible  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  was  preceded,  and 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  at  least,  and  in  many  places  accom- 
panied, by  a  dreadful  deficiency  of  even  the  commonest  food. 
There  are  few  darker  pages  in  the  long,  sad  annals  of  Irish  poverty 
and  disease,  than  that  upon  which  is  written  the  history  of  this 
epidemic*    The  crops  of  1816  had  almost  entirely  fedled,  and 

>  Pringle's  DiB.  of  the  Annj,  p.  265. 

*  Let  me  add,  in  a  note,  that  many  of  these  otherwise  gloomy  pages  are  made 
radiant  and  Inminoos  with  affecting  examples  of  the  patient  resignation  of  the 
poor  sufferers ;  and  of  the  self-forgetftilness  and  derotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
olergy,  the  physicians,  and  other  beneTolent  friends  of  the  sick.    Few  incidents 
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the  same  thing  was  true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  following 
year.  Not  only  was  a  large  portion  of  the  grai^  destroyed  by 
the  onfavorable  weather,  but  the  little  that  was  saved  was  of  a 
poor  quality. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  attribute  this  or  any  of  the 
preceding  epidemics  to  famine  alone.  Typhus  fever  is  constantly 
present  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  it  has  more  than  once 
extensively  prevailed  when  the  harvests  had  been  good,  and  food 
unusually  abundant.  This  is  only  one  of  many  co-operating  in- 
fluences, to  which  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  to 
be  attributed. 

Many  of  the  Irish  writers  often  speak  of  having  seen  typhus 
fever  occurring  several  times  in  the  same  individual.  Dr.  Stoker 
speaks  of  the  poor  as  having  frequent  attacks  of  fever,  in  the 
course  even  of  a  short  life,  and  thinks  that  few  adults  have  escaped 
these  attacks,  although  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  succeeding  at- 
tacks are  milder  than  the  first.  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  one  of  his  hos- 
ptal  reports,  says  :  ^^  Some  of  the  nurses  have  had  the  disease 
three  or  four  times."  Others  have  remarked  that  a  second  attack 
of  the  disease  is  very  rarely  witnessed  when  the  first  had  been 
severe,  or  when  it  had  been  attended  by  an  abundant  eruption. 
And  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  is  the  case. 
Dr.  Barker,  in  his  Report  of  the  Cork  Street  Hospital,  Dublin, 
states  that  he  has  for  some  time  entertained  the  opinion  that  suf- 
ferers from  fever,  attended  with  the  petechial  eruption,  if  they 
are  not  altogether  secured  by  it  from  a  second  attack,  are  not  at 
least  BO  liable  to  it  as  those  who  have  had  a  fever  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  "Though  I  have  frequently  made  the  inquiry,*'  he  adds, 
"I  have  not  found  a  patient  in  whom  this  symptom  was  distinct, 
who  had  sufiered  from  the  same  fever  on  any  former  occasion. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  more  minute  inquiry,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  the  chances  of  the  recurrence  of  fever  diminish 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  and  severity  of  the  first  attack." 
Dr.  Bracken,  of  Waterford,  after  quoting  the  above,  says :  "  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  opinion  is  supported  by  experience,  as 
well  as  by  reasoning  from  similar  facts.     Since  I  first  observed 

in  medical  biograplij  are  more  touching  and  beaulifiil  than  the  sketch  which  ^ 
pren  of  the  early  death  of  jonng  Gilliohan,  of  Dundalk,  one  of  the  manj  mar- 
^Ts  to  Boience  and  humanitj,  whose  brief  Utos  shed  light  and  glory  on  the  history 
of  our  art 
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this  remark,  I  have  kept  the  subject  in  yiew,  and,  after  some 
attention  to  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  more  than 
three  persons,  out  of  many  hundreds  who  came  within  my  obser* 
vation,  have  had  relapse  or  recurrence  of  fever,  after  being  pre- 
viously affected  with  the  symptoms  in  question."^  Dr.  Trotter 
says:  ^^ During  our  extensive  and  long  experience  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  extinction  of  contagion,  in  ships,  and  everywhere 
else,  I  have  entertained  a  strong  suspicion  that  typhus  infection 
very  seldom  affects  a  person  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime."*  Dr. 
Perry,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Dublin  Jour- 
nal  of  Medical  Science^  says :  ^^  I  have  for  some  years  entertained 
the  opinion,  founded  upon  an  extensive  series  of  observations, 
that  contagious  typhus  is  an  eoccpnthematous  disease,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  other  exanthemata;  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  only  taken  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  that  a 
second  attack  of  typhus  does  not  occur  more  frequently  than  a 
second  attack  of  smallpox;  and,  judging  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, less  frequently  than  a  second  attack  of  meades  or  scariet 
fever." 

Sbc.  VI. — Age.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  disease  is  con- 
fined to  any  period  or  periods  of  life.  During  its  prevalence  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1836,  children  were  rarely  attacked  by  it ;  but 
after  childhood,  age  seemed'  to  exercise  little  or  no  influence  upon 
the  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  Amongst  the  whites,  where  the 
age  could  be  better  ascertained  than  amongst  the  blacks,  there 
were  as  many  patients  over  thirty-five  years  old  as  there  were 
under  this  age.  Dr.  Edward  Percival,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Epidemic  Fevers  of  Dublin,  at  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital, 
during  the  years  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  says  that  the  disease 
prevailed  continually  amongst  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Bedford 
Asylum ;  characterized  by  petechias,  great  failure  of  strength,  s 
turgid  countenance,  and  considerable  stupefaction.'  Eleven  hun- 
dred of  these  children  were  crowded  together  in  a  building  ori- 
ginally intended  to  accommodate  only  six  hundred.  Of  three 
thousand  ninev  hundred  and  seventy  patients,  received  into  the 
Cork  Street  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  1817  and  1818,  there  were  under 

*  Barker  and  Cheyne'a  AccoHht,  etc.,  toI.  i.  p.  241. 

*  Mfidecina  Nautica,  p.  218.         »  Trans,  of  Phye.  of  Ireland,  voL  L  p.  288. 
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ten  years  of  age  three  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-four ;  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  from  thirty  to  forty  years, 
five  hundred  and  eight ;  from  forty  to  fifty  years,  two  hundred  uid 
forty-one ;  and  over  fifty  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty.'  Dr. 
Barker  says  that,  in  the  course  of  the  epidemic  of  the  above-men- 
tioned years,  he  witnessed  the  disease  in  many  children  under 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  and  in  its  most  exquisite  form — ^that 
of  petechial  fever.  It  will  be  found  from  extensive  observations, 
that  a  large  proportion  ofthe  cases  of  typhus  fever  occur  in  per- 
sons who  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years ;  but  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  to  infer  from  this  fact  anything  positive  at 
to  the  liability  of  different  ages  to  the  disease,  unless  we  have 
first  ascertained  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  these  difierent 
ages  exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  fever.  From  not  attending  to 
this  and  other  circumstances  in  these  calculations — from  not  taking 
into  account  all  the  elements  of  the  problem  to  be  solved — many 
writers  have  lost  themselves  on  what  Dr.  Arrott,  of  Dundee,  calls 
the  ^'^quicJcMndM  of  false  arithmetic.'' 

The  average  age  of  forty-seven  patients,  in  whom  the  disease 
proved  fatal  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and 
1839,  was  thirty-five  years  and  a  half,  nearly.* 

Sbo.  YU. — Sex.  The  influence  of  sex  in  predisposing  to 
typhus  fever  is  not  very  great.  It  has  been  generally  remarked 
by  Irish  observers,  that  the  disease  is  somewhat  more  common 
amongst  females  than  it  is  amongst  males.  This  fact  may  be  in 
part,  perhaps  entirely,  accounted  for,  by  the  more  constant  expo- 
sure of  the  females  to  many  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease. From  Dr.  Mateer's  statistics,  it  appears  that,  of  9588 
patients  admitted  into  the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital  between  May, 
1813,  and  May,  1835,  inclusive,  5130  were  females  and  4458 
were  males.  Dr.  Harty  gives  a  table  of  the  admissions  and 
deaths  of  the  two  sexes,  at  some  of  the  principal  hospitals  of  Ire- 
land, from  1817  to  1819.  The  number  of  males  admitted  was 
82,144;  the  number  of  females  34,398.  The  male  mortality  was 
one  in  19.40 ;  the  female,  one  in  24.75.'    In  connection  with  this 

*  Ttadb.  of  PI178.  of  IreUnd,  toL  iL  p.  688. 

*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joiini.»  Oct  1889.         *  Historic  Sketch,  etc.,  p.  29. 
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subject,  Dr.  Harty  remarks  that :  ^^  Though  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  the  epidemic  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition,  and  that 
all  were  indiscriminately  exposed  to  its  attacks,  it  is  yet  certain 
that  there  were  particular  periods  of  the  epidemic  season,  during 
some  of  which  children,  during  others  adult  females,  and  during 
others  adult  males,  predominated  in  number/'^ 

Sbc.  VIEL — Recency  of  Meaidence.  New  residents  in  any 
given  locality  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  liable  to  typhus  thw 
others,  although  this  circumstance  has  so  little  influence  that  it 
has  not  been  often  spoken  of  by  British  writers.  According  to  a 
table  published  by  Dr.  Davidson,  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
patients  with  typhus,  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital, 
in  1838  and  1839,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six,  or  one-third, 
nearly,  were  natives  of  the  city ;  one  hundred  and  ten  had  been 
residents  less  than  six  months ;  fifty-five,  from  six  months  to  a 
year ;  ninety-seven  from  one  year  to  five ;  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  from  five  years  to  twenty  and  upwards.  Thus  more  thaa 
half  of  the  whole  number  had  lived  in  the  city  five  years  or  up- 
wards.* 

>  Historic  Sketch,  etc  p.  81.  *  Dnnglison's  Medical  Library. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

VARIETIES  AND  FORMS. 

Thb  most  common  varieties  of  typhus  fever  are  such  as  de- 
pend npon  different  degrees  of  severity,  and  such  as  are  more  or 
lees  constantly  connected  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  proportion  of  mild  to  grave  cases  varies  considerably  under 
different  circumstances,  but  it  is  almost  always  very  great.  Gases 
of  all  degrees  of  intensity,  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  severe 
and  malignant,  just  as  happens  so  frequently  with  scarlatina,  and 
smallpox,  are  often  found  together,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  apparently  depending  upon  similar  causes. 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  the  disease  is  more  likely  to  be 
seriously  complicated  with  pulmonic  affections.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn,  it  is  frequently  associated  with  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation. The  disease  in  certain  places,  and  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  is  occasionally  marked  by  certain  peculiarities.  Dr.  John 
Cheyne  remarks  that  he  never  witnessed  continued  fever  with  so 
many  inflammatory  symptoms,  as  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1816,  at  Dublin ;  and  that  the  blood  was  sizy  in  nearly  one-half 
of  the  patients  who  were  blooded.  In  August  and  September, 
the  cases  were  often  complicated  with  dysentery,  and  with  symp- 
toms of  gastro-hepatic  derangement.  A  distressing  nausea  was 
common,  with  a  bitter  or  foul  taste,  and  a  yellow  tongue.  After 
this  period,  the  fever  became  more  severe  in  its  character,  and 
was  frequently  complicated  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
bowels.^  In  December,  and  the  following  January,  many  cases 
were  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  same  writer  says  that,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  patients,  admitted  into  two  wards  of  the  Hardwicke  Hospital 
daring  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1818,  at  least  three- 
fourths  had  cough,  with  pains  or  stitch,  oppression  in  the  chest, 

>  Dab.  Hosp.  Rep.,  toL  L  p.  15,  a  nq. 
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and  quickened  respiration."^  But  these  varieties  are  in  no  degree 
more  numerous  or  more  important  than  those  which  are  obserred 
in  the  history  of  all  epidemic  diseases.  Certain  individual  symp- 
toms or  phenomena  may  be  frequent  at  one  time  and  place,  and 
rare  at  another.  The  occurrence  of  epistazis,  for  instance,  or  of 
relapses,  or  of  some  consecutive  affection,  may  be  much  more 
common  in  one  season  than  in  another.  Dr.  John  Cheyne  says 
of  the  fever  at  Dublin  in  1816 :  ^^  Relapses,  which  rarely  occurred 
in  summer,  were  uncommonly  frequent  in  winter." 

During  the  years  1843  and  1844,  there  prevailed  very  exten- 
sively, at  Edinburgh,  a  form  of  fever  marked  by  such  strong 
peculiarities  as  to  excite  some  question  as  to  its  true  character. 
Dr.  Alison  believed  it  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  typhus. 
A  very  elaborate  history  of  the  disease  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Halliday  Douglas,  in  the  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine. 
It  was  generally  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  rapid  in  its  progress. 
One  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  consisted  in  its  tendency  to 
terminate  suddenly,  after  a  certain  period,  by  a  critical  evacua- 
tion—commonly by  sweating — and  after  an  apyreotic  interval  to 
relapse.  This  sometimes  happened  twice.  Of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  cases  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary 
during  the  primary  attack,  the  period  of  the  first  crisis  was  as- 
certained in  eighty-three.  It  occurred  on  the  fourth  day,  in  two ; 
on  the  fifth  day,  in  twelve ;  on  the  sixth  day,  in  twenty-five ;  on 
the  seventh  day,  in  twenty-seven ;  on  the  eighth  day,  in  nine;  on 
the  ninth  day,  in  four ;  and  on  the  tenth  day,  in  four.  Only  six 
of  the  remaining  thirty-eight  are  said  to  have  recovered  gradu- 
ally, and  not  by  an  abrupt  crisis.  The  crisis  was  in  most  in- 
stances preceded  by  a  rigor  or  chilliness;  and  in  all  but  two 
cases,  accompanied  by  a  sweat  more  or  less  profuse,  lasting  gene^ 
rally  for  a  few  hours,  in  a  few  cases  for  two  or  three  days.  Some^ 
times,  during  the  sweat,  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  but  not 
always.  The  apyrexial  period  or  intermission  was  quite  complete 
in  all  but  fifteen  cases.  Its  usual  duration  was  from  five  to  seven 
days.  The  relapse  was  almost  universal.  Of  one  hundred  and 
forty  cases  in  which  the  time  of  its  occurrence  was  ascertained, 
it  took  place  between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  day  of  the  fever, 
in  seventeen ;  on  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  days, 

>  Dab.  Hosp.  Rep.,  toL  L  p.  16,  it  m^. 
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in  eighty-one ;  and  subsequent  to  the  fifteenth  day,  in  forty-two. 
The  relapse  was  generally  ushered  in  by  a  rigor,  and  followed  by 
febrile  symptoms,  less  urgent,  howeyer,  and  of  shorter  duration 
than  in  the  primary  attack.  This  relapse  usually  terminated  by 
a  second  crisis,  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  day,  inclusive, 
from  its  commencement.  In  eleven  cases,  there  was  a  second 
relapse,  occurring  at  different  periods,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
thirty-sixth  day  of  the  disease.  The  duration  of  the  second  re- 
lapse varied  from  one  to  five  days.  The  access  was  generally 
accompanied  by  epigastric  distress  and  bilious  vomiting.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  the  patients  became  jaundiced.  Dr. 
Douglas  says  the  frequency  of  this  occurrence  has  been  exag- 
gerated. He  met  with  it  in  only  twenty-nine  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  cases.  The  epidemic  was  marked  by  some  other 
minor  peculiarities. 

The  disease  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph,  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  few 
years.  Dr.  Jenner  has  described  it  carefully  and  minutely  under 
the  name  of  Relapsing  Fever.  He  regards  it  as  a  specific  dis- 
ease, differing,  clearly  and  distinctly,  from  both  typhus  and  ty- 
phoid fever.  The  following  is  Dr.  Jenner's  definition  of  the  dis- 
ease. ^^  Sudden  rigors,  headache,  skin  hot  and  dry,  tongue 
white,  urine  high-colored,  bowels  regular,  occasional  or  frequent 
vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  absence  of  abnormal  physical  ab- 
dominal signs.  In  severe  cases,  jaundice,  profuse  sweating  oa 
about  the  seventh  day,  followed  by  apparent  restoration  to  health; 
on  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day,  reckoning  from  the  apparent 
convalescence,  repetition  of  the  original  symptoms,  with  greater 
or  less  severity;  again  terminating  in  sweating,  and  then  perma- 
nent convalescence."' 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  old  Cullenian  division  of  con- 
tinued fever  into  synochay  tynochuSj  and  typhus^  for  the  suffi- 
cient reasons  that  this  division  is  altogether  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional ;  and  that,  although  some  few  of  its  illustrious  author's 
countrymen  still  cling  to  it,  it  is  very  generally  and  very  proper- 
ly abandoned. 

I  Joiner  on  the  Identity  or  Non-Identity  of  the  specific  csoBes  of  Typhoid, 
TjphoB,  and  Rel^>6ing  FcTer,  p.  4. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

DURATION  AND  MARCH. 

Sbc.  I. — Ihiration.  The  duration  of  typhus  fever  yaries  rery 
oonsiderably  in  different  oaaes^  and  under  different  circumstances. 
Death  often  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period  than  ever  happens 
in  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  O'Brien  says  that  death  is  not  unfrequent 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Pickels  remarks 
that  the  disease,  when  fatal,  rarely  exceeded  the  eleventh  or 
thirteenth  day,  and  in  many  cases  that  it  was  much  shorter.  Dr. 
Edward  Percival  noticed  that  death  was  most  common  between 
the  eleventh  and  seventeenth  days.  Dr.  Bracken,  of  Munster, 
in  a  communication  to  Drs.  Barker  and  Cfaeyne,  says  that,  in  the 
epidemic  of  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
took  place  on  the  ninth  day ;  and  then  successively,  oa  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  eleventh,  seventh,  and  eighth. 

The  statements  of  most  of  the  Irish  writers,  in  regard  to  th6 
average  duration  of  the  disease,  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  very  con- 
fidently relied  upon.  They  do  not  tell  us  in  what  manner  the 
duration  was  estimated,  nor  what  mode  was  adopted  for  fixing 
the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the  cases.  Dr.  Lyne 
of  Fralee,  says  that,  in  tiie  epidemic  of  1817, 1818,  and  1819, 
the  duration  of  the  disease  ranged  from  five  to  twenty  days,  the 
average  period  being  fourteen  days.^  Dr.  Bracken,  of  Munster^ 
estimates  the  average  duration  in  the  same  epidemic  at  nine  days 
before  puberty,  and  at  fourteen  days  for  adults.*  Dr.  Pickels, 
in  his  Report  of  the  South  Fever  Asylum,  at  Cork,  for  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  says  that,  of  fifty-nine  cases  taken  in  succession 
imder  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  which  recovered,  thirty-seven 
did  not  exceed  the  tenth  day,  and  twenty-two  did ;  and  that  of 
sixty  cases,  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  recovered,  nine  did 
not  exceed  the  tenth  day,  and  fifty-one  did.'    The  testimony  of 

>  Barker  and  Cheyne's  Account,  etc.,  toL  L  p.  164.     *  Ibid.,  toL  L  p.  804. 
*  Trana.  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toL  iiL  p.  208. 
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the  Irish  observers  is  very  onanimotis  as  to  the  shorter  duration 
of  the  disease  amongst  the  young  than  amongst  adults.  It  is  lees, 
also,  in  mild  than  it  is  in  graye  cases.  Dr.  Stoker  found  at  the 
Cork  Street  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  that  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  cases,  mostly  mild,  nearly  three- 
fourths  terminated  on  or  before  the  seventii  day. 

Dr.  Alexander  P.  Stewart  says  that  the  mean  duration  of 
typhus  fever  at  Glasgow,  calculated  from  the  results  of  many 
thousand  casesdnring  successive  years,  is  about  twenty-one  days.^ 
Dr.  Henderson  says  that  the  average  date  of  commencing  con- 
valescence at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and 
1889,  was  the  thirteenth  day.  The  average  period  at  which 
death  took  place,  calculated  by  Dr.  Reid  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  cases,  was  between  the  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth 
day.* 

Sao.  n. — Orise$.  Many  of  the  Irish  writers  on  typhus  fever 
allege  that,  in  very  frequent  instances,  the  disease  terminates  in 
what  has  been  called  a  crisis.  That  the  commencement  of  con- 
valescence, in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  diseases,  should  be 
formally  and  pretty  clearly  marked  by  certain  phenomena  of  a 
decided  character,  is  what  we  can  easily  understand,  and  what 
we  frequently  see.  The  coming  on,  after  its  long  absence,  of 
quiet  and  protracted  sleep,  accompanied  as  this  grateful  and  re- 
freshing visitation  often  is,  with  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  a  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  mind,  and  a  change 
in  the  state  of  the  skin,  from  an  arid  heat  to  a  warm,  gentle,  and 
equable  moisture,  most  certainly  indicates  a  great  and  radical 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  system,  which  may  well  be  called 
a  crisis.  But  something  more  than  this  formal  and  obvious  change 
in  the  state  of  the  living  tissues  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy 
aetion  is  often  meant,  I  think,  by  writers  who  speak  of  thes€l 
crises  in  typhus  and  other  fevers.  They  tell  us  of  a  violent 
struggle  in  the  suffering  economy,  which  precedes  and  accompa- 
nies the  transition  of  the  functions  from  their  diseased  and  per- 
turbed action  to  their  natural  and  easy  play.  They  speak  as 
though  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system,  almost  worn  out 

1  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joura.,  Oct  1840. 
■  Ibid.,  Oct  1889,  and  Aug.  1842. 
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or  overcome  by  the  morbific  influences  which  have  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  organs,  had  now  gathered  up  and  concentrated  all 
their  remaining  energies ;  had  now  taken  their  desperate  and 
final  stand  against  the  further  inroads  and  ravages  of  disease ; 
and  as  tho'ugh  the  perturbation  resulting  from  this  conflict  con- 
stituted the  critical  struggle,  terminating,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  in  recovery  or  in  death.  This  is  neither  an  unfair  nor  an 
exaggerated  statement  of  the  views  of  these  observers.  Thus 
Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital  Report,  for  J813, 
1814,  and  1816,  says :  "  The  critical  period  was  often  a  scene  of 
severe  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  was  for  many  hours  doubtful. 
An  obscure  rigor  would  set  in  on  the  eve  of  the  fourteenth  day, 
or  later ;  delirium  and  jactitation  would  increase,  the  extremities 
become  cold,  respiration  hurried  and  oppresse,d;  the  countenance 
pale  and  anxious ;  and  the  pulse,  by  its  frequency,  smallness,  and 
irregularity,  scarcely  numerable.  The  patient  would  often  moan 
loudly,  from  pains  referred  by  him  to  the  bones  of  his  back  and 
limbs.  This  struggle  usually  increased  for  some  hours,  and  then 
subsided  into  relief  or  the  gradual  extinction  of  life.***  Dr. 
Percival,  also,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  term  of  convales- 
cence was  lengthened  or  shortened,  in  proportion  as  the  crisis 
was  fully  or  obscurely  formed.  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  Hospital 
Reports,  makes  very  frequent  mention  of  crises,  marked  by  rigors 
succeeded  by  sweats.  He  noticed  this  termination  of  the  fever 
much  oftener  during  some  periods  than  in  others.  Thus  he  says 
that,  between  the  12th  and  the  last  of  May,  1817,  amongst  fifty-nine 
patients  admitted  into  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  there  were  twenty 
instances  of  this  form  of  critical  resolution,  although,  previous  to 
this  time,  he  had  good  reason  to  think  that  such  a  termination 
was  exceedingly  rare.  "  The  rigor  of  crisis,"  as  Dr.  Cheyne 
calls  it,  he  s>ys  rarely  lasts  long ;  perhaps  only  a  few  minutes, 
perhaps  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Another  form  of  crisis  is  thus 
characterized  by  the  same  accurate  observer:  ^'A  state  of  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety,  with  flushing  of  the  face,  rapid  pulse,  fre- 
quent, laborious  breathing,  and  increased  heat  of  the  surface, 
with  great  distress  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  from  heat,  tender- 
ness, or  pain;  which  distress  was  not  un&equently  relieved  by 
vomiting.     The  patients  were  in  a  state  of  universal  uneasiness, 

•  Tpmis.  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toL  L  p.  299. 
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which  would  have  been  truly  alarming  had  we  not  known  its 
tendency;  bnt  this  state  is  well  understood,  even  by  the  servants 
of  a  Fever  Hospital,  who  soon  come  to  know  by  these  symptoms 
that  the  patient  is  near  ^  the  cooV  This  state  sometimes  lasted 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  during  which  time  one  of  our  ex- 
perienced nurses,  who  was  fond  of  figurative  language,  would 
generally  remark  that  Hhe  cool  was  hovering  rouruT  the  patient."* 
Whatever  was  the  form  of  this  "  salutary  effort^'*  it  was  generally 
completed  by  a  warm  perspiration  flowing  from  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body.  Dr.  Cheyne  enumerates  many  other  occasional 
modes  of  crisis,  which  seem  to  have  consisted  merely  in  the 
occurrence  of  some  more  or  less  striking  symptom,  such  as  diar- 
rhoea or  expectoration,  or  a  simple  chill,  just  preceding  or  at  the 
commencement  of  convalescence;  and  concludes  the  subject  by 
saying  that,  in  many  instances,  he  could  not  discover  any  critical 
effort,  the  disease  gradually  terminating,  as  some  of  the  older 
authors  have  remarked,  by  ^Unsensible  resolution.*^ 

Dr.  Stewart,  of  Glasgow,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  says : 
^^  All  that  I  insist  upon  is  the  frequent,  I  may  say  the  common, 
occurrence  of  a  perceptible  crisis,  or  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a 
turn  in  typhus.  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every 
physician,  and  more  especially  of  every  resident  clerk  in  a  fever 
hospital — ^for  they  have  more  constant  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion— ^whether  they  have  not  often  been  struck  at  seeing,  during 
their  morning  visit,  the  glassy  eye,  the  haggard  features,  the  low, 
muttering  delirium,  the  stupor  approaching  to  coma,  the  tremor, 
the  subsultus,  the  carphology,  the  rapid,  thready,  tremulous,  and 
intermittent  pulse,  of  the  previous  evening ;  the  formidable  array 
of  symptoms,  in  short,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  speedy  and 
fatal  termination,  exchanged  for  the  clear  eye,  the  intelligent 
countenance,  the  steady  hand,  the  comparatively  slow  and  firm 
pulse,  and  the  returning  appetite  of  approaching  convalescence. 
To  such  cases  as  these,  we  might  almost  apply  the  Scripture 
phrase,  ^  At  such  an  hour^  the  fever  left  him ;'  and  if  the  crisis  is 
not  very  frequently  so  marked,  we  can,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  point  with  precision  at  least  to  the  day  on  which  amend- 
ment began  to  take  place.''* 

>  Dub.  Ho«p.  Eep.,  toL  IL  p.  17. 

«  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct  1840. 
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The  following  is  Hildenbrand's  description  of  the  stage  of  the 
disease^  immediately  succeeding  to  the  crisis.  It  constitutes  his 
seventh  period.  "  The  first  striking  symptom  that  disappears  is 
the  delirium.  The  patient  awakes,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream,  or 
a  fit  of  intoxication ;  his  head  becomes  free,  and  in  some  in- 
stances he  has  an  instantaneous  and  perfect  recovery  of  his  for- 
mer knowledge.  T?he  memory, however,  is  still  peculiarly  affected; 
so  much  so  that  the  patient  has  great  difficulty  in  recalling  t6 
mind  the  circumstances  that  passed  before  and  during  his  illness. 
i*he  mind  also  experiences  a  considerable  change,  and  the  indif- 
ference which  was  previously  observed  in  the  patient  now  begins 
to  disappear.  The  eye  becomes  more  attentive  and  expressive ; 
surrounding  objects  begin  to  excite  an  interest,  and  the  patient 
takes  more  notice  of  what  is  going  on  ;  the  insensibility  of  the 
soul  is  dissipated ;  and  the  feelings  of  gratitude,  of  love,  and  of 
friendship,  as  well  as  of  every  other  sentiment  of  the  soul,  arc 
gradually  awakened  and  displayed  in  the  most  exalted  degree. 

"  While  the  nervous  system  resumes  its  ordinary  functions,  and 
the  locomotive  powers  become  more  energetic,  the  functions  of 
the  circulation  are  re-established,  and  the  pulse  becomes  calm, 
iregular,  and  open,  though  it  is  frequently  weaker  than  in  the 
preceding  stages  of  the  disease  ;  the  heat  and  perspiration  of  the 
body  become  mild  and  uniform ;  the  thirst  completely  disappears, 
and  the  drinks  which  formerly  afforded  so  much  comfort  to  the 
patiebt  now  become  disgusting."*  Hildenbrand  also  notices  par- 
ticularly the  extreme  muscular  debility  which  accompanies  this 
istage  of  the  disease. 

Sec.  m.-^Sequeht.  Typhus  fever  is  not  often  followed  by 
chronic  affections  wTiich  can  be  referred  to  the  previous  disease. 
Dr.  Cheyne  and  some  others  speak  of  an  occasional  case  of 
phthisis,  chronic  rheumatism,  hydrothorax,  and  so  on,  as 
amongst  the  sequelae  of  typhus  fever ;  but  the  general  testimony 
of  the  Irish  physicians  is  against  the  frequency  of  such  results. 
^This  is  very  striking  in  the  Reports  from  many  districts  of  the 
country,  which  are  published  in  Barker  and  Cbeyne's  account 
of  the  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  They  almost  all 
agree  in  saying  that  the  disease  rarely  left  any  dreg  behind  it. 

>  Gross's  HUdenbrand,  p.  52. 
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Sir  Gilbert  Blane  noticed  that  ships  aniying  in  the  West  Indies, 
from  England,  with  their  men  suffering  from  typhus,  were  more 
liable  than  others  to  extensiye  visitations  of  dysentery.^ 

Sec.  rV. — Belapies.  The  statements  of  British  writers  in  re- 
gard to  the  frequency  of  relapses  are  quite  contradictory.  In 
most  of  the  communications  contained  in  Barker  and  Cheyne's 
history  of  the  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  relapses  are 
stated  to  have  been  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  At  Cork,  the 
number  of  persons  who  relapsed  was  estimated  at  two  thousand. 
At  Waterford,  the  relapses  amounted  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  sick.*  This  tendency  to  relapse  was 
jnost  atriking  during  the  latter  period  of  the  epidemic.  It  would 
seem  to  exist  during  certain  periods,  and  .to  be  absent  during 
others.  Dr.  Stewart  says  that,  however  long  may  be  the  period 
of  excitement,  however  long  the  adynamic  stage,  however  tedious 
the  period  of  convalescence,  he  has  never,  amongst  thousands  of 
cases,  seen  a  single  case  of  relapse,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  after  the  symptoms  had  begun  to  decline.^  Dr.  Edward 
Percival  says  that  relapses  were  extremly  rare  at  the  Hardwicke 
Fever  Hospital ;  while  Dr.  Pickels  speaks  of  them  as  common, 
though  mild,  at  Cork.  Dr.  Alfred  Hudson,  in  his  elaborate  In- 
quiry into  the  sources  and  mode  of  action  of  the  Poison  of  Fever, 
informs  us  that,  in  five  hundred  cases  of  fever  admitted  into  the 
Navan  Hospital  in  1840,  only  two  instances  of  true  relapse  oc- 
curred.^ These  differences  of  statement  may  depend,  in  part  at 
leasty  upon  relapsing  fever  having  been  confounded  with  typhus. 

*  Oba.  Dis.  of  Seuneii,  p.  856. 

*  Barker  and  Cheyne's  Aocoont,  etc.,  toL  i.  p.  489. 
«  Ediabvi^  Med.  and  Surg.  Jenrn.,  Oet  1S40. 

4  Buoglison's  Medical  lihraiy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MORTALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS. 

The  average  mortality  of  typhus  fever,  deduced  from  large  or 
considerable  numbers,  like  ihat  of  most  other  epidemics  of  a 
grave  character,  differs  very  greatly  in  different  seasons  and 
localities.  Before  proceeding  to  estimate  the  elements  of  our 
prognosb  in  individual  cases,  I  will  endeavor  to  ascertain,  as 
nearly  as  our  materials  will  allow  this  to  be  done,  the  general 
rate  of  mortality  in  this  disease,  and  some  of  its  variations  under 
different  circumstances. 

It  is  estimated  by  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  their  admirable 
history  of  the  great  Irish  epidemic  of  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  that 
the  number  who  suffered  from  typhus  fever  in  that  country,  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  first-mentioned  year  and  the 
middle  of  the  last,  embracing  a  period  of  only  two  and  a  half 
years,  amounted  U>  fifteen  hundred  thousand;  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  deaths  was  sixty-five  thousand^  making  the  ave- 
rage mortality  one  in  twenty-three.  The  number  of  patients 
received  into  the  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital,  of  Dublin,  between 
the  14th  of  May,  1804,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1816,  embracing 
no  remarkable  epidemic  period,  was  twenty  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight.  The  highest  mortality  was  one  in  ten, 
in  the  year  1805  ;  the  lowest  was  one  in  nearly  twenty,  in  the 
year  1815 ;  and  the  average  mortality,  for  the  entire  period,  was 
about  one  in  fourteen.  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  the  Report  from  which 
these  'results  are  obtained  says,  that  the  hospital  necessarily  re- 
ceived an  undue  proportion  of  grave  and  dangerous  cases;  so  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  fever  patients  was  somewhat  higher 
in  the  hospital  than  in  the  city  at  large.  ^  The  whole  number  of 
patients  received  into  the  several  fever  hospitals  of  Dublin,  from 
the  Slst  of  August,  1817,  to  the  1st  of  October,  1819,  was  forty- 

>  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toL  L  pp.  446,  461. 
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one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-fiye;  and  the  deaths, 
daring  this  period,  were  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  ;  making  the  rate  of  mortality  one  in  twenty-two,  nearly.* 
The  highest  rate,  for  any  single  quarter,  was  one  in  fifteen ;  the 
lowest,  for  any  single  quarter,  was  one  in  thirty-two.  The  ave- 
rage mortality,  during  the  same  epidemic,  in  the  South  Fever 
Asylum  at  Cork,  was  one  in  twenty-five. 

The  influence  of  age,  sex,  season,  and  the  condition  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  upon  the  danger  of  the  disease,  and  upon 
our  consequent  prognosis,  constitutes  an  interesting  and  important 
subject  of  inquiry. 

Typhus,  like  typhoid  fever,  is  less  severe  and  fatal  in  early 
than  in  middle  life.  Dr.  Percival  says  that,  amongst  the  children 
who  were  timely  removed  from  the  crowded  apartments  of  the 
Bedford  Asylum,  to  the  cool  and  ventilated  wards  of  the  hospital, 
and  who  were  properly  treated,  the  fever  seldom  continued  longer 
than  seven  days  in  any  case,  and  hardly  ever  proved  fatal.*  Dr. 
Baker  observes  that  very  few  children  became  the  victims  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  years  1817  and  1818.  Amongst  the  numerous 
cases  of  children  which  came  under  his  care,  he  recollects  but 
one  which  terminated  fatally;  and  in  that  instance,  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  supervention  of  another  disease.^  Dr.  John 
Cheyne  says  of  the  fever  of  1818,  at  the  Hardwicke  Hospital, 
that  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  had  the  disease  mildly. 
This  influence  of  age  upon  themortality  of  typhus  fever  is  placed 
in  a  very  clear  and  striking  light  by  the  statistical  researches  of 
Dr.  Mateer.  I  copy  the  following  table  from  a  paper  of  his,  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Dvhlin  Journal  of  Medical  Scienccy  ex- 
hibiting the  effects  of  age  upon  the  mortality  of  the  disease,  at 
the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  from  September,  1817,  to  May,  1835. 


Age. 

NaofOaiM. 

Deaths. 

From    1  to    5 

years 

301 

12 

6  to  10 

« 

979 

13 

"      10  to  15 

«( 

1709 

36 

"      15  to  20 

i( 

2225 

90 

From  20  to  25 

II 

1384 

74 

"      25  to  30 

11 

1033 

81 

"      30  to  35 

i< 

677 

70 

'«      35  to  40 

11 

553 

76 

I  Trans,  of  Phjs.  of  Ireland,  toL  iiL  p.  456. 
•  nod.,  T<^  L  p.  288. 


MortoUtj. 
n  25  A 1 
n  75,V 
n  47i} 
n  24MJ 

n  24?I>| 
n  12|f 

m 


Admitted,  5214;  died, 
151 ;  being  a  mortal- 
ity of  nearly  3  per 
cent,  or  1  in  34  84- 
151. 

Admitted,  3747;  died, 
301 ;  being  a  mortal- 
ity of  8  per  cent  and 
a  fraction,  or  1  in  12 
135^01. 


a  IMd.,  Td  IL  p.  572. 
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No-ofCtaMi. 

DMttli. 

MorteBtj. 

From  40  to  45 

years 

418 

82 

1  in     5/,^ 

•'      45  to  50 

u 

302 

60 

1   in     5^, 

^  "      50  to  55 

*t 

188 

45 

1  in     4A 

<<      55  to  60 

ft 

135 

29 

1  in     4ifJ 

From  60  to  65 

(1 

86 

31 

1   '^     2|f^ 

"      65  to  70 

« 

36 

12 

1  in     3 

"      70  to  75 

f* 

25 

11 

1  in     2A 

"      75  to  80 

(1 

24 

6 

1  in    4     , 

iM  TTPHU8    FBTSB. 


Admitted,  1043;  died, 
218;  being  amortel- 
ity  of  newly  21  per 
cent,  or  1  in  4  170- 
816. 

Admitted,  171;  died« 
00 ;  bein^  a  mortalt^ 
<}f35  15.171  per  eeiiL, 
or  1  in  3  nearlj. 

Results  very  similar  to  the  above  are  shown  by  an  examination 
of  the  cases  received  into  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Dundee,  in 
1886  and  1837. 

It  has  been  very  generally  observed,  amongst  the  hospital  pa- 
tients in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  much 
influenced  by  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  the  patient  is 
received ;  it  being  much  less  in  those  cases  that  are  received  in 
the  early  than  in  those  that  are  received  in  the  late  stages  of  the 
fever.  This  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  circumstance  that  the 
severity  of  these  cases,  sent  late  to  the  hospital,  would  be  likely 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  general  average.  This  influence 
is  very  well  shown  by  the  following  calculation,  made  by  Dr. 
Mateer,  and  founded  upon  a  grand  total  of  9588  patients,  treated 
in  the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  during  a  series  of  seventeen  conse- 
cutive years. 

*^to^}    2d8d4tti&«h0th7th8fh»th    lOih    Uth    12th    1901    14tfa     TMiL 
^^^    \  644  1081  IfiOO  U06    027     6M    1007    902     639      187      947       107     7W       OeM 
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It  has  been  observed  as  a  general  rule,  in  Ireland,  that  the 
mortality  is  considerably  greater  amongst  men  than  it  is  amongst 
women.  Duriiig  certain  periods,  and  in  given  localities,  this 
difierence  is  very  obvious.  Thus,  at  the  Cork  Street  Fever  Hos- 
pital, Dublin,  in  1817  and  1818,  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst 
the  males  was  one  in  sixteen ;  while  amongst  the  females  it  was 
only  one  in  twenty.^  During  the  same  epidemic,  however,  at 
Cork,  the  mortality  in  tiie  South  Fever  Asylum  was^'  unongst 

I  Trans,  of  PhjB.  of  Ireland,  yoL  iL  p.  568. 
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iDftles,  one  in  twenty-eigbt  and  a  half,  and  amongst  females  one 
in  twenty-three.'  During  a  period  of  eighteen  consecntive  years, 
from  1818  to  1885,  at  the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  the  ratio  of 
deaths  was,  for  females,  one  in  fourteen,  nearly ;  and  for  males, 
one  in  seyenteen.*  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Royal  Infirmary 
of  Dundee,  omitting  fractions,  in  1836  and  1887,  was  for  females. 
Me  in  eighteen;  and  for  males,  one  in  eleven.  It  ought  how^ 
ever  to  be  remembered,  in  partial  explanation  of  this  difference, 
that,  in  many  places,  the  ayerage  age  of  the  femafe  is  less  than 
that  of  the  male  patients.  Barker  and  Cheyne  say :  ^^  We  be- 
lieye  that  at  all  times  feyer,  particularly  when  it  assumes  a  severe 
form,  is  more  fatal  to  men  than  to  women."' 

Although  the  poor  are  very  much  more  subject  to  typhus  fever 
than  the  rich,  and  those  who  are  well  provided  with  the  material 
eomforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  dis* 
ease,  when  it  does  occur  in  the  latter  class,  is  more  severe  and 
dangerous  than  when  it  occurs  in  the  former.  The  testimony  of 
the  Irish  physicians  to  the  truth  of  this  circumstance  is  almost 
unanimous.  Old  Rutty,  in  speaking  of  the  great  epidemic  of 
1740  and  1741,  says :  "  The  pooTy  abandoned  to  the  use  oftoheyy 
and  Ood^B  good  providence^  recovered;  while  those  who  had  gene^ 
Yous  eordiahy  and  great  plenty  of  sack,  perished.^'  Barker  and 
Cheyne  say :  "  In  every  part  of  the  country,  fever  was  reported 
to  have  been  much  more  fatal  amongst  the  upper  than  the  lower 
classes."*  Of  eleven  physicians  at  Cork,  who  had  the  disease  in 
1819,  four  became  its  victims.  At  Waterford,  at  Fermoy,  and 
at  Cork,  the  mortality  amongst  the  upper  classes  ranged  from 
one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  attacked.*  The 
mortality  amongst  the  young  physicians  attached  to  the  New 
York  hospitals  has  been  very  great. 

Mental  anxiety  and  distress  seem  to  predispose  to  a  grave 
form  of  the  disease.  The  Irish  writers  have  generally  observed 
that  fathers  of  families,  and  others,  whose  character  and  circum- 
stances in  life  were  such  as  to  occasion  great  depression  of  spirits, 
and  apprehension  for  the  future,  were  more  subject  to  severe  and 
dangerous  attacks  than  those  of  a  different  temperannent,  and  in 
different  situations.    Dr.  Bracken,  Of  Waterford,  says:  ^^ In  the 

1  Trmu.  of  Phjs.  of  IreUnd,  yoL  iiL  p.  2S0. 

*  DnbUn  JouiiL  of  Med.  Sotenoe,  tdL  x.  p.  40. 

*  Aoooont,  etc,  toL  L  p.  90.         «  Dud.,  rd.  i.  p.  96.  •  Ibid.,  p.  486. 
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winter  and  spring  of  1806-7,  the  attention  of  the  writer  was 
forcibly  directed  to  the  fatal  effect  of  fever  on  the  fathers  of 
families.  Several  families  with  fever  were  admitted  during  that 
period  into  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  the 
heads,  almost  without  exception,  became  victims,  while  the 
rest  escaped.  Similar  coincidences  have  since  that  time  been 
repeatedly  observed  by  him.  Scarcely  any  medical  person  needs 
to  be  informed  that  the  age,  habits,  probably  bad,  or  diseases 
derived  from  them,  together  with  the  greater  mental  anxiety 
and  solicitude,  naturally  belonging  to  persons  in  this  relative 
situation  in  life,  must  materially  enter  into  the  prognosis  in  all 
cases,  and  frequently  have  the  worst  effects  on  the  termination 
of  the  disease."'  Dr.  Edward  Percival  remarks  that  "fevers 
which  had  been  preceded  by  great  bodily  fatigue  and  mental 
anxiety  were  uniformly  hazardous."  Dr.  Pickels  says:  "The 
disease  was  very  fatal  amongst  the  old,  and  those  who  were  de- 
bilitated by  previous  diseases,  especially  asthma.  Of  six  or 
seven  blacks  who  had  the  fever  in  Cork,  all  died  but  one."  Dr. 
Arrott,  of  Dundee,  thinks  that,  of  all  circumstances  increasing 
the  danger  and  mortality  of  typhus,  the  previous  habitual  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  is  the  most  powerful. 

Barker  and  Cheyne  say :  "  It  is  a  general  remark  that  epi- 
demic diseases  are  most  fatal  on  their  invasion ;  and  in  conformity 
with  experience  we  find  that  the  late  epidemic  fever — that  of 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  was  most  mortal  at  its  commencement. 
This  is  proved  by  reference  to  various  documents.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  tabular  view  of  the  admissions  to  the  Fever  Hospi- 
tal in  Cork  Street,  that  the  mortality  decreased  from  62  in  1000, 
to  31  in  1000."*  A  similar  difference  was  observed  in  the  epi- 
demic of  1800  and  1801. 

Our  prognosis  in  individual  cases  must  depend  upon  a  careful 
appreciation  of  all  the  foregoing  circumstances,  and  especially 
upon  the  degree  of  severity  of  a  certain  number  of  the  symptoms. 
Great  prostration  of  strength  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
profound  coma,  and  dark  purple  or  livid  petechise,  are  amongst 
the  most  unfavorable  symptoms.  Dr.  Gerhard  says  that,  in  the 
Philadelphia  epidemic,  when  the  stupor  was  extreme,  so  as  almost 
to  amount  to  coma,  the  prognosis  was  nearly  always  fatal.     Dr. 

>  Barker  and  Chejne*s  Account,  etc.,  toL  L  p.  198.        "  Ibid.,  voL  i.  p.  88. 
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Edward  Percival  says :  "The  worst  symptoms  of  fever  are  per- 
Tigilium,  tympany^  singoltus^  and  coma;  the  most  fayorable  in 
all  cases  are  sleep,  a  moist  tongue,  and  solvent  bowels ;  a  defi- 
ciency of  nrine  is  also  an  unfavorable  sign,  and  its  suppression 
very  commonly  a  fatal  one.  When  the  patient  lies  at  ease  on 
his  side,  and  especially  if  he  is  observed  to  relieve  himself  by 
spontaneous  changes  of  position,  after  the  fever  is  much  advanced, 
the  augury  is  favorable;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  continues  ex- 
tended and  supine,  lethargic  and  muttering,  the  prognostic  is 
adverse."*  Dr.  Bateman  speaks  thus  of  the  tongue :  "  The  most 
important  indications  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  tongue 
are  perhaps  to  be  deduced  from  its  changes ;  that  is,  frpm  its 
tendency  to  return  to  the  natural  state,  whatever  the  character 
which  it  usually  maintains  throughout  may  be.  If  the  clammy 
tongue  becomes  cleaner,  the  parched  one  begins  to  lose  its  shin- 
ing appearance,  and  to  exhibit  its  papillae  surrounded  with 
moisture,  or  the  crust  of  the  coated  one  to  soften  and  loosen,  we 
may  generally  anticipate  a  favorable  change  in  the  other  symp- 
toms, if  it  have  not  at  the  same  time  occurred.  Perhaps  we  may 
with  equal  confidence  prognosticate  favorably  of  the  issue  of  a 
fever,  in  which  the  tongue  retains  much  of  its  natural  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  mahy  untoward  symptoms ;  a  circumstance  which 
not  very  unfrequently  occurs.  The  same  observation,  I  believe, 
is  applicable  to  the  pulse ;  and  when  both  these  favorable  symp- 
toms concur,  that  is,  when  the  tongue  is  moister  and  cleaner,  and 
the  pulse  less  frequent  and  softer,  than  the  severity  of  other 
symptoms  would  lead  us  to  expect,  we  commonly  see  the  patient 
recover,  though  the  general  indications  of  danger  may  be  ex- 
tremely great."*  "It  is  a  consoling  symptom,"  says  Hilden- 
brand,  ^^when  the  tongue,  which  was  before  dry  and  parched, 
becomes  in  the  least  moist  and  supple."^ 

Amongst  the  circumstances  to  be  considered,  in  the  prognosis 
of  individual  cases,  are  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  danger  of  the  disease  being  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  and  the  dark  color  of  the  spots.  Dr.  Henderson 
found  the  mortality  amongst  those  with  an  abundant  eruption  to 
be  one  in  five ;  while  amongst  those  with  a  scanty  eruption,  it  was 

I  Tnas.  of  Pbys.  of  Ireland,  toI.  L  p.  296. 

*  Suodnot  Account^  eto.»  p.  48.  *  Qrote's  Hildenbnnd,  p.  107. 
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one  in  eight  and  a  half,  nearly.  Of  Dr.  Stewart's  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  cases,  the  en^tion  was  universaUy  copious  in 
ninety-six,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  was  one  in  five ;  it  was  parti- 
ally copious  in  thirty-two,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  was  one  in  six 
and  four-tenths ;  it  was  scanty  in  eleven,  amongst  whom  diere 
was  only  one  death.  Of  fifby-nine  cases,  wherein  the  eruption 
was  light-colored,  the  deaths  were  one  in  twelve,  nearly;  while  of 
eighty  cases,  wherein  it  was  dark-colored,  the  deaths  were  one  in 
four  nearly.* 

Dr.  Henderson  found,  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1688  and  1889,  that  stibstUttis  tevdinumy  to  any  considerable 
extent,  was  almost  always  foUowed  by  death.' 

Dr.  Graves,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  for 
July,  1838,  speaks  of  contraction  of  the  pupil  as  a  very  unfavor- 
able sign  in  typhus.  He  says :  ^'In  fever  with  cerebral  disease, 
one  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  is  marked  contraction  of  the 
pupil ;  and  were  I  called  to  a  case  in  which  every  other  symptom 
was  favorable,  but  great  contraction  of  the  pupil  was  present,  I 
would  say  that  it  was  a  case  of  extreme  danger.  A  tendency  to 
even  moderate  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  a  very  dangerous  symp- 
tom in  typhus ;  but  a  pupil  extremely  and  permuiently  contracted, 
or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  pinhole  pupil^  is  or  used  to  be  a  fatal 
sign. 

Heat  of  the  skin,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  GheynCy 
would  seem  to  be  rather  a  favorable  indication  than  otherwise. 
He  found  that,  amongst  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  who  were 
admitted  to  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1817,  and  in  whom  the  temperature  of  the  skin  was 
ascertained  on  the  day  of  admission,  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
larger  in  those  where  the  temperature  was  low  than  in  those 
where  it  was  high.  Amongst  eighty-three  of  these  patients,  in 
whom  the  temperature  ranged  from  98  deg.  to  100  deg.  Fah., 
inclusive,  there  were  seven  deaths,  or  one  in  twelve,  nearly ; 
amongst  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  in  whom  the  temperature 
ranged  from  101  deg.  to  104  deg.  Fah.,  inclusive,  there  were 
five  deaths,  or  one  in  twenty-five ;  and  amongst  forty,  in  whom 
the  temperature  ranged  from  105  deg.  to  109  deg.  Fah.,  inclusive, 

>  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Ooi  1S40. 
*  Ibid.,  Tol.  liL  p.  484,  Oct  1S40. 
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there  was  only  a  single  death.  ^^It  was  not  uncommon/'  sajs 
Dr.  Ghejne,  "to  find  the  thermometer  gradually  rising  from  96 
or' 99  deg.  to  102  or  108  deg.,  or  even  higher,  while  the  soTerity 
of  the  disease  was  abating;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  frequently 
observed  the  temperature  declining  while  the  patient  was  getting 
worse;  thus  the  patient  was  often  in  great  danger  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  did  not  exceed  98  deg.  In  some  instances, 
for  a  day  or  two  before  death,  the  mercury  did  not  rise  above  96 
or  95  deg.  Indeed^  in  severe  cases,  after  the  temperature  fell  to 
par  or  below  it,  and  that  without  any  critical  effort,  we  con- 
sidered its  rising  again  as  a  favorable  change.  In  examining  the 
disordered  state  of  the  vital  functions,  he  adds,  during  the  summer 
of  1817,  with  a  view  to  the  prognostics  of  continued  fever,  we 
derived  more  information  from  the  state  of  the  breathing  than 
from  the  pulse,  and  more  from  the  pulse  than  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body."* 

>  Dob.  Ho^  BepoitBy  toL  iL  p.  18,  tf  aq. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

I  eannot  conclude  this  Essay  on  Ferers,  without  taking  notice  of  the  Tery  great 
diilerence  there  is  between  the  putrid  mdUgnant  and  the  tlow  nervow  fever ;  the 
want  of  which  distinction,  I  am  Mly  persuaded,  hath  often  been  productire  of  no 
small  errors  in  practice,  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  some  respects,  though 
Tery  essentially  different  in  others.  John  Huzbam. 

It  is  plun  that  there  are  at  least  two  species  of  continued  feyer,  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  and  ftirther  researches  may  yery  possibly  show  more. 

James  Jaoksoh. 

Typhus  fever  may  be  confounded  with  yarioos  other  diseases ; 
with  pernicious  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  with  some  cere- 
bral affections,  with  typhoid  pneumonia.  The  most  important 
point,  however,  in  connection  with  its  diagnosis,  is  that  which 
refers  to  its  relations  to  typhoid  fever.  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  in  my  observations  upon  the  general  diagnosis  of  the  latter 
disease,  I  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  two  affections  constituted  radically  dissimilar  feverSy  with 
the  further  remark  that  this  question  could  be  best  considered 
after  the  natural  history  of  both  diseases  had  been  given.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  this  particular  matter,  and  to 
establish,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  two  fevers.  There  is,  however,  one  preliminary  remark  which 
ought  to  be  made  here,  and  that  is,  that  even  if  we  should  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  a  question  of  strict  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical nosology,  that  these  two  affections  are  essentially  and  fun- 
damentally alike  ;  that  they  are  forms^merely  of  one  individual 
disease,  it  would  still  be  hardly  less  important  that  we  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  them  as  forms  or  varieties  of  disease. 
In  a  practical  point  of  vieWy  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  diag^ 
nosis  is  not  removed^  even  by  the  conclusion  which  I  have  sup- 
posed. These  forms  of  fever,  if  we  choose  so  to  consider  them, 
are  still  so  distinctly  marked ;  they  differ,  in  many  respects,  so 
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constantly  and  so  widely  from  each  other,  that  their  diagnosis  is 
none  the  less  important  than  it  would  be  nnder  the  other  suppo- 
sition, that  they  are  essentially  dissimilar  diseases.  After  point- 
ing out  their  principal  points  of  resemblance  and  of  dissemblance, 
I  will  endeavor  to  exhibit,  as  fully  and  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  the 
present  state  of  the  question  in  regard  to  their  identity  or  non- 
identity,  by  a  reference  to  the  opinions  and  the  inyestigations  of 
those  observers  who  have  paid  especial  attention  to  this  subject, 
constituting  as  it  does  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
which  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  medical  men. 

Sbo.  I. — Symptoms.  In  their  mode  of  access,  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers,  in  many  instances,  very  nearly  resemble  each  other. 
It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  access 
of  the  disease  is  more  gradual  in  the  former  than  it  is  in  the 
latter:  typhoid  fever  creeps  on  treacherously  and  obscurely  more 
frequently  than  typhus  does ;  and  the  latter  makes  its  onset  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  lingering  premonitions,  more  frequently 
than  the  former  does.  The  seizure  of  the  typhoid  fever,  in  grave 
eases,  is  much  more  frequently  accompanied  with  abdominal  pain 
and  diarrhoea  than  is  that  of  typhus. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  diseases,  in  regard  to  the 
strictly  febrile  symptoms,  consists  in  the  more  pungent  and  burn- 
ing heat  ef  the  surface  which  characterizes  typhus.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  frequently  the  case,  also,  in  this  disease  than  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  that  the  temperature  of  the  skin  falls  manifestly 
below  its  natural  standard  as  the  febrile  excitement  declines.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  in  the  chills,  or  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pulse,  to  distinguish  the  two  fevers.  Perhaps  the 
latter  is  more  uniformly  soft  and  compressible  in  typhus  than  in 
its  related  disease,  and  Dr.  Gerhard  found  it  more  rarely  his- 
feritM^  as  it  is  called. 

The  odor  from  the  body  seems  to  differ  in  the  two  diseases.  In 
typhoid  fever,  when  perceived  at  all,  it  is  usually  in  the  latter 
period  of  grave  cases,  and  is  then  of  a  stale,  cadaverous  charac- 
ter ;  in  typhus  it  is  pungent  and  ammoniacal,  more  common  and 
more  striking. 

The  thoracic  symptoms  are  subject  to  greater  variety  in  typhus 
than  in  typhoid  fever.  In  some  seasons,  they  are  frequent  and 
well  marked;  in  others,  they  are  nearly  wanting.  In  the  former 
18 
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disease,  they  consist  generally  of  dalness  on  percussion,  and 
feebleness  of  the  respiratory  mnrmor  over  the  lower  and  back 
parts  of  the  chest,  and  of  loose  mucons  rhonchi ;  in  the  latter,  of 
dry,  sonorous,  or  sibilant  rhonchi.  The  cerebral  respiration  is 
common  to  both  fevers. 

There  is  a  pretty  dose  correspondence  in  the  number,  the  se- 
verity, and  the  constancy  of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  the  two 
diseases.  Taking  in  all  grades  of  severity,  they  may  be  some- 
what more  constant  and  prominent  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid 
fever ;  the  pain  in  the  head  may  be  more  intense  and  distressing; 
the  stupor  may  be  more  marked ;  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
surface  seems  to  be  more  common  and  striking ;  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  muscular  strength,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, is  more  invariable  and  profound. 

There  is  one  other  difference  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
which  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  nervous 
symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  almost  always  creep  on  more  stealthily 
and  gradually  than  they  do  in  typhus.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  dulness  and  stupor.  In  the  latter  disease,  this  syn^tom  is 
generally  more  marked  and  profound  at  the  commencem^it  than 
it  is  in  the  former. 

In  the  abdominal  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  there  are  nu- 
merous and  important  differences.  In  typhoid  fever,  where  the 
affection  is  at  all  severe,  there  is  generally  spontaneous  diarrhoea, 
with  liquid,  yellowish,  ochre-colored  stools;  in  typhus,  there  is 
commonly  constipation ;  and  the  stools,  when  procured  by  purga- 
tives, are  often  dark,  slimy,  or  pitchy,  and  offensive.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  former ;  it  hardfy 
ever  occur%  in  the  latter  diseMe.  Abdominal  pains  are  ofW 
present  in  both  fevers,  but  in  the  former  they  almost  invariably 
accompany  the  diarrhoea ;  in  the  latter  they  are  attended  by  con- 
stipation, and  are  relieved  by  cathartics.  In  the  former  they  are 
more  frequently  confined  to  the  right  iliac  region,  accompanied 
by  tenderness  on  deep  pressure,  and  gurgling,  than  in  the  latter. 
Tj/mpanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen  is  very  common  in  typhoid 
fever  ;  itis  very  rare  in  typhus. 

The  cutaneous  eruptions,  characteristic  respectively  of  the  two 
affections,  are  very  unlike  in  many  respects.  In  typhoid  fever, 
the  spots  are  pretty  uniformly  oval  or  circular,  varying  but  little 
in  size ;  often  distinctly  though  slightly  elevated ;  readily  dis- 
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appearing  under  pressure ;  generally,  not  very  numerous ;  con- 
fined, for  the  most  part,  to  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ; 
and  of  a  bright  rose  color.  In  typhus,  they  are  more  irregular 
in  their  shape  and  size  ;  not  elevated  above  the  adjacent  skin ; 
partially  disappearing  under  pressure,  or  not  at  all ;  often  abun- 
dant, and  even  confluent ;  in  many  cases  occupying  the  skin  of  the 
extremities  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  trunk ;  and  usually  of  a 
duller  and  more  dusky  color  than  in  the  former  disease.  Not  un- 
freqtently,  also,  they  consist  of  true  petechise,  or  cutaneous  ecchy- 
mosee,  which  in  fatal  cases  persist  after  death.  The  average 
period  of  their  appearance  seems  to  be  rather  earlier  in  typhus 
than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  dingy  color  of  the  skin,  the  dusky 
suffusion  of  the  face,  and  the  dark  injection  of  the  conjunctiva, 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent^  peculiar  to  typhus.  Such  are  the 
principal  points  of  likeness,  and  of  unlikeness,  in  the  symptoms 
of  these  two  diseases.  I  shall  now  institute  a  similar  comparison 
between  their  respective  lesions. 

Sbc.  n. — Lenons.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  patho- 
logical alterations  which  are  found  in  the  thoracic  organs  in  the 
two  fevers. 

The  differences  in  the  abdominal  lesions  in  the  two  diseases 
are  very  striking  and  constant.  They  are  so  well  marked,  and 
so  invariable,  that  they  are  easily  stated.  In  typhoid  fever,  there 
18  a  peculiar  and  constant  alteration  of  the  elliptical  patches  of 
the  Qeum,  consisting  of  various  degrees  of  thickening,  changes  of 
oonsistenoe  and  color,  and  especially  of  ulceration.  In  typhus, 
these  plates  are  very  rarely  altered,  and  when  so  at  all,  only  to  a 
very  trifling  extent.  In  typhoid  fever,  the  isolated  follicles  both 
of  the  small  and  the  large  intestines  are  found  to  have  undergone, 
in  many  cases,  the  same  changes  that  occur  in  the  aggregated 
follicles ;  in  typhus,  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  the  for- 
mer disease  the  mesenteric  glands,  corresponding  to  the  altered 
and  ulcerated  follicles,  are  reddened,  softened,  and  augmented  in 
volume  ;  in  the  latter  they  are  unchanged  in  any  respect.  The 
large  intestines  are  usuaUy  more  or  less  distended  with  flatus  in 
typhoid  fever;  they  are  not  so  in  typhus.  The  spleen  is  enlarged 
and  softened  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  both  dis- 
eases, but  these  changes  are  greater  and  more  frequent  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.    Alterations  in  the  thickness,  color, 
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conBistence,  and  so  on,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  frequent  but  not  invariable  in  both  affections ; 
there  is  nothing  of  any  diagnostic  value  in  their  differences. 

Sec.  in. — Cau%e%.  In  connection  now  with  the  causes  of  these 
fevers,  there  are  several  circumstances  in  which  they  differ  very 
considerably  from  each  other.  Typhus,  although*'occurring  most 
frequently  in  early  life,  is  not  so  exclusively  confined  to  this  period 
as  typhoid  fever  is.  The  former  attacks  individuals  more  than 
forty  years  old  much  oftener  than  the  latter  does.  Recency  of 
residence  in  any  given  place,  although  it  seems  to  favor  the  oc- 
currence of  typhus,  does  so  much  less  powerfully  and  manifestly 
than  of  typhoid  fever.  The  unknown  causes  of  the  latter  disease 
connected  with  locality  are  less  circumscribed,  geographically, 
than  those  of  the  former ;  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  be  more  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  present  over  more  extensive  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  other  words,  typhoid  fever  is  widely  and  continually 
prevalent  in  many  places  where  typhus  is  very  rarely  if  ever 
seen.  The  spora(Hc  character  of  the  former  is  more  marked  and 
evident  than  that  of  the  latter.  Typhus  prevails  more  frequent- 
ly in  an  epidemic  form  than  typhoid  fever.  The  latter  disease 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  con- 
tagious ;  but  it  is  much  less  evidently  and  decidedly  so  than  the 
former.  The  connection  of  crowded,  filthy,  and  poorly  ventilated 
apartments,  with  the  origin  and  propagation  of  typhus,  is  more 
manifest  and  unequivocal  than  with  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

This  latter  point  deserves  to  be  much  more  strongly  and  em- 
phatically stated  than  it  was  as  above  in  my  first  edition.  It 
seems  to  me  to  constitute  a  broad,  unequivocal,  and  most  striking 
difference  between  the  two  diseaes.  Typhus  fever  is  very  inti- 
mately connected,  in  its  etiology,  with  crowding,  impure  air,  filth, 
and  poverty ;  it  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  dependent  upon  these 
causes  for  its  primary  origin.  There  is  no  point  in  its  natural  his- 
tory mose  positively  settled  than  this.  Many  of  the  British  writers 
allege  that  the  entire  removal  of  these  causes  would  exterminate 
the  disease.  Now  aU  this  is  entirely  otherwise,  so  far  as  typhoid 
fever  is  concerned.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  crowding,  impure 
air,  filth,  and  destitution  may  not  sometimes  give  rise  to  typhoid 
fever,  and  favor  its  prevalence,  although  there  is  very  little  evi- 
dence if  any  that  they  ever  act  in  this  manner.    But  I  do  mean 
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to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  disease  is  in  no  way  and  in  no 
degree  dependent  upon  these  causes.  In  a  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances it  is  entirely  impossible  to  trace  any  connection  between 
them;  nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  entirely  manifest  that  there  is  no 
such  connection.  The  poison  of  typhus  fever  is  generated  in  a 
stagnant  and  depraved  atmosphere,  rank  with  the  thick  corruptions 
of  concentrated  emanations  from  the  living  human  body ; — the 
poison  of  typhoid  fever,  like  that  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  like 
that  of  scarlatina,  comes  we  know  not  whence :  it  is  generated 
as  readily  amidst  cleanliness  and  purity  as  amidst  filth;  and  it 
floats  as  freely  in  the  fresh  breezes  under  the  open  sky,  as  in  the 
dose  and  stagnant  atmospheres  of  crowded  cabins  and  lanes. 

Sbc.  rV. — Duration.  The  average  duration  of  typhus  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  typhoid  fever,  and  death  from  the 
former  disease  occurs  in  many  cases  earlier  than  from  the  latter. 
The  termination  of  the  disease  by  a  more  or  less  well-marked 
crisis  is  also  much  more  common  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Sec.  V. — JSffects  of  Semedies.  Finally,  it  is  very  evident,  I 
think,  that  these  two  diseases  differ  from  each  other  in  the  effects 
which  are  produced  upon  them  by  remedies.  The  immediate 
influence,  for  instance,  of  treatment,  is  much  more  obvious  in 
typhus  than  it  is  in  typhoid  fever.  General  or  local  bleeding, 
when  it  is  indicated,  is  more  uniformly  followed  by  mitigation  or 
removal  of  local  pain,  especially  of  that  of  the  head.  So  the 
administration  of  stimulants  uid  tonics,  under  circumstances  that 
call  for  them,  is  more  frequently  followed  by  a  strong  and  mani- 
fest impression  upon  the  morbid  actions  than  is  often  seen  in 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  pretty  clear  also  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
typhus  requires  a  more  tonic  and  supporting  treatment  than  the 
latter  disease.  M.  Bouillaud  may  have  failed  to  show  that  ty- 
phoid fever  is  more  successfully  treated  by  repeated  bleedings, 
general  and  local,  even  at  periods  of  the  disease  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, and  independent  of  any  special  local  indication,  than  by 
any  other  plan;  but  he  has  at  least  demonstrated  that  this  treat- 
ment may  be  borne  with  a  good  degree  of  impunity.  We  rarely 
hear  of  the  sudden  and  often  fatal  sinkings,  and  collapses,  which 
have  so  frequently  foUowed  a  single  moderate  abstraction  of  blood 
in  the  middle  and  later  stages  of  typhus. 
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Sbo.  VI. — Historical.  If  this  alleged  and  well-defined  differ- 
ence between  typhoid  and  tTphus  fevers  really  exists;  if  these  two 
diseases  are  radically  and  fundamentally  diverse,  and  unlike 
each  other,  and  if  the  diagnosis  between  them  can  be  generally 
established,  it  becomes  a  matter  not  only  of  scientific  interest, 
but  of  great  practical  moment,  for  us  to  inquire  how  far  this  dis- 
tinction is  recognized,  either  in  form  or  in  fact,  by  the  leading 
and  classical  British  writers,  who  have  long  been,  and  who  still 
continue  to  be,  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least,  our  guides  and 
authority  on  the  subject  of  continued  fever.  What  do  they  mean 
by  the  terms  typhus  fever^  common  continued  fever ^  slow  nervous 
fever,  and  so  on  ?  Do  they  describe  a  single  disease,  essentiaUy 
identical  in  its  nature,  and  differing  only  in  its  form,  under  these 
several  appellations  ?  If  so,  what  is  this  disease  ?  Is  it  the  typhus 
fever,  or  is  it  the  typhoid  fever  of  this  book  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
do  they  describe  distinct  and  separate  diseases  under  these  several 
appellations  ?  If  so,  what  are  these  diseases  ?  Are  they  typhoid 
and  typhu^s  fevers,  or  are  they  something  else  ?  Certainly,  I  need 
not  say  how  necessary  it  is  to  all  sound  science,  and  to  all  suc- 
cessful or  even  safe  practice,  that  we  should  understand  each 
other  upon  this  primary  and  fundamental  point  of  diagnosis. 
Certainly,  I  need  not  say  what  contradictions  and  what  inex- 
tricable confusion  must  inevitably  grow  out  of  the  want  of  this 
understanding.  In  order  to  determine  as  far  as  may  be  the 
questions  above  indicated,  I  will  briefly  examine  the  opinions  and 
observations  of  some  of  those  British  authors  whose  wori^s  are 
most  generally  in  the  hands  of  our  own  practitioners,  and  whose 
writings  have  most  extensively  influenced  their  doctrines  and 
their  practice.  Amongst  these  I  may  mention  particularly 
John  Armstrong,  Southwood  Smith,  and  Alexander  Tweedie. 

In  Dr.  Armstrong's  ^^ Practiced  IlltutrcUions,**  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  gratuitous  generalization,  and  of  loose  diagnosis;  but  he 
nevertheless  admits,  very  distinctly,  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
forms  of  fever.  One  of  these  he  calls  typhus  fever;  and  the 
other  common  continued  fever.  He  uses  the  term  typhus,  he 
says,  not,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  to  designate  the  combination 
of  malignant  symptoms  which  may  take  place  in  the  last  stage  of 
any  acute  disease,  but  ^' to  denote  a  specific  disease,  that,  like  the 
epic  poem  of  ancient  critics,  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end."     The  common  continued  fever  of  Dr.  Armstrong  is,  I 
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think,  the  tpphaid  fever  of  Paris,  and  of  New  England.  Some 
of  the  leading  and  prominent  distinctions  between  the  two 
diseases,  akeadj  so  folly  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  pages,  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  recognized  in  the  following  extract:  ^^  The 
disturbance  of  the  sensorial  functions,  and  the  prostration  of  the 
moving  powers,  are  remarkably  charaetmstio  of  true  typhuB.  In 
the  most  frequent  forms  of  the  common  continued  fever^  the 
patient  has  uneasiness  in  the  head;  but  he  has  a  bright  eye,  and 
a  countenance  indicatiye  of  no  mental  depression  or  despondency; 
and  he  lies  in  a  position  which  displays  some  command  of  muscles, 
and  can  move  about  the  bed,  or  get  up,  with  a  tolerable  effort. 
On  the  contrary,  in  genuine  typhus,  the  eye  always  wants  anima- 
tion ;  the  countenance  has  a  dull,  wearied,  depressed,  and  often 
desponding  expression,  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  comparatiyely 
relaxed  position,  and  moves  himself  more  languidly,  almost  like 
one  w(»m  out  by  loss  of  sleep,  and  from  some  unusual  fatigue. 
In  the  common  continued  fever,  the  patient  commonly  has  not 
much  inaptitude  of  mind,  often  answers  questions  readily,  and  in 
a  pretty  firm  voice,  without  much  increased  agitation  of  the 
breathing;  whereas,  in  typhus,  the  answers  are  mostly  given 
with  languid  slowness  and  reluctance,  and  much  speaking  ob- 
viously disturbs  the  respiration.  In  the  common  continued  fever 
the  sldn  is  generally  of  a  brighter  red  than  natural,  especiaUy  on 
the  cheeks  f  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  is  always  more  or  less  of  a 
dusky  color  in  typhus,  and  an  admixture  of  it  may  be  best  ob- 
served in  the  flush  of  the  face.  This  duskiness  of  the  skin  is  one 
of  the  proper  symptoms  of  typhus,  and  seems  to  arise  from  some 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  which  I  have  almost 
invariably  seen  darker  than  in  ordinary  fevers.  In  the  worst 
cases,  the  duskiness  increases  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
lessens  in  those  that  assume  a  mild  aspect.  So  very  characteristic 
is  this  cutaneous  duskiness,  that  I  think  I  could  distinguish  typhus 
by  it  at  any  time,  if  two  patients  were  presented  to  me,  the  one 
laboring  under  that  disease,  and  the  other  under  the  common 
continued  fever.  In  typhus,  the  tongue  has  an  early  tendency 
to  become  brown  and  dry;  in  the  common  continued  fever  it  is 
always  white,  and  often  even  somewhat  moist  for  the  first  week ; 
in  typhus,  the  pulse  is  variable  as  to  force  and  frequency,  but  it 
is  seldom  very  resisting  to  pressure;  but  in  the  common  continued 
fever,  it  mostly  resists  firm  pressure  of  the  finger,  from  the  freer 
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Stroke  of  the  heart.  The  above  remarks  are  certainlj  most 
appropriate  to  the  first  and  middle  stages  of  the  ordinary  in- 
stances of  typhus,  and  of  the  common  continued  fever ;  for,  in 
the  last  stage  of  both,  many  of  the  symptoms  so  approximate  as 
to  make  them  more  nearly  resemble  each  other. ' '  ^  Dr.  Armstrong 
also  speaks  of  the  peculiar  odor  from  the  body  in  typhus  fever,  of 
the  appearance  of  petechisB,  and  of  the  frequency  and  gravity  of 
pulmonic  complications.  Amongst  the  occasional  symptoms  of 
the  common  continued  fever,  he  mentions  epistaxis  and  diarrhoea; 
and  in  most  cases,  he  says  death  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  second 
or  middle  of  the  third  week,  but  sometimes  later.  Now  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  diagnosis  between  this  common  continued 
fever  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  many  local  inflammations,  was  but 
very  imperfectly  established  when  his  book  was  written;  that  its 
characteristic  features  had  been  but  partially  ascertained;  that 
other  diseases  must  necessarily  often  have  been  confounded  with 
it,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  I  think,  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  with  these  qualifications,  the  disease  described  by  Dr. 
Armstrong  as  the  common  continued  fever,  is  identical  with  the 
typhoid  fever  of  the  present  day,  and  that  his  typhus  fever  is  the 
typhus  of  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Armstrong  thinks  that  there  is  a  third  form  of  fever,  occa- 
sioned by  the  crowding  together  of  a  great  number  of  persons  in 
filthy  and  close  apartments,  differing  from  both  the  preceding 
fevers.  His  notice  of  it  is  too  short  and  imperfect  to  enable  one 
to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  but  the  disease  which 
he  describes  was  probably  a  form  of  typhus. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith  denies  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
continued  fever.  To  the  several  forms  and  varieties  of  this  single 
fever,  depending  upon  degrees  of  severity  and  complications, 
he  applies  different  terms;  merely,  however,*  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  ^^The  more  we  investigate  the  subject,"  he  says, 
^Hhe  more  satisfied  we  shall  become  that  continued  fever  is  one 
disease,  uid  only  one,  however  varied  or  even  opposite  the  aspect 
it  may  present;  but  that  it  differs  in  intensity,  in  every  different 
case;  and  that  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  cause  of  the  different 
forms  it  assumes."* 

>  Practical  DluBtratioiis  of  Typhus  Feyer,  etc.    By  John  Armstrongs  p.  234,  et 
teq, 
'  A  Treatise  on  Fever.    By  Sonthwood  Smith,  M.  D.,  Boston,  1881 ;  p.  41. 
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Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith,  an  attentive  stud j 
of  his  book,  with  our  present  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  will 
lead  us,  I  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  diseases  which  I 
have  described,  the  typhus  and  the  typhoid  fever,  both  fell  under 
his  observation,  and  both  helped  to  furnish  the  materials  for  his 
work ;  although  he  failed,  as  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
had  done,  to  discover  and  to  distinguish  clearly  the  differences 
between  them.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  his  histories  of 
the  several  varieties  of  fever  are  not  sufficiently  full  and  accurate 
to  enable  us  always  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  His  descrip- 
tions are  glowing  and  vivid  enough,  too  much  so,  perhaps ;  but 
they  are  not  diagnostic,  they  are  not  discriminating,  they  are 
not  complete.  Like  those  of  almost  all  English  writers  upon 
fever,  they  are  not  pure;  they  are  mixed  up  and  corrupted  with 
d  priori  and  hypothetical  explanations  and  interpretations  of  the 
symptoms. 

His  $ynoehu»  mitiar  seems  to  be  a  mild  form  of  typhus,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  confidence,  from  his  description. 
The  same  remarks  may  be  made,  excepting  as  to  the  severity  of 
the  disease,  of  his  tynoehus  gravioTy  with  subacute  and  with 
acute  cerebral  affection,  and  with  thoracic  affection.  His  9yn<h 
chu$  graviory  with  abdominal  affection,  corresponds  more  nearly 
to  typhoid  fever.  Some  of  the  cases  included  in  this  subdivision 
certainly  belong  to  the  latter  disease.  His  several  varieties  of 
typhus,  corresponding  to  those  of  synochus,  and  excepting  that 
with  abdominal  affection,  are  pretty  evidently,  for  the  most  part, 
made  up  of  cases  of  true  typhus.  His  typhus  mitiary  with  ab- 
dominal affection,  looks  more  like  typhoid  fever. 

Now,  taking  the  evidence  derived  from  the  symptomatology 
alone,  in  these  descriptions  by  Dr.  Smith  of  his  several  forms 
and  modifications  of  continued  fever,  one  thing  at  least  we  may 
look  upon  as  settled.  If,  on  account  of  the  incompleteness  and 
vagueness  of  Dr.  Smith's  general  and  particular  histories  of  the 
disease,  we  are  not  justified  in  deciding  positively  that  the  two 
distinct  fevers,  as  I  have  described  them,  were  both  present  in 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  we  may  with  entire  confidence  assert 
that  these  histories  contain  no  evidence  whatever  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  So  far  as  the  evidence  derived  from  this  source 
goes  at  all  to  settle  the  question,  aided  and  interpreted  as  it  now 
is  by  our  present  knowledge,  it  goes  to  show  that  both  typhoid 
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and  typhus  feyer,  but  principally  the  latter,  constituted  the  dis- 
ease which  Dr.  Smith  describes;  and  this  conclusion  we  shall 
find  singularly  corroborated  by  an  examination  of  his  cases  illus- 
trative  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  ' 

His  general  description  of  the  lesions  found  after  death  is  too 
loose  and  imperfect  to  be  much  relied  upon.  He  speaks  of  the 
dusky  color  of  the  skin,  the  large  purple  petechiso,  and  the  daric 
color  of  the  muscles  and  the  internal  viscera.  The  brain  is 
described  as  usuaUy  morbid,  either  increased  vascularity  of  its 
membranes  and  substance  or  serous  efiusion  constituting  the 
most  common  alteration.  We  may,  however,  well  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution  and  skepticism,  when  we  find  it  stated,  as  it  is, 
that  ^^the  pituitary  gland  is  very  constantly  softened,  and  often 
in  a  state  of  suppuration."  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  was  very  generally  thickened,  and  of  a  dark  red  color. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine  is  said  to  have  been  found, 
in  many  cases,  more  or  less  extensively  diseased;  its  mucous 
membrane  sometimes  only  reddened  and  vascular,  and  at  others 
the  seat  of  ulcerations.  These  ulcerations,  with  alterations  in  the 
mesenteric  glands,  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  the  entero- 
mesenteric  lesion  which  I  have  described  as  characteristic  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intestine  is  said  to  have  been  free  from  disease.  Now,  the 
point  to  which  I  wish  more  particularly  to  refer,  illustrative  of  the 
question  before  us,  is  this ;  iht  average  age  of  the  patiefU$  con^ 
gtituting  the  two  claseeM  of  cases;  those  which  did  and  diose  which 
did  not  exhibit,  after  death,  the  peculiar  lesion  of  the  elliptical 
plates  found  in  typhoid  fever.  I  find,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
thirty-five  cases  reported  of  fever  with  prominent  cerebral  affec- 
tion, and  with  absence  of  intestinal  ulceratum;  and  that  the 
average  age  of  these  cases  is  thirty-four  years.  Of  these  patients 
there  were  thirteen  who  were  over  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  ten  of 
them  were  as  high  as  fifty,  and  the  oldest  was  sixty-five.  There 
are  eight  cases  reported  of  fever  with  prominent  thoracic  affection, 
and  with  no  ulceration  of  the  intestine.  The  average  age  of  these 
cases  is  somewhat  more  than  thirty-six  years.  There  are  three 
cases  reported  of  fever  with  prominent  abdominal  symptoms,  but 
without  ulceration  of  the  ileum,  and  the  average  age  of  these  is 
forty-five  years.  There  are  eight  cases  reported  of  mixed  disease, 
without  ulceration,  the  average  age  of  which  is  twenty-two  years 
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mnd  a  half.  The  average  age  of  these  fifty-four  eaeee  is  about 
thirty-three  years.  I  find,  furthennore,  forty  cases  reported 
If  herein  the  intestinal  ulcerations  aharacteristic  of  typhoid  fever 
If  ere  present;  and  the  average  age  of  these  cases  is  twerUy-two 
years  and  a  third.  Only  four  of  them  were  over  thirty-five,  and 
the  oldest  was  fifty  years  of  age.  The  bearing  of  this  result 
upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers 
amongst  Dr.  Smith's  cases,  and  of  the  diagnosis  between  them, 
IS  too  obvious  to  require  any  further  remark.^ 

Dr.  Alexander  Tweedie's  Clinical  lUttstrations  of  Fever  were 
published  in  1830.  This  work  is  more  fragmentary  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  less  systematic,  than  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Smith ;  but  it 
bears  many  marks  of  sound  judgment  and  careful  observation. 
Dr.  Tweedie  seems  to  be  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  different  and  diverse  fevers  prevail  in  London;  but  he  has 
failed  to  point  out,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  completeness, 
their  distinguishing  characteristics.  His  work,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Smith,  is  thus  rendered  almost  valueless,  by  the  fatal  and  funda- 
mental defect  of  a  want  of  all  clear  and  well-defined  diagnosis. 
This  is  true  in  relation  not  only  to  the  separate  kinds  of  fever, 
but  also  to  other  and  widely  different  diseases.  Thus,  under  the 
head  of  continued  fever,  we  find  many  cases  which  are  mani- 
festly not  fevers  of  any  kind.  These  are  instances  of  peritonitis, 
pneumonia,  phthisis,  and  so  on.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
firom  such  imperfect  data,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt 
to  settle  the  important  question  of  the  kind  and  character  of  the 
fever,  or  the  fevers,  which  are  described  by  Dr.  Tweedie.  I  wish 
merely  to  remark  that  an  examination  of  his  cases  in  reference 
to  their  average  age,  furnishes  the  same  singular  corroboration  of 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  given  in  regard  to 
the  existence  amongst  them  of  both  typhoid  and  typhus  fever 
as  has  already  been  deduced  from  a  similar  examination  of  those 
of  Dr.  Smith.  For  instance,  of  fifteen  cases  which,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  seem  to  have  been  cases  of  fever,  and  in  which  there 
was  no  intestinal  ulceration,  the  average  age  was  about  forty 

>  Dr.  Reid's  one  hundred  fatal  cases  hare  already  been  qtoken  o£  There  were 
only  six  of  them  which  presented  the  lesion  of  typhoid  ferer ;  the  ayerage  age  of 
these  six  cases  was  twenty-fire  years;  the  average  age  of  the  one  hundred  cases 
was  thirty-six  years  and  a  third;  seyenty-seren  were  oyer  thirty,  and  for^-two 
were  orer  forty.— .filejtn.  Med.  Joum,,  Aug,  1842. 
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yearn  ;  while  of  Bixteen  other  cases,  in  which  the  lesion  charac- 
teristic of  typhoid  fever  seems  to  have  been  present,  the  average 
age  was  less  than  twenty-nix  years. 

By  Bome  of  the  older  British  physicians,  however,  amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  especially,  the  incomparable  Hoxham, 
the  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  fever  was  distinctly  no- 
ticed. I  have  already  given  an  extract  from  this  writer's  Essay 
on  the  Difference  between  a  Slow  Nervous  and  a  Putrid  Malignant 
Fever ;  in  which^  considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and 
the  comparatively  imperfect  study  of  diagnosis  which  was  then 
common,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  two  diseases  are  very  well 
delineated. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Darwin  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  dated  Derby, 
October  8, 1787,  the  foUowing  passage  occurs:  "K  your  Society 
proposes  questions,  I  should  wish  to  offer  for  one,  ^  Whether  the 
nervous  fever  of  Huzham  (or  fever  with  debility,  without  petechia 
or  sore  throat,  or  flushed  countenance,  or  pungent  heat),  be  the 
same  as  the  petechial  fever,  or  jail  fever  V  The  former  of  these, 
viz.,  the  nervous  fever  of  Huxham,  prevails  much  over  all  the 
country  at  this  time."* 

Dr.  Vaughan,  also,  of  Leicester,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lettsom, 
dated  July  27,  1788,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  observes : 
"  There  is  surely  a  peculiarity  in  the  species  of  fever  you  had 
the  goodness  to  send  me  an  account  of,  protracting  itself  to  such 
a  length  as  thirty-five  or  forty  days :  it  certainly  agrees  very 
much  with  Huzham's  Febris  Nervosa,  whichj  notwithstanding 
Dr.  CkUlenj  is  a  very  different  disease  to  the  Febris  Carcerumy 
in  its  attack^  progress^  termination^  and  cure.'** 

Contemporary  with  these  authorities,  and  inferior  certainly  to 
none,  is  that  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  very  distinctly  recognizes 
the  difference  between  jail  fever  or  typhus,  and  the  low  nervous, 
miliary,  or  typhoid  fever.  "  Li  the  description,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  endeavored  to  distinguish  them,"  i.  e.  malignant  or  pestilen- 
tial fevers,  ^^  from  all  others,  as  far  as  I  could  do  it  in  distempers 
whose  symptoms  are  so  much  alike.  The  nervous  fevers  are 
frequently  accompanied  with  miliary  eruptions,  which  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  petechial ;  nor  have  I  ever  happened  to  see 

>  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  toL  ilL  p.  118. 
•  Ibid.,  ToL  iii.  p.  161. 
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miliary  eruptions  in  this  malignant  kind."^  In  reply  to  some 
strictures  of  De  Haen,  he  says,  still  more  explicitly :  ^^  I  have 
never  considered  the  jail  or  hospital  fever,  and  the  miliary  fever," 
meaning  the  low  nervous,  or  typhoid,  ^^  as  similar ;  and  indeed  I 
may  venture  to  say  that,  as  the  symptoms  of  the  two  are  so  much 
unlike,  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  different  in  specie  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  neither  the  theory  nor  the  practice  in  the  one 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  analogy  from  the  other."'  Again,  he 
says :  '^  I  have,  therefore,  all  along  considered  the  jail  or  hospital 
fever  (in  regard  to  others,  that  commonly  occur  in  these  parts),' 
as  a  fever  sui  generis,  at  least  as  different  from  either  the  scarlet, 
the  miliary,  or  any  other  eruptive  fevers,  which  are  known."* 

The  strictures  alluded  to  above,  by  De  Haen,  had  reference 
particularly  to  the  treatment  of  fever,  by  Huxham  and  Pringle. 
De  Haen  charged  these  great  British  observers  with  bad  practice, 
with  a  too  stimulating  and  incendiary  method  in  the  management 
of  fever.  Pringle,  in  his  reply  to  De  Haen,  says,  expressly,  that 
the  fdver  treated  by  the  latter  at  Vienna  was  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  treated  by  himself;  and  in  a  note  to  this  reply,  he 
makes  the  following  very  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  cutaneous  eruption  in  the  two  diseases. 
*^  After  publishing  what  is  above,  relating  to  the  distinction  which 
I  conceived  was  to  be  made  between  De  Haen's  petechiw  and 
mine,  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  Dr.  Huck,  who  in  the 
year  1763  was  at  Vienna,  and  was  favored  with  admittance  into 
all  the  hospitals  there,  and  in  particular  had  the  satisfaction  of 
attending  Dr.  De  Haen  himself,  and  seeing  with  that  celebrated 
physician,  some  of  his  patients  in  that  very  fever  which  he  calls 
petechial  Dr.  Huck  examined  those  spots  in  Dr.  De  Haen's 
presence,  and  assured  me  that  they  had  hardly  any  resemblance 
to  those  which  I  have  called  petechial^  and  which  he  himself  had 
so  often  seen  in  the  hospitals  of  the  army ;  but  that  they  were  so 
like  flea-bites,  that  he  was  apt  to  believe  that  one  must  be  often 
mistaken  for  the  other."^  Let  me  add,  here,  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  in  the  annals  of  medical  polemics,  imbued  with  a  finer 

I  Obserrationfl  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Anny.  By  Sir  John  Pringle.  Philad. 
e(L,  p.  298. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  884.  »  Ibid.,  p.  886. 

^  Obsenrations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army.  By  Sir  John  Pringle.  Philad. 
ed,  p.  890. 
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temper,  or  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  Ihan  this  reply  of  Pringle 
to  De  Haen.  It  i^  every  way  equal — and  there  is  no  higher 
praise  than  this — to  Louis's  defences  against  the  attacks  of 
Sroussais  and  Bouillaud.  In  place,  or  out  af  place,  I  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  gracing  a  page  of  my  book  with  the  fol- 
lowing golden  words  from  the  reply  of  Pringle.  "  In  fine.  Dr. 
De  Haen  may  be  assured,  that  the  regimen  which  I  propose  stood 
at  first  on  no  other  foundation  than  experience,  after  my  having 
seen  the  bad  effects  of  a  contrary  method,  whether  by  too  large 
or  too  frequent  bleedings  in  the  beginning,  or  by  giving  hot 
things  too  early,  in  order  to  raise  the  pulse  when  it  began  to  sink, 
or  to  force  a  crisis  before  the  common  period  of  the  disease. 
Some  of  the  medicines  are  supei^uous,  but  I  am  pretty,  sure 
that  none  of  them  are  hurtful.  *  *  *  But  having  once  got  into 
a  method,  which  brought  about  as  many  cures  as  seemed  other- 
wise consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  my  patients,  lying  in  a 
foul  air,  amidst  a  constuit  noise,  and  often  neglected  by  the 
nurses,  I  did  not  attempt  to  reduce  my  practice  to  more  sim- 
plicity than  what  is  mentioned.  Tet,  whatever  confidence  I  may 
have  in  the  directions  which  I  have  published,  I  am  still  ready 
to  alter  any  part  of  them,  upon  a  fair  representation  from  those 
who  have  had  equal  opportunities  with  myself  of  seeing  and 
treating  this  fever.  But  to  oppose  either  mere  theory  or  ana- 
logy from  othOT  fevers,  where  the  similarity  is  so  disputable,  or 
to  oppose  some  general  maxims  from  Hippocrates  or  Sydenham 
to  the  observations  which  I  have  ofi'ered  as  the  result  of  a  long 
and  painful  experience  in  a  distemper  that  no  physician  could 
well  know  but  in  such  circumstances  as  mine,  is  a  manner  of 
writing,  I  must  say,  more  fitted  for  disputations  in  a  school  of 
medicine  than  for  the  instruction  of  a  practical  physician."* 

Dr.  Macbride,  of  Dublin,  says  that  the  ^^  Putrid  OonHnual 
Fever  J  before  Dr.  Langrish's*  time,  was  confounded  with  the  nerv- 
ous ;  but  though  both  nervous  and  inflammatory  fevers,  towards 
the  close,  often  show  that  by  that  time  the  crasis  of  the  blood  is 
destroyed,  yet  we  are  not  to  confound  them  with  this,"  the  putrid 
continual,  ^^  wherein,  from  the  very  beginning,  there  is  some  pecu- 

>  Obseryations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Anny.  Bj  Sir  John  Pringle.  Philad. 
ed.,  p.  895. 

'  **Tbe  Modem  Theory  uid  Practice  of  Phjsio,  bj  Browne  Langrish,  M.  D., 
Lond.  1786." 
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Har  acrimony,  which  dissolyes  the  bond  of  miion  among  the  in- 
sensible particles,  and  allows  them  to  run  into  combinations  oppo- 
site to  the  mild,  smooth,  and  emollient  nature  of  blood  in  the 
healthy  state."^ 

Br.  Willan,  in  speaking  of  the  contagions  typhns  of  London, 
in  1799,  says:  ^^  To  this  contagious  fever,  alone.  Dr.  Gullen  ought 
to  haye  applied  the  denomination  of  typhus  mitior ;  he  has  impro- 
perly comprised  under  it  the  slow  or  nervous  fever,  described  by 
Huxham  and  Gilchrist,  which  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  spe- 
cies of  hectic,  and  is  not  received  by  infection." 

Dr.  James  Sims,  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  although 
disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
dow  nervous  and  the  putrid  fever,  insisted  upon  by  Huxham,  still 
says :  '^I  would  not  by  this  be  undersliood  to  mean  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  reality  between  a  low  nervous  fever,  as  it  is  called, 
and  a  putrid  malignant  one ;  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is ;  but 
am  afraid  that,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  nervous  one,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Huxham,  a  change  is  brought  about  by  his  treatment  of 
it  that  he  Uttle  suspects,  which  is  its  degenerating  into  a  truly 
p«trid  malignant  fever  in  nothing  distinguishable  from  the  oth^ 
described  under  that  appellation.'*^ 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  E»»ay9  and 
Observatione^  1734,  there  is  an  Essay  on  Nervous  Fevers,  by  Dr. 
£beneeer  Gilchrist,  of  Dumfries.  The  disease  described  by  Dr. 
G.  is  evidently  typhoid  fever.  ^^  I  take  thiifeverj'*  he  says,  ^^to 
be  very  differed  in  its  nature  and  changes  from  other  fevere.'' 

In  a  continuation  of  the  same  essay,  in  the  6th  volume.  Dr.  G. 
thus  describes  the  disease.  ^^  The  fever  runs  out  to  the  twentieth, 
twenty-fifth,  thirtieth,  and  sometimes  to  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The 
symptoms  upon  seizure  are  generally  such  as  are  common  to  all 
fevers — coldness,  trembling,  and  frequent  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  nausea,  headache,  and  vomiting ;  while  at  other  times 
it  draws  on  more  insensibly.  *  *  *  From  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  sooner  or  later,  a  delirium  comes  on,  which  is  constant,  and 
lasts  through  the  fever,  but  for  most  part  is  not  very  high ;  the 
tongue  is  black,  chapped,  and  parched.     The  sick  are  faint,  highly 

<  A  Methodioil  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.    By  Datid 
Macbride,  M.  D.    London,  1772,  p.  324. 
•  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonm.,  voL  IL  p.  412. 
s  Obe.  on  Epid.  Dis.,  p.  248,  1776. 
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dispirited^  sigh  heavilj,  and,  when  the  fever  is  yehement,  have  a 
nervous  or  intercepted  breathing.  *  *  *  A  symptomatical  loose- 
ness, or  deafness,  or  both,  accompany  it  to  the  end.  What 
deserves  a  serious  consideration,  is  the  frequent  hemorrhages  or 
bloody  appearances  that  happen.  I  have  known  them  bleed  four 
or  five  pounds  by  the  nose  in  a  few  hours :  bloody  or  sanious  stools, 
an^  very  fetid,  are  observed.  *  *  *  Seldom  do  they  die  soon  in 
the  disease,  though  it  has  been  fatal  before  the  fourteenth  day." 
♦  ♦  4(  i(  rpj^Q  disease,  before  it  makes  its  attack,  gives  sufficient 
warning  sometimes.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  laid 
down,  they  are  low-spirited,  inappetent,  loaded,  sleep  ill,  sigh  fire- 
quently,  groan  involuntarily,  and  feel  inexpressible  disorder,  ac- 
companied with  great  fear,  concern,  and  dejection,  and  perhaps, 
slight  alienation  of  mind."  The  essay  is  long  and  tediously 
stupid,  with  d  priori  reasonings. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  an  interesting  paper  was  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  by  Dr.  Autenrieth, 
Jr.,  on  the  Sporadic  Abdominal  Typhw  of  Young  People,  as  the 
disease  showed  itself  in  the  south  of  Germany.  The  difiierence 
between  it  and  the  typhus  is  distinctly  recognized ;  although,  as 
the  author  remarks,  the  two  diseases  had  generally  been  con- 
founded. Dr.  Autenrieth,  Jr.,  says  expressly,  and  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  disease  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  his  essay 
is  essentially  distinguished  from  typhus;  by  arising  independently 
of  any  contagion  ;  by  the  particular  time  of  life  in  which  it  spon- 
taneously occurs ;  and  by  the  seat  of  the  complaint  being  in  the 
abdomen,  rather  than  the  brain.  Amongst  the  symptoms  which 
the  author  enumerates,  and  which  show  very  clearly  its  identity 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  its  difference  from  typhus,  are  watery 
diarrhoea,  abdominal  pains,  tympanites,  and  epistaxis.  Dr.  Au- 
tenrieth's  sketch  of  the  disease  was  written  from  memory,  while 
he  was  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  he 
refers  to  a  more  exact  and  comprehensive  description  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  be  expected  from  the  hand  of  his  father.  ^^K,"  he  says, 
in  conclusion,  *^by  the  present  attempt,  I  should  be  so  happy  as 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  British  medical  profession  to  the 
knowledge  and  cure  of  this  disease,  I  entertain  the  hope  that,  in 
a  short  time,  the  science  may  be  enlarged,  and  my  design  com- 
pletely attained."  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  attention 
of  British  observers  should  have  been  especially  called  to  this 
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particular  subject — ^the  distmctions  between  these  two  forms  of 
fever — ^fourteen  and  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Autenrieth,  Jr.'s,  paper,  by  two  other  young  continental 
physicians — ^Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  in  1886 ;  and  Dr.  Staberoh, 
of  Berlin,  in  1888. 

I  shall  now  give  a  summary  of  the  investigations  which  have 
been  made,  and  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced,  in 
regard  to  this  very  important  question,  during  the  last  few  years. 

Dr.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  in  a  paper  on  the  typhoid  fever 
of  New  England,  published  in  the  Medical  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  speaks  very  decidedly  of  the  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  descriptions  of  typhus,  given  by  Dr.  Armstrong  and 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
common  fever  of  our  own  country.  These  phenomena,  he  says, 
are  "  widely  different'*  from  those  enumerated  by  the  foregoing 
writers,  as  characteristic  of  the  typhus  which  they  describe;  but 
wheUier  this  want  of  likeness  depends  upon  various  modifying 
circumstances  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
the  two  countries,  or  upon  an  ^^intrinmc  difference'*  in  their 
nature,  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire. 

The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Seienee,  for  September,  1836, 
contains  two  short  letters,  written  by  Dr.  H.  C-  Lombard,  of 
Geneva,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Graves,  on  the  relation  of  the 
tffphus  fever  of  Britain  to  the  typhoid  fever  of  the  Continent. 
Dr.  Lombard  had  for  six  years  been  familiar  with  the  latter 
disease  in  France  and  in  Switzerland,  and,  in  the  fatal  cases,  had 
invariably  found  the  peculiar  lesion  of  Peyer's  glands.  On  Dr. 
Lombard's  arrival  in  Glasgow,  in  1836,  he  was  allowed  by  his 
firiendfl  to  examine  the  body  of  a  fever  patient,  in  whom  he  had 
said  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  presence  of  follicular  disease. 
He  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  finding  the  elliptical  plates 
wholly  unaltered.  On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  was  again  fur- 
nished with  an  opportunity  of  making  two  similar  examinations 
—one  at  the  Meath,  and  one  at  the  Hardwicke  Hospital — and 
here  again  he  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  lesion  of  the 
elliptical  plates.  Dr.  Lombard  alleges  that  he  found  the  symp- 
toms of  the  Britbh  typhus  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
typhoid  fever  of  the  Continent,  but  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
mention  the  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
in  the  two  diseases,  or  forms  of  disease,  the  frequent  occurrence 
19 
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of  typhus  in  old  subjects,  the  absence  of  prominent  abdommal 
symptoms,  and  its  stronglj-marked  contagions  character.  He 
does  not  speak  very  positively  upon  the  subject,  bat  is  unwilHng 
to  admit  that  the  two  diseases  are  specifically  distinct. 

Dr.  Lombard,  on  his  way  home,  visited  the  Fever  Hospitals  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  «nd  London;  and  on  his 
arrival  in  Greneva,  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Dr.  Graves,  bearing 
date  about  one  month  subsequent  to  his  first  communication.  At 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London,  he  found  the  same  state  of 
things  as  he  had  seen  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow;  prominent  cere- 
bral symptoms,  an  abundant  cutaneous  eruption,  infrequeney  of 
abdominal  disorder,  many  patients  of  advanced  age,  and  strong 
evidences  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  fever.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  witnessed  any  autopsies  anywhere  in  EngluML 
At  Liverpool,  he  was  told  that  ulcerations  of  the  ileum  and  coecnm 
were  occasionally  but  by  no  means  constantly  met  with,  and 
that  their  frequency  varied  in  different  seasons.  At  Manchester, 
he  was  informed,  merely,  that  the  ulcerations  of  the  intestines- 
were  by  no  means  always  to  be  found  in  the  fatal  cases.  Ai 
Birmingham,  he  saw  no  patients,  but  was  told  1^  the  medical 
attendants  of  the  fever  wards  in  the  General  Lifirmary,  that,  in 
examinations,  after  death,  ulcerations  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum  were  always  present.  At  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  he 
saw  but  very  few  patients,  but  concludes,  from  Dr.  Tweedie's 
researches,  that  ulcerations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  are  not 
to  be  found  in  more  than  one^fourtii  of  the  fatal  cases,  uid  that 
their  frequency  varies  with  diffiMrent  seasons;  it  being  much 
greater  in  autimm  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

This  constitutes  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  Dr.  Lombard's 
personal  knowledge  of  the  typhus  fever  of  Great  Britain.  In  his 
second  letter,  he  expresses,  very  deddedly,  the  opinion  that  th^ne 
are  two  distinct  and  sqpcyrate  fevers  prevalent  in  Great  Britun ; 
one  of  them  identical  with  the  eantagiou$  tf/phu9y  the  army  tmd 
jail  fever  of  the  French  pathologists ;  tiie  othwr  a  sporadic  disease, 
identical  witii  the  typhoid  fever^  or  dothmenteritiM^  of  the  French. 
He  considers  Ireland  as-  the  source  of  the  former  disease ;  and 
supposes  it  to  be  carried  by  the  Irish,  in  their  annual  migratioiiSy 
to  the  several  large  towns  and  cities  of  the  sister  island.^    In 

>  As  aa  ofbet  to  this  opinion  it  maj  be  remarked  that  Br.  Barker,  many  jsars 
ago,  attributed  the  great  increase  in  the  preTalenoe  of  foTor  which  took  place 
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Glasgow,  it  congtitntes,  he  says,  one-third  of  the  total  nmnber  of 
fever  cases;  in  Dnhlin,  much  less;  and  in  London,  one-fonrth; 
these  proportions  varying  in  different  seasons,  bat  being  greatest 
in  aatnmn. 

Mimy  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  these  letters  were,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  made,  exceedingly  important ;  and  it 
seems  somewhat  singular  that  they  should  not  immediately  have 
rec^ved  a  greater  degree  of  attention  from  British  observers. 
The  conclusions,  however,  in  regard  to  the  exact  degree  of  pro- 
portion in  the  prevalence  of  the  two  fevers,  or  forms  of  fever,  in 
different  cities  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  regard  to  the  exclusive 
ongin  of  typhus  in  Ireland,  and  its  subsequent  diffusion  through 
Scotland  and  England,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  premature 
8fid  gratuitous.  This  precipitancy  of  judgment  would  seem  to 
be  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Dr.  Lombard's  mind ;  for  we  find 
him,  in  1889,  imagining  that  he  had  demonstrated  the  existence 
ot  a  new  disease,  a  true  bilious  f every  differing  both  from  typhoid 
and  fiH)m  the  bilious  remittent  fever,  from  this  worthless  and 
utterly  inadequate  evidence-^he  oootirrence  of  two  cases  of  pro- 
longed bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  one  of  them  in  a  female 
seventy-four  years  old,  the  other  in  a  female  fifty-eight  years  old, 
both  terminating  fatally ;  in  only  one  of  which  was  there  an  ex- 
amination of  the  body,  and  in  this  no  apparent  lesion  of  any  of 
the  organs  !'  In  the  48th  volume  of  the  JSdinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgieai  Jowmal^  there  is  a  very  interesting  notice  of  several 
piqpers,  by  recent  (German  writers,  on  the  abdominal  typhus  of 
that  country,  in  which  the  question  of  the  identity  of  this  disease, 
dearly  and  manifestly  typhoid  fever,  with  the  true  British  typhus 
is  al  least  admitted  to  be  a  legitimate  subject  of  doubt,  and  of 
further  investigation.  Macculloch  insists  very  strongly  that  the 
l^hus  mitior  of  CulleUy  the  low,  nervous  fever,  as  it  is  commonly 
<»dled,  is  essentially  different  from  true  contagious  typhus** 

One  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  history  of  this  in- 
viestigation  is  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gerhard's,  to  which  reference  has 
been  so  frequently  made.  The  leading  facts  contained  in  that 
paper,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  before  us,  have  already 
been  embodied  in  the  prececUng  account;  it  can  be  hardly  neces- 

throa^ut  Ireland,  daxing  and  after  the  year  1810,  to  its  mtrodnotion  firom  the 
Contment  by  the  retiim  of  the  Walcheren  troops,  uid  in  other  ways. 

>  Gazette  M^dicale,  March,  1889.  *  Macculloch  on  Marsh  Ferer,  p.  85. 
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sary,  therefore,  to  repeat  them  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
disease  observed  by  Dr.  Qerhard,  and  Dr.  Pennock,  prevailed 
somewhat  extensively,  there  having  been  admitted  to  the  hospital 
with  it,  between  March  and  August,  1836,  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  patients;  that  it  corresponded  very  exactly  in  its  9ymptcm$ 
to  the  true  typhus ;  that  it  was  clearly  transmissible  by  contagion; 
and  that  the  elliptical  plates  and  the  mesenteric  glands  ware 
found  uniformly  free  from  the  lesion  of  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Ger- 
hard and  Dr.  Pennock  had  both  been  familiar  with  the  latter 
disease,  and  they  were  struck  with  the  wide  difference  between  it 
and  the  typhus  of  1836;  and  to  them  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  fully  pointed  out,  and  clearly  established,  the  most  prominent 
and  essential  points  of  dissemblance  between  the  two  diseases. 

Dr.  Staberoh,  of  Berlin,  after  four  or  five  years'  study  of  con- 
tinued fever  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  after  passing  six  months 
in  Great  Britain,  where  he  had  extensive  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving both  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
the  specific  difference  between  the  two  diseases.^ 

Mr.  Henry  Kennedy,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the  Dublin  Jowr- 
nal  for  March,  1838,  says  that  while  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  in  regard  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  French  and 
British  pathologists,  as  to  the  connection  between  intestinal  le- 
sions and  continued  fever,  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  him 
of  seeing  the  common  fever  of  Paris  and  of  Geneva ;  and  to  his 
surprise  he  found  it  in  many  particulars  different  firom  the  typhus 
of  his  own  country.  Two  years  of  subsequent  uninterrupted 
study  of  the  subject  convinced  him  ^^  that  the  fevers  of  the  two 
countries  are  of  different  types,  and  that  typhus  may  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  be  distinguished  from  the  gastro-enterie 
fever  of  the  French." 

In  the  early  part  of  1839,  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  under  favorable  circum- 
stances a  small  number  of  cases  of  continued  fever  in  England. 
Dr.  Shattuck  had  been  idready  familiar  with  the  typhoid  fever  of 
Paris,  where  he  had  then  recently  been  engaged  in  its  investiga- 
tion, under  Louis.  It  was  at  the  particular  request  of  Louis,  as 
well  as  from  his  own  warm  interest  in  this  very  important  ques- 
tion of  diagnosis,  that  his  observations  were  made.  He  saw 
thirteen  cases  of  continued  fever,  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 

>  BablmJoiinL  of  Med.  Scieooe,  July,  1888. 
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ifbere  he  says,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Tweedie  the  attend- 
ing physician,  and  of  Mr.  Goodfellow  the  resident  medical  officer, 
eyerj  facility  f^r  the  examination  of  the  patients  and  for  anato- 
mical researches  was  afforded  him.  An  account  of  these  cases 
was  communicated  by  Dr.  Shattuok  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
Observation  of  Paris.  They  were  subsequently  made  the  ground- 
work of  an  elaborate  memoir  of  nearly  seventy  pagesj'^by  M. 
Yalleix,  which  is  contained  in  the  October  and  November  num- 
bers of  the  Archives  QSnSrales  de  Midecine^  of  Paris,  for  1839. 
Dr.  Shattuck's  own  history  of  his  observations  was  published  in 
tiie  Medical  Examiner  for  February  29,  and  March  7,  1840. 
As  M.  Yalleix's  analysis  and  comparison  are  founded  entirely 
upon  the  cases  furnished  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  the  former,  excepting  to  say  that  the 
author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers  are  both  to  be  met  with  in  England,  and  that  they  are  dis- 
tinct diseases. 

Dr.  Shattuck's  paper  contains  histories,  more  or  less  complete 
and  extensive,  of  six  of  the  thirteen  cases.  The  first  of  these 
was  clearly  enough  identical  with  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris  uid 
New  England.  The  patient  was  twenty-two  years  old;  and  in 
addition  to  many  symptoms  common  to  both  diseases,  there  were 
meteorism  and  diarrhoea;  and  on  examination  after  death,  the 
characteristic  lesion  of  the  elliptical  plates  and  the  mesenteric 
glands,  although  moderate  in  extent,  was  present.  Nothing  is 
said  in  the  report  of  this  case  of  any  cutaneous  eruption.  The 
second  case  corresponded  in  its  most  prominent  features  to  the 
typhus  fever  of  the  Irish  writers,  uid  of  Dr.  Gerhard.  There  was 
no  meteorism,  and  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  was  covered 
with  numerous  spots,  of  a  dark  red  color,  imperfectly  disappear- 
ing on  pressure,  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin  or  of  a  small  pea, 
grouped  together.  The  elliptical  plates  and  the  mesenteric 
glands  were  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  the  third  case,  the  disease 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  clearly  marked.  The  symptoma- 
tology was  rather  that  of  typhoid  than  of  typhus  fever;  but 
along  with  four  or  five  lenticular  rose  spots  on  the  abdomen, 
slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  disappearing  on 
pressure,  there  were  other  spots  grouped  together,  not  raised 
above  the  surface.  The  history  of  the  case  is  not  very  full.  The 
fourth  case  was  evidently  enough,  I  think,  one  of  typhus  fever. 
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The  abdominal  symptoms  were  yery  sli^tlj  marked;  there  were 
redness  and  suffiision  of  the  eyes,  and  the  deep  red  grouped 
.eruption  o?er  ihe  skin  of  the  body  and  arms.  In  the  fifth  case, 
which  is  briefly  described,  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain.  There 
were  no  abdominal  symptoms,  and  both  eruptions  seem  to  ha^e 
Jbeen  present,  as  in  the  third  ease.  The  sixth  and  last  ease  is 
reported  more  at  length.  It  resulted  fatally,  and  after  six  days 
j^  mild  uid  damp  weather,  the  abdominal  viscera  were  remoyed 
jBrom  the  body  and  exiunined.  There  was  no  i^preciable  aJteradon 
iOf  the  elliptical  plates,  or  the  mesenteric  glands.  Dr.  Shattuck 
^eems  disposed  to  consider  this  case  as  one  of  typhoid  feyer. 
There  w|U9  diarrhoea,  and  the  abdomen  was  somewhat  swollen* 
It  was  tender  on  pressure,  but  so  also  were  the  limbs.  There 
were  few  lenticular  rose  spots  upon  the  abdomen,  but  thej 
w^e  followed  by  an  abundant  petechial  eruption,  of  a  deep  red 
4^1or,  scarcely  disappearing  on  pressure,  not  raised  aboye  the 
skin,  and  extending  oyer  the  body  and  limbs.  It  ought  to  be 
added  that  this  patient,  who  up  to  that  period  had  been  in  good 
health,  was  seized  with  the  disease  the  day  after  she  had  been 
^mployed  in  washing  the  clothes  of  the  porter  of  the  hospital, 
who  had  just  died  of  feyer. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  out  in  detail  Dr.  Shattuck's 
analysis  and  c<miparison  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  his  cases. 
Throwing  out  one  of  the  cases,  he  divides  the  remaining  twelve 
into  two  series — ^the  first  corresponding  in  its  general  features  to 
typhoid  fever — and  the  second  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the 
absence  of  abdominal  symptoms,  of  the  lesions  of  the  glands  of 
Peyer,  by  presence  of  a  peculiar  eruption,  and  by  the  liability  to 
Ae  disease  on  the  part  of  older  persons.  The  first  series  consists 
i^  three  cases,  one  of  which  torminated  fatally ;  the  seocmd  consists 
pf  nine  cases,  four  of  which  were  fatal. 

These  observations,  although  few  in  number,  are  very  valuable. 
They  were  made  under  interesting  circumstances,  by  a  competent 
And  accomplished  observer ;  and  they  show  conclusively,  so  far 
as  they  go,  that  many  cases  at  least  of  the  continued  fever  of 
Britain,  may  readily  be  distinguished  during  life  from  the  typhoid 
fever  of  France  and  our  own  country;  and  that  they  are  not  cha- 
ractorised  by  the  same  anatomical  lesion  which  is  present  in  the 
lattor. 

The  forty-fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
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Jo¥jm€(l  eontainfl  some  observations  on  Continaed  Ferer,  as  it 
occnn  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  hospitals,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  editors,  by  Dr.  Robert  Perry.  The  only  thing  in  these  obser- 
vations which  it  is  at  all  important  for  me  to  notice,  is  the  view 
which  Dr.  Perry  takes  of  the  relations  between  dothinenteritis  and 
tjfplwsfever.  He  looks  upon  the  intestinal  lesion  as  an  accidental 
tCompUcation  of  typhus  fever,  and  not  less  frequently,  also,  of 
tfnallpox ;  and  says  that,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  the  intestine  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in 
dothinenteritis  itself,  which  disease,  he  says,  may  also  exist  as  an 
4ifibction  per  «e,  chiuracteriied  by  its  peculiar  symptoms ;  and 
from  his  enumeration  of  these  symptoms,  it  is  very  certain  that 
he  has  reference  to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Dr.  Perry's 
olMervationa,  Botwithstandi^g  their  extent,  and  he  speaks  of  hav- 
ing made  three  hundred  4kUtopsies,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
aecurate  and  discriminating  to  aid  us  much  in  the  settlement  oif 
nice  and  difficult  questions  of  diagnosis,  like  the  one  under  co»- 
•aid^ation. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1840,  Dr.  Alexander  P.  Stewart  read, 
before  the  Parisian  Medical  Society,  a  valuable  paper  upon  the 
question  of  the  identity  or  non4d^itity  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers.  This  paper  is  contained  in  the  EdivJmrgh  Medical  and 
jSurgical  Journal^  for  October,  1840.  Dr.  Stewart  says  that 
when  he  began,  in  1836,  the  practical  study  of  fever,  he  was 
much  struck  with  the  simultaneous  occurrence,  in  the  wards  of 
the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  of  two  sets  qf  easeSy  in  which  the 
^mptoms,  however  little  most  of  them  might  seem  to  differ^  when 
viewed  individual^,  presented,  when  taken  collectively,  charcuten 
4o  markkd  as  to  defy  misconception,  and  to  enable  the  observer  is 
form  with  the  utmost  precision  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  iks 
disease,  and  the  lesions  to  be  revealed  by  dissection.  In  one  class 
of  cases,  the  affection,  when  it  was  mild  in  its  character,  and  of 
short  duration,  was  not  attended  by  any  eruption ;  while  those 
oases  in  which  it  was  fatal  presented  an  abundant  aiid  generally 
a  profuse  eruption ;  but  in  the  other  class  of  cases,  which  equally, 
and  even  in  a  much  higher  proportion,  went  on  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation,  there  was  rarely  any  and  at  most  only  a  very  scanty  erup« 
tioQ.  Dr.  Stewart  also  noticed  that  the  disease,  in  the  latter 
class  of  cases,  was  much  more  gradual  in  its  progress  and  pro* 
longed  in  its  duration  than  in  tiie  former ;  and,  finally,  to  comr 
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plete  the  contrast,  already  so  striking,  dissection  proved  the  exist- 
ence in  the  one  disease  of  most  extensive  local  lesions,  and  in 
the  other  the  absence  of  all  prominent  local  lesions  whatsoever. 
Dr.  Stewart  then  proceeds  to  consider  at  some  length  the  leading 
features  of  difference  between  these  two  diseases,  in  regard  to 
their  origin,  their  proximate  causes,  their  course  and  duration, 
some  of  their  symptoms,  some  of  their  anatomical  lesions,  and 
their  treatment.  He  considers  it  settled  that  the  poison  of  typhus 
is  frequently  generated  by  the  crowding  together  of  great  num- 
bers of  individuals  in  close  and  unventilated  places,  while  the 
similar  origin  of  typhoid  fever  is,  at  least,  very  doubtful ;  that 
typhus  is  eminently  contagious,  while  typhoid  fever  is  so  to  a 
much  more  limited  extent,  and  only  under  peculiar  circumstances; 
that  the  mean  duration  of  typhus  is  much  less  than  that  of  typhoid 
fever ;  that  relapses  are  as  common  in  the  latter  as  they  are  rare 
in  the  former ;  that  well-marked  crises  occur  frequently  in  typhus, 
but  never  in  typhoid  fever ;  that  the  symptoms  connected  with 
the  abdomen  and  that  the  cutaneous  eruption  are  very  dissimilar 
in  the  two  diseases;  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
anatomical  lesions ;  and  that  the  treatment  which  may  be  best 
adapted  to  one  disease  may  be  most  unsuited  to  the  other. 

Dr.  Stewart  had  studied  typhus  fever  in  Glasgow,  and  typhoid 
fever  both  in  Glasgow  and  Paris,  before  the  publication  of  his 
very  interesting  and  instructive  paper ;  and -many  of  his  conclu- 
sions are  founded  upon  his  own  careful  observations  of  the  two 
diseases.  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that,  amongst  the  many  observers  whom  he  quotes  in  support  of 
the  views  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  paper  to  establish  and  to 
illustrate,  he  should  have  wholly  overlooked  the  researches  of  our 
countryman.  Dr.  Gerhard,  who,  by  his  history  of  the  epidemic 
typhus  of  Philadelphia,  in  1836,  had  done  more  than  any  other 
observer  towards  determining  the  very  questions  which  constitute 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Stewart's  essay. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  notice  here,  very  briefly,  some  re- 
marks upon  this  subject,  appended  to  an  elaborate  prise  essay, 
on  the  sources  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  continued  fevers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Dr.  William  Davidson,  of  Glas- 
gow. Dr.  Davidson  institutes  a  loose  general  comparison  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  two  fevers,  and  pronounces  them  nearly  or  quit 
identicaL     He  gets  over  the  difference  in  regard  to  diarrhoea,  by 
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attributing  its  frequency  in  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris  to  the 
neglect  of  the  French  to  use  purgatives,  and  to  the  consequent 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface,  by  the  retained  feces. 
The  seeming  difference  in  relation  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
meteorism  in  the  two  diseases,  he  explains  by  supposing  that  the 
French  apply  this  term  to  much  slighter  distensions  of  the  abdo- 
men than  would  justify  the  English  in  its  use.  He  quotes  Dr. 
Lombard  to  show  that  the  symptoms  of  the  two  fevers  are  the 
same.  Dr.  Lombard's  opinions  upon  this  subject  may  be  very 
sound ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  his  observations^  so  far  as 
the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  are  concerned,  were  too  few  and 
too  hurried  to  be  of  any  value  whatever.  Dr.  Davidson  admits 
that  the  intestinal  lesion  is  very  rare  on  his  side  of  the  channel, 
and  almost  invariable  on  the  other;  but  this  circumstance  he 
aeems  to  suppose  may  be  accounted  for  by  differences  of  climate', 
diet,  habits,  &c.  So  far  as  Dr.  Gerhard's  researches  are  con- 
cerned, in  relation  particularly  to  the  lesions,  he  begs  the  ques- 
tion entirely,  by  implying  that  the  disease  which  he  describes 
coold  hardly  have  been  British  typhus,  since  fifty  consecutive 
inspections  of  that  disease  could  not  be  made  without  finding  one 
decided  instance  of  alterations  in  the  intestinal  follicles.  He 
also  misunderstands  Dr.  Gerhard,  in  representing  him  as  resting 
liis  diagnosis  of  typhus  almost  exclusively  on  the  absence  of  the 
lesion,  and  as  admitting  the  almost  perfect  identity  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  two  diseases,  neither  of  which  does  Dr.  Gerhard  do. 
Ld  conclusion,  he  admits  that  ^HJie  strength  of  his  argument'*  in 
favor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  fevers  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  admitted  that  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  occurred  with 
no  intestinal  lesidn.  After  the  full  exposition  which  has  been 
given  of  this  particular  point,  and  the  extreme  infrequency  which 
has  been  shown  of  the  occurrence  itself,  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
the  argument  deduced  from  it  is  characterized  by  anything  rather 
than  strength. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  and  mode  of  action  of  the  poison 
of  fever  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hudson,  physician  to  the  Navan  Fever 
Hospital,  republished  in  this  country  in  connection  with  the 
above-mentioned  Essay  in  Dr.  Dunglison's  Medical  Library ^  the 
author  takes  the  opposite  view  of  this  subject  He  recognizes 
the  essential  dissimilarity  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers;  and 
gives  the  valuable  results  of  his  own  personal  observations  in  the 
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following  words :  ^^  In  the  Navan  Fever  HoqiiUl  there  have  beea^ 
for  the  last  seven  years,  almost  always  two  distinct  form$  4f 
fever  pr€»emt;  one  or  the  other  ocoaskmally  prefMndenting,  so 
as  at  times  nearly  to  exclade  the  other*  Thus,  for  the  first  three 
years,  the  prominent  features  were  pain,  tenderness  and  meteot- 
jsm  of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea,  and  not  unfreq aently  these  symp- 
toms combined  with  catarrh ;  several  cases  of  perforation  of  the 
ileum  occurred  towards  the  dose  <^  this  period ;  petediiad  weno 
not  frequent,  and  were  late  in  their  a{^>earance,  and  we  had  few 
instances  of  communication  by  contagion.  During  the  three  fol- 
lowing years  a  highly  contagious  fever  prevailed,  and  the  symp- 
toms and  treatment  were  completely  different  ;'^delirkim,  subsultua, 
dysphagia,  being  the  ordinary  symptoms,  and  diMThosa  bdng 
rarely  met  with ;  nearly  every  case  presented  the  weasly  efflores- 
cence, and  instances  of  contagion  were  ms  numerous  as  they  had 
Jbeen  rare  previously.  During  tiie  present  summer,  the  previilr 
ing  type  has  been  the  abdominal  fever  of  the  fivst  period,  and 
instuices  of  typhus  are  infirequent,  certainly  not  a  fourth  of  the 
whole,  and  sent  exclusively  from  a  district  in  which  the  epideittic 
of  last  year  still  lingers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Pathological  Society,  Jaauaiy  31, 
1846,  Dr.  Greene  stated  that,  whenever  he  met  with  the  pb^ 
aomena  so  accurately  described  by  Louis,  as  bdonging  to  tyi^ioid 
lever,  he  invariably  concluded  that  follicular  disease  of  the  in- 
testine was  present.' 

Many  of  the  French  writers  upon  typhoid  fever,  of  the  present 
period,  seem  to  indine  to  the  opinion  that  the  eamp  tmd  jaii 
fever  of  former  observers,  and  the  typhus  of  the  British  authoia, 
are  identical  with  that  of  their  own  country.  In  1837,  tlie  Boyal 
Academy  of  Medicine  crowned  with  one  of  its  prizes  a  memoir 
by  M.  Gaultier  de  Glaubry,  upon  the  differences  and  analogies 
between  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  the  conclusion  of  which 
memoir  is  in  these  words:  ^' There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing 
/typhus  from  typhoid  fever,  in  relation  either  to  the  lesions  or 
the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases."  The  same  writer,  as  kte  as 
October,  1839,  says  that  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases  is 
henceforth  put  beyond  doubt  It  is  proper  to  add  that,  at  the 
aame  time,  the  Academy  bestowed  a  seoond  prise  upon  another 

1  J)«bUa  Hoqpital  OaMtte,  Hireh*  1S46. 
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MMDoir  vpon  tbe  sane  Bubjeot,  in  which  the  opporite  doctrine  i 
•dToesled.  Jb  regard  to  the  memoir  of  GrMhiw  de  Olanbrj,  k 
16  important  to  state  that  his  olgect  is  to  demonstrate  the  identity 
of  die  typhoid  feyer  of  Paris,  and  the  jail,  army,  and  camp  foyers 
of  the  eonttnent  of  Enrope.  ffe  formal^f  jmU  mMe  the  British 
tfphu$.  He  insists,  as  though  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  points 
in  his  argument,  upon  the  constimt  presence,  in  the  continentid 
jail  and  camp  fever,  of  the  lesion  of  Peyer's  glands.  This  ques- 
tion has  since  been  rery  fully  discussed  by  the  Royal  Academy. 
I  only  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  Umt  the  question  is  quite 
4iffurent  from  the  one  now  before  us. 

In  the  Arehive$  CHn^rmUe  de  Mideeine  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  there  is  an  interesting  history  of  a  supposed  epidemic 
typhus  foTer,  which  prevailed  at  Bheims,  between  the  first  of 
Oolober  1889,  and  April  1840,  by  M.  H.  Landouzy;  in  the 
ooorse  of  which  the  author  considers,  at  some  length,  this  question 
of  the  diffnrenees  and  resemblances  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers.  The  epidemic  was  confined  to  the  inmates  of  a  certain 
quurter  of  the  prison  of  Rheims,  and  to  Uiose  whose  occupations 
broQ^t  them  into  close  connection  with  the  patients  after  they 
were  removed  from  the  prison  to  the  hospital,  where  they  were 
aU  immediately  and  suocesstvely  taken  on  the  appearance  of  the 
fever.  The  entire  number  of  cases  was  one  hundred  and  thirty^ 
eight,  one  hundred  and  three  of  which  were  amongst  the  inmates 
tii  the  prison;  the  remaining  thirty-five  conusting  of  physicians, 
medical  students,  nurses,  and  others  connected  with  the  hospital 
where  the  patients  were  treated. 

There  are  some  circumstances  whidi  render  the  histcny  of  this 
particular  epidemic  one  of  great  value.  I  will  mention  cmly  one, 
and  that  is,  that  all  the  eases  came  under  the  observatioii  of  the 
medical  attendants  immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  This  is  rarely  the  case  in  hospital  practice;  and,  in  the 
{Nreeent  instance,  it  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
the  earliest  phenomena  of  the  disease.  I  shall  give  a  brief 
abstract  of  its  history. 

Amongst  the  first  and  most  promin^it  symptoms  of  the  epidemie 
was  stupor.  It  frequently  showed  itself  as  early  as  the  second  or 
third  <ky,  and  continued  until  it  was  lost  in  coma  or  delirium* 
IL  LaadoQsy  does  not  mean  by  tins  stupor  any  degree  of  mere 
somnolence,  or  coma.     He  thinks  that  it  differs  from  either  of 
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these  states.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  half- 
demented  and  stupid  astonishment.  This  is  the  gtupor  attonitus 
of  Foes.  In  half  the  cases  it  was  strongly  marked,  in  the  other 
half  it  was  sli^t  in  degree.  M.  Landonzj  thinks  that  it  ccmieB 
on  earlier  and  is  more  striking  than  the  same  symptom  in  typhoid 
fever.  True  somnolence  and  coma  appeared  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  later  in  the  disease,  often  about  the  tenth  day.  Profound 
coma,  so  that  the  patient  •  could  not  be  roused,  existed  in  only 
twelve  cases.  Delirium  was  very  common,  usually  making  its 
appearance  between  the  third  and  the  eighth  day.  It  was  gene- 
rally low  and  muttering  in  its  character,  and  in  fatal  cases  it 
continued  until  death.  Headache  was  uniformly  present  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  It  was  for  the  most  part  dufl 
and  heavy,  and  felt  especia^y  over  the  eyes.  It  continued  for  an 
uncertain  period  of  time,  gradually  disappearing  or  losing  itself 
in  coma  or  delirium.  SubnUiu$  tendtnum  was  common  and 
strongly  marked  in  grave  cases.  Redness  of  the  eyes,  tinnittu 
auriumy  and  deafness  were  present  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  but  differed  in  no  obvious  particulars  from  the  same  symp- 
toms in  typhoid  fever.  There  was  great  loss  of  muscular  strength 
from  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

In  every  case  except  the  first,  which  was  not  carefrdly  ex- 
amined, there  was  an  abundant  cutaneous  eruption,  consisting  of 
small  spots  or  ecchymoses,  as  M.  Landouzy  calls  them,  of  a  red, 
violet,  or  black  color,  not  elevated  above  the  skin,  and  not  db- 
appearing  on  pressure.  They  were  always  found  on  the  chest, 
often  also  on  the  abdomen,  and  in  some  cases  they  extended  to 
the  arpis  and  legs.  They  commonly  showed  themselves  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  gradually  faded  away  between  the 
tenth  and  the  eighteenth.  They  were  abundant  and  confluent 
in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  The  bodies  of  the 
sick  exhaled  a  strong,  offensive  odor,  resembling  that  of  mice.   - 

In  regard  to  the  absence  of  appetite,  to  thirst,  the  state  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  mouth,  nothing  special  was  observed  differing 
from  what  occurs  in  typhoid  fever.  Nausea  was  present  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  in  all  the  cases.  Meteorism  and 
abdominal  pains  were  uniformly  absent.  Th^e  was  diarrhoea  at 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  in  only  four  cases.  In  all  the  others, 
there  was  no  apparent  disturbance  in  ike  functions  of  theintesti- 
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ml  eanal.  The  boweb  were  more  inclined  to  constipation  than 
to  looseness. 

A  distinct,  well-marked,  sibilant  rhonchns  was  present  ip  all 
the  oases.  Th^e  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  frequency  of  the 
poke.  It  was  full  and  large,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  resisting.  There  was  nothing  nnnsnal  in  the  appearance 
of  the  blood.  Epistaxis  occurred  in  only  eight  cases.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  was  uniformly  elevated;  the  heat  was  dry 
and  burning.  In  no  instance  was  there  gangrene  of  any  part  of 
the  body. 

The  contagious  character  of  the  epidemic  was  very  manifest, 
as  has  already  been  intimated.  Three  physicians,  six  medical 
jtudents,  twelve  nurses,  and  other  attendants  on  the  sick,  after 
they  had  been  transferred  from  the  prison  to  the  hospital,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  thirty-five,  contracted  the  fever.  Amongst  these 
tjiere  were  nine  deaths,  or  one  in  four,  nearly ;  while  amongst  the 
one  hundred  and  three  prisoners  there  were  only  eight  deaths,  or 
one  in  thirteen,  nearly.  None  of  the  nurses  who  had  had  typhus 
fever  in  1814  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  but  two  medical 
students  and  one  physician  who  had  had  typhoid  fever,  the 
former  six  months  and  the  latter  twenty  years  previously,  suf- 
fered v^  severely. 

Of  one  hundred  and  four  patients  in  whom  the  age  was  accu- 
rately ascertained,  sixty  were  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  old, 
thirty-six  were  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  eight  were  from  fifty  to 
seventy. 

The  quarter  of  the  prison  in  which  the  disease  commenced,  and 
to  which  it  was  almost  exclusively  confined,  was  originally  in- 
tended to  accommodate  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  inmates ;  it 
had  usually  contained  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  at  the  time  when  the  epidemic  appeared,  its  population 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  foregoing  circumstances  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  local  epidemic,  correspond  to  the  phenomena  which 
we  have  found  to  occur  in  typhus  fever.  But,  according  to  M. 
Landousy,  in  the  six  autopsies  which  were  made,  the  intestinal 
lesions  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  were  present.  The  ellip- 
tical plates  were  either  thickened  and  elevated,  or  they  were  the 
seats  of  ulcerations,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  corresponding  to 
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them  were  aikrged.    The  spleen  was  not  increased  in  sise  in 
any  of  the  cases;  in  four  it  seemed  somewhat  softened. 

In  this  epidemic;  if  entire  reliance  ietohe  placed  upon  the  06- 
eervation  of  ite  hi9tariem^  there  seems  to  have  been  a  nnion  is  the 
same  cases  of  many  of  tib^  elements  which  are  generally  foond 
confined  eiAer  to  one  or  the  other  forms  of  continned  ferer. 
The  symptoms  of  contagions  typfans  were  fonnd  in  connec^n 
with  Uie  follicular  lesion  of  typhoid  ferer.  Is  it  possible  that, 
even  admitting  the  two  diseases  to  be  essentially  dissimilar,  nnder 
certain  circumstances  the  causes  of  both  may  be  so  commingled, 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  mixed  disease  in  which  liiere  is  a  combination 
of  the  elements  of  both  7  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this,  as  weli 
aa  all  analogous  questions,  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  d  priori 
reasoning,  howeter  plausible  and  ingenious,  but  by  simple,  cars- 
ful,  r^oroos  observation.  M.  Laadouzy^  im  the  case  before  us,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  true  and  sound  philosophy,  says,  that  we  must  await 
the  results  of  ulterior  observation  before  we  shaU  be  able  to  settle, 
ddfaiitivdy,  this  great  question  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  these 
several  forms  of  £efver.  ^In  elEsct/'  he  adds,  ^if  in  all  future 
epidemics  of  the  typhus^f  camps,  of  jails,  of  hoepitals^  ftc,  we 
&id,  as  m  that  of  Bheims,  complete  absence  of  disease  of  Ae 
spleen,  and  great  differences  between  the  symptoms  and  those  of 
tjphoid  fever,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  conclusion  that 
typbu9  and  typhoid  fever  are  smalogous  and  not  id^itical  dis- 
eases. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  in  one  qpidemic  diar- 
rhoea is  absent,  in  another  the  petechial  eruption,  in  another  the 
rose  spots,  and  so  on,  we  must  conclude  that  these  difierenoes 
depend  only  up6n  variations  in  the  action  of  the  epidemic  cause, 
and'  thai  the  dkease  is,  in  its  nature  and  essence,  identical  wifli 
typhoid  fever."  M.  Landousy's  conclusion,  in  regard  to  the 
epidemic  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  is,  that  the 
resemblances  between  it  and  typhdd  fever  are  so  numerous  as  to 
induce  him  to  look  upon  the  twxy  diseases  as  analogous;  but  that 
the  differences  between  them  aare  aW  too  numerous  to  allow  him 
to  regard  them  as  identical. 

I  shall  conclude  this  historical  survey  of  facts  and  opinions, 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  diagnosis  before  us,  by  a  short  re- 
ference to  an  article  contained  in  the  July  and  October  numbers 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for  1841.  This  arti- 
cle contains  a  pretty  full  eicposition  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
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tion,  ftnd  abating  some  mere  smairtaiesBesm  itfr  mtdeismo  of  Chiis- 
tison,  Gerhard,  Lombwrd,  and  Staberek,  it  is  mtten  in  a  good* 
apirii,  aa  weH  as  with  fatmeeg  and  ability.  Its  noble  tribute  to 
Louis  has  already  been'  notioed.  The  writer  of  the  paper,  aftM"' 
an  examination  of  all  the  accessible  and  Talid  evidence  in  Ifee' 
ease,  eomes  to  tiie  oonehiBieB  that  the  contagioiiB  typhus  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  typhoid  fever  of  France  are  different  tHgrieties^ 
only,  and  not  distinct  $peeie9  of  disease.  I  have  already  gone 
over  nearly  all  the  ground  oocnpied  by  this  writer;  I  shall  hav^ 
ODcadon,  therefore,  to  notice  ody  two  or  three  of  his  statementiy 
and  opinions.  The  most  important  of  these,  in  its  connection  wiA^ 
the  diagnosis  of  the  two  diseases,  is  this :  in  his  tabular  compari- 
son of  typhoid  fever  and  typhus,  he  sets  dewn,  so  far  as  the  ab^ 
doodnal  lesion  is  concerned,  a$  typlm^  all  die  cases  of  fever  oo- 
ctDrring  in  Britain ;  thus  settling  beforehand  the  very  quesli&n  at 
iamuy  m  relation^  at  leawt,  to  one  of  its  elements.  The  writer  ad^ 
nits  that  the  two  forms  of  fever  may  generally  be  distinguidied 
dnriBg  life,  but  aOeges  that  there  are  cases  in  which  such  cis^ 
tinetion  cannot  be  established.  The  number  and  authenticity  of 
these  latter,  are,  certainly,  thus  far,  very  limited ;  and  if  a  differenoe 
of  spngtmiudoloffjf^  it^fieiemtly  marked  to  begeneraUy  andreadUy 
recogmiedy  corrt^ponding  eontUmfiy  ixnih  a  mo9t  imiportant  differ^ 
enerm  the  tiate  of  certain  organsy  found  in  ftxtal  caeeo,  ienotnulo' 
qtuKte  toi  cmutitute  eepmrate  disea$€$r  it  «s  not  ea$y  toeee  in  vfhat 
radioal  nom>logieai  diatinetionB  are  to  be  found.  In  order  to  ao- 
OMnt  for  the  great  differences  in  the  appearances  of  the  eruptions 
in  the  two  diseases,  the  reviewer  suggests  the  hypothesis,  certainly 
ia^nrobaUe  and  gratuitous  enough,  that  the  lesions  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  intestine  may  be  supplementary  of  eaoh  other ;  a^most  facile 
method,,  aasmredly,  of  disposing  of  a  difficulty. 

Sudiis  the  history,  as  full  and  fair  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
it^  of  the  reeent  investigations  in  regard  to  the  relations  between 
^pkoid  and  typhus  fevers..  Excepting  those  of  M.  Landou^, 
it  nrisme  to  me  that  diey  all  go  to  show  that  the  two  diseases  are 
ra«fioaUy  and  essentially  dissimilar.  I  have  no  wish,  whatever, 
to  make  out  a  eau  in  this  matter.  I  would  avoid,  scrupulously, 
anything  like  special  pleading.  The  truth,  as  Louis's  motto  from 
Bfoasasaa  sajs^  is  in  the  things,  in  the  fieurts  and  tlmr  relations, 
not  in  my  mind,  which  attempts  to  judge  and  to  interpret  them. 
I  am  anxious  only  that  this  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,  should  be 
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ascertiuned.  That  this  has  been  done,  absolutely  and  definitiYely, 
I  do  not  pretend.  That  typhoid  and  typhus  ferers  are,  clearly 
and  nneqaiyocaUy,  fundamentally  distinct  diseases,  may  not  hare 
been  positiyely  demonstrated.  I  admit,  tiiat  the  piq>er  of  M. 
Landouiy  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  question.  But,  a$  Km 
been  remarked  hefwe,  whether  the  two  cUseoie*  be  or  be  not  sped- 
fiealhf  and  noeohgically  unlike  each  other,  it  ii  equally  important 
that  the  wide  differences  which  confessedly  do  exist  between  them 
should  be  pointed  out,  and  their  real  relations  established.  This 
I  haye  endeayored,  so  far  as'  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
oould  enable  me,  faithfully  and  truly  to  do. 

In  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  former  camp  and  jail  feyers  of 
the  European  continent,  either  with  typhoid  feyer  or  with  typhus, 
it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  a  positiye  conclusion.  Louis  thinks 
that  they  were  typhoid,  others  think  that  they  were  typhus.  It 
is  probable,  as  I  haye  already  said,  that  both  forms  of  feyer  may 
haye  preyailed.  At  any  rate,  the  descriptions  giyen  of  them  are 
generally  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  now  to  decide 
this  question  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  quite  as  well, 
perhaps,  not  to  attempt  its  solution  at  all, 

A  friendly  critic,  in  an  American  medical  journal,  expresses 
some  surprise  at  the  opinions  contained  in  the  aboye  paragraph. 
He  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  continental  camp  and 
jail  feyers  were  true  typhus,  differing  essentially  from  typhoid 
feyer.  Since  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  I  haye  read 
carefully  the  prize  memoir  of  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  upon  this 
question,  and  I  heard  a  part  of  the  yery  full  and  animated  dis- 
cussions, of  which  it  has  recently  been  the  subject  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Paris.  These  inyestigations  haye  fully 
confirmed  me  in  the  soundness  of  the  foregoing  conclusionB.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  detailed  and  elaborate  work  of  M.  Gaultier 
de  Claubry,  without  being  conyinced  diat  many  of  the  epidemics 
preyailing  in  the  armies  and  prisons  throughout  yarious  portions 
of  the  Continent,  fironul804  to  1814,  corresponded  in  all  respects 
to  typhoid  fever^  while  in  other  instances  the  disease  was  true  Irish 
typhus. ' 

In  my  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science,  I  haye 
endeayored  to  ascertain  and  to  point  out  the  true  princijdes  of 
nosological  diagnosis ;  I  haye  attempted  to  lay  down  the  rules  by 
which  we  ought  to  be  goyemed  in  deciding  upon  the  individuality 
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of  any  given  disease.  I  do  not  propose,  here,  to  enter  again 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject;  I  wish  merely  to  say  that  the 
elements  which  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  possess  in  common 
are  neither  more  numerous  nor  more  striking  than  those  which 
are  possessed  in  common  by  many  other  diseases  admitted  to  be 
essentially  dissimilar  from  each  other.  Would  not  smcUlpoz  be 
constantly  confounded  with  ti/phuiy  if  neither  of  these  diseases 
was  marked  by  any  distinctive  cutaneous  eruption  ?  In  a  note  to 
the  chapter  in  my  essay,  just  referred  to,  I  have  said:  ^^Let 
me  here  add  that  this  question  of  the  essential  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  of  these  two  diseases — typhus  and  typhoid  fever-— one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  questions  of  specific  diagnosis 
that' has  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  physicians — ^if  submitted 
to  the  test  of  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down,  and  fairly 
tried  by  them— cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  their  fundamental  dissimilarity.  The  two  diseases 
will  be  found  to  approach  each  other  very  closely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  morbid  processes  and  phenomena — I  mean,  general 
fever  of  the  typhoidal  type,  certain*  changes  in  the  composition 
and  quality  of  the  blood,  and  certain  nervous  symptoms — which 
are  common  to  many  diseaseSy  andj  for  this  reason^  of  but  small 
value  as  diagnostic  or  distinctive  characters;  while  they  are 
sepurated  clearly  and  broadly  from  each  other,  by  the  presence 
in  one,  and  the  absence  from  the  other,  of  very  strongly  marked 
and  constant  anatomical  lesions,  and  of  groups  of  symptoms 
equally  striking,  constant,  and  characteristic.  Any  principles 
of  diagnosis,  or  any  rules  of  reasoning,  that  make  true  typhus 
fever  and  typhoid  fever  essentially  one  specific  disease,  will  make 
smallpox,  and  oriental  plague,  also,  nothing  but  varieties  or 
modifications  of  the  same  single  disease.  This  result  will  be 
found  to  be  absolutely  unavoidable."' 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  my  work  on  fever.  This  question  of  the  true  relationship 
between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  still  remains  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. It  has  been  extensively  discussed,  both  in  England 
and  France,  and  the  opinion  of  the  profession  is  still  divided.  I 
have  watched  this  discussion  closely  and  dispassionately,  and  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  induce  me  in  any  degree  to  modify  the 

>  Essay,  etc,  pp.  140-141. 
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judgment  which  I  had  formed  and  expressed;  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
in  withdrawing  altogether  the  slight  doubt  or  qualification  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  The  more  I  have  studied  the  subject, 
and  the  more  I  have  reflected  upon  it,  the  more  thoroughly  have 
I  been  convinced  that  the  objections  to  the  opposite  doctrine  are 
conclusive  and  insuperable,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  such  will  be 
the  final  verdict  of  science  in  the  issue  before  us. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  publish- 
ing the  following  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  William  Power,  of 
Baltimore,  dated  September  4,  1847.  "  The  questions  you  ask 
have  interested  me  very  deeply;  and  this  summer  for  the  first 
time  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  fix  definitely  my  own 
opinions.  What  I  write  you  now  resumes  the  opinions  also  of 
Drs.  Chew  and  T.  Buckler,  who  saw  the  di^ease  throughout 
its  whole  visitation  in  this  city ;  nor  do  I  know  of  one  gentleman 
who  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  it  here  who  differs  from  us. 

"We  have  had  for  the  last  fourteen  months  an  epidemic  of  ty- 
phoid fever  in  Baltimore.  The  wards  of  the  almshouse  and  in- 
firmary have  constantly  contained  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this 
disease,  presenting  nothing  remarkable,  save  that  the  cases  had, 
as  a  general  rule,  more  of  the  adynamic  type  than  in  former 
years,  and  required  and  bore  more  stimulation.  Early  in  May, 
two  vessels  arrived,  bringing  Irish  emigrants ;  one  from  Liver- 
pool, the  other  from  the  South  of  Ireland.  Other  vessels  suc- 
ceeded these;  so  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  cases  were  treated 
at  the  infirmary,  and  upwards  of  eighty  at  the  almshouse.  These 
cases  were  typhus^  so  exactly  corresponding  with  Gerhard's  de- 
scription of  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1836,  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  I  know  of  no  better  portraiture  of  any  disease 
than  that  which  he  has  given  us  of  typhus  fever.  I  made  or 
assisted  at  twenty-six  post-mortem  examinations ;  in  not  one  did 
I  see  any  trace  of  the  peculiar  lesion.  In  nine  of  those  who 
died,  having  loose  bowels  during  life,  we  found  either  the  lesions  of 
dysentery  or  of  diffused  muco-enteritis;  no  mesenteric  alteration 
in  any  case.  The  parenchymatous  organs  and  mesenteric  vessels 
were  congested  with  a  dark  fluid  blood ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
spleen,  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  lungs,  and  brain  resembled 
what  we  find  in  congestive  remittent  or  typhoid  cases.  The 
stomach  was  uniformly  more  altered,  and  presented  deeper  traces 
of  inflammation  than  in  typhoid  fever.     We  had  fourteen  autop- 
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Bies  of  typhoid  fever  daring  the  same  period,  and  it  thrice 
occurred  that  we  had  the  bodies  opened  side  by  side  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  made  at  the  time. 

"  The  mode  of  access,  facies,  march,  eruption,  symptoms,  treat- 
ment, and  convalescence  are  all  different  between  the  two  dis- 
eases. We  had  both  forms  of  fever  at  once  under  observation  ; 
German  emigrants  and  domestic  patients  with  typhoidy  and 
Irish  and  English  with  typhus.  Nay,  more  than  this,  four  of  the 
seamen  of  the  Bio  Grande,  a  vessel  which  brought  seventy  cases 
of  typhu9y  had  true  typhnd  fevety  and  several  of  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers had  the  same  disease.  There  was  no  mistake  in  the 
diagnosis  in  any  case  where  the  issue  was  fatal,  as  proved  by  the 
autopsy:  and  in  the  successful  cases,  the  difference  of  eruption, 
diarrhoea,  meteorism ;  the  peculiar  nervous  symptoms ;  the  greater 
emaciation;  bed  sores,  which  were  so  rare  in  the  worst  cases  of 
typhus,  that  I  saw  but  two,  made  the  diagnosis  simple  to  every 
clever  student.  The  effect  of  a  full  stimulant  treatment  made  the 
difference  still  more  obvious.  In  short,  we  have  here  in  Baltimore, 
no  doubt  but  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  non-identity  of  the  two 
diseases. 

'*  Furthermore,  there  is  the  undoubted  contagiousness  of  typhus. 
Two  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  infirmary— one  of  whom  died 
— and  three  out  of  five  resident  students  took  the  disease.  Four 
of  the  hospital  assistants,  and  several  of  the  inmates  of  the  alms- 
house were  attacked ;  many  cases  occurred  also  in  the  city,  where 
direct  intercourse  could  always  be  traced  and  proved. 

"  Here  is  another  interesting  order  of  facts.  A  German  had 
typhoid  feveVy  and  was  eighty  days  in  bed  under  Dr.  Buckler;  he 
recovered,  and  was  acting  as  hospital  assistant;  in  tendmg  the 
sick  emigrants,  he  was  seized  with  typhus.  Two  years  ago.  Dr. 
Berryman  had  at  the.  almshouse  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
He  was  appointed  resident  physician  at  the  new  quarantine  hos- 
pital, where  all  these  cases  are  now  sent.  He  took  the  fever  and 
died  last  week ; — the  most  promising  young  man  I  have  ever 
known,  and  whose  loss  has  filled  us  all  with  grief.  Again,  one  of 
the  emigrants  who  came  near  dying  in  May  last,  with  typhuSy  b 
at  this  very  moment  at  the  point  of  death,  with  typhoid  fever. 

*^  There  is  as  much  difference  in  my  mind  between  the  two  dis- 
eases, as  there  is  between  measles  and  scarlatina.  Huxham  ha& 
beautifully  drawn  the  dbtinction  between  the  slow  nervous  and 
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malignant  fevers;  excepting  the  new  lights  we  have  in  pathology, 
we  can  add  but  little  to  what  he  has  said.  Gorrigan,  in  Dublin, 
sees  the  diiBference  between  what  he  calls  enteric  and  typhus 
fevers.  Dr.  Wood,  in  his  late  work,  appears  to  me  to  have 
handled  this  subject  better  than  any  other  of  our  systematic 
writers.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusions.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  are  better  placed  than  either  the  French  or 
English  to  study  this  question  without  prejudice,  and  more  likely 
to  arrive  at  the  truth." 

I  have  placed  in  the  following  tabular  summary,  as  a  matter 
of  convenient  reference,  the  leading  points  of  distinction  between 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  side  by  side. 


Typhoid  Fbvkb. 

1.  Mode  of  Access. — More  generally 
g^radoal,  insidiouSi  and  creeping,  than 
in  typhna. 

2.  Heat  of  Skin, 


8.  Mind. — Delirium  and  other  cere- 
bral symptoms  coming  on,  and  increas- 
ing gradually,  after  the  first  week,  more 
generally  than  in  typhus. 

4.  Bowels. — Diarrhoea,  with  thin  li- 
quid discharges,  very  common.  Gurg- 
ling on  pressure  oyer  region  of  ooecum. 
Meteoric  distension  or  rigidity  of  abdo- 
men.    Griping  pains  common. 

5.  Emaciation. — More  common  and 
greater  than  in  typhus. 

6.  Episiaxis, — More  common  than  in 
typhus. 

7.  Hemorrhage  from  the  SoweU. — 
Quite  common. 

8.  Cutaneous  Ervptions.  —  Bright^ 
scanty,  rose-colored  eruption;  slightly 
eloTated  aboTO  surrounding  skin;  rea- 
dily disappearing  on  pressure ;  mostly 
oonfined  to  skin  of  chest  and  abdomen. 

9.  Eschars. — More  common  than  in 
typhus. 

10.  Lesions. — ^Peyer^s  glands  always 
altered;  generally  ulcerated.  Mesente- 
ric glands  reddened,  enlarged,  and  soft- 


Ttphus  Fstxb. 

1.  More  frequently  sudden  and  for- 
mal than  in  typhoid  feyer. 

2.  More  frequently  burning  and  pun- 
gent, during  the  early  stages,  than  in 
typhoid  fever.  Fuliginous  flush  of  face 
more  common  than  in  typhoid  feyer. 

8.  Cerebral  symptoms,  especially 
dulness  and  stupor,  more  strongly 
marked  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  than 
in  typhoid  fever. 

4.  Spontaneous  diarrhoea  rare.  Dis- 
charges firom  bowels  not  liquid.  No 
g^urgling  on  pressure  over  region  of 
ooecum.  Meteoric  distension  veiy  rare. 
Griping  pains  rare. 

6. 


6. 


7.  Very  rare.    Does  it  ever  occur? 

B.  In  many  cases,  especially  grave 
ones,  more  abundant  petechial  eruption ; 
not  disappearihg  on  pressure ; — in  other 
cases,  no  eruption. 


9. 


10.  Foyer's  glands,  and  mesenteric 
glands  healthy.  Blood  more  gen<»^y 
dark  and  grumous.     Dark  engorgement 
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ened.  Spleen  more  ftrequently  enlarged 
and  softened  than  in  typhos.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
more  common  than  in  typhus.  Large 
intestines  more  fk^quently  distended 
with  gas  than  in  typhus. 

11.  Catueg. — Confined  to  no  g^eograph- 
ieal  localities.  Prevailing  constantly 
and  extensively  amongst  scattered, 
cleanly,  well  fed,  and  well  sheltered 
rural  populations.  Occasionally  and 
moderately  contagious.  More  frequent- 
ly sporadic  than  typhus.  More  gene- 
rally limited  to  the  early  and  middle 
period  of  life  than  typhus. 

12.  Duration,  —  Average  duration 
somewhat  greater  than  typhus.  Pro- 
longed to  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  day 
much  more  frequently. 

13.  EfetU  of  Remediet. — Bearing  de- 
pletion better  than  typhus. 
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of  vessels  and  sinuses  of  brain  more  con- 
stant than  in  typhoid  fever. 


11.  Limited  to  certain  g^eographioal 
localities.  Generallyconfined  to  crowd- 
ed, filthy,  and  poorly  ventilated  habita- 
tions. Under  such  circumstances  emi- 
nently contagious.  Occurring  much 
more  frequently  after  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  life  than  typhoid  fever. 


12.  Terminating  fatally,  or  in  recov- 
ery irithin  the  first  ten  days  much  more 
frequently  than  typhoid  fever. 

18.  Requiring  more  active  stimula- 
tion than  typhoid  fever. 


Another  period  of  between  four  and  five  years  has  elapsed 
since  the  pabl^cation,  in  my  second  edition,  of  the  foregoing 
summary.  I  have  preferred  to  let  it  stand  as  it  was  then  writ- 
ten, making  such  additions  to  it  here  as  the  materials  accumu- 
lated during  this  period  have  furnished. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  question  of  the  true  relation  between 
the  two  great  forms  of  continued  fever  is  any  nearer  to  a  posi- 
tive and  final  solution  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  Medical 
opinion  is  still  divided,  and  somewhat  singularly  so,  in  regard  to 
it.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  both  forms  of  the  disease — 
but  more  especially  the  typhus — have  been  extensively  and  care- 
fully studied  for  several  years  by  sound  pathologists,  and  accom- 
plished and  thoroughly  reliable  observers,  the  opinion  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite  unanimous,  that  they  are  forms  or  varieties  merely 
of  a  single  disease.  This  is  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues.  Dr. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Clark.  I  regret  that  the  observations  upon 
which  this  opinion  rests  have  not  been  recorded  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  to  render  them  any  further  available  in  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question. 

In  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  general  opinion 
of  the  profession  is  the  other  way. 
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As  to  tke  state  of  medical  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  I  hardly 
feel  myself  authorized  to  speak ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  widely 
different  from  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  Still,  it  is  clear 
enough,  I  think,  that  this  opinion  is  undergoing  a  change;  at 
least,  it  is  true,  I  suppose,  that  recent  investigations  have  created 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
which  had  not  existed  before.  The  question  of  the  identity  or 
the  non-identity  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  is  more  generally 
regarded  than  it  was,  as  still  an  open  question — to  be  settled 
only  by  extensive,  various,  careful,  accurate  observation. 

I  shall  close  this  discussion  with  the  words  of  an  English 
physician.  Dr.  Jenner.  This  question  has  never  been  so  care- 
fully, laboriously,  minutely,  and  philosophically  investigated  be- 
fore as  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Jenner.  My  opinion  of  the  value  of 
these  investigations  has  abeady  been  suflSciently  attested ;  I  only 
wish  to  add,  that  apart  from  this  value  consisting  in  their  re- 
sults, and  the  new  light  they  have  shed  upon  an  obscure  and 
difi&cult  subject ;  they  constitute  one  of  the  finest  examples  in 
medical  history  of  a  true  and  sound  philosophy,  and  show  their 
author  to  be  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the  illustrious  name  he  bears. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  following  summary  and  ana- 
lysis apply  to  forty-three  fatal  cases  of  typhus,  and  twenty-three 
fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

"1.  Age. — Typhoid  fever  was  limited,  in  the  cases  here  con- 
sidered, to  persons  under  forty  years  of  age ;  nearly  one-third 
of  the  forty-three  cases  of  typhus  were  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age. 

2.  Mode  of  Attack, — As  a  general  rule,  the  attack  of  ty- 
phoid fever  commenced  more  insidiously  than  that  of  typhus 
fever.  This  observation,  like  all  others  in  this  paper,  applies,  of 
course,  only  to  fatal  cases. 

3.  Duration. — The  average  duration  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  was  twenty-two  days.  Of  the  fatal  cases  of  typhus 
fever  fourteen  days.  Half  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  survived 
the  twentieth  day  of  disease.  Not  a  single  case  of  typhus  fever 
survived  the  twentieth  day  of  disease. 

4.  Eruption. — The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion in  the  two  diseases  was  as  great  as  it  well  could  be,  con- 
sidering that  both  were  of  a  reddish  hue. 

5.  Miliary   Vesicles j   or  Sudamina. — These   vesicles  were 
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present  in  an  equal  proportion  of  the  cases  of  both  diseases  under 
forty  years  of  age.  But  in  no  case  of  typhus  fever,  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  were  they  detected. 

Subsequent  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  miliary  ve- 
sicles are  rarely  seen  on  individuals  more  than  forty  years  of 
age ;  and  very  rarely,  indeed,  if  ever,  on  patients  more  than  fifty 
years  old.  I  have  during  the  last  year,  t.  e.,  since  my  attention 
was  directed  to  this  point,  seen  these  bodies  on  no  one  of  the 
many  patients  more  than>  fifty  years  of  age  laboring  under  various 
diseases  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 

6.  Uxpressionj  Manner^  Sue  of  Face,  ^c. — As  the  rule  in 
the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  here  analyzed,  the  expression  was 
much  less  indicative  of  prostration,  and  more  anxious  than  in 
the  cases  of  typhus  fever.  In  the  former  disease  the  complexion 
was  tolerably  clear,  and  the  flush,  when  present,  was  of  brightish 
pink  color,  limited  to  one  or  both  cheeks,  and  often  distinctly 
circumscribed.  In  typhus  fever,  on  the  contrary,  the  complexion 
was  thick  and  muddy,  the  flush  of  the  face  uniform  and  of  a 
dusky  red  color. 

7.  ffeadacJie  was  a  constant  symptom  in  all  the  cases  of  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever;  but  it  disappeared  by  about  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day  in  the  latter,  and  not  till  the  termination  of  the 
second  or  middle  of  the  third  week  in  the  former. 

8.  Delirium  commenced  in  three  only  of  ten  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  before  the  fourteenth  day ;  while  it  begun  in  fourteen  out 
of  fifteen  cases  of  typhus  fever  before  the  fourteenth  day.  As 
a  rule,  the  delirium  was  decidedly  more  active  in  typhoid  than 
in  typhus  fever. 

9.  Somnolenee. — ^In  eight  out  of  nine  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
somnolence  commenced  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  disease.  In 
seventeen  out  of  eighteen  cases  of  typhus,  before  the  termination 
of  the  second  week. 

10.  Coma-vigil, — One-fifth  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever  ex- 
perienced coma-vigil ;  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  experi- 
enced that  condition. 

Spcumodic  movements  were  nearly  equally  frequent  in  the 
two  diseases. 

11.  Retention  of  urine^  and  involuntary  discharge  of  urine 
and  atoohy  occurred  with  equal  frequency  in  the  two  diseases, 
but  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
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12.  Lo99  of  Muscular  Power. — Little  more  than  a  foorth 
of  the  patients  attacked  with  typhoid  fever  kept  their  bed  entirely 
before  the  7th  day  of  disease.  All  the  patients  affected  with 
typhus,  whose  cases  are  here  considered,  took  altogether  to  their 
beds  before  the  7th  day  of  disease.  The  prostration  was  rarely 
so  extreme  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fevei;  as  in  those  of  typhus. 
Extreme  prostration,  when  it  did  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  yrv^  not 
observed  till  from  the  14th  to  the  30th  day,  while  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever  it  was  marked  between  the 
9th  and  12th  days  of  disease. 

13.  JEpistazis  was  present  in  five  of  fifteen  cases  of  typhoid 
fever — in  not  one  of  twenty-three  cases  of  typhus  fever.  Sear- 
ing  was  equally  and  similarly  affected  in  the  two  diseases. 

14.  Eyes. — The  conjunctivee  were  very  much  more  constantly 
and  intensely  injected  in  the  cases  of  typhus  than  in  those  of 
typhoid  fever ;  the  pupils  were  absolutely  larger  than  natural  in 
a  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  latter  disease,  while  they  were 
abnormally  contracted  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  the 
former  affection. 

16.  Tongue. — Although  individual  cases,  of  the  two  diseases 
may  have  closely  resembled  each  other  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue,  yet,  taking  the  whole  of  either  group  of  cases,  this  organ 
presented  a  singularly  different  aspect  in  the  one  from  what  it 
did  in  the  other.  It  was  much  more  frequently  moist  throughout 
the  disease  in  typhoid  than  in  typhus  fever.  When  dry  it  was 
often  red,  glazed,  and  fissured,  in  the  former ;  rarely  so  in  the 
latter.  Again,  in  typhoid  fever,  when  the  tongue  was  brown,  its 
hue  was  much  less  deep — ^it  was  of  a  yellowish,  instead  of  a 
blackish,  brown.  The  small  dry  tongue,  with  red  tip  and  edges, 
smooth,  pale  brownish-yellow  fur,  fissured — the  surface  seen 
between  the  fissures  being  deep  red — may  be  considered  differ- 
entially as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  typhoid  fever.  One  only  of 
twenty  patients  affected  with  typhoid  fever,  but  «ight  of  forty 
patients  laboring  under  typhus  fever,  were  unable  to  protrude 
the  tongue  when  bidden.^ 

16.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  occurred  in  one-third  of  the  pa- 
tients affected  with  typhoid  fever — in  none  of  those  suffering 

I  This  clearly  indicates  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  prostration  in  the  two 
diseases. 
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from  typhus  fever.     The  other  abdominal  symptoms  and  signs 
need  no  recapitulation. 

17.  Pulse. —  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  fluctuated  much 
more,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  than  in  those  of 
typhus  fever. 

18.  Cough  and  Phi/sical  Chest  Signs. — Sonorous  r&le  was 
very  much  more  frequently  present  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  than 
in  those  of  typhus  fever — i.  e.,  it  -was  present  in  eleven  out  of 
twelve  cases  of  the  former,  and  in  seven  only  of  twenty-one  cases 
of  the  latter.  Dulness  of  the  most  depending  part  of  the  chest, 
from  intense  congestion  of  the  lung,  was  observed  in  nine  cases 
of  typhus  fever — ^in  no  case  of  typhoid  fever. 

19.  Urysy}ela8  occurred  in  seven  of  the  twenty-three — t.  «., 
in  nearly  a  third  of  the  cases  of  typhoid ;  in  two  only  of  the 
forty-three  cases  of  typhus  fever — i.  e.,  in  less  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  them. 

20.  Cadaveric  rigidity  ceased  much  more  quickly  in  the  sub- 
jects dead  from  typhus  fever  than  from  typhoid  fever. 

21.  Discoloration  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen^  and  of  the 
skin  covering  the  larger  veins^  was  much  more  frequently  present 
in  those  dead  from  typhus  than  typhoid  fever. 

22.  Emaciation  had  made  greater  progress  in  the  typhoid 
than  in  the  typhus  subjects. 

23.  Spots. — The  spots  observed  during  the  progress  of  the 
cases  of  typhus  fever  continued  after  death ;  no  trace  of  the 
spots  visible  during  life  could  be  detected  after  death  from  typhoid 
fever. 

24.  Head. — After  typhoid  fever,  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid 
separated  from  the  convolutions  with  abnormal  facility  in  one 
only  of  nine  cases  examined  with  reference  to  this  point.  The 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  abnormally  filled  with  blood  in  one- 
third  of  the  cases,  but  intensely  congested  in  one  of  fifteen  cases ; 
the  cerebral  substance  was  congested  in  one  seventh  of  the  cases. 
After  typhus  fever,  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  separated  with 
abnormal  facility  in  nine  of  eleven  cases,  of  which  notes  on  the 
point  were  made.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  congested 
in  nearly  half,  and  intensely  congested  in  one-fifrh  of  the  whole 
of  the  cases ;  while  the  cerebral  substance  itself  was  abnormally 
congested  in  half. 

Hemarrhoge  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid^  which  was 
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not  found  in  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever,  had  occurred  before 
death  in  one-eighth  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever.  The  amount 
of  serosity  found  within  the  cranial  cavity  was  decidedly  greater 
after  typhus  than  typhoid  fever. 

25.  Pharynx,  —  After  typhoid  fever,  this  organ  was  found 
ulcerated  in  one-third  of  the  cases.  After  typhus  fever,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pharynx  was  not  detected  in  a  single  case. 

26.  Larynx. — Ulceration  of  the  larynx  was  found  in  one  of 
fifteen  subjects,  dead  from  typhoid  fever ;  in  one  of  twenty-six 
from  typhus  fever. 

27.  (Esophagus.  —  After  typhoid  fever,  ulcerated  in  one  of 
fifteen  cases  in  which  it  was  examined.  After  typhus  fever,  the 
oesophagus  was  free  from  ulceration  in  all  the  twenty-four  cases 
in  which  it  was  examined.  The  epithelium  separated  from  the 
oesophagus  spontaneously  at  an  earlier  period  after  death  from 
the  latter  than  the  former  disease. 

28.  Stomach. — In  none  of  the  fifteen  cases  examined  after  death 
from  typhoid  fever,  was  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
softened  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  in  no  case  did  softening  of 
the  cardiac  extremity  approach  perforation.  In  four  of  thirty- 
seven  cases  of  typhus  fever,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  softened ;  and  in  four  others  there  was  such  extreme 
softening  of  the  whole  of  the  coats  of  the  great  cul-de-sac^  that 
they  were  perforated  by  the  slightest  violence. 

29.  Small  Intestine  and  Mesenteric  Glands. — The  presence 
or  absence  of  lesion  of  these  organs,  was  the  ground  on  which  the 
cases  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  here  analyzed  were  divided 
from  each  other ;  consequently  they  were  invariably  diseased  in 
the  one  and  normal  in  the  other. 

80.  Large  Intestines. — ^After  death  from  typhoid  fever,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines  was  found  ulcerated  in 
rather  more  than  a  third  of  twenty  cases.  In  no  instance  after 
death  from  typhus  fever. 

Peritoneum. — ^As  peritonitis  was  in  typhoid  fever  secondary 
to,  and  dependent  on  the  entero-mesenteric  disease,  it  may  here 
be  excluded  from  consideration. 

81.  Spleen.  —  This  organ  was  enlarged  in  all  the  cases  of 
typhoid  fever ;  softened  in  one-third  of  the  cases  only.  Before 
the  age  of  fifty,  it  was  as  large  after  typhus  as  typhoid  fever ; 
after  that  age,  it  was  decidedly  smaller  in  the  former  than  in  the 
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latter  affection.  After  the  age  of  fifty,  it  was  as  soft  in  typhus 
as  in  typhoid  fever ;  before  that  age,  it  was  less  frequently  soft- 
ened. 

82.  GaOrBladder. — There  was  ulceration  of  the  lining  mei^- 
brane  of  the  gall-bladder  in  one  of  fourteen  cases  of  typhoid 
fever ;  in  none  of  thirty-one  cases  of  typhus  fever.  In  the  latter 
disease  the  bile  was  much  thicker,  and  of  a  darker  green  color, 
than  in  the  former.* 

88.  Livery  Pancreas,  Kidneys. — These  organs  were  more  flabby 
in  the  cases  of  typhus  than  in  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

Urinary  Bladder. — This  viscus  was  ulcerated  in  one  of  the 
cases  of  typhoid  fever — ^in  none  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever. 

84.  Pericardium. — This  cavity  contained  a  small  amount  of 
yellowish  transparent  serosity,  in  all  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
examined.  The  contained  serosity  was  red,  from  transudation  of 
a  solution  of  haematosin,  in  five  of  thirty-one  cases  of  typhus 
fever. 

85.  Heart. — The  muscular  tissue  of  this  organ  was  much  more 
frequently  and  decidedly  flabby,  and  its  lining  m^embrane  was 
much  more  frequently  and  deeply  stained  of  a  dark  red  color, 
in  the  cases  of  typhus  fever  than  in  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

86.  Lungs. — Granular  and  non-granular  lobular  consolidation 
were  very  frequent  in  the  subjects  dead  from  typhoid  fever — rare 
in  those  dead  from  typhus  fever.  The  reverse  was  the  fact  with 
reference  to  consolidation  from  congestion  of  the  most  depending 
part  of  the  lungs. 

87.  Pleura. — Recent  lymph  or  turbid  serosity  was  found  in 
six  of  fifteen  cases  of  typhoid  fever — i.  e.,  between  half  and  one 
third,  or  in  the  proportion  of  forty  per  cent.  The  same  lesions, 
but  much  less  in  amount,  were  found  in  two  only  of  thirty-six 
cases  of  typhus  fever — i.  e.,  one-sixteenth,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  5.5  per  cent. 

The  particulars  here  briefly  recapitulated,  and  still  more  those 
fully  detailed  in  the  foregoing  papers,  appear  to  me  to  prove 
indisputably  that  the  symptoms,  causes,  duration,  anatomico- 
pathological  lesions,  and  the  tendency  to  cadaveric  changes,  are 
different  in  typhoid  fever  to  what  they  are  in  typhus  fever. 

To  account  for  the  differences  in  symptoms  which  exist  in  con- 

'  The  condition  of  the  bile,  as  found  after  death  in  these  two  diseases,  is 
worthjr  of  more  careful  inrestigation.  The  difference  in  appearance  is,  in  a  largQ 
Bu^ioritj  of  cases,  weU  marked. 
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tinned  fever,  with  and  without  entero-mesenteric  disease,  the  two 
following  assertions  have  been  put  forward:  1.  That  typhoid 
fever  is  merely  typhus  fever  complicated  with  lesion' of  a  par- 
ticular organ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that  certain 
symptoms  referable  to,  and  dependent  on,  that  lesion  will  be 
present,  and  so  far  modify  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

If  the  symptoms  and  signs  referable  to  the  intestinal  disease 
as  a  cause — i.  e.,  the  condition  of  the  tongue,  the  diarrhoea,  in- 
creased resonance,  and  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  gurgling  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  same  region,  or  even  the 
daily  fluctuations  in  frequency  of  the  pulse — ^were  the  only  symp- 
toms by  which  typhoid  fever  was  separated  from  typhus  fever, 
although  the  idea  might  cross  the  mind  that  they  were  two  dis- 
eases, no  sufficient  ground  for  their  separation  would  be  present, 
unless  the  specific  cause  of  the  one  was  proved  to  be  different 
from  that  of  the  other.  But  putting  aside  the  symptoms  strictly 
referable  to  the  abdominal  lesion,  the  general  symptoms  of  the 
two  diseases,  in  the  cases  here  analyzed,  differed  widely ;  such 
differences  having  no  apparent  connection  with  the  local  affection, 
but  being  probably  like  it,  dependent  on  some  common  cause 
acting  on  the  whole  system  simultaneously.  Thus  the  remark- 
able differences  in  the  kind,  not  simple  amount,  of  the  rash  in 
the  two  diseases,  and  the  tendency  to  local  inflammation,  to 
erysipelas,  and  to  ulceration,  observed  in  the  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  here  analyzed,  cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  dependent  on  the  diseases  of  Peyer's  patches 
— t.  e.j  in  the  same  way  as  the  abdominal  signs  undoubtedly  were; 
and  it  is  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  external,  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  either  group  of  cases,  were  precisely  the 
same  in  all  respects.  They  occupied  the  same  wards,  partook  of 
the  same  diet,  slept  on  the  same  beds,  under  the  same  amount  of 
clothing,  and  had  the  same  physician  to  attend  them,  and  the 
same  nurses  to  wait  on  them. 

Moreover,  of  the  symptoms  common  to  the  two,  the  headache 
continued  longer,  and  the  delirium  and  somnolence  came  on,  as 
we  have  seen,  much  later,  in  typhoid  than  in  typhus  fever ;  and 
the  delirium,,  too,  possessed  a  more  active  character.  These 
differences,  also,  cannot  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  intes- 
tinal disease  in  the  former,  and  its  absence  in  the  latter  affection. 

The  short  comparative  duration  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever, 
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here  considered,  is  another  remarkable  point  of  difference,  totally 
inexplicable  by  the  hypothesis,  that  typhoid  fever  is  typhus  fever 
with  intestinal  ulceration.  Had  the  cases  eventually  recovered, 
it  might  have  been  said,  that  the  intestinal  lesion  prolonged  the 
disease  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever ;  but  that  all  the  fatal  cases 
of  fever,  with  a  local  lesion  of  so  severe  a  nature  as  that  recorded 
to  have  been  present  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  should  have 
had  a  much  longer  course  than  all  those  other  fatal  cases  of  fever 
in  which  no  organic  change  of  structure  could  be  detected  after 
death,  appears  to  me  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
former  is  simply  the  latter  disease,  with  this  serious  lesion  super- 
added. Let  me  repeat,  by  this  hypothesis  we  are  asked  to  imagine 
that  death  is  retarded  in  fever  by  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  enlargement,  softening,  and  even  suppura- 
tion of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Surely  it  behoves  the  supporters 
of  such  a  statement  to  bring  forward  cogent  proofs  of  the  identity 
of  the  specific  cause  of  the  two  affections  ere  they  ask  us  to  admit 
its  truth. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  appears  to  me  equally  conclusive, 
when  we  consider  the  comparatively  early  period  of  the  disease 
at  which  the  patients,  suffering  from  typhus  fever,  lost  the  ability 
to  make  muscular  exertion.  For,  to  suppose  that  the  presence 
of  abdominis  complication  in  fever  invariably  prevented  the 
extremely  early  cAipervention  of  debility,  is,  d  priori^  still  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  such  lesions  to  have  retarded  death. 
How,  again,  are  we  to  explain,  if  we  regard  typhoid  as  typhus 
with  abdominal  complication,  the  differences  observed  in  the  ages 
of  the  patients,  in  their  general  manner ;  the  muddy  hue  of  the 
skin,  and  uniform  flush  of  the  face,  the  injected  conjunctiva  and 
contracted  pupils  in  typhus  fever ;  and  the  comparatively  clear 
complexion,  the  pink  flush  limited  to  the  cheeks,  the  pale  con^ 
junctivse  and  the  large  pupils,  in  typhoid  fever  ? 

In  what  way,  also,  are  we  to  account  for  the  differences 
observed  in  the  physical  breathnsigns,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  one  is  merely  the  other,  with  abdominal  complication  ?  Death 
itself,  moreover,  adds  new  proof  to  the  non-identity  of  the  gene- 
ral affection  in  the  two  diseases.  The  comparatively  rapid  loss 
of  muscular  rigidity,  the  discoloration  of  the  surface,  the  more 
flabby  condition  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys,  the  extreme 
softening  of  the  stomach,  and  the  early  separation  of  the  epithe- 
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liam,  after  typhus  fever,  are  all  cadaveric  changes,  by  which 
death  makes  us  cognizant  of  a  condition  of  the  system  at  large, 
which  condition  must  have  existed  anterior  to  the  cessation  of 
life  from  that  disease ;  and  which  condition  could  not  have  been 
present  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  or  death  would  have  made 
it  manifest. 

I  need  not  here  more  than  advert  to  the  differences  observed 
in  the  lesions  which  death  simply  enabled  us  to  lay  bare.  The 
almost  constantly  congested,  brain  and  membranes  in  typhus 
fever ;  the  frequent  presence  of  the  signs  of  pre-existing  serous 
inflammation  in  typhoid  fever;  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  pulmonary  lesions  in  the  two— are  inexplicable  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  one  disease  is  the  same  as  the  other,  excepting 
so  far  as  concerns  the  abdominal  affection.  Thus  tried  by  facts 
— t.  e.y  by  recorded  symptoms  and  lesions — ^the  assertion  that 
typhoid  fever  is  merely  typhus  fever  with  abdominal  complica- 
tion, is  completely  refuted. 

2.  But  another  mode  of  explaining  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  two  diseases  has  been  given — t.  «.,  that  the 
differences  observed  depend  on  variations  in  the  epidemic  consti- 
tution. These  cases  afford  a  complete  answer  to  this  assertion. 
For  the  majority  of  the  cases  here  analyzed  of  both  diseases  were 
observed  during  the  same  epidemic  constitution.  I  may  remark, 
that  during  three  years'  attentive  watching  of  nearly  all  the 
cases  admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,^  in  which  time 
there  have  been  epidemics  of  relapsing  fever,  typhus  fever,  and 
cholera — and  consequently,  according  to  those  whose  opinions  I 
Bm  here  examining,  as  many  changes  in  epidemic  constitution — 
I  have  seen  no  alteration  in  the  general  or  particular  symptoms 
of  either  typhus  or  typhoid  fevers,  or  the  lesions  observed  after 
death'  from  either — t.  e.,  from  November,  1846,  to  November, 
1849.  The  cases  of  typhoid  fever — which  disease  is  rarely 
absent  for  a  fortnight  from  the  wards  of  the  hospital — preserved 
their  symptoms  unchanged,  and  presented  the  same  lesions, 
whatever  the  epidemic  constitution  that  prevailed ;  the  same  is 
true  of  typhus  fever.  Cases  of  the  tatter  disease  are  also  rarely 
absent  from  the  wards  of  the  same  institution.  It  is  there  com- 
mon to  see  patients  occupying  beds  side  by  side,  and  presenting 
respectively  the  well-marked  characters  of  either  disease.  But 
to  return  to  the  particular  cases  here  analyzed.     Allowing  to 
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epidemic  constitution  all  the  power  of  modifying  disease  claimed 
for  it  by  certain  writers,  it  must  be  granted  that,  whaterer  influ- 
ence this  epidemic  constitution  exercised  over  the  group  of  cases 
without  intestinid  lesion,  it  ought  to  have  exercised  over  the 
group  of  cases  with  intestinal  lesion,  because  the  cases  of  the 
two  groups  were  scattered  indiscriminately  over  the  space  of  two 
years  only.  If,  I  repeat,  the  two  affections  were  really  the  same 
disease,  then  the  same  epidemic  constitution  ought  to  have  im- 
pressed on  both  the  same  general  features,  implanted  in  both  the 
same  local  lesions,  and  given  to  both  the  same  tendency  to 
cadaveric  change,  and  this,  allowing  for  all  the  modifying  influ- 
ence which  the  accidental  presence  of  the  abdominal  lesion  in  the 
one  and  its  absence  from  the  other  group  might  have  occasioned. 
The  analysis  of  every  symptom  and  every  lesion  shows  that  the 
two  affections  were  not  thus  assimilated  by  the  prevalence  of  any 
particular  epidemic  constitution.  *  But  if  this  epidemic  constitiit- 
tion,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  could  be  supposed  to 
change  from  week  to  week,  to  cause  the  case  attacked  to-day  to 
have  typhus  fever,  the  individual  who  takes  the  disease  to-morrow 
to  have  typhoid  fever,  still,  it  could  not  account  for  the  fact — as 
well  established  as  any  fact  in  medicine — that  typhoid  fever 
rarely,  if  ever,  affects  persons  more  than  fifty  years  of  age; 
while  age  exerts  little  influence  in  determining  the  occurrence  of 
typhus  fever. 

'  Thus,  then,  the  assertion  that  typhoid  fever  is  merely  typhus 
fever  modified  by  the  prevailing  epidemic  constitution,  is  as  irre- 
concilable with  facts,  as  that  the  former  disease  is  simply  the 
latter  with  abdominis  complication. 

To  conclude.  At  the  commencement  of  this  analysis,  I  pro- 
posed to  examine  whether  typhoid  fever  and  typhus  fever  differed 
firom  each  other  in  the  same  way  as  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever 
differed  from  each  other ;  and  foe  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I 
laid  down  certain  grounds,  as  those  on  which  we  founded  our 
belief  in  the  non-identity  of  the  two  last-named  diseases.  Those 
grounds  were : — 

1.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  general  symptoms  differ ; 
i.  «.,  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever.  (This  holds  equally  true 
with  respect  to  the  general  symptoms  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever.) 

2.  The  eruptions,  the  diagnostic  characters,  if  pre$enty  are 
never  identical ;  t.  e.,  in  smallpox  and  scarlet  feier.     (The  par- 
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ticukrs  detailed  in  the  foregoing  papers,  prove  that  this  is  as 
true  of  the  eruptions  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  as  of  those  of 
smallpox  and  scarlet  fever.) 

8.  The  anatomical  character  of  smallpox  is  never  seen  in  scarlet 
fever.  (Just  in  the  same  way  the  anatomical  character  of  ty- 
phoid fever ;  i.  e.,  lesions  of  Peyer's  patches  and  the  mesenteric 
glands,  is  never  seen  in  typhus  fever.) 

4.  Both,  i,  e.,  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  being  contagious 
diseases,  the  one  by  no  combination  of  individual  peculiarities, 
atmospheric  variations,  epidemic  constitutions,  or  hygienic  con- 
ditions, can  give  rise  to  the  other.  (I  have  here  not  attempted 
to  determine  how  far  this  holds  true  with  respect  to  typhoid  and 
typhus  fever;  but  I  have  considered  it  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Medico-Chirurgioal  Society  of  London,  December,  1849,  the 
contents  of  which  I  may  anticipate  so  far  as  to  state,  that  to  my 
mind  the  origin  of  the  two  diseases  from  distinct  specific  causes 
is  as  clearly  proved  aa  that  scarlet  fever  and  smallpox  arise  from 
distinct  specUic  causes.) 

5.  The  epidemic  constitution  favorable  to  the  origin,  spread, 
or  peculiarity  in  form  or  severity  of  either,  t.  e.,  smallpox  and 
searlet  fever,  has  no  influence  over  the  other,  excepting  that 
which  it  exerts  over  disease  in  general.  (The  facts  detailed  in 
these  papers,  prove  that  this  holds  as  true  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers,  as  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever.) 

If,  then,  the  above  are  the  grounds — and,  after  mature  delib- 
eration, I  am  able  to  assign  no  others,  for  the  separation  of  small- 
pox from  scarlet  fever,  I  think  it  is  indisputably  proved,  that 
typhoid  fever  and  typhus  fever  are  equally  distinct  diseases;  not 
mere  varieties  of  each  other,  but  specifically  distinct ;  specific 
distinction  being  shown  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  as  in  small- 
pox and  scarlet  fever,  by  the  difference  of  their  symptoms^  caurse^ 
duration^  Unons^  and  cause,'*^ 

In  further  proof  of  the  non-identity  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever.  Dr.  Jenner  has  published  some  very  striking-facts  in  rela- 
tion to  their  local  origin.  Between  May  1847,  and  November 
1849,  there  were  sixty-eight  instances,  in  which  from  two  to  five 
persons  with  typhoid  or  typhus  fever  were  received  into  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital  from  the  same  locality — ^generally  from  the 
same  house  or  room.     With  one  or  two  exceptionSy  there  wa%  no 

■  Jenner  on  the  Identic  or  the  Non-IdenUty  of  Typhoid  and  Typhus  Fevers. 
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TMftance  in  which  eases  of  the  two  diseases  came  from  the  same 
locality — the  same  house  or  room. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  fact — so  extraordinary,  and  so  utterly  inexplicable,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  are  only  forms  or  va- 
rieties of  a  single  disease,  depending  upon  and  originating  from 
the  same  specific  cause — that,  for  the  long  period  of  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  throughout  New  England, 
where  this  subject  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  only  one  of 
these  forms  of  disease  should  have  prevailed,  to  the  entire  and 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  other. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind  that  great  difficulties  of  diagnosis,  in  individual  cases,  are 
in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  essentially  and 
widely  different  diseases.  Morbid  affections,  very  imlike  each 
other,  and  in  most  cases  easily  distinguishable,  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  have  many  things  in  .common;  and  their 
symptoms  may  be  so  mixed  up  with  each  other  as  to  render,  in 
the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  a  positive  diagnosis  very 
difficult  or  impossible ;  and  thi^  without  throwing  any  doubt  upon 
the  general  question  of  the  radical  dissimilarity  between  the  dis- 
eases themselves. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORY. 

It  18  unnecessary  to  make  any  general  remarks  upon  this  sab- 
ject  after  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  typhoid 
fever.  A  rational  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  typhus,  of 
their  connections  and  dependencies,  is,  if  possible,  more  difficult 
than  in  the  case  of  the  latter  disease.  In  typhus,  there  is  no  con* 
stant  and  uniform  lesion  of  the  solids,  to  which  the  symptoms  can 
be  referred.  We  certainly  haye  here,  if  nowhere  else  in  the 
nosologies,  a  general  disease;  an  esienUal  fever.  In  regi^  to 
its  theory,  and  especially  to  the  primary  and  fondamental  disturb- 
ance which,  in  its  turn,  gives  rise  to  the  subsequent  and  con- 
nected morbid  phenomena,  the  sum  of  which  constitutes  the  dis- 
ease, British  medical  philosophers  are  mostly  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  solidists  and  the  humoralists.  More  strictly,  we 
might  call  them  the  neuropathists  and  the  hemopathists.  The 
first  maintain  that  the  impression  of  the  morbid  poison  is  prima- 
rily made  upon  the  nervous  system ;  the  latter  maintain  that  this 
impression  is  made  upon  the  blood.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  any  history  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the  partisans  of  these 
respective  theories  in  support  of  their  opinions,  or  in  any  way  to 
discuss  their  merits.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  an  undue 
degree  of  importance  seems  to  me  to  be  attached  to  them  by  their 
authors  and  advocates..  They  are  at  best  only  explanations  or 
tnterpretationsy  more  or  less  probable,  more  or  less  ingenious,  more 
or  less  plausible,  of  the  phenomena  of  fever,  and  of  the  various 
relations  of  ithese  phenomena.  Sydenham's,  or  Huxham's,  or 
Cullen's,  may  be  as  good  as  any  of  them.  They  are  probably 
all  of  them  more  or  less  erroneous,  they  may  be  wholly  so.'  Let 

'  There  seems  to  haTe  been  in  the  British  medical  mind  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  theorize  in  medicine,  and  to  substitute  for  the  careful  observation  of  facts, 
and  their  rigorous  analysis,  the  doubtful  conclusions  of  speculatiTe  reasoning.  This 
tendency  is  clearly  enough  giving  way  to  a  better  spirit,  and  there  can  be  no  hazard 
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US  remember,  besides,  and  a  consolatory  reflection  this  is,  in  the 
midst  of  these  multiform  and  conflicting  thearieSy  that  thej  con- 
stitute an  element  in  medical  science  of  very  subordinate  per- 
haps questionable  value.  The  true  science  of  fever  is  in  its 
appreciable  phenomena  and  their  ascertainable  relations,  not  in 
any  explanation  of  the  nature  of  these  phenomena  and  these 
relations. 

in  prediotiiig,  that  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  wUl  witnees  a  complete  reroln- 
ti<m  in  the  temper  and  philosophy  of  British  medical  science.  No  one  can  doubt 
this,  who  is  ftuniliar  with  Ihe  recent  labors  of  Briti^  medical  men ;  and  especially 
with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  some  of  their  leading  reyiews.  I  may  refer,  without 
the  impntation  of  inTidionsness,  for  an  iUnstration  of  what  I  mean,  to  an  unpre- 
tending bat  most  admirable  article  in  the  BritUh  and  Foreign  Medieal  Reaiew 
for  Joly,  1841,  on  the  numerical  method  of  investigation ;  and  to  more  than  one 
other  paper,  in  the  same  Review,  containing  full  and  frank  acknowledgments  of 
the  immense  obligations  which  our  science  owes  to  the  labors  and  the  example 
of  Louis,  to  whom  it  is  no  extraragant  praise  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  Drjrden's 
couplet,  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  is  as  applicable  as  it  was  to  the  great 
expounder  of  trae  philosophy : — 

The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  oa^  owe 
Its  present  knowledge,  but  its  future  too. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TREATMENT. 

I  SHALL  not  enter  so  fully  into  the  therapeutics  of  typhus  as  I 
have  already  done  in  relation  to  that  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  do  so,  for  two  reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  typhus 
is  not  a  disease  of  very  common  occurrence  amongst  us;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  although  there  is  not  by  any  means  entire 
uniformity  of  opinion  amongst  the  best  and  most  extensive  ob- 
servers in  regard  to  the  most  appropriate  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease in  all  its  details,  and  under  all  circumstances;  still,  there  is 
a  good  degree  of  agreement  in  regard  to  some  of  the  leading 
points  in  its  management.  I  shall  say  what  seems  to  be  necessary 
to  the  practical  understanding  of  this  subject ;  treating,  in  so  many 
sections,  of  individual  remedies  or  classes  of  remedies,  and  ar- 
ranging them  somewhat,  at  least,  in  the  order  of  importance 
which  has  generally  been  attached  to  them. 

Sec.  I. — Bleeding.  General  bloodletting  has  been  pretty 
frequently  resorted  to  by  British  practitioners,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  typhus;  although  there  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times 
some  practitioners  more  than  doubtful  about  the  propriety  of  this 
remedy.  One  very  striking  fact,  however,  is  observable  in 
connection  with  this  subject;  and  that  is,  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  bleeding  is,  almost  without  exception,  recommended 
and  practised.  Sangradoism  was  never  popular  in  the  treatment 
of  typhus.  Amongst  the  older  practitioners,  Sydenham,  Pringle, 
and  Grant  were  bleeders ;  but  they  were  moderate  bleeders,  as 
most  of  their  successors  have  been. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  this  operation 
seems  to  have  been  not  often  resorted  to ;  and  the  credit  of  having 
very  much  aided  in  restoring  it  to  public  confidence  has  been 
given  to  Dr.  Thomas  Mills,  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Mills  published  his 
JEssat/  on  the  Utility  of  Bloodletting  in  Fever^  in  1813.     But 
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even  Dr.  Milk,  the  restorer  and  champion  of  the  practice,  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  regarded,  was  what  would  now  be  considered 
a  very  small  bleeder.  His  most  common  practice  was  to  abstract 
from  four  to  six  ounces,  and  in  many  cases  this  was  not  even 
repeated. 

Oilbert  Blane,  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  disease  on  ship- 
board, says  of  bloodletting  that  it  is  a  remedy  very  ill  adapted 
to  this  sort  of  fever,  particularly  in  a  hot  climate.^ 

Sir  John  Pringle  says :  "  The  pulse  is  little  affected  by  bleed- 
ing once,  if  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  be  taken  away ;  but  if 
the  evacuation  is  large,  and  especially  if  repeated  to  answer  a 
fahe  indication  of  inflammation^  the  pulse  increasing  in  fre- 
quency, is  apt  to  sink  in  force  and  often  irrecoverably,  whilst  the 
patient  becomes  delirious."*  "Many  recovered  without  bleed- 
ing," he  adds,  "  but  few  who  lost  much  blood." 

Dr.  Edward  Percival  recommends  bleeding,  where  there  is 
pneumonic  complication,  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to  fourteen 
ounces ;  and  says  that  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  may  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice.  He  cautions  his  readers  against  large 
bleedings,  and  says  that  patients  will  sink  under  them.  Dr. 
O'Brien  bled  early  to  the  extent  of  from  six  to  eight  ounces,  and 
repeated  the  process,  if  necessary,  once  or  twice.  Dr.  Grattan, 
and  this  only  when  the  lungs  were  affected,  adopted  the  same 
cautious  practice.  In  one  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  whom  he 
bled  at  the  Cork  Street  Hospital,  in  1818,  the  average  quantity 
of  blood  taken  from  each  was  only  five  and  a  half  ounces.  Dr. 
John  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  free 
bleeder ;  but  he  also  was  cautious.  He  says  that  he  has  known  the 
operation  to  destroy  life ;  and  that  there  are  many  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease in  which,  during  all  their  stages,  it  is  wholly  inadmissible.  His 
average  quantity  at  a  bleeding  was  only  ten  ounces,  and  he  rarely 
exceeded  twelve.  When  more  than  this  amount  was  to  be  taken, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  be  present,  and  to  superintend  the  ope- 
ration. Dr.  Armstrong  recommends  one  or  two  moderate  bleed- 
ings early  in  the  fever,  when  it  is  complicated  with  local  in- 
flammation. Dr.  Southwood  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  liberal 
bleeders  amongst  recent  British  writers  on  typhus.     But  his 

>  Obs.  on  Dis.  of  Seamen,  p.  868. 
•  Obs.  on  Dis.  of  Army,  p.  267. 
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practice  is  founded  on  an  assumption  doubly  gratuitous;  first,  thai 
inflammation  is  in  all  cases  the  morbid  condition  which  is  to  be 
removed ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  the  only  morbid  condition  in 
typhus  fever  over  which  we  have  any  control.  The  phraseology 
of  his  directions  for  bleeding  is,  as  it  always  is,  clear,  distinct, 
and  emphatic ;  but  the  ideas  contained  in  his  eloquent  words  are 
not  so  manifest  and  intelligible  as  might  be  wished.  He  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  bleeding  till  local  pain  is  not  diminished 
only,  but  removed;  till  inflammation  is  not  merely  mitigated,  but 
subdued.  The  mere  mitigation  of  inflammatory  action  by  bleed- 
ing he  even  thinks  is  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  Dr.  Smith 
seems  to  have  changed  his  notions  about  the  utility  of  bleeding. 
He  informed  the  author,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  that,  at  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital,  bleeding  had  been  performed  only  four  times 
during  the  then  past  year,  and  twice  by  mistake.  Dr.  William 
Henderson's  admirable  account  of  the  typhus  fever  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1838  and  1889,  has  already  been  frequently  referred  to.  His 
analysis  of  the  results  of  his  treatment  is  especially  valuable. 
Of  ninety-six  females  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  during  a  given 
period  of  time,  thirty-six  were  bled  from  the  arm,  and  the  average 
quantity  taken  from  each  patient  was  twenty  ounces.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  were  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  propriety 
of  bloodletting  were — that  the  fever  should  not  have  been  in  an 
advanced  stage,  the  individual  not  of  a  delicate  or  previously 
enfeebled  constitution,  the  pulse  at  least  firm  whether  small  or 
full,  and  either  particular  local  suffering  or  general  pains,  rest- 
lessness, and  flushing.  In  three  instances,  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  indications  were  wanting;  and  two  of  the 
three  were  fatal.  The  average  duration  of  the  cases  that  were 
bled  and  recovered,  up  to  the  commencement  of  convalescence, 
was  eleven  days  and  two-thirds,  and  the  mortality  was  one  in 
eighteen.  Fifty-two  other  female  patients,  also  admitted  suc- 
cessively during  a  given  period,  who  were  not  bled,  gave  a 
mortality  of  one  in  ten ;  and  the  average  duration  of  these  cases, 
excluding  those  of  a  milder  character,  in  which  no  wine  was 
given,  was  fifteen  days  and  a  half.*  In  the  Philadelphia  typhus 
of  1836,  bloodletting  was  rarely  practised,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  well  borne. 

1  EdiiL  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouniil,  Oct  1889. 
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The  immediate  effects  of  bleeding  seem  to  be  much  more  ob- 
yious  and  decided  in  typhus  than  thej  are  in  typhoid  fever. 
Thus,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  patients,  in  whom  this  means 
was  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  1816,  ninety-four  experienced 
immediate  relief.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  treated  at  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  in  1838  and  1839,  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting was  followed  by  speedy  relief,  or  removal  of  the  local 
pains,  and  frequently  by  a  mitigation  in  the  severity  of  other 
symptoms. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  come,  then,  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant practical  matter  are  these :  first,  that  general  bloodletting 
to  a  moderate  extent,  repeated  once  or  twice,  if  the  indications 
call  for  it  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  previous  health  of  the  patient  had  been  sound,  where 
the  pulse  is  somewhat  hard,  and  where  there  is  severe  local  pain^ 
constitutes  a  remedy  of  great  and  unquestionable  value ;  that  it 
mitigates  the  severity,  shortens  the  duration,  and  lessens  the  mor- 
tality of  the  disease ;  secondly,  that  this  remedy  is  always  to  be 
used  with  great  caution  ;  that  there  is  an  unknown  element  in  the 
pathology  of  typhus  fever,  which  renders  this  caution  always 
necessary,  and  which,  under  many  circumstances  and  in  many 
cases,  renders  the  remedy  wholly  inadmissible.  Amongst  the 
contraindicating  circumstances  may  be  mentioned  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  ;  previous  debility  or  ill  health  of  the  patient ; 
a  constitution  impaired  by  excesses,  and  particularly  by  that  of 
dram-drinking ;  the  absence  of  the  special  indications  for  blood- 
letting which  have  already  been  enumerated;  and,  finally,  the 
predominance  of  the  congestive  or  typhoid  state,  characterized 
by  the  extreme  prostration  of  strength,  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
and  torpor  of  the  surface  which  marks  the  disease  more  or  less 
strongly  during  certain  seasons.  It  ought  to  be  added  here,  that 
some  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  practitioners  do  not  resort  to  the  use 
of  bloodletting  at  all  in  the  treatment  of  typhus.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Mateer,  and  Dr.  Little,  both  of  Belfast. 
They  seem  to  consider  the  disease  as  essentially  one  of  debility. 
Dr.  Graves,  also,  thinks  that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
general  bloodletting  can  be  practised  with  advantage  and  safety 
is  small. 

Local  bloodletting  may  be  resorted  to  with  very  uniform  benefit. 
There  is  great  unanimity  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  safety  and 
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the  usefulness  of  this  remedy.  Scarified  or  dry  cups,  applied  to 
the  nucha  or  along  the  spine  between  the  shoulders,  have  been 
found  of  great  efScacy  in  removing  or  diminishing  the  sufiusion 
of  the  eyes,  the  injection  of  the  face,  the  headache,  the  delirium, 
and  other  symptoms.  They  constituted  in  nearly  all  the  cases 
a  part  of  the  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1836.  Speaking  generally  of  dry  cups,  he  says:  "Applied 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  left  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
between  the  shoulders,  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  they 
always  seemed  to  me  a  more  powerful  remedy  in  nervous  func- 
tional derangement  not  attended  with  inflammation  than  scarified 
cups.  I  have  used  them  largely  in  the  treatment  of  the  apoplectic 
symptoms  of  malignant  intermittent  with  the  best  efiects,  and  re- 
sort to  them  with  confidence  as  one  of  our  most  powerful  means 
of  controlling  disordered  nervous  action." 

Sec.  II. — Purgatives.  The  use  of  purgatives  in  typhus  fever 
by  British  physicians  has  been  almost  universal.  At  one  of  the 
Dublin-  Fever  Hospitals,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  it  was 
formerly  one  of  the  standing  directions  for  the  nurse  to  administer 
immediately  to  a  newly-received  patient,  two  pills  composed  of 
one  grain  each  of  calomel,  scammony,  and  aloes ;  the  pills  to  be 
followed  in  three  or  four  hours  with  a  purgative  mixture.  Nearly 
all  the  Irish  writers  reckon  purgatives  second  only  in  importance 
to  bloodletting,  and  much  more  generally  applicable  than  this 
remedy.  Some  of  them  rely  almost  wholly  upon  them,  and  upon 
the  ordinary  hygienic  measures,  applicable  to  most  febrile  dis- 
eases. They  recommend  that  mild  purgatives,  especially  during 
the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  should  be  so  administered  and 
continued  as  to  procure  two  or  three  discharges  from  the  bowels 
daily.  A  small  quantity  of  calomel  usually  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  purgative,  although  the  action  of  the  mercury 
upon  the  mouth  is  not  generally  considered  desirable.  From  an 
examination  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  modern  observers,  it  is 
quite  clear,  I  think,  that  active  and  drastic  purging  is  to  be 
ivoided. 

Sec.  ni. — AffusiortB  and  Ablutions.  The  agreement  of  opinion 
and  practice  in  regard  to  the  external  use  of  water  at  different 
temperatures,  according  to  circumstances,  is  hardly  less  general 
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than  it  is  in  relation  to  the  necessity  of  purgatives.  Dr.  Percival 
used  the  cold  affusion,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  children  ; 
pouring  several  gallons  of  cold  water  from  a  bucket,  over  the 
head  and  body.  On  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  mode, 
and  for  other  reasons  perhaps,  the  process  of  ablution  or  spong- 
ing has  generally  been  preferred.  When  the  skin  is  uniformly 
hot  and  dry,  the  water  maybe  applied  in  this  manner  quite  cold; 
but  if  the  temperature  is  not  much  elevated,  or  if  there  is  slight 
or  partial  perspiration,  it  is  safer  and  better  that  it  should  be 
tepid.  Dr.  Gerhard  says  that,  by  frequent  sponging,  he  found 
that  he  could  regulate  the  heat  of  the  surface  with  great  ease,  and 
in  some  degree  also  could  moderate  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Dr. 
Graves,  of  Dublin,  has  found  that  the  pain  in  the  head,  and  other 
symptoms  of  over-excitement  in  the  brain,  are  often  more  speedily 
and  effectually  relieved  by  applying  fomentations  of  hot  water 
than  they  are  by  the  common  cold  applications.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  extensive  experience  of  my  friend  and  late 
colleague.  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  the  similar  treatment 
of  many  local  affections  of  a  painful  or  inflammatory  nature. 

Sec.  rV. — Stimulants  and  Tonics.  The  almost  uniform  expe- 
rience of  British  observers  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  stimulants 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  and,  amongst  the  individual 
articles  of  this  character,  a  very  general  preference  has  been 
given  to  wine.  Some  of  them  urge  its  administration  earlier  in 
the  fever  than  others,  and  in  more  liberal  quantities ;  but  none 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Dr. 
Stokes,  of  Dublin,  said,  in  1839 :  "  I  feel  certain,  humiliating 
though  the  confession  may  be,  that  the  fear  of  stimulants  in  fever 
with  which  I  was  imbued  was  the  means  of  my  losing  many 
patients,  whose  lives  would  have  been  saved,  had  I  trusted  less 
to  the  doctrine  of  inflammation,  and  more  to  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, given  to  us  by  men  who  observed  and  wrote  before  the 
times  of  Bichat  and  Hunter."^  When  the  cutaneous  circulation 
is  languid  and  the  skin  not  hot,  when  the  pulse  is  soft  and  feeble, 
and  there  are  great  exhaustion  and  debility,  at  whatever  stage  of 
the  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  stim- 
ulating and  supporting  treatment.     During  some  epidemics, 
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when  the  adjnamico-congestive  element  in  the  pathology  of 
typhus  is  marked  and  predominant,  this  condition  of  the  system 
will  often  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  and  will 
require  the  early  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics.  More  commonly, 
however,  this  state  of  things  attends  the  later  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, coming  on  as  the  febrile  excitement  subsides  ;  and  then  it 
must  be  met  by  the  same  remedies,  with  an  activity  and  assiduity 
commensurate  with  the  urgency  of  its  symptoms.  Dr.  Gerhard, 
in  his  account  of  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1836,  says :  ^^  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extreme  prostration  in  which  our 
patients  were  left  after  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  The  skin  is 
usually  cool,  and  the  pulse  weak  and  fluttering,  but  there  are 
still  muttering  delirium  and  great  feebleness.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, wine,  combined  with  quinine,  and  a  nutritious  diet, 
produced  an  effect  which  was  almost  magical."  Dr.  Stokes 
thinks  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  indications  for  the 
use  of  wine  in  typhus,  may  be  placed  want  of  energy  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  its  diminished  impulse,  and 
the  feebleness  or  extinction  of  the  first  sound.  He  says 
that  the  existence  of  these  phenomena,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  has  sometimes  led  him  '^to  anticipate  the 
bad  symptoms,  and  to  commence  in  good  time  the  use  of  the 
great  remedy  ;*'  and  that,  "  in  others,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  severe  visceral  irritations,  the  use  of  stimulants  has  been 
adopted  with  the  best  success  from  the  same  indication."*  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  that  wine  should  be  given  in 
very  large  quantities.  The  daily  amount  used  by  Dr.  Gerhard, 
varied  from  four  to  sixteen  ounces ;  in  most  cases  from  six  to 
eight. 

The  only  other  articles  belonging  to  this  class 'of  remedies,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  speak  particularly,  are  the  preparations 
of  cinchona.  Dr.  Gerhard,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
during  the  Philadelphia  epidemic,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances that  indicated  the  necessity  for  wine,  employed  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  given  in  solution,  to  the  extent  of  about  twelve 
grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Speaking  of  tonics  generally, 
he  observes :  "  They  not  only  exercised  a  gradual  and  permanent 
influence  upon  the  appetite  and  strength  of  the  patient,  but  they 

>  Dab.  Joum.  of  Me<L  Soi.,  March,  1889. 
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produced  an  immediate  impression.  The  improvement  was  some- 
timee  so  rapid,  that  it  was  very  obvious  from  one  day  to  the 
next."  Amongst  the  means  for  restoring,  temporarily  at  least, 
the  exhausted  and  flagging  energies  of  the  system,  may  be  in- 
cluded the  external  application  of  dry  heat,  and  the  use  of  sina- 
pisms. Dr.  Gerhard  says  of  these  latter :  ^^  They  were  of  great 
and  undoubted  advantage  in  the  stage  of  prostration,  which 
occurs  at  the  decline  of  the  fever,  and  certainly  contributed  to 
save  the  lives  of  several  of  our  patients."  He  also  found  them 
useful  in  diminishing  the  stupor  and  prostration  during  the  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  reanimating  the  strength  of  patients  who  were 
brought  to  the  hospital,  exhausted  from  neglect,  and  a  fatiguing 
ride  from  a  distant  part  of  the  town.  But  if  the  fever  was  high, 
and  the  heat  of  the  skin  considerable,  sinapisms  were  vastly  less 
effectual  than  when  the  skin  was  cool  and  the  patient  seemed  sink- 
ing from  mere  exhaustion. 

Sec.  V. — Miscellaneous  Remedies.  It  would  be  an  irksome 
and  not  very  useful  task  to  enumerate  all  the  articles  which  have 
by  one  observer  and  another  been  recommended  under  certain 
circumstances  and  for  the  purpose  of  answering  peculiar  indica- 
tions. I  will  briefly  mention  some  few  of  these,  the  efficacy  of 
which  has  been  best  established. 

Diaphoretics  seem  to  be  of  considerable  service,  in  allaying  the 
intensity  of  febrile  excitement.  Dr.  Little,  of  Belfast,  classes 
them  amongst  his  most  useful  remedies.  The  most  powerful  of 
these  has  already  been  spoken  of;  I  mean  the  cool  and  tepid 
ablution  of  the  body.  Amongst  the  most  unexceptionable  perhaps 
of  those  to  be  used  internally,  are  the  efiervescing  draughts,  and 
the  liquid  acetate  of  ammonia. 

When  bronchitic  or  pneumonic  complications  have  not  been 
removed  by  the  remedies  already  spoken  of,  resort  may  be  had 
to  vesication,  and  to  the  guarded  use,  internally,  of  ipecacuanha 
and  antimonials.  In  some  cases,  where  the  bronchial  secretion 
was  very  abundant,  Dr.  Henderson  found  great  benefit  from  the 
administration,  several  times  a  day,  of  from  half  a  grain  to  two 
grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
Dover's  powder,  and  one  or  two  grains  of  squill.  Dr.  Graves,  of 
Dublin,  has  iliade  use  of  antimony  in  the  treatment  of  typhus, 
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under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  credit  of  which  novelty  he 
claims  as  entirely  his  own.^  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  there  are  in  addition  to  other  symptoms  great  prostration 
of  strength,  and  extreme  nervous  restlessness  and  sleeplessness, 
he  gives  tartar  emetic,  in  solution  with  camphor  mixture  and 
combined  with  laudanum.  Six  grains  of  the  antimony  are  given 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  combination,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  thinks  possesses  an  almost  magical  power 
in  allaying  the  nervous  restlessness,  and  in  procuring  sleep. 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  emetics,  there  is  some  diflTerence  of 
opinion.  They  have  been  mostly  used  under  two  circumstances; 
first,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  fever ;  and  secondly,  when 
a  relapse  or  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  has  been  threatened 
at  or  near  the  beginning  of  convalescence,  occasioned  by  some 
indiscretion  of  diet.  Dr.  Qerhard  thinks  that  they  were  useful 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1836,  in  diminishing  the  violence  of  the 
fever.  Dr.  Graves  speaks  very  highly  of  their  eflScacy,  and  very 
confidently  also  of  their  power,  if  administered  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  seizure,  of  wholly  arresting 
the  disease. 

Camphor  and  opium  are  amongst  the  articles  which  have  been 
extensively  used  for  the  purpose,  principally,  of  allaying  nervous 
agitation  and  restlessness,  and  inducing  quiet  and  sleep.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  seem  to  be  most  effectual  in  accomplishing  these 
purposes,  when  the  general  febrile  excitement  is  not  very  great, 
and  when  there  are  no  indications  of  irritation,  or  congestion  of 
the  brain.  I  shall  conclude  these  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
typhus,  with  Dr.  Gerhard's  remarks  upon  these  two  substances. 
"Camphor,*'  he  says,  "was  certainly  amongst  the  most  useful 
and  powerful  of  our  remedies.     We  used  it  largely  in  the  severe 

>  Grayes's  Clinioal  Lectares,  p.  180,  et  9eq, 

'  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says:  "  The  head  being  particularly  affected  in  this  sort  of 
feyer,  the  patient  is  extremely  restless  and  deUrious,  especially  at  night ;  and  there 
is  a  medicine  which  has  a  most  pleasing  effect  in  procuring  both  rest  and  perspira- 
tion. This  is  a  combination  of  an  opiate  with  an  antimonial  medicine,  which  was 
administered  in  the  eyening  with  great  success." — Obt.  on  Dit,  of  Seamen,  p.  867. 

The  same  excellent  obseryer  and  philosophical  physician  remarks  again :  <<  In 
this  adyanced  stage  of  the  feyer,  in  which  the  most  common  symptoms  are  weak- 
ness, restlessness,  tremors,  and  low  delirium,  no  medicine  was  found  so  much  to 
be  trusted  to  as  opium,  which  here  acts  as  a  cordial  as  well  as  an  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic" — T&u/.,  p.  880. 
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cases,  especiallj  those  in  which  the  ataxic  nervous  symptoms 
were  very  marked;  and  we  had  no  reason  to  repent  its  employ- 
ment. In  general,  there  was  a  marked  diminution  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  harassing  symptoms.  We  gave  the  camphor 
in  emulsion  in  doses  of  five  grains  every  two  hours,  and  in  enema 
in  doses  of  a  scruple.  The  immediate  effect  was  the  lessening  of 
the  subsultus  and  tremors,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  administered, 
and  sometimes  the  diminution  of  delirium.  In  some  cases,  we 
possessed  a  complete  control  over  the  subsultus,  which  was  im- 
mediately checked  by  an  injection  containing  a  scruple  of  cam- 
phor. It  would  cease  for  some  hours,  but  afterwards  return 
nearly  with  its  former  severity.  Still,  it  was  a  useful  palliative, 
and,  like  most  remedies  of  its  class,  acted  as  a  useful  balance- 
wheel  in  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  system  until  the  disease 
had  passed  through  its  natural  course.  The  camphor  frequently 
acted  powerfully  as  an  anodyne,  when  sleep  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  previous  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system." 

Huxham  is  high  in  his  praise  of  camphor.  ^^Its  anodyne 
demulcent  quality,"  he  says,  ^^  makes  it  vastly  serviceable  in 
quieting  the  Erethism,  and  bringing  on  composure  of  spirits 
and  easy  sleep,  when  opiates  fail,  nay  augment  the  tumudt  and 
hurry." 

"  Opium  and  its  preparations,"  continues  Dr.  Q^rhard,  "  were 
used  by  us  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  Dr.  Pennock  was 
the  most  pleased  with  their  effects.  When  the  insomnia  had  been 
tormenting  and  incessant,  and  the  patient  was  exhausted  by  agi- 
tation and  nervous  restlessness,  a  small  dose  of  morphia  would 
generally  calm  the  agitation  and  procure  sleep.  This  advantage 
was  so  great,  that  we  were  induced  to  give  opiates  in  cases  which 
were  opposed  to  our  ordinary  notions  of  the  proper  condition  of 
the  system  for  their  employment.  We  observed  no  inconvenience 
from  them,  and  found  the  morphia  occasionally  of  so  much  benefit, 
that  we  should  class  it  amongst  the  decidedly  useful  remedies.  It 
is  not  a  remedy  which  should  be  used  in  large  doses;  as  patients 
with  typhus  are  certainly  more  readily  affected  by  its  narcotic 
properties  than  they  are  in  any  other  disease.  An  eighth  or  a 
sixth  of  a  grain  was  the  usual  dose,  and  was  enough  to  procure 
sleep.  Opiates  are  obviously  improper,  when  there  is  much  dul- 
ness  of  intellect,  attended  with  great  sufihsion  of  the  eyes  and 
countenance."     Another  positive  contraindication  to  the  use  of 
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opium,  first  pointed  out  and  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dub- 
lin, is  to  be  found,  according  to  this  writer,  in  a  contracted  state 
of  the  pupil.  When  this  is  present,  he  thinks  opium  is  always 
injurious.  Reasoning  from  the  effects  of  belladonna  in  occa8i<m- 
ing  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Dr.  Graves  was  led  to  suppose  that, 
given  in  cases  of  typhus  attended  with  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
it  might  remove  the  unknown  condition  of  the  brain  upon  which 
the  contraction  depends;  and  he  says  that  he  has  used  it  repeat- 
edly, under  these  circumstances,  with  very  satisfactory  results.* 

The  diet,  when  the  fever  begins  to  decline,  should  be  somewhat 
more  nutritious  and  supporting  than  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  typhoid  fever.  The  contagious  character  of  the  disease 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  every  means  taken  to  prevent  a 
concentration  of  its  peculiar  poison.  It  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  paramount  importance  of  cleanliness,  free  ven- 
tilation, quiet  and  good  nursing.  There  is  no  disease  in  which 
all  these  are  more  essential  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient than  they  are  in  this. 

The  question  of  the  positive  efficacy  of  active  medical  treat- 
ment in  diminishing  the  duration  of  fever  and  in  interrupting  its 
course,  was  examined  in  a  most  fair  and  philosophical  spirit,  in 
a  very  accurate  manner,  by  William  Brown,  M.  D.,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  a  paper  which  may  well  be  cited  as  a  model  for  similar  inves- 
tigations, contained  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  ^^AnnaU  of  Medicine" 
for  the  year,  1802,  edited  by  Drs.  Duncan,  Sen.  and  Jun.  Dr. 
Brown  shows,  very  clearly  and  conclusively,  that  the  powers  of 
medical  treatment  in  arresting  the  disease,  or  in  shortening  its 
duration,  are  to  say  the  least  very  doubtful  or  very  small. 
,  Hildenbrand  says:  ^'  In  this  disease,  our  treatment  can  only  be 
of  benefit  in  an  indirect  manner ;  that  is,  in  concert  with  the  salu- 
tary efforts  of  the  vital  powers.  No  method  yet  known,  whether 
rational  or  empirical,  can  cure  the  contagious  typhus,  either  in  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  manner  ;  nor  even  abridge  its  ordinary  and 
natural  course,  which  is  about  fourteen  days.'** 

>  Dab.  Jonrr.  of  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1888.     >  Oro68*8  Hildenbnmd,  p.  94. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

DEFINITION. 

This  disease,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
it,  may  be  defined  in  the  following  terms:  Typhus  Fever  is  an 
acate  affection,  occurring  at  all  ages  of  life ;  attacking,  at  least  in 
cities,  somewhat  more  frequently  persons  who  are  recent  than 
those  who  are  old  or  permanent  residents;  often  transmitted 
directly  from  one  individual  to  another;  very  much  more  common 
in  the  British  islands  than  anywhere  else,  although  prevailing  at 
times  in  other  countries,  generally  in  the  form  of  circumscribed 
epidemics;  often  connected  with  the  crowding  of  many  persons 
into  sn^all,  dark,  and  poorly-ventilated  apartments,  amidst  filth 
and  destitution;  frequently  sudden,  but  sometimes  gradual  in  its 
access;  attended  at  its  commencement  with  chills,  usually  slight 
and  in  many  instances  repeated;  then  with  morbid  heat  of  the 
ekin,  in  many  cases  very  intense  and  pungent ;  with  increased 
quickness,  with  softness  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse;  with  accele- 
rated respiration;  in  many  cases  with  the  physical  signs  of  bron- 
<ddtis  and  pulmonary  congestion;  with  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs;  dulness  or  perversion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind;  drowsi- 
ness or  stupor;  dizziness,  deafness,  and  ringing  or  buzzing  in  the 
ears;  morbid  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  muscles  on  pressure;  ex- 
treme prostration  of  muscular  strength ;  spasmodic  twitchings  of 
certain  muscles;  dull  and  stupid  expression  of  the  countenance; 
fuliginous  flush  of  the  face;  suffusion  of  the  eyes;  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  with  thirst ;  sometimes  with  a  slightly  altered  tongue, 
but  in  grave  cases,  with  a  dry,  red,  brown,  or  black  and  fissured 
state  of  this  organ;  sordes  upon  the  teeth  and  gums;  occasional 
nausea  and  vomiting;  frequently  with  a  constipated  or  sluggish 
state  of  the  bowels;  the  skin  of  the  body  and  extremities  being 
generally  the  seat  of  an  abundant  eruption,  coming  out  in  most 
cases  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  and  de- 
clining at  uncertain  periods  during  the  second  and  third  week. 
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consisting  of  small  spots,  generally  somewhat  obscnrely  defined, 
and  irregularly  shaped,  not  unfrequently  grouped  and  confluent, 
of  a  dusky,  dingy  red  color,  not  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
surface,  and  disappearing  only  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  on  pres- 
sure ;  the  body  of  the  patient  in  grave  cases  giving  out  a  pungent, 
offensive,  and  ammoniacal  odor ;  which  symptoms  differ  very  widely 
in  their  duration,  in  their  march,  in  their  severity,  and  in  their 
combinations,  in  different  cases ;  several  of  them  being  frequently 
wanting,  but  enough  of  them  being  generally  present  to  charac- 
terize the  disease ;  the  most  constant  of  which  are  the  loss  of 
strength,  the  stupor,  the  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  the  fuliginous  skin, 
and  the  dusky  cutaneous  eruption ;  which  symptoms  may  either 
gradually  diminish  in  severity,  and  finally  disappear  between  the 
seventh  and  thirtieth  day  of  the  disease,  or  may  increase  in  seve- 
rity and  terminate  in  death  between  the  third  and  twentieth  day 
from  their  access ;  the  liability  to  a  fatal  termination  being  much 
less  early  than  late  in  life :  the  bodies  of  patients  exhibiting,  on 
examination  after  death,  no  constant  pathological  changes  of  any 
of  the  organs;  but,  in  a  considerable  though  varying  proportion 
of  cases,  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  with  moderate 
sub-arachnoid  serous  effusion;  engorgement  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  lungs ;  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chia; softening  or  mamellonation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach;  the  blood  being  generaUy  of  a  dark  color,  often  fluid  or 
grumous;  the  coagula  when  formed,  soft  and  non-fibrinous;  and 
the  body  in  many  cases  running  rapidly  into  decomposition ; — 
which  disease,  thus  characterized  and  defined,  constitutes  a  pecu- 
liar individual  affection,  differing  essentially  from  all  others,  al- 
though related  by  many  analogies  to  typhoid  fever. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

For  reasons  which  most  be  sufficiently  obvious,  the  literature 
of  t jphus  fever  is  mostly  British.  I  shall  enumerate  only  those 
original  treatises  which  have  fallen  in  my  way,  and  which  I  have 
used,  more  or  less  freely,  in  making  up  the  preceding  history. 

Ob$ervati(mg  an  the  DUeoMS  of  the  Army.  By  Sir  John 
Pringle.  Dr.  RueKe  edition.  Philadelphia^  1810.  Pringle  was 
attached  to  the  British  army,  in  the  Low  Countries,  from  1742  to 
1745,  and  also  in  1747  and  1748.  His  experience  as  an  army 
physician  was  mostly  confined  to  this  period  of  his  life.  The 
only  portion  of  the  observations  of  which  it  is  proper  to  speak 
particularly  here,  is  that  relating  to  the  jail^  or  hoepital  fever. 
This  is  short,  occupying  together  with  a  reply  to  De  Haen,  only 
sixty  pages,  but  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  His  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease,  in  six  pages,  is  capital.  His  clear  and  un- 
equivocal recognition  of  the  specific  and  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  forms  of  continued  fever,  typhue  and  typhoid 
— called  by  him  jail  or  hospital  fever,  and  miliary  fever — ^has 
already  been  referred  to. 

Medicina  Nautica:  an  JSseay  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen^  etc. 
By  Thomas  Trotter^  M.  2>.,  etc.  London^  1808.  This  is  a  some- 
what famous  book — rambling,  desultory,  and  egotistical ;  flaming 
with  patriotism,  as  it  ought  to  be,  since  its  materials  were  ^'  gleaned 
amidst  the  laurels  of  the  British  navy,  and  protected  by  its  ban- 
ners ;"  sprinkled  with  his  personal  difficulties  with  his  subordi- 
nates and  superiors,  and  sneefs  at  Dr.  J.  Carmichael  Smyth's 
nitrous  fumigation,  which  he  calls  ^^  a  mock-heroic  placebo"  for 
destroying  bad  smells — ^but  withal  rather  an  agreeable  and  racy 
book,  whose  leaves  one  can  at  least  turn  over  with  some  pleasure 
and  a  little  profit.  Dr.  Trotter  saw  much  of  true  typhus  as  it 
originates  and  prevails  on  shipboard.  The  origin  of  typhus  on 
22 
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board  crowded  ships  seems  very  analogous  to  its  freqaent  occur- 
rence in  Irish  cabins. 

A  TrecUise  on  the  Nature^  Cause,  and  Treatment  of  Contagious 
Typhu9.  From  the  German  of  J.  Val.  de  Hildenhrand.  By  S. 
D.  GrosBy  M.  D.  New  York,  1829.  Hildenbrand  had  extensive 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  typhus  fever,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  the 
German  armies  connected  with  the  wars  of  that  period.  His  work 
is  an  elaborate  and  systematic  monograph  on  that  disease.  Its 
great  fault  is  that  it  is  over  systematic ;  there  is  no  disease  in  the 
nosology  so  fixed,  and  constant,  and  uniform  in  its  phenomena 
— in  its  symptoms,  changes,  march,  and  duration — as  his  simple 
regular  typhus.  "On  the  fourth  day,*'  he  says,  "there  is  gene- 
rally a  slight  degree  of  hemorrhage  from  the  nose ;  critical  exacer- 
bations take  place  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  day ;  and  subsequently  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  day,"  and  so 
on.  He  divides  the  disease  into  eight  periods.  The  fever  which 
fell  under  his  observation  was  probably  mostly  typhus,  mingled, 
however,  I  think,  more  or  less,  with  typhoid.  This  celebrated 
work  is 'certainly  not  without  its  interest,  but  it  has  less  positive 
value  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect  before  reading  it.  In  allusion 
to  the  different  and  opposing  methods  of  treatment  which  have 
been  advocated  and  employed  in  typhus,  he  quotes  the  adage — 
Pessima  medendi  methodo  nan  omnes  trucidantur. 

An  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Bloodletting  in  Fever,  etc.  By 
Thomas  Mills,  M.  D.  Dublin,  1816.  The  object  of  this  work  is 
indicated  by  its  title.  Dr.  Mills  not  only  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  diflTerent  forms  of  fever — continued,  periodical,  and 
so  on — ^but  he  even  confounds  with  fever  various  local  inflam- 
mations. This  radical  defect  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  renders  the 
book  entirely  worthless. 

Observations  on  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  the  Epidemic 
Fever  at  present  prevailing,  etc.  fBy  Henry  Clutterbuch,  M.  D. 
London,  1819.  This  book  is  made  up,  in  a  good  degree,  by  an 
application  of  the  author's  theoretical  views  of  the  pathology  of 
fever  to  the  treatment  o£  this  disease.  His  work,  containing  a 
statement  of  these  views,  was  published  as  early  as  1807.  He 
regards  fever  as  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  so  far  as  there 
is  any  merit  in  having  started  the  doctrine  of  the  local  inflamma- 
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fory  origin  of  fevers,  it  belongs  more  to  Clutterbuck  than  to  Brous- 
sais.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  reasoning  and  criticism  in  the 
book ;  but  it  is  always  courteous  and  good-tempered.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  fever  in  London,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  was  that  corresponding  to  the  slow  nervous  fever  of 
Huxham.  He  doubts  whether  the  prevalence  of  fever  is  as  directly 
dependent  upon  insufficient  food  and  crowded  and  close  dwellings 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  evidently  feels  that 
he  has  done  a  signal  service  to  medicine  by  founding  the  practice 
of  bloodletting,  in  fever,  upon  what  is  called  a  rational  indication 
or  a  principle  !  thus  freeing  it  from  the  reproach  and  disgrace  of 
being  merely  an  empirical  remedy!  Alas,  for  the  blindness  and 
fatuity  of  this  miserable  and  false  philosophy!  Strongly  as  he 
relies  upon  bloodletting,  he  is  constantly  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  of  great  caution  and  discrimination  in  its  use.  This 
seems  to  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  his  experience,  in  spite 
of  the  pleadings  of  his  theory.  The  book  is  vitiated  throughout 
by  the  hypothetical  assumption  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  fever, 
and  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease. 

An  Account  of  the  JUsCj  ProgresSy  and  Decline  of  the  Fever 
lately  epidemical  in  Ireland^  etc.  By  F,  Barker  and  J.  Oheyne. 
2  vols.  London  and  JDubliny  1821.  This  work  is  a  systematic 
and  documentary  history  of  the  great  Irish  epidemic  of  1817, 1818 
and  1819.  It  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  valuable  general 
histories  of  disease  that  has  ever  been  written:  a  proud  and 
worthy  monument  of  Irish  science,  humanity,  and  skill.  It  con- 
sists, in  great  part,  of  communications  relating  to  the  epidemic, 
made  by  the  leading  medical  men  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  No 
one  can  read  these  papers  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
high  qualities  of  the  Irish  medical  mind:  its* sagacity,  its  clear 
common  sense,  its  accurate  observation,  and,  compared  with  that 
of  its  sister  island,  its  freedom  from  the  corrupting  influences  of 
systems  and  hypotheses. 

^n  Historic  Sketch  of  the  ChuseSy  Progress^  Extent^  and  Mor- 
tality of  the  Contagious  Fever  epidemic  in  Ireland  during  the 
years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  By  William  EaHy^  M.  B. 
Dubliny  1820.  The  objects  of  this  work  are  sufficiently  stated 
in  its  title.  It  is  in  every  way  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
history,  by  Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Cheyne.  It  is  written  with 
elegance,  earnestness,  and  ability;  and  it  constitutes  another  of 
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the  many  evidences  of  the  signal  excellence  of  the  Irish  medical 
mind.  Dr.  Hartj  does  not  profess  to  detail  the  symptoms  and 
.  treatment  of  typhos ;  but  he  enters  very  fully  into  a  consideration 
of  its  causes.  His  views  upon  this  subject  are  marked  by  the 
soundest  judgment  and  good  sense.  He  insists,  with  entire 
conclusiveness,  upon  the  action  of  many  concurrent  causes,  in 
its  production ;  and  he  opposes,  with  equal  success,  the  doctrines 
of  systematists  and  exclusives.  Contagion,  war,  famine,  want  of 
employment,*personal  and  local  uncleanliness,  unventilated  and 
crowded  dwellings,  are  the  chief  amongst  these  concurrent  causes 
— acting,  in  some  instances  singly,  but  more  generally  together. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  ContagiouM  Fever  of  this  Country , 
etc.y  by  Thomas  Batemanj  M.  2>.,  F.  L.  S.<,  etc.  London^  1818. 
This  is  another  of  the  many  valuable  essays  growing  out  of  the 
great  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  Dr.  Bateman  was  a 
good  observer,  in  the  British  sense  of  that  term,  and  a  sound 
practitioner.  The  value  of  his  book  is  greatly  impaired  by  the 
absence  of  all  distinction  between  the  typhoid  and  typhus  forms 
of  continued  fever — ^both  of  which,  but  principally  the  former,  it 
is  very  evident,  were  present  at  the  period  of  which  he  writes. 
He  is  over  positive  in  his  conclusion,  that  epidemic  fevers  always 
depend  upon  scanty  and  poor  food.  He  insists  strongly  upon 
the  essential  identity  of  all  forms  of  continued  fever.  He  speaks 
particularly  of  the  connection  between  troublesome  diarrhoea  and 
protracted  cases  of  the  disease — clearly  enough  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  three  autopsies,  he  found  ulceration  of  the  small  intes- 
tines; and  asks  if  they  might  not  have  been  produced  after  death 
by  putrefaction,  or  by  the  acti<Hi  of  the  acrid  contents  of  the 
bowels !  He  insists  strongly  on  the  advantages  of  the  cooling 
and  antiphlogistic,  treatment,  and  dislikes  antimony  and  opium. 
The  last  chapter  is  upon  the  subject  of  contagion.  Its  principal 
objects  are  to  show  that  the  fever  is  less  contagious  than  had 
been  generally  supposed;  that  the  poison  extends  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  sick;  that  dilution  with  fresh  air  renders  it 
harmless;  and  that  muriatic  acid  fumigation  acts  to  the  same 
end. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Contagious  Fever.  By 
Robert  Jacksony  M.  D.  London^  1819.  This  work  on  typhus  is 
by  die  famous  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  fevers  of  the  West 
Indies.     It  is  mostly  made  up  of  short  and  very  loose  accounts 
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of  typhus  fever,  as  it  oocnrred  dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  last, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  various  portions  of 
the  British  army  and  navy.     It  is  of  small  value. 

Practical  Observati<ms  on  the  Treatment^  Pathology ^  and  Pre- 
vention  of  Tt/phus  Fever.  By  Edward  PercivaL  Bath^  1819. 
This  little  monograph  was  written  by  Dr.  Percival  after  his 
removal  from  Dublin  to  Bath.  His  description  of  typhus  is 
pretty  full  and  pretty  good.  Some  of  his  conclusions  are  loose 
and  hasty;  those,  for  instance,  in  regard  io  the  connection  of 
certain  forms  and  modifications  of  fever  with  season  tind  weather. 
He  says  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  humoral  rather  than  the  nervous 
pathology  of  fever.  The  book  is  vitiated  throughout  by  a  spu- 
rious d  priori  philosophy.  Dr.  Percival  concludes  with  that 
stereotyped  motto  of  medical  books — ^^  Opinionum  commenta 
delet  dies,  naturse  judicia  confirmat." 

A  History  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  which  prevailed  in  Bristol 
during  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  etc.  By  J.  C.  Prichard, 
M.  2>.  Londonj  1820.  This  is  another  of  the  many  local  his- 
tories which  were  written  by  British  practitioners  of  the  last  great 
epidemic.  The  author's  description  of  the  fever  is  sketchy  and 
imperfect.  He  considers  it  entirely  settled  that  typhus  often 
originates  spontaneously,  from  unknown  causes,  and  also  that 
it  is  frequently  communicated,  directly,  by  contagion.  He  takes 
strong  ground  for  the  old  doctrine  of  a  pestilential  constitution 
of  the  atmospherje,  favoring  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases 
during  certain  periods  of  time.  "For  explaining  such  phe- 
nomena," he  says,  "  it  is  not  sufficient  to  trace  an  infected  ship 
to  a  particular  spot,  or  to  smell  out  a  bog  on  a  piece  of  marshy 
ground  near  some  particular  town." 

Dr.  Prichard's  style  is  excellent,  clear,  strong,  correct,  and 
always  to  the  point. 

Be  VidentiU  du  Typhus  etdela  Fievre  Typholde.  Par  C.  E. 
S.  QauUier  de  Clauiry.  Paris,  1844.  1  vol.  pp.  496.  The 
Identity  of  Tophus  and  of  Typhoid  Fever.  By  0.  E.  S.  QauUier 
de  Claubry. 

The  French  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  proposed,  in  1835, 
as  the  subject  of  one  of  its  annual  prizes,  to  be  awarded  in  1887, 
"  The  analogies  and  the  differences  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever.''  Instead  of  the  priae  thus  offered,  two  prizee  of  encourage- 
ment were  given  by  the  Academy,  the  first  to  the  work  above 
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named,  in  which  the  identity  of  the  typhoid  fever  of  modem 
French  writers  and  the  typhus  of  camps  and  jails  is  maintained, 
and  the  second  to  M.  Montault,  for  an  Essay  adYOcating  the 
opposite  doctrine.  Both  essays  were  ordered  to  be  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy.  This  work  of  M.  de  Claubry  is 
the  second  edition  of  his  prize  memoir,  enlarged  and  completed. 

My  own  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  very  briefly  but 
explicitly  expressed  in  the  first  edition  of  my  work.  I  do  not  see 
any  occasion  to  chaage  it.  M.  de  Claubry  has  collected  from 
various  sources,  histories,  more  or  less  complete,  of  fevers  prevail- 
ing in  camps,  barracks,  and  prisons,  in  di£ferent  localities  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  mostly  between  the  years  1804  and  1815. 
In  many  instances,  these  fevers  correspond  very  exactly  to  ty- 
phoid fever;  in  others,  they  correspond  to  typhus.  M.  de 
Claubry  insists  upon  the  general  presence,  in  these  fevers  of  the 
continent,  called  typhus,  of  diarrhcea^  and  tympanitic  abdomenj 
and  in  the  existence  also  of  intestinal  ulceration.  It  is  very 
important  to  remember,  that,  in  this  discussion,  he  expressly  sets 
aside  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  separate  disease — ^the 
British  typhus — characterized  by  the  general  absence  of  diarrhoea 
and  of  intestinal  lesions.  Louis  is  often  quoted  as  authority  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  identity  between  the  camp  and  jail  fevers  of 
the  continent,  and  typhoid  fever,  and  rightly  enough ;  but  he  has 
repeatedly  and  explicitly  declared  his  belief  that  the  British 
typhus,  occurring  with  nearly  the  same  frequency,  at  different 
periods  of  life,  rarely  attended  with  any  prominent  abdominal 
symptoms,  and  not  characterized  by  any  intestinal  lesion,  is  fun- 
damentally and  essentially  unlike  the  typhoid  fever  of  his  own 
researches. 

Natural  Sistory,  Pathology ^  and  Treatment  of  the  Epidemic 
Fever,,  at  present  prevailing  in  Edinburgh  and  other  towns.  By 
John  Rose  Cormach,  M.  D.  London^  1843.  There  prevailed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1843,  a  form  of  fever, 
differing,  in  many  respects,  from  the  common  typhus  of  the 
country,  and  resembling,  in  some  respects,  the  yellow  fever  of 
hot  climates — ^particularly  in  the  presence  of  yellowness  of  the 
skin,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  black  vomit,  and  hemorrhages.  The 
whole  character  of  the  epidemic  seems  to  me  to  be  so  questionable 
and  anomalous  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  to  assign  it  its  true 
position.     Certainly,  it  was  not  the  genuine  yellow  fever,  and 
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many  of  the  features  of  trae  typhus  were  wanting.     This  I  sup- 
pose was  the  new  Relapsing  Fever  of  British  writers. 

The  article  on  Fever,  in  the  Library  of  Practical  Medicins^  is 
by  Dr.  Christbon,  of  Edinburgh.  He  patriotically  adheres  to  the 
old  Cullenian  division  of  fever  into  Synocha,  Synochus,  and  Ty- 
phus. Dr.  Ghristison  makes  the  common  mistake  of  attributing 
to  Louis  the  opinion  that  the  lesion  of  the  intestine  in  typhoid 
fever  is  the  pathological  cause  of  the  disease.  The  article  has 
little  or  no  value  for  Americans,  for  the  simple  reasons,  that 
typhus  fevtty  without  lesion  of  the  intestines,  is  a  form  of  dis- 
ease rarely  met  with  in  (his  country,  except  amongst  emigrants 
recently  arrived  from  Europe;  and  that  no  clear  and  well-defined 
difference  is  recognized  between  this  and  the  form  of  continued 
fever  generally  prevalent  here. 

The  Article  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  is  by  Dr. 
Tweedie.  He  recognizes  no  essential  difference  between  typhoid 
fever,  and  typhus.  The  paper  in  the  Cyclopedia,  on  Epidemic 
Qastrie  Fever,  by  John  Gheyne,  is  to  us  much  more  interesting 
and  valuable.  The  disease  described  under  this  name  is  very 
dearly  true  typhoid  fever. 

The  more  or  less  systematic  treatises  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  South- 
wood  Smith,  and  Tweedie,  have  already  been  suflSciently  referred 
to.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  publications  upon  typhus  fever 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Hospital  Reports,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  Medical  Societies,  and  in  the  pages  of  Medical  Journals. 

The  TranMctions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Vol. 
I.  1848.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine.  The 
author  of  this  well-written  Report  is  my  friend  and  colleague, 
in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dr.  Smith. 
More  than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  and  methodical 
examination  of  the  question  of  the  identity  or  the  non-identity  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Smith  argues  with  earnestness 
and  ability  the  New  York  doctrine. 

^^  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Fever  in  Ireland,''  during  the 
years  1847  and  1848.  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal.  Vol.  VII. 
and  VIII 

This  elaborate  Report  occupies  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of 
the  Dublin  Journal.  Its  general  plan  and  purpose  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  great  work  of  Barker  and  Gheyne.  The 
histories  of  the  epidemic  contained  in  it  are  so  general  in  their 
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tersas  and  character  as  to  be  of  little  service  to  me  in  this  work. 
It  contains  abundant  eyidenoe,  I  think,  that  the  epidemic  of 
1847-8  waa  made  up  of  seyeral  forms  of  fever.  In  relation  to 
this  matter,  I  make  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
Dr.  Seaton  Beid,  of  Belfast. 

"  I  have  stated  above  that  the  epid^nic  here  was  constituted 
by  the  prevalence  of  several  diseases,  and  I  now  add  that  in  the 
fever  portion  of  these  we  had  prevailing  several  separate  and 
distinct  species  of  fever.  Twelve  years'  connection  with  fever 
hospitals  has  convinced  me  that  a  very  serious  error  has  been 
committed  by  almost  all  the  most  reoent  writers  of  monographs 
on  fever,  by  their  denying  the  existence,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  of  more  than  one  species  of  that  disease.  This 
error  exists  in  the  works  of  Drs.  Sonthwood  Smith,  M'Cormac, 
Ormerod,  and  others,  and  wiU  be  found  pervading  abnoet  all  the 
communications  in  Barker  and  Cheyne's  report  of  the  epidemic 
of  1816—1818. 

^'  The  oonsequence  of  this  error  has  been,  that  we  do  not  possess 
that  amount  of  precise  information  r^arding  the  history,  the 
symptoms,  the  pathology,  and  the  relative  laortaUty  of  our 
several  species  of  fever,  as  their  frequent  prevalence  in  this 
country  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  this  respect  the  American 
physicians  are  in  advance  of  us,  for  Drs.  Bartlett,  Jackson,  and 
others,  have  not  only  recogniaed  and  described  the  several  species 
of  fever  peculiar  to  America,  but  have  bIbo  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference existing  between  our  maculated  typhus,  carried  into  their 
cities  by  our  emigrants,  and  their  own  typhoid  fever — the  species 
of  fever  so  minutely  described  by  Louis  in  Paris,  and  which  has 
been  so  often  confounded  with  our  maculated  typhus.^^ 
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CHAPTER    I. 

PRELIMINARY  MATTERS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Bbforb  commencing  the  formal  description  of  the  disease 
which  is  to  constitute  the  subject  of  this  Third  Part  of  my  book, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  names  which  I  have 
placed  at  its  head.  The  disease  which  I  am  here  to  describe 
exhibits  itself  under  several  forms,  so  considerably  different  from 
each  other  as  to  have  received  different  appellations.  Still,  the 
disease  under  all  its  forms,  in  all  its  varieties  and  modifications, 
is  a  singley  individual  disease;  as  clearly  so  as  typhoid  or  typhus 
fever  is.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  that  this  disease  should 
have  its  distinctive  appellation — ^a  name  by  which  it  may  be 
designated  and  known.  I  have  accordingly  adopted  the  term — 
not  a  new  one— Periodical  Fever y  as  more  descriptive  and  appro- 
priate than  any  other,  and  entirely  unexceptionable.  Periodical 
Fever  is  the  integral,  individual,  nosological  disease ;  Intermit- 
tent Fever;  Bilious  Remittent  Fever;  and  Pernicious  Intermit^ 
tent  or  Congestive  Fevery  are  the  three  principal  formSy  or  vari- 
etieSy  in  which  the  disease  shows  itself. 

I  have  felt  a  little  embarrassment  in  deciding  upon  the  best 
and  most  suitable  method  of  procedure,  in  describing  the  disease 
thus  designated  and  divided.     The  three  leading  varieties  have 
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many  elements  in  common ;  they  are  branches  springing  from 
the  same  root;  but  notwithstanding  this,  they  differ  in  some 
respects  so  widely  from  each  other  that  they  have  often  been 
regarded  as  specifically  distinct  and  separate  diseases,  and  in 
order  to  get  any  clear  and  adequate  conception  of  them  they 
must  be  separately  and  individually  described.  If  this  descrip- 
tion  is  extended,  in  detail,  to  their  entire  natural  history,  it  will 
lead  us  into  a  great  deal  of  tedious  and  unnecessary  repetition ; 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader  anything 
like  a  complete  and  satisfactory  idea  of  them,  by  attempting  to 
carry  along  together  the  description  of  the  several  varieties — 
endeavoring  to  put  into  the  same  portrait  various  and  differing 
expressions.  Amidst  these  difficulties,  the  best  course  seems  to 
me  to  be  this — ^to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  full  and  detailed 
description  of  one  of  the  forms  of  periodical  fever,  comprising  in 
this  description  all  the  phenomena  and  relations  that  are  common 
to  all  the  forms;  and  then  to  point  out  only  the  peculiarities  and 
characteristics  of  the  remaining  varieties.  Which  of  the  three 
principal  forms  of  periodical  fever  we  choose  for  this  moYe 
elaborate  and  formal  description,  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
indifference;  and  it  would  probably  strike  one,  at  first  sight,  that 
this  choice  would  naturally  fall  upon  intermittent  fevery  as  the 
simplest  and  least  complicated  of  these  forms — as  the  type^ 
variety^  in  some  degree,  of  the  disease — ^and,  for  this  reason, 
better  adapted  than  the  others  to  exhibit  its  characteristic  features 
and  its  true  nature.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  this  view  is  not 
the  correct  one ;  and  that  our  purpose  will  be  much  more  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  giving  a  full  description,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  bilious  remittent  variety;  filling  up  and  completing 
the  picture,  subsequently,  by  introducing  the  lights  and  the 
shades  that  mark  the  other  forms.  The  principal  reason  for 
making  choice  of  this  variety,  for  this  purpose,  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  embraces  a  larger  number  of  the  phenomena  and 
relations  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  entire  disease 
than  either  of  the  other  varieties. 

The  sources  of  my  materials  for  the  history  of  periodical  fever 
will  be  indicated  as  I  go  along.  I  may  mention  here,  however, 
that  the  most  valuable  of  these  materials  are  derived  from  French 
and  American  observers.  The  British  Islands  are  not,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  seat  of  periodical  fever;  and  although  some 
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British  writers  have  left  us  excellent  general  descriptions  of  the 
disease,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  southern  and  tropical  colonies  of 
the  British  empire,  these  descriptions  are  less  elaborate  and  com- 
plete than  those  of  some  of  the  more  recent  French  and  Ameri- 
can physicians.  The  earlier  classic  authorities  upon  this  subject 
were  the  great  Italian  writers — Torti,  BagUvi,  Lancisi,  and  Ra- 
masEzini.  But  their  descriptions  are  generallj  inaccessible  here, 
and  they  are  of  course  but  little  known ;  it  should  be  said  further, 
that  they  are  quite  deficient  in  pathological  details.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  modem  Italians  have  done  anything  in  this  depart- 
ment in  any  way  worthy  their  illustrious  predecessors.  Italian 
medicine,  like  Italian  art,  Italian  science,  Italian  poetry,  and 
Italian  character,  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  partakes  in 
the  general  lethargy  that  broods  over  that  beautiful  land. 

ARTICLE  II. 
NAMB8  OF  THB  DISIASB. 

There  are  not  many  diseases  with  so  few  synonyraes  as  this 
variety  of  periodical  fever,  if  we  except  those  names  that  have 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  geographical  rdations.  Thus, 
in  common  with  the  other  grave  forms  of  periodical  fever,  it  has 
been  called  WeUcheren  fever,  Hungarian  fever,  African  fever, 
and  so  on ;  in  India,  it  is  frequently  called  jungle  or  hill  fever. 
It  should  be  added  that  it  has  frequently  been  confounded,  espe- 
cially by  British  writers,  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  designated 
by  some  of  the  many  names  which  have  been  applied  to  the  latter 
disease.  Its  most  common  names  are  these — Remittent  Fever; 
Bilious  Fever;  and  BiliouB  Remittent  Fever. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SYMPTOMS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
MODE  OF  ACCESS. 

The  onset  of  remittent  fever  is  almost  always  abrupt,  formal, 
and  well  marked.  This  onset,  according  to  many  observers,  is 
not  usually  preceded  by  any  precursory  symptoms ;  according  to 
others  it  is,  if  not  generally,  at  least  in  many  instances,  ushered 
in  by  such  symptoms.  Dr.  William  Currie  says  that  the  fever 
makes  its  attack,  after  the  existence  for  a  day  or  two  and  some- 
times much  longer  of  a  disagreeable  sense  of  languor  and  de- 
bility.* Dr.  Bolmg,  in  his  excellent  paper  on  the  remittent  fever 
of  Southern  Alabama,  says  that,  although  the  attack  sometimes 
takes  place  without  any  premonitory  symptoms  whatever,  it  is 
most  frequently  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  slight  headache, 
want  of  appetite,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  in  the  morning,  pains 
in  the  joints,  and  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort  and  uneasiness.* 
Dr.  Dunlavy,  in  a  paper  on  the  bilious  fever  as  it  prevailed  in 
the  town  of  Hamilton  and  in  its  vicinity,  in  Ohio,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1824,  remarks  that,  in  some  cases, 
patients  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
occasional  vomiting,  and  bitter  taste,  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  chill.  If  examined  at  this  time,  their  tongues 
were  found  more  or  less  furred,  with  some  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  he  met  with  many  persons 
having  a  furred  tongue,  who  were  not  aware  of  any  indisposition; 
and  he  adds  that  this  symptom  foreboded  an  attack  of  fever, 
which  very  certainly  sooner  or  later  occurred,  unless  prevented 

>  Obfl.  on  Causes  and  Core  of  Remitting  FeTen,  p.  45. 
*  Adl  Joorn.  of  Med.  Soi.,  April,  1846. 
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by  a  timely  use  of  evacaant  medicines.*  Senac  says:  "The 
access  of  the  chiUy  fit  is  nsnally  preceded  by  varioos  pheno- 
mena. These  are,  a  general  lassitnde  and  heaviness,  a  sense  of 
anxiety,  a  yawning  and  stretching,  a  paleness,  and  sometimes  a 
disposition  to  sleep."' 

ARTICLE  11. 

FEBRILE  STMPTOMS. 

Sbo.  I. — CfhiUs.  The  formal  commencement  of  the  disease  is 
nearly  always  marked  by  a  distinct  rigor  or  chill.  This  varies 
in  severity  and  duration  in  different  cases :  sometimes  it  is  slight 
and  transient,  at  others  it  is  extremely  severe,  and  prolonged  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Senac  says :  "  The  chilly  fit  puts  on  a  variety 
of  forms ;  sometimes,  for  instance,  beginning  at  the  feet,  at  other 
times  about  the  scapulse,  and  again  in  the  back,  it  runs  through 
the  whole  body,  in  a  manner  resembling  small  streams  of  water 
poured  irregularly  in  every  direction.*'*  According  to  Dr.  Boling, 
the  initiatory  chill  is  generally  slight ;  sometimes  it  is  a  well- 
marked  ague,  while  at  others  it  consists  merely  in  a  sensation  of 
coldness,  felt  especially  when  the  patient  turns  in  bed,  or  in  any 
way  disturbs  his  covering.^  In  some  cases,  there  is  only  a  single 
chill ;  in  others,  the  chill  is  repeated,  usually  with  diminishing 
severity,  once,  twice,  three  times  or  more  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Boling  says :  "  Where  the  attack  is  purely  remit- 
tent from  the  beginning,  a  second  well-marked  ague  hardly  ever 
occurs ;  though  in  all  cases  whether  the  first  exacerbation  was 
ushered  in  by  an  ague,  or  merely  by  slight  rigors,  a  recurrence  of 
the  latter  in  a  very  slight  degree  frequently  precedes  the  second 
and  third,  and  occasionally,  even  the  fourth  and  fifth  exacer- 
bations. Where  the  fever  is  of  the  double  tertian  type,  the  first 
and  third  perhaps  the  fifth  exacerbation  may  be  ushered  in  by 
tolerably  distinct  agues,  while  the  second  and  fourth  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  but  the  very  slightest  sensation  of  coldness  if  any."' 
Dr.  Stewardson  says :  "  The  recurrence  of  the  chill  was  subject 
to  great  diversity :  either  there  were  none  after  the  first,  or  they 

■  West  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonnu,  voL  L  p.  142. 

<  Ca]dweU*8  Senae,  p.  24.  *  GaldweU's  Senao,  p.  24. 

«  Am.  Joorn.  Med.  Sd.,  April,  1846.  •  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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recurred  at  intervals,  most  commonly  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  for  the  first  few  days,  and  then  disappeared  altogether,  or 
again  reappeared  towards  the  conclusion,  or  during  convalesoence; 
or,  finally,  showed  themselves  at  various  intervals  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease.^  Dr.  William  Currie  says :  "After 
the  second  paroxysm,  and  sometimes  after  the  first,  the  fever  is 
seldom  preceded  by  a  cold  stage.*** 

Sec.  n. — liemissionSy  or  Type. .  This  disease  is  so  uniformly 
and  so  strongly  marked  by  a  repetition  or  recurrence  of  certain 
symptoms  and  states  of  the  system,  more  or  less  regularly  periodi- 
cal, that  one  of  its  qualifying  terms  has  been  derived  from  this 
circumstance.  At  certain  periods  of  the  day,  there  is  an  augmen- 
tation in  the  intensity  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  sometimes  preceded  and  at  other  times  not  preceded  by 
the  diill.  This  increase  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  paroxysm  of  the  fev^,  or  its  exacerba- 
tion. Following  this  period,  and  between  it  and  the  next,  there 
is  a  general  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  morbid  processes  and 
their  manifestations,  constituting  what  is  called  the  period  of 
remUsian.  When  these  paroxysms  and  remissions  occur,  each 
once  in  twenty-four  hcmrs,  the  type  of  the  fever  is  said  to  be  quo- 
tidian; when  they  occur  once  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  type  is 
called  tertian;  when  once  in  seventy-two  hours,  it  is  called 
quartany  and  so  on.  The  most  common  type  is  the  quotidian,  or 
more  strictly,  perhaps,  what  has  been  called  the  double  tertian. 
In  this  form,  there  are  a  paroxysm  and  a  remission  during  each 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  paroxysm  of  one  day  differs  in  severity 
or  in  some  circumstances  from  that  of  the  preceding  and  of  the 
following  day,  and  agrees  with  that  of  the  third  day.  The  parox- 
ysms of  the  alternate  days  correspond  to  each  other.  Besides 
these,  the  most  common,  there  are  occasionally  other  varieties  of 
type.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  in  the  tertian  form,  there  are  three 
paroxysms  and  three  remissions,  instead  of  one  or  two  during 
each  period.  This  is  the  semi-tertian  of  some  writers ;  it  is  the 
triple  tertian  of  Clegbom.  The  other  varieties  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  enumerate.     The  term  true  has  been  applied  to  those 

*  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1842.  »  Currie  on  Rem.  Fcrers,  p,  46. 
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forms  of  the  disease  in  which  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm  does 
not  exceed  twelve  hours ;  when  this  is  considerably  protracted, 
the  fever  is  called  apurums;  and  aubintranty  when  the  paroxysms 
nearly  ran  into  each  other. 

It  is  alleged  by  most  observers,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
paroxysm  occurs  much  more  frequently  at  certain  periods  of  the 
day  than  at  others.  Dr.  William  Currie,  for  instance,  says  the 
first  attack  of  the  fever  is  usually  between  eight  and  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.^  Dr.  Gleghom,  in  his  admirable  little 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca,  makes  the  following  remarks 
upon  this  point  in  the  history  of  remittent  fevers.  *^Some 
double  tertians  begin  in  this  manner:  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
for  example,  a  slight  fit  comes  on,  and  goes  off  early  next  morn- 
ing; but  on  Tuesday,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  more 
severe  paroxysm  begins,  and  continues  till  night.  Then  there 
is  an  interval  to  Wednesday  evening,  when  a  slight  fit  commences 
a  new  period  of  the  fever,  which  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first.  In  most  double  tertians,  the  patient  has  a  fit  every 
day  of  the  disease ;  the  severe  one  commonly  appearing  at  noon 
on  the  odd  days,  the  slight  one  towards  evening,  on  the  even 
days."*  Dr.  James  C.  Finley,  in  a  paper  on  the  Autumnal 
Fever  of  Georgia,  says,  that  "  the  type  is  uniformly  double  ter- 
tian, the  paroxysms  recurring  with  the  greatest  regularity;  one 
paroxysm  commencing  in  the  morning,  and  manifesting  a  dispo- 
sition to  terminate  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day;  the  other 
commencing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  and  continu- 
ing through  the  greater  part  of  the  night."  Dr.  Finley  says, 
further,  that  ^^  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  character 
of  these  two  paroxysms;  that  which  commences  in  the  morning 
being  always  more  violent  and  dangerous  than  that  which  comes 
on  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day."^  Dr.  Boling  thinks  that 
the  period  of  attack  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  time  of  the 
patient's  exposure  to'^he  exciting  cause,  but  he  says  distinctly 
that,  in  fevers  of  thd'««^uble  tertian  type,  the  exacerbations  will, 
in  a  large  maioritytBTgses,  be  found  to  occur  alternately  in  the 
fore  and  after  part^^the  day.^  It  has  often  been  alleged 
that  the  usual  period  of^^cess  varied  with  the  different  types  of 

'  Curie  <m  B«m.  Fever,  p.  45.  'ii^      *  Cleghorn  on-Dis.  of  Bfinorca,  p.  90. 
*  West  JooriL  Med.  and  Phys.  ScL^  voL  iiL  p.  175. 


Joom.  Mec^SoL,  April,  1S46. 
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the  disease,  occurring  early  in  the  morning  in  the  quotidian  type, 
between  ten  o*x;Iock  and  noon  in  the  tertian,  and  between  three 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  quartan.  In  relation  to 
this  subject,  M.  Maillot  has  published  the  following  curious  and 
interesting  table.  I  omit  his  distribution  of  the  cases  according 
to  the  month  in  which  they  occurred.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in 
the  two  principal  types,  two-thirds  of  the  cases  have  their  access 
between  midnight  and  noon;  that  the  maximum  hour  is  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  the  minimum  period  from  nine  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. M.  Maillot  did  not  find  that  the  period  of  access  was  in 
any  appreciable  degree  influenced  by  the  season,  or  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather. 

Table  9howing  the  hours  of  acee$8  in  periodical  fever. 

QUOTIDIAN  TYPE. 

From  Midnight  to  Noon. 

Hour,  1284667        8        9      10    11        12  Total. 

No.  of  cMes,  12    15    17    18    81     51    82    118    168    289    187    206    1069 

From  Noon  to  Midm^ht. 

1284567        8        9      10      11      12  Total 
70  118    68    58    54    47     19      22        8      21       10        8    498 


TERTIAN  TYPE. 

Ihm  Midnight  to  Noon, 

Hoar,                1 

2 

8 

4      5      6      7        8 

9 

10 

11 

12  TotftL 

No.  of  OMes,  12 

5 

12 

80    22    88    68      68 
From  Noon  to  Midnight. 

86 

87 

72 

55    550 

1 

2 

8 

4^67        8 

9 

10 

11 

12  ToUl. 

88 

89 

28 

27     11     11      9      10 

QUARTAN  TYPE. 
From  Midnight  to  Noon, 

(« 

8 

4 

8    180 

Hour,                 1 

2 

8 

4      5      6      7        8 

9 

10 

11 

12  Total. 

No.  of  eaiM,     2 

It 

«( 

12"**        •* 
IVom  Noon  to  Midnight. 

(( 

4( 

8 

5      18 

1 

2 

8 

4      5      6      7        8 

9 

10 

11 

12  TotaL 

«( 

8 

4 

12      11 

«( 

«( 

1 

*»      18 

No  distinction  is  made  in  the  aboTe  table  between  the  different 
forms  of  periodical  fever,  and  the  double  tertian  is  not  recognized 
as  a  distinct  type.^ 


>'  Traits  dea  FieTres  Intermittentes.    Par  F.  C.  MaUlot,  p.  414. 
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In  regard  to  the  relative  freqaencj  of  the  leading  types,  I  find 
the  following  positive  and  valuable  statement  in  the  excellent 
work  of  Maillot.  His  remarks  apply,  without  discrimination,  to 
the  three  great  forms  of  periodical  fever,  intermittent,  remittent, 
and  congestive.  At  Bona,  in  A&ica,  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases,  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two 
were  quotidian,  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were  tertian,  and  twenty- 
m  were  quartan  in  their  type;  at  Algiers,  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-six  eases,  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  quoti- 
dian, one  hundred  and  seventy-one  tertian,  and  six  quartan.  In 
France,  according  to  M.  Nepple,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty* 
six  cases,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  quotidian,,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  tertian,  and  fifty-nine,  quartan.  Thus,  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  cases,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  were  quotidian,  eleven  hundred 
iwd  sixteen  were  tertian,  and  ninety ^^ne  were  quartan  in  their 
type.  M.  Maillot  makes  no  distinction  between  the  simple 
quotidian  and  the  double  tertian  type.' 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  a  weekly 
revolution  in  the  phenomena  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Forry  says  : 
^^  That  intermittent  fever  has  a  tendency  to  a  septenary  revolu- 
tion, is  a  fact  that  was  frequently  verified  in  Florida,  under  the 
writer's  observation;  and  that  too  in  a  manner  so  unequivocal, 
that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  common  soldier.  At  these 
septenary  periods,  either  after  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  or  twenty- 
finat  paroxysm,  the  disease  has  a  disposition  to  terminate  spon- 
taneously.*'* 

Sso.  lU. — State  of  Surface.  The  condition  of  the  skin,  like 
most  of  the  other  symptomatic  phenomena  of  bilious  fever,  varies 
very  much  with  the  several  stages  and  periods  of  the  disease. 
Cleghom  says,  that  the  cold  fit  is  generally  followed  by  an  intense 
heat  over  the  whole  body,  which  raises  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer to  the  103d  or  the  104th  degree.'  According  to  Dr. 
Stewardson,  the  heat  of  the  skin,  during  the  exacerbations,  though 
often  great,  is  not  often  pungent.^  Dr.  Boling  seems  to  have 
studied  this  matter  more  thoroughly  and  minutely  than  any  other 

>  Trut^  des  Fi^rres  Intermittentes.    Par  F.  C.  Maillot,  p.  9. 

■  Amer.  Jootil  Med.  Sci.,  Oct  1841. 

*  1Mb.  of  Minorca,  p.  94.  «  Amer.  Jonm.  M6d.  Sci.,  April,  1842. 
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observer,  and  J  accordingly  avail  myself  of  his  full  description. 
^^  In  the  forming  stage  of  the  first  exacerbation,  the  extremities 
generally  feel  cool  or  cold  to  another  person,  though  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  even  when  the  complaints  of  suffering  from  cold 
are  loudest  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  temperature  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  even  at  this  time  will  generally  be  found 
somewhat  above  the  healthy  standard,  and  that  of  the  head  con* 
siderably  so.  Soon,  however,  the  general  temperature  increases, 
and  the  whole  surface  becomes  hot,  and  a  vivid  flush  makes  its 
appearance,  not  only  on  the  face,  but  occasionally  over  the  whole 
body,  in  patients  at  all  plethoric,  or  of  a  sanguine  temperament 
This  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  dependent  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  type  the  fever  is  about  to  assume ;  for  it 
will  be  shorter  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  quotidian  than  of  a  tertian, 
when  the  heat  and  redness  of  the  surface  decline,  and  a  perspi- 
ration appears,  in  the  form  at  first  of  the  slightest  moisture  be- 
tween the  under  jaw  and  neck,  gradually  becoming  general  and 
free.  In  the  succeeding  paroxysms,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  still 
about  the  same ;  but  if  the  case  be  at  all  protracted,  there  is  after 
a  certain  period  a  tendency  to  coolness  in  the  extremities,  even 
during  the  height  of  the  exacerbations;  but  unlike  the  coolness 
attending  the  early  rigors,  the  patient  is  unaware  of  it,  and  is 
much  distressed  with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat.  This  coolness 
of  the  extremities  gradually  increases  with  each  succeeding  exa- 
cerbation, after  it  has  once  appeared,  and  in  cases  far  advanced 
towards  a  fatal  termination  frequently  extends  nearly  to  the 
shoulders  and  groins,  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  chest 
being  most  intensely  hot  at  the  same  time.  The  perspiration 
attending  the  remissions  becomes  less  and  less  in  each,  and  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  an  aggravated  case  is  replaced  by  a 
clammy  exudation  from  the  cold  extremities,  while  the  body  is 
dry  and  parched.  The  vivid  flush  of  the  surface  is  much  less 
apparent  with  each  succeeding  exacerbation,  and  in  its  place  a 
very  slight  shade  of  a  purple  or  livid  tint  makes  its  appearance 
— more  obvious  in  the  face  than  elsewhere.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  skin  becomes  yellow :  the  shade,  scarcely  perceptible 
at  first,  gradually  deepening  over  the  whole  .body,  but  not 
commencing  and  proceeding  from  any  particular  point,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  by  Lempriere,  Bancroft,  Mosely,  and  others,  in  the 
yellow  fever.     It  is,  however,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  most  fre- 
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quently  first  noticed  in  the  conjunctiva.  Petechise  and  vibices  are 
never  seen,  though  sudamina  are  occasionally  observed  in  pro- 
tracted cases.  They  generally  appear  only  about  the  neck  and 
breast,  and  are  much  more  common  with  children  than  with 
adults."'  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Boling*s  remarks 
have  reference  especially  to  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease. 

Sbc.  rV. — Heart  and  Puhe.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accele- 
rated during  the  febrile  paroxysms,  rising  frequently  to  120  or 
130  in  the  minute,  and  falling  nearly  to  its  natural  standard  in  the 
intervals.  Of  eleven  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  in  1834,  and  all  terminating  in  recovery,  the 
pulse  was  over  100  in  only  two.  It  is  very  rarely  that  it  has  the 
hard  tense  feel  of  the  open  inflammatory  pulse.  Sometimes  it  is 
moderately  hard  and  strong,  or  jerky ;  but  more  commonly  it  is 
rather  soft  and  feeble.  Towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases,  the 
pulse  usually  becomes  excessively  rfipid,  ^^  becoming  smaller  and 
thready,  and  at  length  imperceptible."'  Dr.  Boling  remarks,  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  laboring  and  strong,  its  sounds  louder 
than  natural,  and  its  impulse  more  forcible.  , 

ARTICLE  III. 

THORACIC  SYMPTOMS. 

Very  few  writers  upon  remittent  fever  make  any  formal  mention 
of  symptoms  connected  with  the  respiratory  organs ;  and  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  thoracic  complications  are  rare  and  accidental. 
Bronchitis,  sometimes  with  mucous  rattle,  but  oftener  without  it, 
occxirred  in  twelve  of  Dr.  Swett's  thirty-four  cases  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  pneumonia  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  two  in- 
stances. Dr.  Stewardson  speaks  of  the  general  infrequency  of 
this  class  of  symptoms;  and  Dr.  Boling  merely  mentions  the 
moderate  acceleration  of  the  breathing  usually  accompanying 
febrile  excitement. 

*  Amer.  Jonni.  Med.  ScL,  April,  1846. 

*  Dr.  Swett,  in  his  account  of  thirty-four  cases  treated  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, in  1844,  says  that,  during  the  paroxysm,  the  pulse  usually  ranged  from  106 
to  112,  faUing  in  the  intenrals  to  96  or  100. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CEREBRO-SPINALy  OR  NERVOUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Hiadache;  Pains  in  the  Back  and  Limbs.  Pain  in 
the  head,  back,  and  limbs  is  one  of  the  most  constant,  and  in 
many  cases  one  of  the  most  distressing  accompaniments  of  this 
disease.  Cleghom  says  he  has  sometimes  known  this  pain  so 
intolerable,  and  accompanied  with  such  inexpressible  anxiety, 
that  persons  of  the  soundest  judgment  and  morality  have  been 
tempted  to  destroy  themselves  to  get  rid  of  it.*  Dr.  Stewardson 
found  headache  present  in  all  but  one  of  sixteen  cases,  terminating 
in  recovery.  It  generally  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fever,  was  most  severe  during  the  exacerbations,  and  commonly 
declined  after  the  middle  period  of  the  disease,  at  least  during 
those  hours  of  the  day  when  the  patients  were  visited.*  Dr.  Boling 
gives  the  following  accoimt  of  this  symptom  as  it  shows  itself  in 
severe  cases.  "As  the  febrile  excitement  is  developed  in  the  first 
exacerbation,  pain  in  the  head  becomes  violent  and  distressing, 
and  is  of  a  throbbing  character.  It  is  generally  in  the  forehead, 
just  above  the  frontal  sinuses,  but  is  also  occasionally  felt  in  thd 
occipital  region.  During  the  earlier  remissions  it  either  abates 
or  entirely  subsides,  but  later  is  very  distressing  during  the  remis- 
sions. At  this  period,  too,  it  loses  its  throbbing,  pulsating  cha- 
racter, and  is  fixed  and  steady."* 

Sec.  II. — Mind.  Decided  delirium  is  not  a  conmion  symptom, 
at  least  in  mild  cases,  and  in  those  of  moderate  severity.  There 
was  slight  delirium  in  only  one  case  of  eleven,  terminating  in 
recovery,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  1834.  Of  fifteen 
cases,  also  terminating  favorably,  in  the  same  institution,  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Stewardson,  delirium  was  noticed  in  only  two.  In 
one  it  was  slight ;  in  the  other  violent,  and  in  both  confined  to 
the  exacerbations.  Of  Dr.  Swett's  thirty-four  cases,  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  there  was  delirium  in  five.  Dr.  Boling's  account 
of  this  symptom,  as  of  many  of  the  others,  is  more  particular  and 
minute.     It  is  important  to  remember  .that  he  is  speaking  only  of 

I  Dis.  of  Minorca,  p.  182.  *  Amer.  Joorn.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1842. 

»  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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gntTO  cases,  although  always  of  the  simple  and  not  the  malignant 
or  congestive  form  of  the  disease.  ^^  Where  the  febrile  excitement 
runs  high,"  he  says,  "slight  temporary  delirium  occurs,  even 
during  the  first  exacerbation.  It  is  most  frequently  associated 
with  a  drowsy  stupor,  during  the  partial  waking  from  which  it  is 
manifested,  and  passes  away  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  sufficiently 
roused  to  bestow  his  attention.  This  delirium,  like  the  dry  tongue 
in  the  first  exacerbation,  may  be  present  in  cases  of  but  moderate 
severity,  and  under  the  use  of  a  gentle  cathartic,  a  small  bleeding, 
or  the  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  disappear,  not  to 
return  again  in  the  succeeding  exacerbations,  although  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  may  not  be  subdued ;  and,  indeed,  in  cases 
in  which  the  symptoms  generally  are  on  the  increase  as  regards 
severity,  it  may  rem^n  absent  during  several  exacerbations,  and 
then  again  appear,  or  may  not  return  again  at  all,  should  the 
patient  recover;  or,  should  he  die,  but  in  the  last  exacerbation. 
With  the  exception  of  this  temporary  delirium  just  spoken  of,  a 
patient  is  apt  to  pass  through  several  exacerbations  without  any 
intellectual  aberration.  It  generally  occurs  earlier  in  sanguine, 
plethoric  subjects,  and  in  such  is  less  indicative  of  danger.  Once 
fairly  established,  with  the  exceptions  above  noted,  like  all  the 
other  phenomena  of  the  disease,  while  the  other  symptoms  are  on 
the  increase,  this  one  is  also  progressive,  and  becomes  worse  and 
worse  with  every  exacerbation.  During  the  remissions,  at  least 
the  earlier  ones,  the  delirium  disappears,  and  even  in  the  later 
ones  generally  abates  considerably  in  violence,  though  but  shortly 
before  a  fatal  termination.  An  amendment  once  commenced,  in 
a  case  where  the  delirium  disappears  during  the  remission,  this 
symptom  scarcely  ever  returns,  however  slow  the  progress  of  the 
cure ;  but  where  the  delirium  remains  during  the  remission,  it 
may  continue  even  after  a  decided  amendment  has  taken  place, 
abating  more  or  less  every  day  till  its  complete  disappearance, 
which  always  takes  place  during  the  hour  of  remission.  The 
delirium  is  scarcely  ever  so  violent,  except  in  a  few  malignant 
cases  that  run  through  their  course  very  rapidly,  as  to  require  any 
restraint  of  the  patient.  In  a  very  few  protracted  cases  only  does 
it  assume  that  character  called  low  and  muttering,  and  is  seldom 
if  ever  attended  with  picking  the  bedclothes,  or  subsultus  ten- 
dinumy  though  occasionally  the  hands  are  extended  in  sleep,  as  if 
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reaching  for  some  imagiiiary  subject  of  a  troubled  dream."*  Som- 
nolence, dulness,  or  stupor,  i&  an  occasional  but  not  very  constant 
or  striking  symptom. 

Sec.  III. — Senses^  and  PhyBiognomy.  Dizziness  and  ringing 
in  the  ears  are  present  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  but  they  are 
far  from  being  common.  Deafness  is  hardly  ever  noticed.  Dr. 
Boling  says:  '*The  expression  of  the  eye  has  nothing  peculiar  in 
it  in  the  earlier  exacerbations.  Where  the  febrile  excitement 
runs  high,  it  is,  perhaps,  bright  and  sparkling,  the  conjunctiva 
retaining  its  pearly  whiteness,  and  this  sometimes  continues  to 
the  last  paroxysm;  the  patient's  countenance  wearing  now  an 
expression  of  indescribable  anxiety.  At  other  times  it  is  suf- 
fused, and  of  a  reddish  muddy  tinge ;  its  motions  are  slow  and 
languid ;  and,  in  such  instances,  the  countenance  wears  rather  an 
expression  of  dull  indifference."' 

Sec.  IV.  —  MuBcular  Strength.  Prostration  of  muscular 
strength,  and  a  sense  of  debility,  are  early  and  almost  invariable 
attendants  of  remittent  fever.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Boling, 
this  extreme  degree  of  feebleness  is  sometimes  more  apparent 
than  real.  He  says:  "  The  sensation  of  debility  is  extreme,  and 
is  frequently  as  much  complained  of  in  the  first  or  second  ex- 
acerbations as  later  in  the  disease,  when  the  actual  debility  is 
much  greater.  At  a  time  when  a  patient  will  make  complaints 
of  the  greatest  debility,  let  it  become  necessary  for  him  to  get 
up,  or  assist  himself  in  any  way,  and  he  will  do  so  without  any 
call  for  aid;  or  if  he  does  demand  it,  will  show  himself  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  considerable  muscular  exertion.  It  is  only 
in  very  protracted  cases — and  few  such  occur  in  this  part  of  the 
country — that  the  patient  requires  much  assistance  in  performing 
any  necessary  movements,  provided  he  is  sufficiently  sensible  to 
be  aware  of  what  is  necessary.'*^  Twitching  of  the  tendons,  and 
hiccough,  are  present  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

1  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1S46. 
«  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
»  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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ARTICLB  V. 

DIGBSTIVB  AND  ABDOMINAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Tongue  and  Movth.  The  tongue  is  generally  more 
or  less  thickly  covered  with  a  yellowish,  or  dirty  white  fur — the 
color  being  probably  occasioned  in  many  cases  by  the  fluids 
ejected  from  the  stomach.  The  edges  of  the  tongue  are  often 
somewhat  redder  than  natural.  During  the  early  periods  of  the 
disease  the  tongue  usually  retains  its  moisture;  but  in  grave  cases, 
especially,  and  after  the  third  or  fourth  paroxysm,  it  frequently 
becomes  parched  and  dry,  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black  on  the 
dorsum,  more  intensely  red  on  its  edges,  and  sharpened  at  its 
point.  Dr.  Swett  found  the  tongue  usually  coated,  first  with  a 
thin  white,  and  at  length  with  a  more  thick  and  dirty  coat,  but 
remaining  moist  to  the  end  of  the  disease,  in  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  cases ;  it  was  noted  as  becoming  dry  in  only  twelve  of 
thirty-four  cases.*  These  and  other  morbid  states  of  the  organ 
are  much  more  strongly  marked  during  the  paroxysms  than  in 
the  intervals,  at  which  time  the  tongue  often  returns  nearly  to  its 
natural  condition.  In  eleven  of  Dr.  Stewardson's  cases  which 
recovered,  where  this  point  was  noticed,  the  tongue  began  to  clean 
on  or  before  the  twelfth  day  in  eight,  and  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  twentieth  in  the  remaining  three. 

There  is  more  or  less  dryness  of  the  mouth  during  the  febrile 
paroxysms.  "  Late  in  the  disease,"  says  Dr.  Boling,  "  when  the 
case  is  of  so  aggravated  a  character  that  a  few  shades  further 
put  it  beyond  hope,  the  whole  interior  of  the  mouth  becomes  as 
it  were  almost  completely  dry,  and  the  mucus,  inspissated,  dry, 
and  black,  is  collected  on  the  lips  and  between  the  teeth.  The 
patient,  during  the  first  two  or  three  paroxysms,  frequently  com- 
plams  of  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth;  but  after  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  impression  made  by  matters  vomited  up,  and  the 
taste  left  by  medicine,  nothing  pecidiar  in  this  respect  is  observed, 
till  the  commencement  of  convalescence,  when  a  disagreeable 
bitter  taste  is  again  complained  of  for  a  few  days."*  Dr. 
Stewardson  says  sordes  about  the  teeth  either  did  not  exist  or 
were  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticed. 

1  Am.  Joturn.  Med.  ScL,  Jan.  1SS6.  •  IMcL,  April,  1S46. 
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Sbc.  II. — Appetite  and  Thirst,  The  testimony  of  obserTers 
is  very  uniform  in  regard  to  the  entire  absence  of  appetite  for 
food.  Dr.  Boling  says:  "From  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  daring  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  disease,  the  disgust 
for  food  is  almost  insurmountable.  It  is  only  during  one  or  two 
of  the  earlier  and  more  complete  remissions  that  a  patient  can  be 
induced  to  swallow  any  kind  of  nourishment,  and  that  only  at  the 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  not  from  any  desire  of  his  own. 
Towards  the  close  of  a  case  that  is  taking  a  favorable  turn,  and 
before  the  establishment  of  complete  convalescence,  he  will  swal- 
low a  few*  spoonfuls  of  light  broth,  or  something  of  that  charac- 
ter; and  even  then  not  to  gratify  any  desire  of  his  appetite,  but 
from  a  persuasion  that  nourishment  is  necessary  for  him  in  his 
weak  state.  When  convalescence  is  completely  established,  the 
appetite  is  generally  craving,  and  the  strength  is  rapidly  restored. 
In  the  case  of  negroes,  the  disgust  for  food  is  a  much  less  promi- 
nent symptom.* 

The  thirst,  the  desire  being  for  cold  drinks,  is  most  excessive 
from  the  very  first  paroxysm,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  symptom 
of  the  disease  which  does  not  increase  with  the  repeating  exacer- 
bations, so  long  as  the  disease  may  be  considered  unchecked. 
But  although  the  thirst  in  the  first  exacerbation  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  so  great  as  to  leave  no  room  for  it  to  increase,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  remissions.  During  the  first  remission  the  thirst  abates 
somewhat,  but  this  abatement  is  less  and  less  with  each  one  that 
succeeds,  and  after  a  while,  even  during  the  period  of  remission, 
the  thirst  is  most  excessive,  and  large  draughts  will  be  rapidly 
and  in  quick  succession  swallowed,  although  with  the  confirmed 
assurance  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  must  be  returned.  Pure 
cold  water  is  the  drink  most  generally  preferred,  and  if  any  addi- 
tion is  at  all  desired,  it  is  always  something  sour,  such  as  vinegar, 
tartaric  acid,  or  lemon-juice.*  Dr.  Baldwin,  in  his  account  of  the 
bilious  remittent  fever  which  prevailed  in  Burke  County,  Georgia, 
in  1831,  says  that  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  an  intolerable 
thirst  were  universally  present.*    Bailly  says :     "  One  must  be 

I  This  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  negroes  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Gerhard  in  the 
epidemic  typhus  of  Philadelphia,  in  1836,  and  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  this 
work. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  1846.  »  Ibid.,  Feb.  1832. 
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sick  at  Romey  in  order  to  know  the  happiness  of  drinking  cold 
water."* 

Sec.  III. — NauBea  and  Vomiting.  These  symptoms  are 
amongst  the  most  constant  phenomena  of  the  disease.  Vomiting 
very  often  accompanies  the  first  rigor ;  and  in  most  cases  is  more 
or  less  frequently  repeated,  especially  in  the  paroxysms,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The  fluids  ejected  from  the 
stomach  are  usually  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  tinge,  varying  in 
shade  and  intensity  in  different  cases.  Dr.  Boling  says  that,  in 
grave  cases,  and  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  although 
the  efforts  to  vomit  become  more  incessant,  the  matter  vomited 
diminishes  in  quantity,  so  that  frequently,  in  hours  of  straining 
and  retching,  nothing  is  thrown  up  but  the  drinks  which  had 
recently  been  swallowed. 

Sbo.  IV. — Epigastrium  am,d  Abdomen,  Another  symptom 
belonging  to  this  strongly  marked  group,  and  almost  invariably 
present,  is  pain  or  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  increased  by 
pressure.  There  is  also « some  degree  of  fulness,  or  a  sense  of 
fulness,  weight,  tension,  and  oppression,  extending  across  the 
hypochondria,  especially  on  the  left  side,  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen.  This  feeling  is  often  quite  distressing,  and  adds  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  patient.  The  epigastric  uneasiness  and 
oppression  are  often  relieved,  temporarily  at  least,  according  to 
Dr.  Boling,  by  the  act  of  vomiting.  True  tympanitic  distension 
of  the  abdomen  is  of  rare  occurence.^    Enlargement  of  the  spleen 

I  Traits  defl  Fievres  Intermittentes,  p.  187. 

'  Dr.  Boling  has  an  observation  somewhat  opposed  to  the  statement  which  I 
hare  considered  mjself  justified  in  making  in  relation  to  this  symptom.  *'  Some- 
times," he  says,.** in  oases  of  a  very  yiolent  character,  this  tympanitic  disteneioa 
superrenes  early  in  the  disease  under  the  action  of  a  few  small  doses  of  purga- 
tive medicine,  and  accompantM  almo$t  always  a  spontaneous  diarrhcea,  which,  in  a 
few  casts  J  makes  its  appearance  early"  In  the  absence  of  any  distinct  and  con- 
elusive  information  upon  this  point,  one  can  liardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the 
cases  thus  marked  by  tympaniUs  and  spontaneous  diarrhcea  were  cases  of  typhoid 
fetter.  A  previous  remark  by  Dr.  Boling  justifies,  I  think,  the  suspicion  which  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest.  Towards  (he  close  of  protracted  cases,  he  says,  there  is 
sometimes  an  obscure  BensatiV>n  of  pain  between  the  umbiUeus  and  the  right  Uiac  fossa. 
At  any  rate,  and  be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  absence  of  this  symptom  is  expressly 
admitted  by  Dr.  Boling,  as  well  as  by  other  observers.  Dr.  Gerhard  found  it  in 
only  two  of  eleven  cases  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Dr.  Stewardson  says,  in 
the  history  of  his  cases,  that  flatulent  distension,  except  in  a  slight  degree,  was 
not  noticed  in  a  single  instance ;  and  Dr.  Swett  says  that  tympanites,  even  in  the 
casM  where  prostration  was  most  marked,  seldom  or  never  existed. 
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is  rendered  manifest  by  the  increased  and  extended  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  region  of  this  organ. 

Sbc.  V. — Boweh.  The  bowels  are,  to  say  the  least,  generally 
free  from  any  considerable  degree  of  irritation,  so  far  as  this  is 
indicated  by  pain  or  diarrhoea.  Of  Dr.  Gerhard's  cases  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  there  was  diarrhoea  in  only  one  in  seven. 
Dr.  Stewardson,  in  his  account  of  seventeen  cases,  which  wcpre 
treated  at  the  same  institution,  in  1838,  all  terminating  in  reco- 
very, says:  "The  bowels  were  generally  costive,  the  purgative 
medicines  which  were  given  both  before  and  after  admission  rare- 
ly occasioning  hypercatharsis.  In  a  few  instances,  spontaneous 
purging  was  present  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
continued  for  a  few  days;  but  subsequently  the  bowels  were  either 
regular  or  costive,  unless  when  operated  on  by  medicine."*  Dr. 
Swett  remarks  that  diarrhoea  was  absent  in  almost  every  case, 
that  all  his  patients  required  purgatives  at  some  period  of  the 
disease,  and  that  they  usually  acted  freely  without  leaving  any 
symptoms  of  irritation  behind  them.  Dr.  Boling  thinks  that  this 
disposition  to  sluggishness  in  the  bowels  has  been  over-stated, 
and  that,  although  spontaneous  purging  may  be  rare,  there  is 
still  a  strong  tendency  to  diarrhoea — a  tendency  rendering  great 
caution  necessary  in  the  use  of  cathartics,  especially  after  the 
first  or  second  exacerbation.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  irri- 
tability of  the  bowels  may  be  greater  during  certain  periods,  and 
in  certain  localities,  than  in  others ;  and  it  is  very  important, 
furthermore,  to  remember  that  Dr.  Boling  expressly  excludes 
from  his  description  the  entire  class  of  mild  or  moderate  cases. 

The  character  of  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  seems  to  vary 
very  considerably  in  different  seasons,  and  in  different  localities ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  also,  during  the  different  periods  or  stages 
of  the  disease.  The  more  general,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cha- 
racteristic appearance  of  the  stools,  is  that  which  has  been  deno- 
minated bilious.  These  stools  vary  in  color,  from  different  shades 
of  yellow  and  green,  to  olive,  brown,  and  almost  black.  Some- 
times this  bilious  quality  of  the  discharges  is  entirely  wanting. 
In  the  fever  of  1881,  in  Dallas  County,  Alabama,  Dr.  Heustis 
found,  early  in  the  season,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  mostly 


•  Amcr.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  April,  1842. 
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of  a  light  clay-oolored  complexion,  with  very  little  of  the  black, 
green,  or  bilious  discoloration  so  generally  present.  In  a  few  cases 
that  occurred  after  the  commencement  of  cool  weather,  the  stools 
were  highly  colored,  of  a  dark  green,  olive,  and  almost  black ; 
becoming  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint  of  a  lighter  hue,  be- 
tween an  olive  and  a  brown,  and  of  a  gelatinous,  sleek,  and  oily 
appearance,  but  not  peculiarly  oflFensive.*  Dr.  Swett  says:  "In 
many  the  secretion  of  bile,  as  marked  by  the  stools,  was  much 
increased  in  quantity  or  altered  in  its  color,  so  as  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  wai^  ob- 
served in  fifteen  or  about  one-half  the  cases;  while  it  was  aho 
noticed  in  manjfj  even  of  the  worst  caseSj  especially  among  those 
which  were  admitted  early  in  the  season^  that  no  apparent  devia- 
tionfrom  the  healthy  standard  took  place.''*  Lumbrici  frequent- 
ly accompany  the  discharges,  especially  amongst  negroes  and 
children.' 

Sbc.  VI. —  Urine.  Observers  are  not  agreed  amongst  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  Gleghorn  says:  "  The 
urine,  whether  made  in  the  time  of  the  paroxysm  or  interval,  is 
always  clear,  frothy,  and  of  a  deep  red  color,  without  any  sepa- 
ration."^ Senac  lays  greater  stress  on  the  appearance  of  the  urine, 
as  characteristic  of  periodical  fever.  "  Masked  intermittents," 
he  says,  "may  be  no  less  certainly  detected,  as  was  formerly 
observed,  by  the  color  of  the  urine.  In  that  disease  the  urine  is 
very  often  lateritious  during  the  remission,  which  is  a  sign  almost 
infallible  that  the  disease  belongs  to  this  family."'  According  to 
Dr.  William  Currie,  the  urine  during  the  cold  stage  is  pale, 
copious,  and  crude ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hot  stage  is  established, 
and  during  its  height,  it  becomes  high-colored;  while  in  the  re- 
mission it  is  thick  and  cloudy,  and  sometimes  deposits  a  brick- 
colored  or  brownish  mucous  sediment.*  Dr.  Stewardson  says: 
"The  urine,  where  noted,  was  mostly  clear,  sometimes  straw- 
colored,  at  others  highly  colored,  reddish,  or  of  a  more  or  less 
deep  yellow,  approaching  to  orange."^  Dr.  Swett  found  the 
urine  generally  natural  in  appearance,  and  without  sediment 

«  Amcr.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1882.  «  Ibid.,  Jan.  1886. 

*  Boling  on  Rem.  Feyer.  «  Die.  of  Minorca,  p.  188. 

»  CaldweU'8  Senao,  p.  122.  •  Carrie  on  Bil.  Fer.,  p.  46. 
^  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  BcL,  April,  1842. 
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throughout  the  disease.*  Dr.  Boling,  on  the  other  hand,  says: 
"The  secretion  of  urine  is  scant  and  highly  colored  and  muddy, 
during  the  exacerbation,  from  the  coloring  matter  floating  sus- 
pended in  it ;  and  sometimes  late  in  the  disease  is  of  a  deep  red- 
dish-brown, possessing  apparently  a  degree  of  consistency  greater 
than  natural,  and  is  passed  with  pain.  In  the  remissions  it  is 
more  copious  and  transparent,  but  throws  down  a  muddy  floc- 
culent  deposit  sometimes;  at  others  a  red,  pulverulent  matter."' 

1  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sd.,  Jao.  1846.  ■  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANATOMICAL  LESIONa 
ARTICLE  I. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  THORACIC  ORGANS. 

Sec.  I. — Lungs.  The  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  air-tubes,  are  the  seat  of  no  constant  or  important 
lesion.  Congestion  of  the  former,  especially  in  their  posterior 
portions,  and  more  or  less  redness  of  the  latter,  are  found  ip  a 
certain  proportion  of  instances.  Two  of  Dr.  Swett's  cases  were 
complicated  with  pneumonia.  Bailly  mentions  the  lungs  in  only 
a  part  of  his  cases,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  where  he  does 
so,  calls  them  healthy.  Maillot  found  the  lungs  as  free  from  dis- 
ease as  after  death  from  any  acute  affection. 

Sec  n. — Heart;  Blood.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
is  frequently  softened  and  flabby.  Dr.  Stewardson  found  this 
organ  flabby  in  three  of  the  six  cases  in  which  it  was  particularly 
examined,  and  combined  with  this  flabbiness  there  was  diminished 
consistence  at  least  in  two  cases.  In  nine  of  Anderson  and 
Frick's  twelve  cases,  the  heart  was  examined,  and  in  all  of  them 
its  muscular  tissue  was  found  to  be  more  or  less  softened.  Mail- 
lot found  the  heart  in  six  cases  pale  and  softened,  once  of  a  yel- 
lowish color  and  flabby,  once  flabby  with  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  in  four  cases  with  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the 
left  ventricle.^  In  another  place,  Maillot  calls  the  paleness  and 
flabbiness  of  the  heart,  mentioned  above,  "  truly  remarkable.*** 
Dr.  Swett  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  particularly  this  altera- 
tion. In  the  three  cases  of  Dr.  Stewardson,  where  the  heart  was 
softened,  its  inner  membrane  was  of  a  reddish  brown,  deep  red, 

>  TraiU  des  Fi^es  Intermittentes,  p.  286.  >  lUcL,  p.  291. 
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or  violet  color ;  in  Anderson  and  Frick's  cases,  this  membrane  is 
generally  described  as  pale.  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fore- 
going lesions,  I  can  only  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  upon 
the  same  subject  in  connection  with  typhoid  and  typhus  fever. 

The  state  of  the  blood  in  remittent  fever  has  not  yet  been  made 
the  subject  of  sufficiently  extensive  or  accurate  study  to  justify 
us  in  saying  anything  very  positive  about  it.  Dr.  Swettdoes  not 
notice  the  blood  at  all,  except  to  say  that  in  one  case,  examined 
in  the  heart,  it  was  fluid.  Bailly  takes  no  special  notice  of  it. 
Dr.  Stewardson  examined  the  blood  contained  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  in  five  cases:  in  one,  there  were  black  coagula,  mixed 
with  red  serum ;  in  the  others,  fibrinous  coagula,  soft  in  two, 
semi-transparent  and  greenish  in  another,  and  generally  small. 
No  large,  firm,  fibrinous  coagulum  was  found  in  a  single  instance.^ 
The  state  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  is  mentioned  in  only  one  of 
Anderson  and  Frick's  cases;  in  this  there  were  large  fibrinous 
concretions. 


ARTICLE  II. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPIKAL  APPARATUS. 

Seo.  I. — Brainy  and  its  Envelops.  I  do  not  think  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  after  death  from  remittent 
fever,  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  It  was  examined 
by  Dr.  Stewardson  in  five  cases.  ^'The  sub-arachnoid  effusion 
was  either  entirely  wanting  or  moderate,  except  in  one  case  where 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  reddish  serum.  In  the  same 
case,  the  ventricles  contained  an  ounce  of  bloody  serum,  whilst 
in  two  of  the  others  they  were  empty,  in  a  third  nearly  so,  and 
in  the  fourth  contained  scarcely  a  drachm  of  fluid.  In  one,  the 
waDs  of  the  ventricles  were  of  a  yellow  color.  The  pia  mater 
was  deeply  injected  in  one  case,  in  which  also  there  appeared  to 
be  a  slight  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cells  in  a  small  circumscribed 
space;  its  veins  much  distended  posteriorly  in  another.  The 
cortical  substance  was  of  a  deep  shade  in  two  cases,  and  in  none 
is  it  mentioned  as  being  paler  than  natural,  or  presenting  other 
alteration.     In  two  cases,  the  medullary  substance  was  natural ; 

>  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841. 
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in  a  third,  it  felt  pasty  without  giving  the  sensation  of  softness ; 
whilst  in  a  fourth  it  was  soft  and  pasty,  being  at  the  same  time 
dry  and  of  milk  white  color,  with  few  bloody  points.  In  a  fifth 
its  color  was  a  dirty  white,  mixed  with  a  fain  treddish  brown — 
its  consistence  natural,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  central  soft- 
ening."^ Dr.  Swett  describes  the  substance  of  the  brain  as 
natural  in  four  of  his  five  cases ;  in  the  other,  the  central  portion 
of  the  left  side  was  somewhat  softened.  In  two  cases,  there  was 
slight  sub-arachnoid  effusion.  Neither  Dr.  Stewardson  nor  Dr. 
Swett  seem  disposed  to  regard  these  cerebral  lesions  as  in  any 
d^;ree  important,  or  peculiar  to  this  disease ; — ^they  look  upon 
them  as  wholly  accidental,  or  at  least  such  as  occur  with  the  same 
frequency  and  to  the  same  extent  in  other  acute  febrile  affections. 
This  conclusion  may  prove  to  be  sound ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
we  are  justified  in  adopting  it  without  more  extensive  researches. 
In  ten  of  the  twelve  cases  reported  by  Anderson  and  Frick,  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  were  examined,  and  in  all  of  them 
there  was  more  or  less  alteration.  In  eight,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  was  more  or  less  injected;  in  two,  it  was  natural.  In  two 
cases,  the  pia  mater  was  healthy ;  in  the  others,  it  was  injected, 
or  its  meshes  infiltrated  with  serum,  or  both;  in  one  case,  there  were 
three  ounces  of  serum  between  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater.^  In 
their  connection  with  this  subject,  I  have  examined  and  analyzed 
with  some  care  the  cases  reported  by  Bailly.  They  occurred  at 
Bome,  during  the  summer  of  1822.  It  is  important  to  remark 
that  they  all  belonged  to  the  variety  of  pernicious  intermittentSj 
as  they  are  called ;  in  other  words,  they  were  cases  of  congestive 
fever^  as  were  also  many  of  those  the  lesions  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  described.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  comatose  form ; 
four  only  belonging  to  the  strongly  marked  cold  or  algid  variety. 
In  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  cases,  the  prominent  cerebral  symp- 
toms during  the  paroxysms  were  stupor  or  coma — the  latter  often 
profound  in  all — ^in  many,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  one  or  both  arms ;  and  in  some  few,  delirium.  The  cerebral 
symptoms  were  also  present  ip  the  algid  cases,  but  less  constantly 
and  less  strongly  marked.  In  seventeen  of  the  thirty-one  cases 
in  which  the  brain  was  examined,  there  was  extensive  or  general 
inflammatory  injection  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.     In  many 

■  Amer.  Jounu  Med.  ScL,  April,  1841.  *  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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instances  this  injection  is  described  as  intense,  nniyersal,  and 
fine,  extending  to  the  minutest  capillaries,  and  resembling  a 
beautiful  anatomical  preparation.  In  some  cases  it  was  rather 
more  strongly  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  In  two 
oases  the  meshes  of  the  membrane  contained  coagulated  blood ; 
and  in  two  or  three  there  was  an  efiFusion  of  fibrine.  In  the  re- 
maining fourteen  cases  the  membrane  is  described  as  moderately 
or  slightly  injected ;  in  only  three  or  four  was  it  natural.  Another 
alteration  consisted  in  a  dark  reddish-brown  color  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain.  This  was  present  and  strongly  marked 
in  ten  of  the  thirty-one  cases,  all  of  which  were  of  the  comatose 
form.^  In  one  case,  of  the  algid  Tariety,  the  cortical  substance 
was  paler  than  natural.  In  nine  cases  sections  of  the  brain  were 
inmiediately  covered  with  numerous  bloody  points  from  the  ori- 
fices of  the  cut  vessels;  in  a  certain  number^  also,  there  was  more 
or  less  venous   engorgement  of  the  superficial  vessels,  and  a 

1  This  alteration  would  seem  to  have  been  more  Arequent  than  is  indicated  by 
this  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  occurred.  It  is  probable  that  Bailly  mentioned 
it  in  his  descriptions,  only  when  it  was  strongly  marked.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  my  readers  to  see  his  remarks  npon  it  He  says:  <*The  brown  color 
of  the  cortical  substance' was  so  generally  present  in  those  who  perished  with 
comatose  feyer,  and  in  whom  the  coma  returned  with  each  successiTe  paroxysm, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  that  I  came  at  last  so  far  to  habituate  mys^ 
to  this  shade  as  to  consider  it  almost  natural.  Although  I  had  formerly  been 
especially  occupied  in  France  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain^  and  had  thus  fami- 
liarized myself  with  a  type  of  the  natural  color  of  the  cortical  substance,  as  must 
always  happen  with  those  who  labor  constantly  upon  any  similar  subject ;  still, 
the  habit  of  ^eing  none  but  the  brains  of  these  comatose  patients,  had  at  last 
substituted  a  new  type  for  the  old  one.  1  therefore  seized  eyery  occasion  that 
presented  itself  of  comparing  thesej>rains  with  those  of  indiyiduals  who  had  died 
with  other  diseases;  and  then  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two  classes 
became  manifest  For  pathological  anatomy  demands  not  only  extensiye  obserr- 
ations,  but  continual  comparisons  between  healthy  and  diseased  organs.  Show 
the  brain  of  a  person  who  has  died  with  comatose  congestiTe  feyer  to  a  physician 
but  little  in  the  habit  of  examining  brains,  and  very  certainly  he  will  consider 
himself  authorized  to  deny  the  alteration,  which  is  quite  evident  to  one  who  is  fami- 
liar with  the  natural  appearance  of  this  organ.  During  the  epidemic  constitution 
of  the  year  1822,  at  Rome,  there  were  fatal  cases  of  phthisis,  aneurism,  dropsy, 
and  so  on,  in  which  the  brain  was  not  implicated.  Now,  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain  in  these  cases,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  feyer  pati^ts, 
as  I  haye  noted  in  many  instances,  appeared  white.  In  many  instances,  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  organs  is  so  slight  or  obscure  that  its  existence  may  be  questiona- 
ble ;  but  this  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  I  haye  found  so  many  times,  and  so 
constantly,  and  it  has  been  so  marked  and  eyident^  that  not  one  physician  in  a 
thousand  would  haye  hesitated  in  admitting  it" — ISraiU  AnaU  Path,  des  Fieoret 
Inter,    Pat  E.  M,  Bailly,  de  BloU,  p.  181. 
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moderate  accomalation  of  semm;  but  all  these  changes  are  fre- 
qaentlj  found  in  other  diseases,  and,  as  has  already  been  said, 
can  harctly  be  regarded  as  peculiar  or  important. 

The  following  important  additions  to  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  periodical  fever,  mostly  of  the  pernicious  form, 
are  derived  from  the  excellent  and  accurate  work  of  Maillot. 
He  examined  the  brain  and  its  membranes  in  twenty-seven  cases. 
In  five  cases,  he  found  general  opacity  of  the  arachnoid;  in 
three  cases,  circumscribed  opacity;  in  one  case  of  icteric  algid 
fever,  the  arachnoid  had  a  yellowish  tinge ;  and  in  one  case« 
where  a  quotidian  fever  had  passed  into  a  typhoid  condition,  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid  contained  a  sero-purulent  collection.  In 
eleven  cases  the  pia  mater  was  injected^  more  or  less  vividly,  the 
arachnoid  remaining  natural;  in  six  other  cases,, both  membranes 
were  the  seat  of  a  vermilion  injection ;  in  most  cases,  the  vessels 
which  run  along  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  strongly  congested; 
many  times  the  injection  of  the  cerebral  envelops  was  sufficiently 
fine  to  form  patches,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  a  vivid  and  bril- 
liant red.  ^ 

In  twenty-two  cases  the  cerebrum  was  more  or  less  strongly 
injected,  in  most  instances  with  a  firmness  and  density  that  ap- 
peared to  M.  Maillot  much  greater  than  natural.  Generally  the 
substance  of  the  brain  exhibited  a  red  color,  very  thickly  dotted 
with  bloody  points;  in  some  cases,  of  comatose  and  delirious 
fever,  the  cerebral  mass  was  so  strongly  congested  that,  when 
compressed  after  having  been  divided,  the  blood  flowed  copiously 
from  the  cut  surfaces.  In  eight  cases  the  gray  substance  had  a 
very  dark  color,  in  five  of  them  approaching  a  blackish  tinge ; 
in  six  cases  the  choroid  plexus  was  of  a  deep  red  color;  in  ten 
cases  the  ventricles  contained  bloody  serum.  In  one  comatose 
case  the  brain  was  strongly  injected,  but  soft;  in  one  icteric  algid 
case  it  was  slightly  injected,  of  natural  consistence,  and  of  a 
yellow  color ;  in  three  other  cases  it  was  slightly  injected,  but 
without  change  of  color  or  consistence.  The  cerebellum  exhibited 
changes  analogous  to  those  of  the  brain,  but  less  frequent  than 
these. 

In  fourteen  cases  the  spinal  pia  mater  was  the  seat  of  a  ver- 
milion injection  ;  in  five  cases  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  were 
both  injected ;  in  one  case  of  algid  fever  both  had  a  yellowish 
color;  in  one  case  their  condition  is  not  mentioned.      In  four 
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cases  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  generally  injected 
and  firmer  than  natural ;  in  one  case  it  was  less  firm  than  natural, 
in  one  case  the  injection  was  very  slight ;  in  three  cases  its  con- 
sistence was  natural  without  any  injection;  in  two  cases  the  in- 
jection was  general,  but  it  was  much  more  strongly  marked  at 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  than  elsewhere ;  in  one  case  it 
had  a  yellowish  tinge,  without  any  other  alteration ;  in  four  cases 
there  was  general  injection,  with  red  softening  of  the  dorsal  por- 
tion ;  in  three  cases  there  was  white  softening  of  the  dorsal  por- 
tion ;  in  one  case  there  was  white  softening  of  the  cervical  portion; 
and  finally,  in  one  case,  the  injection  of  the  gray  substance, 
generally  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  white,  was  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  cervical  region,  and  carried  to  the  red 
softening  in  the  dorsal.  In  all  these  cases  death  took  place  in 
the  acute  period  of  the  disease.  Maillot  says,  in  another  place, 
that  these  lesions  are  found  in  all  the  varieties  of  pernicious  fever; 
but  that  in  the  algid  form  he  has  found  the  cerebral  congestion 
less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  comatose  and  delirious,  while 
the  spinal  changes  have  been  more  so  than  in  these.'  In  four 
cases,  reported  by  Mr.  Nepple,  the  lesions  of  the  brain  described 
by  Bailly  and  Maillot  were  not  observed.  In  two  cases,  reported 
by  M.  Raymond  Faure,  they  were  present.* 

The  fine  injection  of  the  membranes,  the  dark  color  of  the 
cortical  substance,  and  the  general  vascularity  of  the  brain,  would 
seem  to  constitute  sufficient  evidence  of  the  previous  existence  at 
least  of  a  high  degree  of  irritation,  approaching  and  in  some  in- 
stances perhaps  passing  into  actual  inflammation.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  its 
envelops. 

ARTICLE  III. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  OBQANS. 

Sec.  l.-^Liver.  I  commence  this  article  with  a  full  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  liver,  because  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  lesions  of  this  organ  constitute  the  anatomical 
characteristic  of  the  disease.     For  this  discovery,  and  for  the 

1  Traits  etc.,  p.  884.        >  Tndt^  des  FieTres  IntermiUentes,  p.  2S8,  H  Mg. 
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special  attention  which  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  state  of 
the  liyer  in  periodical  fever,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Stew- 
ardson,  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Dr.  Stewardson,  before  leaving  Paris,  in 
1834,  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  observations  of  Louis 
on  the  state  of  the  liver  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever  exa- 
mined during  the  epidemic  in  Gibraltar,  of  1828;  and  on  his  re- 
turn soon  after  to  America  he  naturally  felt  a  strong  interest  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  same  lesion  was  to  be  found  in  remittent 
fever — a  disease  regarded  by  many  physicians  as  a  mere  variety 
of  yellow  fever.  Opportunities  for  determining  this  interesting  and 
important  point  of  pathology  soon  presented  themselves,  and  were 
sealously  and  faithfully  made  use  of.  Cases  of  periodical  fever, 
in  its  several  forms  and  degrees,  are  annually  received  into  the 
Philadelphia  hospitals,  coming  mostly  from  certain  localities  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
occurring  amongst  sailors.  During  the  years  1838,  1839,  and 
1840,  there  were  seven  cases  of  the  disease,  which  terminated 
fatally,  and  in  which  autopsies  were  carefully  made.  The  first 
examination  was  made  on  the  9th  of  September,  1838,  seventeen 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  form  of  disease  was  that 
most  nearly  approaching  yellow  fever.  The  liver  was  of  natural 
sixe,  flabby,  and  of  a  bronze  color^  becoming  livid  in  the  small 
lobe ;  internally  it  was  of  a  uniform  light  bronze  color.  The  acini 
were  distinguishable  by  a  slight  elevation,  but  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  color  in  the  two  substances.  The  history  of  the  condition 
of  the  liver  is  thus  summed  up  by  Dr.  Stewardson  :  "  The  liver 
was  enlarged  in  three  cases,  and  in  one  of  them  to  a  great  degree ; 
in  the  others  it  was  of  natural  or  moderate  size.  The  consistence 
of  the  organ  appears  to  have  been  generally  diminished ;  being 
flabby  or  softened,  or  both,  in  four  cases ;  a  little  soft  in  a  fifth ; 
and  moderately  firm,  but  still  readily  penetrated  by  the  finger,  in 
a  sixth;  in  a  seventh  the  consistence  is  not  mentioned.  The 
eohr  was  nearly  the  same  in  every  case,  but  very  different  from 
natural.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  liver  is  described  as  being  of 
the  color  of  bronzey  or  a  mixture  of  bronze  and  olive  ;  in  one  as  a 
duU  lead  color  externally;  internally  bronzed  with'  a  reddish 
shade ;  in  another  as  between  a  broum  and  an  olivCy  the  latter 
predominating  ;  and  finally  as  a  pale;  slightly  greenish  lead  coIoTj 
with  a  tinge  of  (rotm,  in  one  instance.  The  most  correct  idea  of 
the  color  before  us  would,  perhaps,  be  conveyed  by  stating  its 
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predominant  character,  the  same  in  every  case,  to  be  a  mixture 
of  gray  and  olive,  the  natural  reddish  brown  being  entirely  ex- 
tinct, or  only  faintly  to  vbe  traced.  This  alteration  existed  uni- 
formly, or  nearly  so,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  organ, 
except  in  a  single  instance,  where  a  part  of  the  left  lobe  was  of 
the  natural  reddish-brown  hue.  As  the  alteration  of  color  per- 
vaded both  substances,  the  two  were  frequently  blended  together, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  cut  surface  remarkably  uniform.  In  one 
case,  however,  there  was  a  marked  distinction  of  color,  the  olive 
being  predominant  in  the  parenchyma,  the  brown  in  the  acini. 
Of  the  four  cases  in  which  these  characters  are  mentioned,  the 
cut  surface  is  described  as  smooth  in  three ;  of  a  shagreened  ap- 
pearance, and  rough  in  the  left  lobe,  in  the  fourth.  This  last 
character  was  evidently  dependent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  lighter 
colored  substance,  which  existed  also  in  another  instance ;  both 
cases,  however,  being  examples  of  a  very  protracted  form  of  the 
disease."* 

In  concluding  the  summary  thus  given,  Dr.  Stewardson  very 
naturally  suggests,  at  least  the  strong  probability,  that  this  alter- 
ation of  the  liver  may  be  found  to  constitute  the  essential  anato- 
mical characteristic  of  marsh  fever,  as  the  lesion  of  Peyer's 
glands,  and  the  lymphatic  ganglia,  constitutes  that  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  very  properly,  however,  admits  that  the  number  of 
cases  is  not  sufSciently  large  to  determine  this  point  conclusively; 
and  he  refers  its  definitive  settlement  to  future  and  more  extended 
observations.  In  this  connection,  he  states  that,  in  the  only  case 
of  marsh  fever  examined  during  the  year  1840,  at  the  Blockley 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  the  liver  presented  the  appearances 
whicli  have  just  been  described. 

The  investigations  which  have  been  made  and  published,  since 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Stewardson's  paper,  are  the  following. 
In  January,  1844,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Howard  communicated  to  Dr. 
Stewardson  the  history  of  a  case  which  was  observed  in  the 
Baltimore  Almshouse,  during  the  preceding  season.  "  The  liver 
was  smooth  externally,  and  of  a  uniform  slaty,  bronze  color, 
marked  with  white  striae  through  it.  When  cut  into,  it  presented 
the  same  uniform  slaty,  olive,  or  bronze  color,  with  the  red  and 
yellow  substances  confounded  together,  so  as  not  to  be  distin- 

>  Stewardson  on  Rem.  Foyer.    Am.  Jotim.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841. 
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ginshed.  It  was  moist  when  cut  into,  its  vessels  not  much  gorged 
with  bloody  and  it  was  easily  penetrated  by  the  finger.  No  one 
portion  was  more  changed  than  another."^ 

Dr.  Swett's  cases,  observed  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  have 
already  been  referred  to.  Five  of  them  were  fatal ;  and  in  all, 
the  peculiar  change  in  the  color  of  the  liver,  described  by  Dr. 
Stewardson,  was  present.  Externally,  this  organ  had  a  slaty  and 
bronze  tint,  and  an  olive  tint  intemaUy.  Its  volume  was  natural; 
in  four  cases  it  was  slightly  or  moderately  softened;  in  some 
cases  the  granular  structure  was  less  distinct  than  in  a  natural 
state,  while  in  others  it  was  not  altered;  in  one  case  each  gra- 
nule was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  vascular  injection.  There  was 
no  unusual  accimiulation  of  blood.' 

Dr.  Alfred  Stills  has  published,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Scienee%j  for  April,  1846,  brief  histories  of  twelve 
fatal  cases  of  remittent  fever,  which  occurred  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1844,  in  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infirmary,  and 
which  were  reported  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Anderson,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Frick.  Setting  aside  two  of  the  cases,  on  account  of  some  doubt- 
ful or  qualifying  circumstances  in  their  history,  the  condition  of 
the  liver  in  the  other  ten  is  thus  simimed  up  by  Dr.  Stills.  ^^  The 
sixe  of  the  liver  was  noted  in  nine  cases,  in  all  of  which,  it  was 
unnaturally  large.  Its  consistence  was  very  much  diminished  in 
ten  cases,  in  eight  of  which  the  right  lobe  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  alteration ;  in  one  the  left  lobe  was  chiefly  affected,  and 
in  the  remaining  one  the  whole  organ  was  softened.  In  all  the 
color  of  the  liver  was  either  bronzed^  or  like  that  of  slate;  the 
surface  of  a  section  was  polished  or  shining;  and  in  every  in- 
stance but  one  the  different  colors  of  its  component  parts  could 
not  be  distinguished.*'*  Dr.  Stills  remarks,  in  the  number  of  the 
Journal  which  contains  these  histories,  that  the  same  condition 
of  the  liver  has  been  found  in  numerous  dissections  made  at  the 
several  public  institutions  of  Baltimore,  during  the  fever  season 
of  1845. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Boling's  observations  can  hardly  be  regarded, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information  upon  this  subject,  as  of 
any  great  value;  at  any  rate,  these  results  are  not  sufficiently 

•  Am.  Journ.  Med.  8ci.,  Jan.  1846. 

•  SweU  on  Path.  R«n.  Fe?.     Amcr.  Jonrn.  Med.  ScL,  Jan.  1845. 

•  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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authentic  and  conclusive  to  throw  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Stewardson,  Dr.  Swett,  and  others.  He  saya 
that,  not  having  found  the  changes  in  the  liver  which  he  had 
looked  for,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  lesions  of  this  organ  were 
less  frequent  than  of  almost  any  other.  On  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Stewardson's  paper  his  attention  was  again  directed  to  the 
liver,  but  he  has  been  able,  he  says,  in  but  a  very  few  instances 
to  find  any  alteration,  the  organ  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  judging,  being  entirely  healthy. 
Where  it  was  otherwise,  he  found  the  concave  surface  of  the 
Uver  of  a  bluish  slate  color.  Dr.  Boling  does  not  give  any  de- 
tailed histories  of  his  autopsies;  he  speaks  of  himself  as  not 
accustomed  to  frequent  post-mortem  examinations ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  it  will  be  considered,  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge,  as  a  perfectly  fair  judgment,  that  these  cases  shall, 
provisionally,  at  least,  be  set  aaide,  and  not  be  allowed  to  have 
any  efiect  on  the  settlement  of  the  question  before  us.  Maillot 
describes  the  liver  in  nine  cases  as  congested;  in  three  cases  as 
easily  torn;  in  one  case  as  friable;  in  three  cases  as  yellomsh 
pale  J  and  somewhat  softened;  once  as  greenish  yellow;  once  as 
chocolate  colored;  and  in  five  cases  as  natural.  In  five  other 
cases  its  condition  is  not  mentioned.^ 

It  would  be  hardly  worth  the  time  and  room  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  to  go  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  pathological  re- 
searches of  older  writers  upon  this  family  of  diseases.  The 
Italian  authors — Baglivi,  Lancisi,  Torti,  Ramazzini,  etc. — the 
great  classics  in  this  department  of  medicine — are  not  at  our 
hand;  and  if  they  were,  they  would  be  of  little  service,  as  they 
are  said  to  give  but  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  details  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  organs  after  death.  George  Cleghom,  in  his 
admirable  little  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  Minorca,  written  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  says  that  he  had  examined  the  bodies 
of  near  a  hundred  persons  who  had  perished  with  tertian  fevers, 
and  had  constantly  found  '^  one  or  other  of  the  adipose  parts  in 
the  lower  belly — the  caul,  mesentery,  colon,  etc.— of  a  dark  black 
complexion,  or  totally  corrupted."  Bailly,  in  his  elaborate  and 
interesting  history  of  the  pernicious  intermittents  of  Rome,  re- 
ports a  large  number  of  autopsies ;  but  in  many  of  them  the  liver 

*  Traits  des  FieTres  Intermittentes,  p.  285. 
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is  not  mentioned ;  in  others  it  is  said  to  have  been  gorged  with 
blood;  and  in  others  it  is  called  natural.  It  need  hardly  be  said, 
that  the  overlooking  by  these  writers,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  a  lesion  like  that  under  consideration,  is  no  proof  that 
it  did  not  exist.  ^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  bile 
contained  in  the  gall-bladder.  Dr.  Stewardson  found  it  gene- 
rally abundant  and  very  fluid ;  while  in  nearly  all  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Swett,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  Dr.  Frick,  it  was  dark, 
thick,  and  viscid,  like  molasses.  Bailly  rarely  mentions  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bile. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion  of  the  liver  just  described,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  say  much,  without 
running  into  the  merest  speculation.  We  have  no  right  to  con- 
sider it  inflammatory.  It  may  be  the  result  of  repeated  conges- 
tions ;  but  it  is  more  philosophical  for  the  present,  to  say  simply, 
that  it  seems  to  be  sui  generu — to  consist  in  an  alteration  of  a 
special  and  peculiar  character,  the  nature  and  mechanism  of 
which  are  quite  unknown  to  us.  It  is  probably  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  poison  of  periodical  fever — alike  unknown 
to  us — ^and  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  this  poison  upon 
the  «ystem,  or  of  the  morbid  processes  to  which  the  poison  gives 
rise. 

Sbc.  II. — Spleen.  The  spleen  is  almost  always  enlarged,  soft- 
ened, and  of  a  very  dark  or  bluish  black  color.  This  lesion  is 
so  constant,  and  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  all  observers  of  this 
class  of  diseases,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  cases  or 
to  quote  authorities.  In  some  instances  the  volume  of  the  organ 
is  enormously  increased.  In  one  of  Drs.  Anderson  and  Frick's 
cases  it  weighed  three  pounds,  in  one  of  ,Dr.  Swett's  cases  it  was 
nine  inches  long  and  four  thick.  Bailly  mentions  instances  of 
its  weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds.  It  is  often  so  much  softened 
as  to  consist  merely  of  a  sort  of  half-fluid  putrilage — a  dark 
pulpy  mass  apparently  destitute  of  organization.  Dr.  Bailly  re- 
ports several  cases  in  which  these  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
organ  resulted  in  a  rupture  of  its  enveloping  membrane,  and  the 

'  Prost  is  said  to  hare  exhibited  the  extensiTe  intestinal  lesions  of  typhoid 
ferer  in  bodies  which  had  been  examined  by  Pinel  and  Coxrisart,  and  the  altera- 
tions wholly  oTerlooked. 
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consequent  escape  of  its  softened  contents  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Maillot  saw  but  one  instance  of  rupture  of  the  spleen, 
in  Africa.  He  suggests  that  its  greater  frequency  in  Italy  may 
depend  upon  the  less  active  means  adopted  there  to  prevent  local 
congestions.  Dr.  Boling  thinks  that  these  alterations  of  the 
spleen  are  rather  the  consequence  of  what  he  calls  th6  latent 
action  of  malaria  than  the  immediate  and  direct  result  of  the 
disease.  He  says  he  has  never  found  any  evidences  of  enlarge- 
ment during  life,  nor  any  morbid  appearance  in  the  organ  after 
death,  in  a  first  attack  of  remittent  fever,  in  a  person  who  had 
not  previously  resided  some  considerable  time  in  a  malarious 
region.  He  believes  the  alterations  to  take  place  gradually  from 
the  effects  of  the  febrile  poison  upon  the  system,  and  that  they 
are  merely  increased  by  the  febrile  attack  itself.^  This  condition 
of  the  spleen  is  probably  the  result  of  violent  and  repeated  con- 
gestions. 

Sec.  in. — Stomach  The  condition  of  the  stomach  has  not 
been  ascertained  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  and  in  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  instances,  to  settle  definitely  the  part 
which  its  lesions  play  in  the  pathology  of  remittent  fever.  Its 
mucous  membrane  presents,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  marks 
more  or  less  extensive  and  striking  of  inflanmiation.  It  is 
generally  reddened  and  vascular;  sometimes  over  certain  por- 
tions only,  and  at  others  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  sur- 
face. This  redness  is  sometimes  continuous  and  uniform,  some- 
times in  patches;  in  some  cases  arborescent,  and  in  others 
pointed  or  dotted.  The  consistence  of  the  membrane  is  also 
sometimes  diminished;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  mamellonated. 
In  five  of  six  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Stewardson,  marks  of  inflam- 
mation were  present; — ^mamellonation,  in  three;  thickening,  in 

*  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Boling  induces  me  to  record  here,  in  a  note,  a  patho- 
logical fact  that  may  have  some  bearing  upon  the  subj^t  During  the  winter  of 
1844,  a  patient  died  in  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  with  simple  pneumonia.  He 
came  from  the  Mine  BahkSy  a  locality  celebrated  for  the  number  and  seTerity  of 
its  marsh  feyers.  He  had  resided  there  during  the  sickly  season,  but  was  not 
known  to  hare  had  the  ferer.  In  addition  to  the  lesion  of  the  lungs,  his  lirer 
presented  the  alterations  already  described  as  belonging  to  remittent  fever.  I 
suggested  at  the  time  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  the  change  in  the  lirer  might 
haye  been  the  result  of  the  gradual  and  long-continued  action  upon  the  system  of 
the  febrile  poison. 
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two;  thinning  throughout,  in  one;  in  the  great  cul-de-sac j  in 
another;  softening  in  two,  and  changes  of  color  in  several.  In 
one  or  two  instances  the  lesions  were  very  slight.*  The  mem- 
brane was  injected  in  seven  of  nine  cases  reported  by  Anderson 
and  Fric^ — ^in  three  of  them  intensely.  In  five  cases  it  was 
softened  near  the  cardiac  extremity,  and  in  four  near  the  pylorus ; 
where  also  it  was  for  the  most  part  grayish,  thickened,  and 
raamellonat€^d.*  Dr>  Swett  found  nearly  similar  alterations ;  but 
he  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  less  important  than  they  are 
considered  to  be  by  Dr.  Stewardson.  "Most  of  the  changes," 
he  says,  "  that  I  have  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  have  appeared  to  me  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  probably 
long  antecedent  to  and  entirely  independent  of  the  acute  disease. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  thickened  and  mamellonated  condition 
of  the  organ.  The  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  although 
present  in  all  the  cases  to  a  certain  extent,  did  not  appear  to  me 
beyond  what  is  commonly  noticed  in  other  acute  diseases,  and 
might  in  some  cases,  at  least,  be  referred  distinctly  to  simple 
post-mortem  venous  congestion.'*^  Of  thirty-one  cases  of  malig- 
nant intermittent,  or  congestive  fever,  occurring  at  Rome,  and 
reported  by  Bailly,  the  stomach  is  described  as  presenting  marks 
of  inflammation,  more  or  less  extensive  and  intense,  in  twenty- 
six;  in  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane  was  thickened;  in  some 
mamellonated,  and  in  many  thickly  covered  with  a  layer  of 
viscid,  tenacious  mucus,  adhering  pretty  firmly  to  the  membrane 
itself.^  The  stomach  is  not  unfrequently  contracted  upon  itself, 
its  inner  membrane  thrown  into  prominent  folds,  and  its  cavity 
containing  a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid  of  a  yellowish,  brownish, 
or  greenish  color. 

Maillot  examined  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  care- 
fully in  twenty-eight  cases,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  perni- 
cious form  of  the  disease.  In  only  one  was  the  membrane 
entirely  healthy.  In  five  cases  he  found  gray,  slate-colored 
softening,  without  any  red  injection;  in  one  case  gray,  slate- 
colored  softening,  with  pointed  redness;  in  eleven  cases  gray, 
dirty  softening,  with  red  injection;  in  one  case  gray,  dirty  soft- 
ening, without  redness;  in  four  cases  reddish  softening;  in  two 

«  Amcp.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841.  «  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 

»  Ibid.,  Jan.  1845,  *  Bailly  on  Inter.  FeTcrs. 
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cases  reddish-brown  softening ;  in  one  case  blackish  softening, 
without  injection;  in  one  case  where  death  was  occasioned  by 
rupture  of  the  spleen,  very  slight  recent  injection,  with  a  gray 
tint;  and  in  one  case  of  typhoid  aflFection,  the  red  injection,  with 
softening,  common  in^  acute  gastro-enteritis.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  Dr.  Swett's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  character  of  these 
gastric  lesions.  Maillot  has  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  He 
thinks  it  quite  clear  that,  in  most  cases,  the  alterations,  especially 
the  softening  '^th  gray,  brown,  and  slate  coloration,  extending 
to  large  portions  of  the  membrane,  are  the  result,  not  of  recent 
acute  inflammation,  but  of  chronic  irritation,  preceding  the  attack 
of  the  febrile  disease.  The  difference  between  the  result  of  his 
observation  and  that  of  Bailly's  he  believes  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real. 

Sec.  rV. — Intestines.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  lesions 
of  remittent  fever  is  far  enough  from  being  full  and  complete; 
and  although  there  are  some  apparent  differences  in  the  results 
of  recent  observation  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  membrane 
is  the  seat  of  any  constant,  important,  or  characteristic  altera- 
tion. Dr.  Stewardson  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  a  condition  which  he  supposes  may  be  peculiar  to  this  disease; 
— I  mean,  an  enlargement  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  duode- 
num, or  the  glands  of  Brunner,  as  they  are  called.  He  found 
these  glands  remarkably  distinct  in  all  the  six  cases,  where  the 
duodenum  was  particularly  examined.*  In  all  the  twelve  cases 
reported  by  Anderson  and  Frick,  Brunner's  glands  were  also 
unusually  developed,  and  in  three  of  them  to  a  remarkable 
degree.*  Dr.  Swett,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  find,  in  his  five 
cases,  any  change  in  the  state  of  these  glands  which  he  could 
look  upon  as  morbid.* 

The  elliptical  plates  of  the  small  intestines,  commonly  called 
Peyer's  glands,  are,  so  far  as  the  most  authentic  and  trustworthy 
observation  enables  us  to  determine,  uniformly  free  from  any 
wett-marked  morbid  alteration.     This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  conclu- 

"  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  ScL,  April,  1841.  •  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 

»  Ibid.,  Jan.  1845. 
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Bion  which  I  myself,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  and  estimate  of  all  the  evidence 
within  my  reach,  feel  compelled  to  adopt.  But  as  the  question 
of  the  condition  of  these  glands  is  one  of  so  much  pathological 
interest  and  importance ;  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lations of  bilious  remittent  to  other  forms  of  fever,  and  as  it  may 
fairly  enough  be  regarded  as  not  finally  and  definitively  deter- 
mined, I  will  state  briefly,  but  completely,  the  results  of  recent 
observation  upon  this  matter.  Dr.  Gerhard  examined  particu- 
larly and  carefully  the  state  of  Peyer*s  glands,  in  two  cases  of 
remittent  fever,  as  long  ago  as  1834;  and  he  found  them  in  both 
entirely  free  from  the  slightest  alteration.  In  the  seven  fatal 
cases  which  constitute  the  material  and  basis  of  Dr.  Stewardson's 
paper  on  the  lesions  of  this  disease,  the  glands  of  Peyer  were 
uniformly  healthy.  They  are  described  in  some  cases  as  distinct, 
and  well  defined  in  their  outline,  honeycombed  on  the  surface, 
or  dotted  with  depressed  points,  and  these  latter  sometimes  of  a 
dark  color ;  but  uniformly  free  from  thickening,  softening,  ulce- 
ration, or  any  other  obvious  and  unequivocal  alteration.^  In  Dr. 
Swett's  cases,  ^^  the  glands  of  Peyer  were  very  distinct  from 
their  pale  white  color,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  dirty  hue  of 
the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  but  neither  thickened,  soft- 
ened, nor  injected."*  In  two  of  the  twelve  cases  reported  by 
Anderson  and  Frick,  the  elliptical  plates  were  either  not  ex- 
amined, or  are  not  mentioned ;  in  the  remaining  ten  they  were 
generally  pretty  distinctly  visible,  but  free  from  any  decided 
disease.^ 

These  results  may  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  certain  other 
observations  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery ^  for  1839,  Dr.  Richardson,  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  published  the  pathological 
histories  of  six  cases  of  what  was  regarded  by  him  as  remittent 
fever;  in  all  of  whichy  Peyer*s  glands  are  alleged  to  have  been 
diseased.  In  three  they  are  said  to  have  been  enlarged,  but  not 
ulcerated ;  in  one  there  were  numerous  small  ulcers  on  one  of  the 
plates;  and  in  two  there  were  more  or  less  extensive  and  un- 
equivocal ulcerations — ^the  ulceration  in  one  of  these  having 

I  Amer.  JouriL  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841.  •  IbicL,  Jan.  1845. 

•  Ibid.,  AprU,  1846. 
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extended  through  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  Mj  attention 
was  called  to  these  caseSj^by  a  medical  friend,  very  soon  after 
their  publication,  on  account  of  the  contradiction  which  they 
appeared  to  furnish  to  one  of  the  most  generally  received  and 
well  established  opinions  in  regard  to  the  intestinal  lesions  of 
typhoid  and  of  remittent  fever.  I  studied  them  with  great  in- 
terest, and  with  great  care ;  and  was  immediately  and  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  deductions  which  had  been  made  from  them 
were  wholly  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  It  was  quite  clear  that, 
in  the  two  cases,  in  which  extensive  and  unequivocal  ulceration 
was  present,  either  the  diagnosis  was  manifestly  wrong,  or  there 
was  no  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  them  as  cases  of  remittent 
fever;  while  in  all  the  others,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  most 
probably  correct,  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  of  any  morbid 
condition  of  the  elliptical  plates.  This  whole  matter  has  since 
been  placed  in  its  true  light,  and  the  importance  of  these  cases 
reduced  to  its  proper  position,  by  Dr.  Swett,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1845.  If  these 
cases  do  not  furnish  any  additional  evidence  of  the  Mde  differ- 
ence between  typhoid  and  remittent  fever,  so  far  as  the  condition 
of  Peyer*8  glands  is  concerned,  they  do  not  at  least  furnish  any 
evidence  of  a  contrary  character.  They  have  one  value,  how- 
ever; and  that  consists  in  the  lesson  they  teach  us — ^a  lesson  that 
can  hardly  be  too  frequently  or  too  emphatically  repeated— of 
the  great  danger,  in  all  questions  requiring  careful  observation 
and  rigorous  analysis,  of  trusting  in  any  the  slightest  degree  to 
incomplete,  inadequate,  or  equivocal  facts.  Such  facts,  under 
such  circumstances,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  true  science  are 
concerned,  are  worse  than  none,  inasmuch  as  ignorance  is  better 
than  positive  error;  and  as  it  is  safer  and  more  profitable  to 
stand  still  in  the  dark,  than  it  is  to  follow  a  false  light  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Dr.  Boling  reports  two  cases  in  which  he  found  ulceration  of 
the  elliptical  plates.  The  history  of  the  cases  is  not  given ;  but 
in  one  of  them,  we  are  told  that  the  fever  was  of  about  forty  days' 
duration  ;  in  the  other  the  case  terminated  on  the  ninth  day,  and 
was  attended  by  diarrhoea.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  some  of  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Boling, 
in  his  description  of  the  sylnptoms  of  bilious  fever,  were  cases  of 
typhoid  fever;  this  I  believe  also  to  have  been  true  of  the  two 
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cases  just  spoken  of.  At  any  rate,  the  most  that  we  can  do  with 
them  is,  to  set  them  aside,  or  to  place  them  in  the  category  with 
those  of  Dr.  Richardson.^ 

As  to  the  mncous  membrane  generally,  both  of  the  small  and 
large  intestines,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  more  than  occa- 
sionally and  accidentally  altered.  Bailly  describes  it,  in  most  of 
his  cases,  as  more  or  less  extensively  inflamed;  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  some  other  observers.  It  is  qoite  clear,  however, 
that,  in  many  of  Bailly 's  cases,  the  presence  of  a  few  patches  of 
increased  redness  or  vascularity  was  the  only  proof  of  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  inflammation.  According  to  the  researches  of 
all  the  more  recent  and  accurate  observers,  the  changes  found  in 
the  general  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  after  death  from  periodi- 
cal fever,  are  only  those  customary  and  accidental  lesions,  found 
with  the  same  frequency  after  death  from  many  other  acute  febrile 
afiections.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in 
the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  mesenteric  glands  are 
generally  without  alteration ;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  bladder. 

Maillot  found  in  fifteen  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines  softened,  with  a  gray,  brown,  or  slate  tint,  with 
or  without  recent  injection ;  in  one  case  softened  with  bright  red- 
ness ;  in  twelve  cases  the  elliptical  plates  with  the  honeycomb 
development,  in  three  of  which  the  surface  of  the  plates  resembled 
the  newly-shaven  chin;  in  eleven  cases,  some  development  of  the 
isolated  follicles;  once  only  ulcerations;  in  four  or  five  other 
eases  slight  changes;  and  in  four  cases  no  lesions  whatever.' 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OBNEBAL  BEMABES. 

Sbo.  I. — Relatum  of  Lesions  to  Symptoms.  It  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  foregoing  details,  that  periodical  fever  does 
not  often  destroy  life  without  leaving  behind  it  very  decided  and 
somewhat  extensive  anatomical  lesions.     As  I  have  done  in  re- 

I  Since  writing  the  aboTe,  I  have  had  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Boling  in 
regard  to  the  moet  striking  of  these  two  cases.  His  letter  to  me  contains  nothing 
to  indaoe  me  to  change  the  opinion  already  expressed  in  regard  to  the  true  cha- 
racter of  these  cases. 

'  Trait6  des  Fierres  Intermittentes,  p.  284. 
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gard  to  the  fevers  already  treated  of,  I  propose  here  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  connection  between  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
on  the  one  hand,  and  these  lesions  on  the  other.  This  connec- 
tion, so  far  at  least  as  the  more  constant  and  important  pathologi- 
cal alterations  are  concerned,  would  seem  to  be  pretty  uniform 
and  direct.  We  can  hardly  hesitate,  I  think,  for  instarfce,  in 
referring  the  nausea,  vomiting,  and  epigastric  distress,  so  nearly 
always  present,  to  the  disorders  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  resulting  in  the  changes  that  are  found  after  death.  So, 
the  moderate  fulness  across  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  with 
the  tension,  the  feeling  of  weight  and  oppression,  in  each  hypo- 
chondrium,  and  especially  in  the  left,  are  evidently  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  congestion  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
resulting  in  the  alterations  which  these  organs  constantly  exhibit 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  coma  and 
delirium  are  intimately  and  directly  connected  with  the  striking 
lesions  usually  found  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  and  if  the 
relationship  here  sometimes  fails — ^if  it  is  not  absolutely  inya- 
riable — this  is  only  what  happens  occasionally,  even  with  the 
best  established  and  most  constant  of  these  relations,  in  other  dis- 
eases. M.  Maillot  thinks  that  the  algid  symptoms — the  failing 
circulation,  and  the  icy  coldness — are  especially  and  immediatelj 
connected  with  the  lesions  found  in  the  spinal  marrow  and  its 
membranes.^ 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lesions  of  periodi- 
cal fever  follow  any  fixed  or  uniform  order  of  succession  in  their 
development.  The  congestions  and  irritations  of  the  several 
organs  and  tissues,  which  bear  the  chief  burden  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  in  many  cases  evidently  simultaneous  in  their  origin — 
occurring  together;  in  others  the  weight  of  the  disease,  to  use 
the  favorite  phraseology  of  the  older  writers,  falls  principally 
upon  one  organ — the  brain,  for  instance ;  in  still  others,  upon 
some  other  organ — ^the  stomach,  the  liver,  or  the  spleen ;— and 
all  this  without  anything  that  is  constant  or  regular. 

Sbc.  II. — Importance — Relative  and  AbsoltUe.  The  relative 
and  absolute  importance  of  the  appreciable  lesions  in  periodical 
fever — ^the  part  which  they  severally  play  in  the  production  of 

>  Traits  des  Fierres  Intermittentes,  p.  829. 
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the  aggregate  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  the  share  which 
each  of  them  contributes  towards  the  fatal  issue,  in  fatal  cases, 
are  matters  which  can  be  only  approximatively  and  in  some  de- 
gree conjecturallj  determined.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  a 
sudden  and  overwhelming  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
will  be*  attended  by  greater  danger  than  a  corresponding  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  and  spleen ;  but  to  attempt  to  go  much  beyond 
a  few  obvious  and  manifest  conclusions,  similar  to  this,  and  nicely 
to  gauge  and  measure  the  agencies  of  each  pathological  alteration, 
would  be  but  an  idle  and  profitless  labor. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAUSES. 

Sec.  1. — Locality.  There  is  probably  no  form  of  endemic 
disease  the  geographical  boundaries  of  which  are  so  extensive  as 
those  of  periodical  fever.  With  certain  limited  exceptions,  it 
may  be  said  to  encircle  the  earth  in  a  broad  belt,  parallel  with 
the  equator,  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries  quite  irregular 
in  their  disposition — now  approaching  to  the  line  of  the  tropics, 
and  now  receding  from  it.  The  portions  of  this  immense  terri- 
tory which  are  entirely  exempt  from  periodical  fever  increase 
with  the  distance  from  the  equator ;  while  within  the  tropics,  and 
along  the  range  of  several  degrees  beyond  them,  these  portions 
are  confined  mostly  to  certain  geological  formations,  and  to  ele- 
vated situations.  The  particular  regions  most  extensively  and 
constantly  the  seat  of  this  disease  in  its  more  malignant  forms, 
are  low-lying  and  wet  lands,  situated  in  hot  climates,  and  covered 
with  a  rank  and  spontaneous  vegetation — ^the  flat,  wooded  sea- 
coasts  ;  the  interior  swamps  and  marshes ;  and  the  rich  alluvions 
of  the  deltas  and  courses  of  the  great  rivers.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  make  a  detailed  enumeration  of  all  these  individual  lo- 
calities. I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  statements  in  reference 
to  the  distributions  of  malarious  fevers  throughout  the  different 
portions  of  the  United  States,  for  which  I  am  mostly  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Forry. 

These  statements  are  founded  upon  data  furnished  by  ofScial 
records  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  Adjutant-Generars  office.  They  extend  over  a  period  of  ten 
years;  and  they  exhibit  the  actual  and  relative  prevalence  of 
periodical  fever  amongst  the  soldiers  in  the  several  military  sta- 
tions of  the  country.  In  these  several  classes  of  stations,  the 
ratio  of  cases,  annually,  of  intermittent  fever,  in  each  one  thou- 
sand of  mean  strength,  was  as  follows :  On  the  coast  of  New 
England,  86;  on  the  northern  chain  of  lakes,  193 ;  in  posts  north 
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of  latitude  89^,  and  remote  from  the  ocean  and  inland  seas,  151 ; 
on  the  sea-coast,  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Savannah,  370 ;  in  the 
sonthwestem  stations,  including  Jefferson  Barracks,  Forts  Gibson, 
Smith,  Coffee,  Towson,  and  Jessup,  747;  on  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, 385 ;  and  in  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida,  520.  These 
ayerages,  derived  from  sufficiently  large  numbers,  and  running 
through  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  one  or  two  explanations  and 
qualifications,  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  re- 
lative prevalence  of  this  form  of  fever,  in  these  several  regions 
of  country.  The  apparent  ratio  in  the  New  England  division, 
low  as  it  is,  is  still  vastly  too  high ;  since  all  or  nearly  all  these 
cases  originated  in  some  of  the  other  divisions.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here,  incidentally,  that  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  'British  dominions,  are  entirely  free  from  intermittent 
fever,  while  in  Upper  Canada  the  disease  prevails  very  exten- 
sively, although  there  is  no  difference  in  the  climate  or  soil  of 
these  regions,  to  account  for  the  circumstance. 

The  ratio  of  remittent  fever,  according  to  Dr.  Forry,  through- 
out the  same  regions,  is  as  follows:  On  the  coast  of  New  England, 
26;  on  the  northern  chain  of  lakes,  33;  in  posts  north  of  latir 
tude  39^,  and  remote  from  the  ocean  and  inland  seas,  24 ;  on  the 
sea-coast  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Savannah,  181 ;  in  the  south- 
western stations,  180;  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  196;  in  East 
Florida,  102.  The  diagnosis  in  the  present  case  is  less  to  be 
relied  upon  than  in  that  of  intermittent  fever ;  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  New  England  division  were 
continued  in  their  type,  and  not  periodical. 

The  only  considerable  portion  of  the  vast  and  various  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States  which  is  quite  exempt  from 
malarious  fever,  is  to  be  found  in  its  extreme  northeastern  comer, 
constituted  by  the  five  New  England  States,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  From  nearly  the  whole  of  this  region 
periodical  fever  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  That  it  was 
sufficiently  common  here  for  a  long  period  after  the  settlement  of 
the  country  has  been  clearly  shown,  by  the  very  careful  and 
thorough  inquiries  of  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  contained  in  his  prize 
essay  upon  this  subject.  There  are  still  a  few  small  localities, 
mostly  along  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  in  Massachusetts, 
where  a  solitary  case  of  domestic  origin  may  be  still  occasionally 
met  with ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  disease  is  never  seen  in 
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any  of  the  New  England  States.  Throughout  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  country,  the  disease  prevails  with  great  irregu- 
larity of  extent  and  severity.  Large  portions  of  some  of  the 
States — ^those  particularly  which  are  most  thoroughly  cultivated, 
and  the  higher  granitic  regions,  with  the  dry,  pine  country  of  the 
South,  are  to  a  great  extent  free  from  the  disease ;  and  this  free- 
dom is  gradually  extending  its  area  with  the  progress  of  cultiva^ 
tion.* 

As  a  general  rule,  the  simple  intermittent  form  of  the  disease 
predominates  throughout  the  cooler  and  more  temperate  regions; 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hot  sea- 
son, the  bilious  remittent  variety  becomes  more  common,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  cases  of  the  pernicious  or  congestive  va- 
riety— ^the  latter  becoming  more  frequent  in  the  more  southern 
regions,  and  especially  along  the  low,  rich  river  bottoms,  and 
swampy  lagunes.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says,  the  low  lands  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  lying  along  the  creeks,  known  as  the 
Mlaugh  prairie^  the  swamps,  and  reed  marshes,  have  proved  to  be 
more  certain  and  prolific  sources  of  disease  than  other  formations 
— the  low  alluvions  of  the  river  bottoms  not  excepted.  Some  of 
these  localities,  as  the  reed  marshes  in  Green  county,  though 
very  fertile,  have  been  abandoned.  There  are  said  to  be  farms, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Bigby  and  Alabama  rivers,  upon  which 
no  white  man  can  permanently  reside.' 

There  are  many  other  regions  where  the  disease  is  not  less 
common  and  malignant.  Lind  says,  Hungary  has  been  properly 
called  the  grave  of  Germany.  A  very  striking  instance  of  the 
power  and  intensity  of  the  febrile  poison,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  bibliography.  Dr. 
Nicolle,  in  a  report  made  in  1821,  says:  ^^About  one  in  twelve,  or 
very  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  the  better  class  of  society,  died  last 
year  in  Sierra  Leone ;  and  it  appears  from  official  documents  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  government  here,  that  such  has 
been  the  average  annual  mortality  from  the  census  of  Europeans 
in  this  colony.  On  the  81st  of  December,  1818,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  of  whom  eighteen  sailed  before  the 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  of  one  hundred  men  employed  at 
the  Onondaga  salt  works,  in  New  York,  ninety-eight  were  attacked  with  bilious 
remittent  fever.     Many  of  the  cases  were  fatal.— ^(/trar(f  MUUr't  Workt,  p.  97. 

'  Lewis's  Med.  His.  of  Alabama,  p.  16. 
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rainy  season,  for  England,  two  of  whom  died ;  and  of  the*remain- 
ing  number— one  hundred  and  ten— eight  perished.*  Mr.  Tidlie 
says:  "The  exceptions  are  very  few,  where  Europeans  have 
passed  twelve  months  in  the  country  from  England  without  an 
attack  of  the  fever.  In  the  year  1819,  there  were,  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  eight  new-comers  from  England,  all  of  whom  were 
seized  with  the  fever,  and  three  died ;  and  out  of  forty,  the  total 
strength  of  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  late  African  com- 
pany, five  died.  In  1820  and  1821,  there  were  eleven  new- 
comers, all  of  whom  were  attacked,  and  four  of  whom  died.'** 

Another  of  the  most  celebrated  malarious  regions  of  the  old 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  Italy; 
and  hardly  in  Africa  itself,  along  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  is  the 
malarious  poison  more  concentrated  and  malignant  than  it  is  here. 
Many  a  traveller  has  lost  his  life  by  a  night  ride  over  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Bailly  estimates  that  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
Rome  arp  annually  attacked  by  disease,  and  that  two-thirds  of 
these  suffer  from  periodical  fever.  Some  of  our  best  and  earliest 
histories  of  the  disease  were  from  Italian  pens — ^those  of  Torti, 
Lancisi,  Ramazzini,  &c.  In  1818,  there  were  consumed  at  the 
hospital  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  Rome,  between  the  months  of  June 
and  October,  inclusive,  three  thousand  and  two  hundred  pounds 
of  cinchona.^ 

Sec.  n. — Season;  Temperature;  Weather.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  I  have  already  said,  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
periodical  fever  increases  in  frequency  and  gravity  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  locality.  The  simpler  and 
milder  form  of  the  pure  intermittent  type  is  most  common  in  the 
more  northerly  and  cooler  regions,  and  in  the  cooler  seasons  of 
the  year ;  while  the  remittent  and  congestive  forms  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  hotter  regions  and  seasons.  M.  Maillot  shows 
conclusively,  by  extensive  and  accurate  tables,  that  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  visceral  irritations  and  congestions  increase  in  a 
constant  and  direct  ratio  with  the  elevation  of  the  atmospheric 
temperature.  He  says,  further,  that  the  dry  and  hot  Season,  in 
Africa,  is  marked  by  irritations  of  the  brain  and  of  the  upper 

>  Bo7le*8  DiB.  West  AfHca,  p.  149.  >  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

*  Trait^  etc.,  par  Bailly,  p.  189. 
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portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  while  the  wet  season  brings  with 
it  bronchitic  and  dysenteric  complications.* 

Throughout  the  United  States,  the  great  season  for  all  the  forms 
of  periodical  fever  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer to  the  close  of  autumn — varying,  of  course,  somewhat,  in 
different  years  and  in  different  places.  Dr.  Wilcocks  treated, 
during  the  season  of  1846,  in  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  cases  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever ; — in  July, 
ten  cases;  in  August,  eleven;  in  September,  ninety-nine;  and 
in  October,  fifty-one.'  On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  largest 
number  of  cases  occur  near  the  commencement  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  rainy  season — ^March  and  September.^  At  Rome,  the 
disease  prevails  most  extensively  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October.^ 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
season,  there  is  a  general  impression  that  hot  and  wet  weather 
promotes  the  prevalence  of  marsh  fevers,  while  cool  and  dry 
weather  prevents  it.  This  impression  is  probably  in  some  degree 
well  founded;  although  the  connection  between  the  obvious  quali- 
ties of  the  season  and  disease,  are  far  enough  from  b^ng  fixed 
and  imiform.  Some  observers,  indeed,  deny  this  connection 
altogether. 

Dr.  Cooke,  of  Opelousas,  in  a  paper  on  congestive  fever,  says; 
"We  have  seen  our  country  enjoying  one  year  extreme  good 
health,  notwithstanding  the  long  continuance  of  the  most  intense 
heat,  superabundance  of  rain,  and  easterly  winds ;  another  year, 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  has  been  ravaged  by  disease ; — 
other  years,  when  anticipating  good  health,  in  consequence  of  a 
moderate  temperature,  a  uniform  season,  and  moderate  rains, 
without  prevailing  east  winds,  we  have  also  had  to  sustain  the 
most  extensive  visitation  of  disease.  No  one,  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  resting  on  experience  or  observation,  can  designate 
any  infallible  circumstances  as  productive  or  promotive  of  sick- 
ness. "• 

Sec.  III. — Age.  The  influeuce  of  age  upon  the  occurrence  of 
malarious  fever  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  particularly 

>  Traits  des  Fieyres  Intermittentes.    Par  F.  C.  Maillot,  p.  20. 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1847.      •  Boyle's  Dis.  West  Afnoa. 

<  BaiUj,  p.  184.  •  N.  0.  Med.  Journ.,  toL  ii.  p.  180. 
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Studied.  It  certainly  may  occur  at  all  ages.  It  is  more  common 
during  adult  life  than  it  is  earlier ;  and  this  may  in  part  at  least 
depend  upon  the  greater  degree  of  exposure.  Gleghom  says 
malignant  tertians  are  most  common  amongst  adults,  and  those  of 
an  advanced  age.^  Dr.  Charles  Parry,  in  his  paper  on  conges- 
tive fever,  Bays :  ^^  This  disease  is  confined  chiefly  to  adults  of 
both  sexes ;  children  are  rarely  affected.  I  never  saw  a  case  in 
an  individual  under  twenty  years  of  age."*  Dr.  Wharton,  of 
Mississippi,  says,  of  congestive  fever :  "  Children  under  ten  years 
of  age  are  comparatively  free  from  its  ravages ;  and  persons  from 
twenty  to  thirty  are  most  subject  to  it."^  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  liability  to  congestive  fever  is 
alike  at  all  ages,  and  that  its  greater  frequency  amongst  male 
adults  is  entirely  owing  to  the  greater  and  more  frequent  exposure 
of  this  class  to  the  malarious  poison.^ 

Sec.  rV. — Sex.  There  are  more  cases  of  periodical  fever,  in 
all  its  forms,  amongst  males  than  amongst  females ;  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  exposure  of  the  two  sexes  to  the  causes  of 
the  disease  are  sufficient  to  account  for  this  result. 

Sec.  V. — Race,  The  negroes  of  malarious  regions  are  less 
subject  to  their  fevers  than  the  whites. 

Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  paper  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Mobile,  makes 
the  following  remarks,  in  connection  with  this  subject:  "I  will 
now  travel  so  far  out  of  my  course  as  to  give  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  gathered  concerning  the  liability  of  the  negro 
race  to  other  diseases  indigenous  to  Alabama.  I  practised  two 
summers  in  the  interior  of  the  State ;  during  the  autumnal  months, 
congestive  fever  prevailed  so  generally  in  my  neighborhood  as  to 
amount  to  an  epidemic ; — there  were  in  my  professional  circle  two 
blacks  to  one  white,  yet  I  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  congestive 
fever  in  a  negro,  nor  did  I  hear  that  any  died  of  the  disease  in 
that  section  of  country.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  several  medical 
gentlemen  who  have  been  practising  for  many  years  in  the  country; 
their  experience  does  not  materially  differ  from  mine.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  remarkable  exemption  from  yellow  fever,  which  this 

'  Bnflli'0  Cleghora,  p.  106.  «  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1848. 

»  Ibid.,  April,  1844.  *  Med.  Hist  of  Ala.,  p.  26. 
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race  enjoys,  extends,  in  a  great  measnre,  to  all  the  malarious 
fevers  of  hot  climates ; — ^they  may  all  have  intermittent  and  light 
bilious  fevers,  as  well  as  the  milder  grade  of  yellow  fever,  but  it 
is  only  nnder  extraordinary  circumstances  that  these  diseases 
affect  them  so  seriously  as  to  cause  death."  ^  The  same  writer, 
in  his  Medical  History  of  Alabama^  speaking  of  congestive  fever, 
says :  "  Of  twenty-five  correspondents,  residing  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  two-thirds  aver  that,  with  the  limited  exposure 
to  which  the  whites  are  subjected,  negroes  would  not  have  the 
disease."  A  very  striking  instance  of  the  exemption  of  the  negro 
race  from  these  forms  of  disease  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  late 
disastrous  expedition  of  the  British  government  up  the  Niger,  no- 
tice of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  bibliography. 

Sec.  VI. — Exposure  ;  HxcesseSy  ^c.  There  is  no  room  what- 
ever to  doubt  the  agency  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
eases in  bringing  on  an  attack  of  marsh  fever.  The  poison  of  the 
disease  very  frequently  lies  dormant  in  the  system  until  it  is 
suddenly  kindled  into  activity  by  the^action  of  some  one  of  these 
causes.  The  most  active  and  important  amongst  them  are — ex- 
posure of  the  body  to  cold,  after  it  has  been  heated ;  exposure  to 
intense  heat;  fatigue;  and  all  excessive  indulgences. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says :  "  If  I  were  required  to  fix  on  a  circum- 
stance the  most  pernicious  of  all  others  to  Europeans,  particularly 
those  newly  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
exercise  in  the  sun.  The  practice  most  hurtful  next  to  this  is 
intemperance  in  drinking,  and  to  one  or  both  of  these  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  amongst  new-comers  may  be  ascribed.'*' 

It  is  important,  however,  to  add,  that  where  the  poison  of  the 
disease  is  very  active  and  concentrated,  it  overbears  all  resisting 
influences,  and  does  not  require  the  co-operation  of  any  of  these 
occasional  causes.  Hillary,  in  his  account  of  the  diseases  of 
Minorca,  says :  '^  Surprising  as  it  may  appear^  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  peasants,  who  are  remarkable  for  temperance  and 
regularity ;  and  the  soldiers,  who,  without  meat  and  clothes,  fre- 
quently lie  abroad  drunk,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  have  diseases 
almost  similar,  both  as  to  their  violence  and  duration.     Hence  it 

>  N.  0.  Med.  JonriL,  toI  i.  p.  416.  *  Obs.  Dis.  of  Seamen,  p.  226. 
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is  evident  how  far  the  power  of  the  air  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  non-naturals  in  producing  disorders  of  the  animal  economy."^ 

Sbc.  Vn. — Malaria.  The  essential,  eflBcient,  producing  cause 
of  periodical  fever — the  poison,  whose  action  upon  the  system 
gives  rise  to  the  disease — ^is  a  substance,  or  agent,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  names  of  malaria  and  marsh  miasm.  The  nature  and 
composition  of  this  poison  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Like  most 
other  analogous  agents — like  the  contagious  principles  of  small- 
pox and  typhus,  and  like  the  epidemic  poisons  of  scarlatina  and 
cholera — they  are  too  subtile  to  be  recognized  by  any  of  our 
senses;  they  are  too  fugitive  to  be  caught  by  any  of  our  contri- 
vances. Neither  the  strongest  lenses  of  the  microscope,  nor  the 
nicest  analyses  of  chemistry  have  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
faintest  traces  even  of  the  composition  and  character  of  these 
invisible,  mysterious,  and  stupendous  agencies.  As  always  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  knowledge  we  have  been  abundantly  supplied 
with  conjecture  and  speculation ; — ^what  observation  has  failed  to 
discover,  hypothesis  has  endeavored  and  professed  to  supply.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  even  to  enumerate  the  different  substances 
to  which  malaria  has  been  referred.  Amongst  them,  are  all  the 
chemical  products  and  compounds  possible  in  wet  and  marshy 
localities ;  moisture  alone ;  the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable 
decomposition ;  and  invisible,  living  organisms. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  agency  of  animal  and  vegetable  de- 
composition in  the  production  of  the  poison  of  periodical  fever, 
I  have  but  little  to  say,  and  this  for  the  simple  but  sufficient  rea- 
son that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  Un- 
questionably there  is  a  very  active  decomposition,  both  of  vege- 
table and  of  animal  substances,  usually  going  on  in  malarious 
localities;  it  is  possible  enough  that  this  decomposition  may 
produce  the  poison ;  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  yet  that  it 
does  so ;  and  there  are  some  reasons  for  doubting  it  altogether. 
One  of  these  reasons  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  and  notorious 
fact  that  this  same  decomposition  is  constantly  going  on  without 
giving  rise  to  periodical  fever.*    The  hypothesis  of  the  animal- 

«  Ru8h*fl  Hillary,  p.  42. 

s  Bailly  says  that,  in  1822,  Rome  was  yisited  by  immense  numbers  of  large 
grasshoppers,  so  that  the  streets  and  fields  were  coTered  with  them,  liying  and 
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cular  or  cryptogamic  origin  of  this  and  of  some  other  endemic 
and  epidemic  diseases  is  an  old  one,  which  has  been  recently  re- 
vived,  and  advocated  with  great  ingenuity  and  ability.  I^  is  only 
a  hypothesis;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  of  it,  I  think,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  correspond  to  the  ascertained  phenomena  in  connec- 
tion with  the  etiology  of  these  diseases,  better  than  most  other 
hypotheses ;  and  that  it  is  less  embarrassed  by  objections  which 
cannot  be  met,  and  by  difficulties  which  cannot  be  overcome. 

Inscrutable,  however,  as  the  intimate  nature  of  this  substance 
or  agent  may  be,  there  are  some  few  of  its  laws  and  relations 
which  are  very  well  ascertained.  One  of-  these  consists  in  its 
connection  with  low  and  wet,  or  marshy,  localities.  This  con- 
nection is  not  invariable  and  exclusive — that  is,  there  are  marshy 
localities  which  are  not  malarious;  and  there  are  malarious  locali- 
ties which  are  not  marshy — but  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that 
it  generally  exists.  The  terms  marsh  miasm,  and  marsh  fever 
have  originated  from  this  circumstance. 

Again,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  malarious  poison  may  be 
transported  by  the  atmosphere  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  place  of  its  origin.  M.  Rigaud  de  Tlsle  says:  "About  the 
end  of  1810, 1  was  at  Civita  Vecchia,  in  Italy.  Passing  through 
St.  John's  Place,  which  is  a  pretty  regular  square,  I  was  shown 
one  whole  side  where  the  inhabitants  had  been  much  afflicted  with 
diseases  occasioned  by  bad  air,  while  those  on  the  opposite  side 
had  almost  escaped.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  houses  so  near  to  one  another  ?  Dr. 
Nucy,  an  intelligent  physician,  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  former 
faced  the  south,  so  as  to  receive  directly  the  south-east  winds, 
which  arrive  saturated  with  miasmata  from  the  marshes  on  the 
coast."*  A  similar  circimistance  was  observed  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1846.  Dr.  Wilcocks  noticed  that  the  occupants  of  houses 
exposed  freely  to  the  southerly  winds,  suffered  much  more  gene- 
rally than  those  living  on  the  same  street,  but  more  or  less 
sheltered  from  these  winds." 

dead ;  but  that  the  feyers  of  the  country  were  much  less  extensiTely  prcTalent 
than  during  the  previous  year.  He  says  also  that  the  Ghetto  in  Rome — the  Jews' 
quarter — ^is  excessively  filthy ;  the  narrow  streets  covered  with  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matters ;  but  that  it  suffers  much  less  firom  endemic  fever  than  the 
more  open,  cleanly,  and  aristocratic  neighborhood  of  the  Vatican. — Traiti  dtt 
IHevres,  etc.     Par  E,  M.  BaiUy,  p.  125. 

I  Johnson  on  Trop.  Climates,  pp.  11  and  123. 

■  Am.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  Jan.,  1847. 
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Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  speaking  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  says: 
*^I  have  known  a  hundred  yards  in  a  road  make  a  difference  in 
the  health  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  by  her  being  under  the  lee  of 
marshes  in  one  situation,  and  not  in  another.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  influence  of  vapors  from  woods  and  marshes 
extends;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  to  a  very  small  dis- 
tance. When  the  ships  watered  at  Rock  Fort,  they  found  that 
if  they  anchored  close  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  smell  the  land  air, 
the  health  of  the  men  was  affected;  but  upon  removing  two 
cables'  length,  no  inconvenience  was  perceived."* 

The  effect  of  a  wall  of  dense  foliage  in  arresting  the  progress 
and  preventing  the  diflfusion  of  malaria  has  often  been  noticed. 
A  striking  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  Wooten,  of  Alabama.  I 
quote  from  Dr.  Lewis's  Medical  History  of  Alabama.  "  Mr. 
P.  E.  had  negro  quarters  situated  on  the  first  prairie  elevation 
above  the  low  grounds  of  a  small  creek,  the  fourth  of  a  mile  from 
the  houses.  This  belt  of  low  ground  frequently  overflowed, 
causing  water  to  remain  in  holes  over  its  entire  breadth,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  stream;  but  it  was  well  shaded  by  a  dense 
foliage,  the  plantation  lying  on  the  prairie  in  the  rear  of  the 
cabins.  In  the  winters  of  1842  and  1843,  the  trees  between  the 
houses  and  creek  were  cleared  away;  and  up  to  that  time, 
some  eight  or  ten  years,  the  negroes  living  in  this  quarter  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  a  case  of  fever  scarcely  ever  oc- 
curring. During  the  summer  of  1843,  the  first  after  the  forest 
had  been  cleared  away,  fever  prevailed  amongst  the  negroes  with 
great  violence,  continuing  until  frost.  The  negro  quarters  were 
afterwards  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  about  the 
same  distance  from  it,  but  with  an  intervening  growth  of  timber, 
and  no  fever  has  occurred  on  the  place  since."* 

The  latent  period  of  the  poison  is  quite  indefinite ;  it  is  some- 
times short,  and  sometimes  long.  Disease  may  follow  its  recep- 
tion into  the  system  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  or  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  several  months.  Illustrations  of  this  law  are 
often  furnished  on  a  large  scale  by  armies.  John  Hunter  gives 
an  instance  which  occurred  in  Jamaica.  A  fine  healthy  regiment, 
stationed  in  a  malarious  locality,  suffered  severely  from  fever; 

«  Di«.  of  Seimen,  p.  221.  «  Med  His.,  etc.,  p.  17. 
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they  were  removed  to  a  healthy  region,  and  first  attacks  con- 
tinued to  occur  tor  four  months  after  the  removal.  Dr.  Bancroft 
says  many  officers  and  soldiers,  after  their  return  from  the  expe- 
dition to  Zealand,  had  primary  attacks  of  intermittents,  from  six 
to  nine  months  after  their  arrival  in  England.^  Macculloch  doubts 
the  entire  authenticity  and  conclusiveness  of  these  reported  in- 
stances of  the  action  of  malaria,  at  so  long  a  period  of  time  after 
exposure.* 

The  duration  oY  the  exposure  to  the  poison,  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  disease,  is  very  short. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  influence  of  malaria  is 
lessened  by  long-continued  exposure,  but  it  is  not  destroyed. 
Malaria  itself  is  destroyed,  and  its  further  evolution  arrested  by 
a  temperature  as  low  as  the  freezing  point. 

1  Bancroft's  Essay,  p.  241. 

*  Macculloch  on  Marsh  Feyer,  p.  24. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

VARIETIES  AND  FORMS. 

AilTICLE   I. 
BILIOUS  REMITTENT  FORM. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  the  subdivision  of  periodical  fever 
into  its  three  principal  forms;  and  it  is  in  this  chapter  that  I  find 
a  suitable  place  for  stating  the  grounds  of  this  subdivision,  and 
for  indicating  the  principal  features  of  these  three  leading  varie- 
ties. Bilious  remittent  fever  has  now  been  pretty  fully  described ; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  here,  that  the  principal  point  of  dissem- 
blance between  it  and  the  pure  intermittent  form,  consists  in  the 
continuance,  in  the  former,  of  a  considerable  degree  of  febrile 
excitement,  or  of  morbid  action,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  the  disease.  The  several  elements 
of  a  paroxysm — the  chill,  the  febrile  reaction,  and  the  perspira- 
tion— are  also  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  intermittent  than 
they  are  in  the  remittent  variety;  and  they  are  repeated  from  day 
to  day,  or  from  period  to  period,  with  greater  regularity  and  uni- 
formity. The  remittent  form  is  generally  more  inclined  to  run  a 
determinate  course,  and  then  to  cease,  or  to  pass  into  the  inter- 
mittent form  than  the  latter.  The  fundamental  pathological 
difference  between  the  two  varieties  consists,  probably,  in  the 
existence  in  remittent  fever  of  more  fixed  and  permanent  local 
irritations  than  are  to  be  found  in  intermittent  fever.  Bilious 
remittent  fever  itself  can  hardly  be  said  to  exhibit  any  very  imi- 
form  or  well-marked  varieties.  Still,  it  is  important  to  state  that 
the  fever  of  one  season  and  one  locality  frequently  differs  pretty 
widely  from  the  fever  of  another  season  or  another  locality ;  and 
similar  differences  may  exist  between  the  disease  during  one  por- 
tion or  another  of  the  same  season.  In  this  respect,  periodical 
fever  only  partakes  of  the  mutability  to  which  almost  all  diseases 
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— and  especially  such  as  are  at  all  endemic  or  epidemic  in  their 
character — are  subject. .  During  certain  seasons,  and  throughout 
certain  regions,  it  is  not  only  more  or  less  violent  and  dangerous 
than  it  is  at  other  times  and  in  other  places,  but  it  assumes  cer- 
tain peculiarities,  more  or  less  striking ;  at  one  time  there  is  a 
predominance  of  one  set  of  symptoms — ^at  another,  of  another 
set,  Cleghom  says :  "  In  July,  when  these  ferers  first  break 
out,  their  type  is  commonly  simple  and  regular;  their  paroxysms 
are  of  short  duration;  and  after  three,  four,  or  five  periods,  they 
vanish  of  their  own  accord.  As  the  season  advances,  the  tertians 
become  more  dangerous  and  difficult,  often  terminating  in  malig- 
nant forms,  especially  if  much  rain  without  wind  fall  during  the 
dog-days.  About  the  time  of  the  equinox  they  assume  a  sur- 
prising variety  of  forms,  and  very  often  counterfeit  continual 
fevers,  having  long  redoubled  paroxysms.  But  as  the  winter 
draws  near,  their  type  becomes  more  simple,  and  though  they 
prove  tedious  and  obstinate  in  cold  weather,  yet  they  are  more 
regular  and  less  dangerous  than  in  the  summer."^  Dr.  Steward- 
son  says:  ^'  In  some  seasons,  the  remissions  are  very  well  marked, 
and  the  disease  very  manageable;  whilst  in  others  it  is  more  f^(h 
longed,  the  remissions  more  obscure,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
typhoid  state  more  developed."^ 

ARTICLE   II. 

CONGESTIVB  FEVER, 

Sbo.  I. — Names.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  from 
the  somewhat  indefinite  signification  which  has  been  attached  to 
the  term  congestive  fevcTy  and  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  applied.  The  qualifying  prefix,  congestive — ^is  generic 
in  its  character ;  like  the  term  typhoid^  it  is  expressive  of  a  patho- 
logical state  or  condition  which  may  exist  in  difierent  diseases. 
In  this  way  most  writers  speak  of  congestive  varieties  or  eases 
of  cholera,  of  scarlatina,  of  yellow  fever,  and  so  on.  They  mean 
simply  those  forms  of  these  diseases  in  which  this  pathological 
element,  thus  designated,  predominates.  The  essential  nature  of 
the  pathological  condition  itself  is  obscure.     It  is  probably  com- 

•  Riish'8  Cleghom,  p.  107.  «  Amor.  Journ.  Med.  Sol,  April,  1842. 
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plex;  and  it  may  be  more  or  lees  modified  by  its  connection  with 
individoal  diseases.  In  its  simplest  form,  we  generally  under- 
stand by  if;  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels — 
usually  the  larger  ones,  and  especially  the  veins — and  the  tissues 
of  an  organ  Or  part.  But  in  its  connection  with  the  grave  forms 
of  disease,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  there  seems  to  enter  into 
its  composition  some  unknown  but  profound  modification  of  the 
great  function  of  innervation.  This  function  is  the  seat  of  a 
sudden  and  violent  perversion;  and  at  the  same  moment,  there 
is  a  like  sudden  and  violent  rush  of  the  blood  towards  some  one 
or  more  of  the  organs ;  or  a  draining  ofi"  of  the  serum,  as  hap- 
pens in  epidemic  cholera.  '  This  congestive  state  generally  occurs 
during  the  early  period  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. 

The  term  congestive  fever  is  now  generally  made  use  of,  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  to  designate  the  pernicious  or 
mcUignant  form  of  malarums  fever.  I  can  see  no  objection 
whatever  to  this  use  and  application  of  the  term ;  it  is  only  im- 
portant that  its  meaning  should  be  determinately  settled,  and  its 
Implication  generally  agreed  upon.  I  would  never  attempt  to 
introduce  a  new  name  for  a  common  disease,  so  long  as  an  old 
and  familiar  one  could  be  found,  not  positively  and  seriously 
objectionable. 

Sec.  U. — Type  J  and  mode  of  attack.  Congestive  fever  may 
belong  either  to  the  intermittent  or  to  the  remittent  variety;  but 
to  the  former  more  frequently  than  to  the  latter.  It  may  also 
assume  any  of  the  types  of  periodical  fever ;  but  the  quotidian 
and  tertian  are  the  most  common. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  and  clearly  marked 
at  the  outset — ^the  congestive  seal  is  set  upon  it  during  its  first 
paroxysm.  At  other  times,  and  this  seems  to  be  more  common, 
the  first  paroxysm  does  not  difiiar  very  essentially  from  an  ordi- 
nary attack  of  simple  intermittent.  Dr.  Charles  Parry,  who  has 
written  a  short  and  fragmentary,  but  most  excellent  paper  upon 
the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  Indiana,  says:  ^^In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  symptoms  of  the  first  paroxysm  are  such  as  occur 
in  an  ordinary  i^itermittent  attack.  One  main  peculiarity  is  an 
expression  of  intense  apprehension,  or  terror,  without  experienc- 
ing it.    Perhaps  the  face  is  paler,  or  more  livid,  than  in  common 
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oases.  *  *  The  first  paroxysm  attracts  so  little  attention  that, 
after  it  is  over,  the  patient  meeting  a  physician,  or  friend,  says 
that  he  feels  as  if  he  was  about  to  be  sick,  not  that  he  has  been 
sick.  The  second  paroxysm  is  always  severe,  not  so  much  in  the 
violence  of  the  rigors,  as  in  the  extreme  coldness,  and  in  the 
approaching  deathlike  hue  of  the  face  and  extremities."^ 

Sec.  m. —  Varieties;  comatose.  Congestive  fever  occnrs 
imder  several  well-marked  and  pretty  distmct  varieties,  depend- 
ing, probably,  upon  the  predominance  of  certain  elements  in  its 
complex  pathology.  Torti  divided  the  disease  into  seven  varie- 
ties, to  wit :  1.  Choleric,  or  dysenteric ;  2.  Subcruenta,  or  atra- 
biliaris;  8.  Cardiac;  4.  Diaphoretic;  5.  Syncopalis;  6.  Algid; 
7.  Lethargic.  Alibert  makes  no  less  than  twenty  varieties, 
elevating  to  this  distinction  every  case  marked  by  any  peculiarity, 
accidental  and  unimportant  as  it  may  happen  to  be.  The  most 
common  and  important  forms  are  the  comatose^  the  delirious,  the 
algid,  and  the  gastric  or  gastro-enteric.  It  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  get  a  distinct  and  adequate  idea  of  the  disease,  to  give 
separate  descriptions  of  these  principal  varieties.  To  aid  me  in 
doing  this,  I  shall  transfer  to  my  pages  a  series  of  graphic 
delineations  from  the  capital  work  of  Maillot. 

" The  name  of  the  comatose  variety,"  he  says,  "indicates  its 
essential  character.  The  coma  varies  from  simple  stupor  to  the 
most  profound  carus.  The  pulse  is  full,  large,  without  hardness, 
ordinarily  a  little  accelerated,  sometimes  slower  than  natural 
The  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  the  limbs  as  it  were  paralysed; 
when  the  coma  is  not  carried  to  its  highest  degree,  if  the 
skin  is  pinched,  he  utters  a  feeble  and  plaintive  cry;  there 
is  often  trismus;  still,  liquids  can  generally  be  swallowed, 
although  with  considerable  difficulty ;  sometimes,  however,  they 
are  rejected,  either  by  a  sudden  and  convulsive  movement,  or  by 
a  tranquil  and  prolonged  expulsion.  In  someir  ^are  cases,  instead 
of  the  usual  resolution  of  the  limbs,  there  are  epileptiform  move- 
ments, frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth,  truly 
frightful  from  their  noise  and  rapidity.  It  is  during  the  second 
paroxysm  that  the  coma  shows  itself,  in  most  cases  nothing 
having  occurred  in  the  first  indicative  of  its  coming.     If  any- 

>  Amer.  Journ.  Mod.  ScL,  Julj,  184S. 
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thing  may  fareshadow  its  appearance,  it  is  a  certain  slowness  of 
speech  daring  the  preceding  apyrexia.  Bat  this  indication  is 
often  fallacioas,  and  its  absence  is  no  guarantee  that  the  follow- 
ing paroxysm  will  not  be  comatose.  Sometimes  a  case  is  coma^ 
tose  from  the  beginning ;  at  others  it  suddenly  becomes  so  after 
a  certain  number  of  paroxysms,  which  had  not  affected  the  brahn 
more  than  is  usual  in  simple  intermittents.  Sometimes  the  coma 
reaches  its  highest  degree  suddenly,  as  by  a  single  bound;  at 
other  times,  and  this  is  more  common,  the  eye  may  follow  the 
progress  of  its  development*  In  the  latter  case,  the  physiogno- 
my of  the  patient  assumes  that  expression  of  stupor  characte- 
ristic of  comatose  affections,  and  so  striking  in  these;  his  replies 
are  slow  and  unfinished ;  the  eyelids  grow  heavy  and  close.  Im 
certain  cases,  the  coma  is  preceded  by  delirium. 

^^  After  a  period  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  beforehand, 
and  which  varies  with  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  if  death  is 
not  occasioned  by  the  violent  cerebral  congestion,  a  general  sweat 
breaks  out  upon  the  surface,  the  patient  executes  some  automatic 
movements,  the  eyelids  are  elevated,  the  eyes  remain  fixed  and 
widely  open,  he  remains  a  long  time  unconscious  of  what  passes 
about  him,  and  it  is  now,  especially,  that  his  look  has  that  air  of 
astonishment,  which  I  have  never  seen  so  strongly  marked  in  any 
other  affection.  He  recovers  by  degrees  the  use  of  his  senses ; 
sif^t,  hearing,  and  speech  return  successively.  Finally,  all  the 
functions  resume  their  natural  play,  and  in  many  cases  after  the 
paroxysm,  especially  if  bloodletting  has  been  practised,  there 
does  not  remain  even  headache. 

^*  This  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  Most  of  the  cases 
reported  by  Bailly  at  Rome  belonged  to  it,  and  I  have  met  with  it 
more  frequently  thim  with  any  other  form  in  Corsica,  and  Africa. 
It  may  be  accompanied  by  visceral  congestions  or  irritations  in 
the  chest  or  abdomen,  but  these  complications  are  accidental." 

Sic.  IY. — Delirious  Variety.  ^^  When,  during  the  second  stage 
of  a  paroxysm,  the  headache  becomes  very  severe,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  the  occurrence  of  delirium^  especially  if,  during  the 
preceding  intermissions,  this  symptom  has  not  entirely  disappear- 
ed. The  pulse  is  hard  and  accelerated ;  the  skin  hotter  and  drier 
than  in  the  comatose  form ;  the  eyes  are  brilliant,  the  conjunctiva 
iiyected,  and  the  face  red  and  animated ;  the  patient  cries,  sings^ 
26 
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and  endeavors  to  escape ;  the  carotids  and  temporal  arteries  beat 
violently.  This  state  of  excitement  commonly  continues  for 
several  hours;  and  then  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  coma  succeed  to 
the  delirium,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  symptoms  are  concerned,  the 
paroxysm  may  exhibit  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  principal 
phenomena  of  the  two  stages  of  acute  meningitis.  Death  fre- 
quently occurs  suddenly,  without  the  supervention  of  coma;  life 
is  destroyed  by  a  single  shock.  When  a  favorable  crisis  occurs, 
the  skin  becomes  soft  and  sweaty,  the  pulse  loses  its  hardness,  and 
the  delirium  gradually  ceases.  There  is  some  remaining  head- 
ache, more  frequently  than  in  the  comatose  form.  This  variety  is 
also  very  common.  Nervous  and  irritable  persons,  subject  to  de- 
pressing passions,  are  strongly  predisposed  to  it ;  it  is  often  seen 
also  in  stout  and  robust  men  of  a  strongly  marked  sanguine  tem- 
perament. I  have  never  seen  in  the  same  paroxysm  coma  precede 
delirium.'* 

Sec.  V. — Algid  Variety.  "  Algid  fever  is  not  generally,  as  has 
been  said,  a  mere  prolongation  of  the  cold  stage  of  a  paroxysm. 
I  have  rarely  seen  it  Commence  in  this  manner.  There  is  betweai 
these  two  conditions  a  striking  contrast  even.  In  the  first  stage 
of  a  simple  paroxysm,  the  sensation  of  cold  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
while  in  algid  fever  the  cold  is  not  felt  by  the  patient,  even  when 
the  skin  is  icy.  It  is  commonly  during  the  peHod  of  reaction 
that  the  characteristic  symptoms  begin  to  show  themselves;  often 
they  supervene  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  reaction  which  appeared 
to  be  open  and  frank.  The  pulse  becomes  slow,  flags,  and  dis- 
appears; the  extremities,  the  face,  and  the  trunk  become  succes- 
sively and  rapidly  cold;  the  abdomen  alone  preserves  a  slight 
degree  of  warmth,  the  skin  feels  as  cold  as  marble;  the  tongue, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  appearance  at  the  commencement, 
becomes  flat,  white,  moist,  and  cold;  there  is  no  thurst ;  and  if  the 
patient  is  induced  to  drink,  the  liquid  is  frequently  returned  as 
if  by  regurgitation ;  the  lips  are  colorless,  the  breath  cold,'  and 
the  voice  broken ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  slow,  feeble,  and  strug- 
gling, appreciable  only  by  auscultation ;  the  mind  is  unimpaired, 
and  the  patient  may' seem  to  enjoy  even  this  state  of  repose,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  succeeded  to  a  violent  fever  ;  his  physiognomy 
is  without  mobility,  the  most  absolute  impassivity  is  stamped  upon 
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his  conntenanoe;  its  expression  is  dead.  It  is  only  when  vomit- 
ings and  choleric  discharges  are  added  to  this  algid  condition,  that 
the  eyes  become  sunken  and  glassy,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  blue 
circle ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  respiration  is  carried  on  through 
the  open  mouth  that  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  dark  colored. 
The  march  of  this  variety  is  very  insidious ;  there  is  no  one  per- 
haps, whose  vigilance  has  not  been  deceived  by  it.  If  one  is  not 
familiar  with  this  state  of  things,  the  kind  of  calm  which  follows 
the  febrile  excitement  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  great  ame- 
lioration, attributable  perhaps  to  sanguineous  depletions,  and  the 
mistake  is  revealed  only  by  the  sudden  and  unlocked  for  death 
of  the  patient."* 

Bailly  notices  particularly  the  tranquil  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance in  these  cases.  ^^I  have  already  mentioned,''  he  says, 
"  that,  in  algid  fevers,  the  patients  pass  from  life  to  death  with- 
out our  being  able  to  foresee  this  event ;  we  can  hardly  believe 
them  to  be  sick  even,  either  during  the  intermissions  or  the  par- 
oxysms, especially  in  the  early  period  of  the  latter."  In  the  re- 
flections which  follow  the  report  of  his  thirty-seventh  case,  he 
says :  ^^  In  this  instance,  especially,  the  color  of  the  face  was 
natural;  its  expression  was  that  of  repose,  of  tranquillity ;  only 
the  muscles  were  a  little  tightened  upon  the  bones  of  the  face, 
but  not  like  those  of  a  phthisical  patient,  or  of  a  person  dying 
firom  acute  gastritis ;  it  was  father  the  look  of  a  man  in  full 
health  who  rests  after  excessive  fatigue.  Indeed,  if  this  man 
had  not  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  one  attacked  with  algid  fever, 
I  should  not  have  paused  to  notice  him,  near  as  he  was  to  the 
termination  of  his  existence ;  and  when  the  paroxysm  came  on, 
his  countenance,  without  becoming  any  more  alarming  in  its  ex- 
pression, approached  that  of  a  person  just  sinking  into  sleep. 
Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  this 
immobile  face  and  the  pain  which  he  alleged  to  exist  in  the  abdo- 
men. It  seemed  as  if  the  torpor  in  which  he  was  plunged  had 
destroyed  all  the  sympathies  which  usually  exist  between  onr 
organs,  and  as  if  the  suffering  abdomen  had  no  power  to  act 
upon  the  physiognomy  with  which  it  was  no  longer  in  reli^ 

tiOD."* 

.  Whenever  to  a  reaction,  more  or  less  decided,  there  suddenly 

>  MAUlot  >  Traits  des  Fidrres  Intennitteiites.    Ptr  E.  M.  BaUIj,  p.  236. 
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Succeeds  feebleness  of  the  poise,  with  paleness  of  the  tongne,  and 
colorless  lips,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  case 
— ^it  is  one  of  algid  fever.  Temporizing  here  is  death.  When 
the  termination  is  to  be  favorable,  the  pnlse  becomes  more  dis- 
tinct ;  the  skin  resnmes  its  natural  heat ;  and  there  follows  some- 
times, though  rarely,  an  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  digestive 
organs,  requiring  siinguineous  depletion.  The  coldness  dissipated, 
Ae  patient  enters  at  once  into  full  convalescence,  as  he  does  after 
a  comatose  or  delirious  paroxysm.  I  have  never  seen  the  pheno- 
mena constituting  algid  fever  proceeding  by  distinct  paroxysms ; 
they  have  hardly  presented  any  appreciable  remissions ;  once , 
established,  they  march  steadily  towards  death,  unless  they  are 
arrested.***  The  pulse.  Dr.  Charles  Pwry  says,  even  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  paroxysm,  is  rapid,  small,  and  thready ; 
sometimes  hard  and  wiry,  and  sometimes  irregular  and  intermit- 
ting. The  skin  is  of  a  Uvid  hue,  and  of  a  marble  coldness ;  and 
it  is  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  cold,  clammy,  sticky  sweat; 
in  some  instances,  this  perspiration  is  confined  to  the  face  and 
neck.  The  hands  are  shrivelled  like  a  washerwoma&^s,  and  the 
patient  begs  for  cold  drinks,  and  to  be  fanned.* 

According  to  Maillot,  the  three  preceding  varieties  constitate 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  of  pernicious  intermittents. 

Sbo.  VI. — Gastrchenteric  Variety.  This  form  of  congestive 
fbver  seems  to  be  pretty  common  in  our  Western  and  Soudiem 
States. 

Dr.  Charles  Parry,  in  his  description  of  it,  says:  ^*  The  vomit- 
ing and  purging  are  almost  incessant;  the  discharges  are  often 
mixed  with  blood,  but  not  with  bile.  They  have  the  appearaiwe 
of  water,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  recently-killed  beef  has  been 
washed.  Sometimes,  however,  die  proportion  of  blood  is  muoh 
greater,  at  times  amounting  almost  to  clear  blood ;  and  from  three 
to  five  or  even  twelve  ounces  at  a  discharge,  with  intervals  of 
from  ten  to  forty  minutes.  The  discharges  have  but  little  odor, 
and  there  is  but  little  abdominal  pain  or  tenderness ;  though  the 
patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  weight  and  burning  heat  in  tlM 
stomach.     '*'     *     The  thirst  is  most  intense.     The  constant  cry 

• 
■  Traits  des  Fi^Tres  Intermittentes.    Par  F.  G.  BfaiUot,  pp.  2&-36. 
.  Jonm.  Med.  ScL,  July,  1848. 
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18  for  cold  drinks,  cold  ice  water ;  and  a  very  common  exclamation 
is :  ^0,  that  I  could  lie  in  the  river !' — ^  If  I  could  only  have  a  ^ 
stream  of  cold  water  running  through  me!*  "* 

I  add  the  following,  from  Dr.  Parry's  general  description, 
"  The  respiration/'  he  says,  "  is  often  very  peculiar.  It  consists 
of  a  deep-drawn  double  inspiration,  or  double  sigh,  with  one  ex- 
piration. This  double  breathing  is  seen  in  perhaps  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cases ;  it  is  a  fatal  symptom.  It  is  seen  very 
early  in  the  second  paroxysm,  generally  at  the  beginning,  and 
oontinues  to  its  close,  either  in  the  agony  of  death,  or  to  the 
febrile  reaction. 

^^  Restlessness  is  very  great,  the  patient  constantly  tossing 
about  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  throwing  about  his 
arms  and  legs ;  frequently  endeavoring  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
walking  across  the  room,  if  permitted,  only  an  hour  or  two  before 
death.  I  have  seen  persons  get  out  of  bed,  walk  across  the  room, 
and  stand  in  the  doorway,  hours  after  it  was  impossible  to  detect 
any  pulse  at  the  wrist,  though  the  carotids  could  be  felt  plainly. 
Such  is  the  intense  desire  of  patients  to  get  cold  air,  that  they 
frequently  express  themselves  determined  to  have  it,  at  all  haz- 
ards ;  and,  indeed,  it  frequently  happens,  even  when  nearly  all 
the  symptoms  just  enumerated  are  present,  that  the  patient  does 
not  think  there  is  much  the  matter  with  him,  and  wonders  why 
he  ifl  kept  in  bed,  and  not  suffered  to  go  out. 

*^  The  usual  length  of  the  fatal  paroxysm  is  from  three  to  six 
hours,  though  it  is  longer  in  some  cases ; — the  moribund  symp- 
toms increasing,  the  pulse  becoming  more  and  more  frequent, 
feeble,  irregular,  thready,  and  fluttering;  the  respiration  pro- 
longed and  sighing ;  the  skin  cold  and  shrivelled,  and  covered 
with  large  drops  of  clammy  perspiration."' 

It  i&  proper  to  mention  that  the  preceding  varieties  may  be 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  each  other,  sometimes  one  of  them 
preponderating,  and  sometimes  another.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  take  any  separate  notice  of  the  minor  varieties — the  cardiac, 
the  icteric,  the  syncopalic,  and  so  on. 

Amcr.  Journ.  Med.^i.,  July,  1848.  •  Ibid. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

The  principal  points  of  difiFerence  between  the  simple  inter- 
mittent and  the  bilious  remittent  forms  of  periodical  fever,  have 
already  been  indicated.  It  only  remains  for  me  here  to  give  a 
short  general  description  of  the  former  variety  of  the  disease. 

The  paroxysm  of  a  regular  and  simple  intermittent  commences 
with  the  rigor,  or  chill.  This  is  usually  severe  and  strongly 
marked.  The  patient  has  an  intense  feeling  of  coldness ;  his 
teeth  chatter,  and  his  whole  body  shivers  with  cold.  The  skin 
is  pale  and  shrivelled,  with  a  dark  bluish  or  purplish  tinge  on  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  extremities,  and  it  is  cold  to  the 
touch ;  the  features  are  pinched  and  shrunken ;  the  expression  of 
the  face  is  languid,  listless,  and  uneasy ;  there  are  frequent  gap- 
ing and  yawning ;  a  general  feeling  of  weariness  and  fatigue,  pains 
in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs ;  sighing  respiration,  oppression  of 
the  prsecordia ;  a  small  and  frequent  pulse ;  and  the  mind  b 
feeble  and  depressed.  Such  are  the  ordinary  and  more  obvious 
phenomena  constituting  the  cold  fit.  The  urine  is  generally 
abundant  and  limpid. 

After  a  period  of  time,  varying  from  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
to  three  or  four  hours,  the  average  length  being  an  hour  or  so, 
the  first  stage  passes  gradually  into  the  second.  The  sensation 
of  coldness  yields  to  a  feeling  of  morbid  heat;  the  skin  is  full  and 
injected,  and  is  hot  to  the  touch ;  the  face  loses  its  languid  ex- 
pression, and  becomes  animated  and  flushed ;  the  praecordial  op- 
pression is  sometimes  removed  or  diminished,  but  not  always; 
there  are  less  languor  and  depression  ;  the  local  pains,  instead  of 
diminishing,  are  increased  in  severity ;  the  pulse  becomes  full  and 
strong;  there  is  increased  thirst;  and  the  urine  is  now  scanty  and 
high  colored. 

This  second  or  hot  stage  continues  from  one  to  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen hours,  and  then  gives  way  to  the  third,  or  sweating  stage, 
which  completes  the  paroxysm.  As  the  surface  becomes  moist, 
the  febrile  perturbation  subsides; — ^the pulse  is  slower  and  softer; 
the  expression  of  the  face  tranquil ;  the  local  pains  and  the  other 
uneasy  sensations  disappear ;  the  urine  deposits  a  reddish  sedi- 
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ment,  and  there  is  a  general  and  delightful  feeling  of  relief  and 
of  restoration  to  health. 

The  period  between  the  termination  of  this  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  paroxysm  constitutes  the  intermission.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  disease  is  quite  simple,  and  where  there  are  pro- 
bably no  considerable  local  irritations  or  congestions,  this  apy- 
rexial  period  seems  to  be  one  of  entire  freedom  from  disease.  The 
strength,  the  appetite,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  patient  are 
restored ;  all  his  functions,  animal  and  organic,  seem  to  have 
resumed  their  healthy  activity.  In  other  instances,  however, 
there  are  still  remaining,  throughout  the  entire  period  of  inter- 
mission, evidences  more  or  less  obvious  and  serious,  of  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  system. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  as  well  as  that  of  its 
several  stages,  varies  very  greatly  in  different  cases.  It  ranges 
from  a  few  hours  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DURATION  AND  MARCH. 

Sbc.  L-^Duration.  The  average  duration  of  the  common  form 
of  remittent  fever  seems  to  be  about  two  weeks,  perhaps  a  very 
Kttle  longer.  Of  eleven  cases  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, by  Dr.  Oerhard,  the  mean  duration  was  fourteen  days  and 
a  half;  of  fifty-four  cases  treated  in  the  same  institution,  and  re* 
ported  by  Dr.  Stewardson,  the  mean  duration  was  about  fifteen 

The  duration  of  the  other  varieties  is  so  various  and  indefinite, 
and  so  much  influenced  by  circumstances,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
establish  any  positive  averages.  Congestive  fever  terminates 
speedily,  in  most  cases,  either  in  recovery  or  death.  Dr.  Charles 
Parry  says:  ''  The  general  duration  of  this  disease  is  from  six  to 
nine  days,  in  recovering  so  as  to  walk  about;  in  fatal  cases,  from 
two  to  three  days,  death  usually  occurring  in  the  second  or  third 
paroxysm,  hardly  ever  in  the  first.*** 

The  duration  of  the  simple  intermittent  form  is  altogether  in- 
definite. It  may  consist  of  only  one  or  two  paroxysms;  or  it  may 
be  continued,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  for  several  weeks,  and 
even  for  several  months. 

Sec.  II. — March.  The  types  of  periodical  fever  have  been 
already  sufficiently  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  The  march  of  the  fever  differs  considerably  in  the 
different  forms  of  the  disease.  The  progress  of  remittent  fever  is 
generally  pretty  regular — ^the  disease  gradually  increasing  in 
severity  until  it  reaches  its  height  or  acme,  and  then  passing 
into  convalescence.  Cleghorn  seems  to  have  studied  this  subject 
with  great  care,  and  he  makes  the  following  observations  in  regard 
to  it :  ^'  As  the  fever  advances  to  its  height,  the  coldness  and 

1  Amer.  Joutil  Med.  ScL,  July,  1848. 
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riuTering  whicli  nsher  in  the  paroxysms  become  less,  or  entirely 
imperceptible;  in  which  case  a  cholera  morbus,  or  acute  pains 
'  in  the  back  or  limbs,  supply  their  place.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
paroxysms  themselves  become  longer,  and  bring  on  more  formi- 
dable symptoms,  such  as  headaches,  raving,  sopoin,  apoplectic 
fits,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  sickness  and  anxiety,  pain 
about  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  so  on.  Besides,  it 
often  happens,  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  period, 
that  the  tertian  becomes  double,  though  at  first  it  was  simple;  or 
if  it  was  double  from  the  beginning,  the  weaker  fit  continues 
without  any  intermission,  till  the  stronger .  comes  on,  and  both 
being  blended  together,  the  disease  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a 
semi-tertian  having  one  very  long  fit,  with  a  short  interval  every 
forty-eight  hours.  It  must  likewise  be  observed  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fever,  the  regular  order  of  the  periods  is  frequently 
disturbed  by  the  paroxysms  changing  their  hour  of  invasion,  and 
attacking  unawares,  without  any  previous  cold.  After  this  man- 
ner, these  proteiform  distempers  continue  to  vary  their  shape  in 
every  period,  and  to  produce  longer,  more  severe,  or  more  fre- 
quent paroxysms  till  they  arrive  at  their  height;  about  which  time 
the  fits  and  intervals  are  often  so  confused  that  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished ;  nevertheless,  if  death  be  not  speedily  the 
consequence  of  this  conftision,  they  commonly  again  put  on  a 
more  simple  or  regular  form,  and,  id^er  one  or  more  slight  parox- 
ysms, go  away  of  their  own  accord.  Those  fevers  which  come 
to  their  height  in  the  third  period,  terminate  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
period;  those  which  come  to  their  height  in  the  fourth  period,  ter- 
minate in  the  fifth  or  sixth ;  and  those  which  come  to  their  height 
in  the  fifth  period,  terminate  in  the  sixth  or  seventh.  When  the 
most  vehement  paroxysms  happen  on  the  odd  days,  the  crises  will 
be  on  the  odd  days :  when  they  happen  on  the  even  days,  the 
great  changes  of  the  distemper  will  likewise  be  on  the  even  days. 
If  the  fever  increases  to  the  seventh  period,  it  probably  will  not 
cease  before  the  ninth;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  remitting  tertians 
run  out  to  so  great  a  length.  Yet  I  have  seen  every  year  a  few 
of  the  continual  kind,  which  began  with  great  mildness,  and,  in- 
creasing by  slow  degrees,  broke  out  violently  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  and  soon  after  ended  in  intermittents;  though  some  of  them 
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have  continued  without  any  considerable  intervaLs  for  six  or  seven 
weeks.  But  it  is  much  more  common  to  meet  with  tertians,  which 
set  out  furiously,  with  severe  subintrant  double  paroxysms;  so 
that  for  some  days  they  have  little  or  no  interval.  On  the  third 
or  fifth  day  a  profuse  sweat  commonly  brings  on  an  intermission; 
and  afterwards  the  disease  assumes  the  type  of  a  double  intermit- 
ting tertian,  or  of  a  semi-tertian.  St^ch  fevers  I  have  frequently 
observed  to  terminate  spontaneously  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  and 
eleventh  days ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  less  to  be  feared 
than  those  which  begin  deceitfully  in  the  shape  of  a  slight  double 
or  simple  tertian.  For,  however  mild  and  insignificant  these  in- 
termittents  may  at  first  seem  to  be,  we  are  never  to  trust  appear- 
ances till  they  have  performed  three  or  four  revolutions.**' 

The  progress  of  the  malignant  form  of  the  disease  is  more 
irregular  and  uncertain. 

Senac  thus  speaks  of  the  sudden  and  great  changes  so  striking  - 
in  this  last  variety:  '^  It  may  be  thought  singular  in  these  dis- 
eases that  sometimes,  from  so  slight  a  beginning,  the  danger  should 
become  so  urgent  and  threatening  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
But  it  is  a  problem  no  less  difficult  to  solve,  how  a  cause  which 
so  disorders  the  brain,  and  so  oppresses  the  lungs  can,  of  its  own 
accord,  give  the  system  a  temporary  respite,  or  cease  for  a  time 
to  act.  Thus,  after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  action  of  this 
cause  is  suspended,  and  for  a  day  or  more  the  patients  seem  free 
from  disease.  Other  maladies  do  not  pursue  such  a  course ;  in 
them  the  afiected  parts  recover  only  by  degrees ;  and  after  they 
have  recovered,  or  appear  to  have  recovered  in  the  space  of  a  day 
or  two,  the  life  of  the  patient  is  seldom  brought  into  danger 
again  by  a  sudden  return  of  the  disease ;  at  least  this  is  not  gene- 
rally the  case,  as  it  is  in  malignant  intermittents.  "^  "^  *  Hence  it 
appears  that  these  terrible  symptoms  may  arise  from  some  wan- 
dering stimulus,  which  flies  off  and  returns,  or  acts  and  lies  dor- 
mant, alternately ;  and  that  they  are  sometimes  more  alarming  in 
appearance  than  dangerous  in  reality.***  Bailly  says  :  ^^This 
sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  imminent  danger  to  apparent 
safety  is  especially  characteristic  of  comatose  intermittents.  In 
the  other  varieties  of  pernicious  fever,  there  is  not  so  striking  a 
difference  between  the  different  stages  of  a  paroxysm.  *  *  *  A 

>  Bnab's  Cleghom,  p.  95,  et  teq.  *  CaldweU*s  Senac,  p.  118. 
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finger  compresses  the  brain — the  patient  sleeps;  if  the  pressure 
is  light,  everything  returns  promptly  to  its  natural  condition;  if 
the  pressure  is  strongs  it  kills  on  the  spot."^ 

Sec.  in. — Critical  Days.  It  is  the  proper  place  here  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  the  existence  of  what  have  been  called 
critical  days-^dAjs  upon  which,  more  than  upon  others,  the  dis- 
ease has  a  tendency  to  terminate  either  in  recoyery  or  death. 
There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  old  doctrine  upon  this  sub-  * 
ject  is  the  true  one,  and  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  about  it 
have  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  physicians  have  en- 
deavored to  apply  it  to  the  family  of  continued  fevers,  a  class  of 
diseases  in  regard  to  which  it  utterly  fails.  It  follows  almost 
necessarily  that  a  disease,  marked  as  periodical  fever  frequently 
is,  by  a  regular  tertian  revolution,  should  be  liable  to  particular 
changes,  either  for  better  or  for  worse,  on  particular  days ;  and 
this  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  critical  days. 

Sec.  rV. — Relapses.  Periodical  fever,  more  than  any  other 
form  of  acute  disease,  is  liable  to  return,  and  to  repeat  itself, 
again  and  again,  in  the  same  subject.  When  the  malarious  poi- 
son has  been  once  received  into  the  system,  the  action  of  slight 
occasional  causes  will  often  continue,  for  a  long  time,  to  bring 
back  the  disease. 

Dr.  Charles  Parry  says  of  congestive  fever :  "  Once  having 
had  an  attack  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  having  another 
the  same  season,  although  a  second  attack  is  rare.  I  had  one 
patient  who  had  two  attacks  one  season ;  and  I  had  one  patient 
who  had  an  attack  in  three  successive  summers."* 

Sec.  V. — Sequelw.  Periodical  fever,  especially  if  it  has  been 
often  repeated,  or  long  continued,  very  frequently  leaves  behind 
it  serious  and  profound  alterations  of  some  of  the  organs,  or 
more  or  less  grave  disturbances  of  their  functions.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  I  shall  here  enumerate.  The  first  to  be  mentioned 
consist  of  various  chronic  alterations  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
especially  the  latter.  These  organs  become  enlarged,  indurated, 
or  both ;  and  their  intimate  structure,  in  many  instances,  vari- 

>  TraiU,  etc.,  p.  171.  *  Am.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  So!.,  July,  1B48. 
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ously  dianged.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  tbe  preaent 
day,  the  fireqaenoy  of  these  chronic  organic  alterations  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  all  obserrers.  When  thej  become  invet- 
erate and  extensive,  from  long  exposure  to  the  malarious  poison, 
and  from  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  they  generally  entail  upon 
the  patient  gradually  increasing  debility,  dropsical  accumulations, 
a  broken-down  constitution,  and.  finally  death.  In  many  in- 
stances,  however,  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent,  and  for  how 
long  a  period,  the  system  will  bear  up  against  these  inroads. 
^'I  have  often  seen  these  subjects,"  says  Bailly,  ^'arriving  at  the 
hospital  in  Rome,  with  the  abdomen  hard  as  a  stone,  the  spleen 
occupying  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  cavity.  A  few  inter- 
mittent paroxysms  constituting  the  only  disease  which  brought 
them  to  the  hospital,  they  were  treated  like  the  other  patients ; 
the  paroxysms  were  arrested  by  quinine,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  they  departed  to  resume  their  occupations,  cured 
of  the  fever,  but  with  the  abdomen  as  hard  as  ever."  Maillot 
says  that  he  has  often  noticed,  amongst  the  shepherds  of  Corsica, 
stout  and  robust  men,  engaged  in  rough  out-door  occupations, 
with  the  abdomen  enormously  distended  in  consequence  of  these 
alterations.^ 

The  notion  has  been  extensively  prevalent,  that  these  visceral 
obstructions  are  the  result,  not  of  the  disease  itself,  but  of  the 
bark  and  its  preparations,  which  are  given  for  its  cure.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  this  opinion. 

The  dropsical  effusions,  and  especially  the  ascites,  which  so 
frequently  accompany  the  latter  stages  of  these  cases,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  result  of  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  of  the  watery  condition  of  the  blood. 

In  hot  climates  and  seasons,  long-continued  cases  of  periodical 
fever  are  pretty  frequently  followed  by  chronic  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea.  Maillot  says  that  these  consecutive  affections  are 
almost  constantly  without  fever ;  there  is  little  or  no  pain  in  the 
bowels ;  the  discharges  are  serous,  mucous,  or  sanguinolent,  and 
generally  abundant  and  frequent,  but  sometimes  scanty.  There 
is  rapid  emaciation  ;  the  skin  is  of  an  earthy  hue,  dry  and  for- 

■  Traits  des  Fierres  Intermittentes,  p.  246. 
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fnraoeons.     Of  thirty  cases,  occurring  in  the  French  militarj 
hospital  in  Algiers,  fourteen  terminated  fatally.' 

Dr.  Finley,  in  a  paper  on  the  autumnal  fever  of  Georgia,  sajs: 
^  A  serere  attack  of  the  disease  always  leaves  the  system  very 
much  deranged.  All  the  secretions  are  impaired ;  the  skin  is  dry 
and  harsh ;  the  biliary  secretion  alternately  vitiated  and  defec- 
tive ;  the  bowels  constipated.*** 

Another  pretty  common  consequence  of  this  disease  consists  in 
different  disturbances  and  perversions  of  the  nervous   system.  ii^w«^^'>*^ 
Amongst  these  are— neuralgic  pains ;  headache ;  muscular  weak-'' 
ness;   partial  and  incomplete  paralysis,  usually  of  the  lower 
limbs;  and  impaired  activity,  or   derangement,  of  the  mind. 
Senao  says,  in  speaking  of  the  headache :  ^^  Patients  sometimes 
declare  that  the  head  feels  as  if  it  were  cleft  asunder  in  the  mid- 
dle."    Dr.  Mosely  says :  "  Imbecility  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  \    ^ 
18  a  common  consequence  of  long  and  obstinate  disorders  ini  r  t  ^ 
hot  climates ;  and  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  mind  has  I  L  v! ! 
been  greatly  impaired  after  irregular  and  harassing  intermittents ;                ^'^  M 
and  sometimes  a  temporary  insanity  has  ensued.    This  must  have                i  !  v^ 
been  also  observed  by  others;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  no  person               "^  ]  ^ 
except  Sydenham,  w^o  was  the  first  that  noticed  it,  has  men-  '  v  > 
tioned  it  as  occurring  in  practice.     He  says  he  has  often  found,  \^  ^ 
when  the  patients  had  been  extremely  debilitated  by  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease,  the  doubling  of  the  fits,  and  repeated 
evacuations,  that  they  have  been  ^zed  with  a  madness,  when 
they  began  to  recover,  which  went  off  proportionally  as  they 
gatiiered  strength;  but  that,  sometimes,  from  injudicious  evacua- 
tions only,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  miserable  kind  of  folly  for 
life.'-^    Maillot  mentions  amongst  the  effects  of  the  disease  no- 
ticed amongst  the  French  soldiers  in  Africa,  extreme  debility 
during  convalescence,  especially  in  the  hot  season;  and  trembling 
of  the  muscles,  like  slight  chorea,  or  like  the  paralysis  of  the 
insane.    He  thinks  that  neither  the  type  of  the  fever,  nor  the  in- 
tensity of  the  local  irritations,  has  much  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  effects.^    Macculloch  enumerates  a  great  variety  of 

>  TntitA  des  Fi^Tres  Intennittentes,  p.  244. 
s  West  Med.  and  Phjs.  Jonrn.,  toI.  iii.  p.  179. 
*  Moselj  on  Trop.  DU.,  p.  189. 
«  Maillot  on  Inter.,  p.  250. 
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M  nervous  disturbances  and  peryersions^  the  result  of  repeated 

'^^  attacks  of  marsh  fever. 

N  Another  common  consequence  of  long-continued  periodical 

f\  c  fever,  or  of  the  chronic  lesions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  an  anemic 

"<  2  condition  of  the  system.     The  blood  loses  its  healthy  proportion 

":  ^<  of  globules;  the  gums,  lips,  and  tongue  lose  their  fresh  color; 

I  ^    and  the  skin  is  sallow  and  pale. 

4 


£^^M^«rM. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MORTALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS. 

Thb  danger  attending  periodical  fever  depends  very  much 
upon  the  form  which  the  disease  assumes.  The  purely  intermit' 
tent  and  benign  variety  is  never  fatal,  without  some  accidental 
complication.  It  often  entails  upon  its  subjects  chronic  visceral 
alterations,  which  impair  the  vigor  of  the  system,  and  which  often 
shorten  life,  but  it  is  never  directly  and  immediately  fatal.  The 
ordinary  remittent  form  is  more  grave  in  its  character,  but  still, 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  instances,  it  terminates  favorably. 
Of  sixty-three  cases  of  periodical  fever  admitted  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  in  1838, 1839,  and  1840,  six  terminated  fatally ; 
but  three  of  these  belonged  to  the  congestive  form,  and  were 
received  only  a  short  time  before  death ;  and  in  one  other  case 
the  disease  had  been  greatly  aggravated  by  improper  treatment.^ 
Dr.  Wilcocks  treated  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  cases  of  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1846,  and  they 
all  recovered.  He  does  not  state  the  proportion  of  cases  of  the 
two  forms. 

At  the  hospital  of  Montluel,  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-two 
cases,  treated  between  June,  1822,  and  December,  1826,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  terminated  fatally.  At  the  military  hospital 
of  Bona,  in  Africa,  in  twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty  admissions  between  April,  1832,  and  March,  1835,  there 
were  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  deaths,  nearly  one 
in  nine.* 

Other  things  being  equal,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  gravity  and 
fatality  of  periodical  fever  increase  as  we  approach  the  tropics. 
"Thus,"  say  MM.  Fournier  and  Begin,  "if  we  examine  the* en- 
demic diseases  of  the  principal  malarious  countries,  we  shall  see 

1  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Soi.,  April,  1842. 
s  Traits,  etc.    Par  F.  C.  MaUlot^  p.  276. 
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in  Holland,  intermittent  fevers  attacking  gi^^at  numbers  of  sub- 
jects, but  generally  following  a  slow  march,  and  giving  the  phy- 
sician sufficient  time  to  combat  them.  In  Hungary,  these  fevers 
are  more  frequently  remittent,  and  complicated  with  dysentery. 
The  fevers  of  Italy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
have  short  intermissions,  and  are  frequently  complicated  with 
ataxic  phenomena.'*^  * 

In  regard  to  congestive  fever,  Maillot  makes  the  following  in- 
teresting observations  and  statements.  "I  do  not  know,"  he 
says,  '^how  the  opinion  has  established  itself  that  permciaui 
intermittents  are  readily  curable,  and  that  art  is  almost  certain 
to  triumph  over  them.  But,  ever  since  Lautter  said  that  in  these 
diseases  the  physician  is  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  writers 
have  spoken  very  lightly  of  the  prognosis  of  these  terrible  affec- 
tions ;  they  have  proclaimed  their  treatment  as  the  triumph  of 
medicine.  Certainly,  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  snatch  from  an 
.  imminent  death,  to  rescue  almost  from  the  tomb,  a  man  stricken 
with  a  pernicious  paroxysm;  the  danger  was  so  urgent  that  one 
has  hardly  indulged  a  hope  of  his  patient's  recovery,  when  he  is 
already  cured;  but,  deceived  by  the  iclat  of  similar  successes, 
we  have  been  carried  away  by  oar  enthusiasm,  and  have  refused 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  reverses,  for  it  has  been  almost 
alleged  that  we  had  reached  mathematical  certainty  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases.  But  to  this  enUiusiaBm,  in  which  we 
ourselves  for  a  long  time  puticipated — to  these  sanguine  antici- 
pations which  we  should  still  rejoice  to  indulge,  let  us  oppose  the 
rigorous  impartiality  of  positive  statistical  results.  In  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  observed  in 
1818  and  1819,  at  the  hospitals  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Saint 
John  in  Lateran,  at  Rome,  there  were  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
recoveries  and  three  hundred  and  forty-one  deaths— one  death 
in  two  and  a  quarter.  In  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  cases  of 
periodical  fever,  observed  by  M.  Nepple,  fourteen  belonged  to  the 
pernicious  form;  six  of  these  terminated  fatally.  Antonini  and 
Monard,  in  thirty-nine  comatose  or  apoplectic  cases,  had  nine 
deaths;  in  eighty-six  encephalitic  cases,  they  had  only  eight 
deaths — ^unquestionably  the  most  favorable  result  on  record,  if 
they  include  in  this  category  only  cases  of  the  delirious  variety. 

>  Diet  dat  SoL  Med.,  art  Mania, 
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The  following  is  the  result  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  notes 
of  one  hundred  and  eightj-siz  cases,  belonging  to  the  comatose, 
delirious,  and  algid  varieties,  occurring  between  the  first  of  June, 
1884,  and  the  first  of  March,  1835,  thirty-eight  of  which,  about 
one-fifth,  terminated  fatally.  Seventy-seven  comatose  cases  fur- 
nished fourteen  deaths,  one  in  five  and  a  naif;  sixty-one  delirious 
cases  furnished  twelve  deaths,  one  in  five ;  and  forty-eight  algid 
cases  famished  twelve  deaths,  one  in  four.  The  mortality  varied 
with  the  type  in  the  following  manner.  Sixty  cases  of  the  quoti- 
dian type  furnished  fifteen  deaths,  one  in  four ;  thirty  of  these 
were  of  the  comatose  form,  and  gave  six  deaths,  one  in  five ; 
twenty-one  were  of  the  delirious  form,  and  gave  five  deaths,  one 
in  four ;  and  nine  were  of  the  algid  form,  and  gave  two  deaths,  one 
in  four  and  a  half.  Twenty-seven  cases  of  the  tertian  type  fur- 
nished six  deaths,  one  in  s^,  nearly;  nine  of  these  were  of  the 
comatose  form,  and  gave  two  deaths,  one  in  four  and  a  half;  four- 
teen were  of  the  delirious  form,  and  gave  three  deaths,  one  in  five, 
nearly;  four  were  of  the  algid  form,  and  gave  one  death,  one  in 
four.  Ninety-nine  cases  of  the  remittent  and  pseudo-continued 
type,  furnished  nineteen  deaths,  one  in  five,  nearly ;  thirty-eight 
of  these  were  of  the  comatose  form,  and  gave  six  deaths,  one  in 
six,  nearly ;  twenty-six  were  of  the  delirious  form,  and  gave  four 
deaths,  one  in  six,  nearly ;  thirty-five  were  of  the  algid  form,  and 
gave  nine  deaths,  one  in  four. 

^^  Such  is  the  mean  rate  of  mortality  that  has  attended  perni- 
cious fevers  at  Bona.  In  localities  where  the  malarious  poison 
is  less  powerful,  it  is  probable  that  more  favorable  results  may 
be  looked  for ;  but  otherwise,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
researches  which  I  have  made,  that  proportions  much  more 
encouraging  than  those  just  indicated  have  never  been  obtained, 
unless  it  may  have  been  accidentally. 

"  K  now  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  modes  in  which  death 
takes  place  in  periodical  fever,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  acute 
forms,  the  patient  is  either  carried  oflF  suddenly,  during  a  parox- 
ysm, or  that  the  paroxysms  are  prolonged  and  run  into  each  other, 
the  visceral  congestions  becoming  fixed  and  being  followed  by 
inflammation,  and  complicated  frequently  with  a  typhoid  condi- 
tion. When  death  does  not  happen  in  either  of  the  foregoing 
modes;  when  relapses  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion; especially  when  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  and  the 
27 
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irritations  feebly  combated,  there  then  supervene  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  digestive  tube,  engorgements  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
intractable  diarrhoeas,  dropsical  effusions,  etc. 

^^  Amongst  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  patients 
received  into  the  military  hospitals  of  Bona,  in  the  space  of  four- 
teen months,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  deaths, 
occurring  in  the  following  modes.  Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two 
cases  of  the  quotidian  type  furnished  forty  deaths,  one  in  forty, 
nearly;  of  these  patients,  eight  died  in  a  delirious  paroxysm; 
eight,  in  a  comatose  paroxysm ;  three,  in  an  algid  paroxysm ;  one, 
with  jaundice  ;  five,  in  a  typhoid  condition ;  thirteen,  with  chronic 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery ;  one,  with  acute  dysentery ;  and  one,  ane- 
mic. Seven  hundred  and  thirty  cases  of  the  tertian  type  furnished 
twelve  deaths,  one  in  sixty-one,  nearly ;  of  these  patients,  three 
died  in  a  delirious  paroxysm ;  two,  in  a  comatose  paroxysm  ;  one, 
in  an  algid  paroxysm ;  three,  with  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysentery ; 
and  one  each  with  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  pneumonia,  and 
marasmus.  The  quartan  type  furnished  no  death.  One  double 
tertian  had  a  fatal  issue,  after  six  weeks*  duration.  Seventy-nine 
cases  of  the  remittent  type  furnished  two  deaths,  one  in  a  delirious 
and  one  in  a  comatose  paroxysm.  Thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  cases  of  a  continued  or  pseudo-continued  type  furnished  eighty 
deaths,  one  in  sixteen  and  a  half,  nearly ;  of  these  patients,  five 
died  in  a  delirious  paroxysm;  seven,  in  a  comatose  paroxysm;  ten, 
in  an  algid  paroxysm ;  thirty-one,  with  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery ;  three,  with  acute  dysentery ;  three,  with  typhoid  affections ; 
three,  with  chronic  pneuthonia ;  six,  with  acute  follicular  colitis; 
two,  with  chronic  bronchitis  :  two,  with  chronic  affections  of  the 
heart ;  and  one  each,  with  acute  gastro-colitis,  encephalitis,  ence- 
phalic irritation  followed  by  paralysis,  apoplexy,  acute  bronchitis, 
acute  carditis,  and  marasmus. 

'^  To  sum  up  these  details,  death  took  place  during  the  parox- 
ysm, in  fifty-one  cases ;  in  a  typhoid  condition,  in  eight  cases;  from 
diseases  such  as  occur  in  non-malarious  regions,  in  fifteen  cases ; 
from  chronic  affections,  in  sixty-one  cases,  forty-seven  of  which 
were  chronic  diarrhoeas  or  dysenteries.**' 

In  another  place.  Maillot  says :  ^'  The  prognosis  in  pernicious 
fever  is  always  very  grave.  The  principal  varieties — the  deliri- 
ous, the  comatose,  and  the  algid — ^give  nearly  the  same  mortality. 

1  Traits  des  Fidrrea  Intennittentes.     Par  F.  G.  MaiUot,  p.  277,  tt  uq. 
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When,  notwithstanding  large  sanguineous  depletions,  the  coma 
continues  profound,  and  the  pulse  remains  strong  and  full,  although 
the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  sweat,  we  have  reason  to  fear  a  fatal 
issue.  Death  may  be  equally  apprehended,  if  the  persistence  of 
the  coma  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid,  feeble,  small  and  vibrating 
pulse.  There  are  comatose  cases  where  the  trismus  is  so  strong 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow ;  or  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rectum  will  not  retain  any  injection :  the  prognosis  is  here 
very  unfavorable ;  there  are  no  means  of  administering  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  but  by  the  skin.  The  delirious  variety  isolates 
itself  less  frequently  than  the  comatose  in  the  nervous  system ; 
it  is  more  frequently  associated  with  symptoms  of  acute  abdo^ 
minal  inflammation ;  if  with  this  there  is  vomiting,  so  that  the 
febrifuges  are  rejected,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  the 
delirium  persists,  and  t^e  pulse  at  the  same  time  becomes  small 
and  feeble,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat, 
death  is  imminent.  In  the  algid  variety,  the  prognosis  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  If  the  pulse  entirely 
disappears,  the  danger  is  extreme.  This  suspension  of  the  cir- 
culation, if  it  is  continued  for  some  time,  is  certainly  followed  by 
death.  If  the  pulse  can  be  still  felt,  although  only  at  consider- 
able intervals,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  coldness,  we  may 
indulge  hope.  When  algid  fever  is  accompanied  by  choleric 
vomiting  and  purging ;  when  the  face  and  extremities  are  blue, 
the  breath  cold,  and  the  voice  broken  and  sepulchral,  death  is 
almost  inevitable.  Vomiting  without  eflFort,  as  if  by  regurgitation, 
in  the  course  of  algid  fever,  with  a  moist,  white,  cold,  and  flat 
tongue  is  always  of  fatal  augury ;  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be 
connected  with  extensive  and  chronic  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.'*^  Maillot  thinks  that  in  most  cases 
of  fatal  pernicious  fever,  there  existed  some  chronic  lesion  before 
the  access  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Charles  Parry,  in  his  paper  on  the 
congestive  fever  of  central  Indiana,  says :  "  Without  treatment, 
or  with  the  usual  treatment  of  bilious  fever,  which  is  little  better 
than  none  in  this  disease,  probably  three-fourths  of  the  cases  ter- 
minate fatally.  But  with  a  special  treatment,  not  more  than  one 
in  eight.'** 

*  Tnit^  dee  Fi^vres  Intermittentes.     Par  F.  O.  Maillot,  p.  343. 
s  Am.  Journ.  Med.  ScL,  July,  1843. 
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"In  the  mean  time,"  says  Cleghorn,  "it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  as  in  all  acute  diseases,  so  particularly  in  these  fraudu- 
lent, deceitful  fevers,  the  presages  either  of  death  or  recovery  are 
not  always  certain  and  infallible ;  it  frequently  happening  that 
those  who  have  laid  in  the  paroxysm  for  hours  together,  with  few 
or  no  signs  of  life,  have  at  length  recovered  as  it  were  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  and  asked  for  some  uncommon  sort  of  food,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  everybody  about  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fit  anticipating  sometimes  brings  on  death  before  the  time  it  was 
indicated."* 

"  Can  we  determine  in  advance,"  says  Maillot,  "  whether  a 
simple  intermittent  will  or  will  not  become  pernicious  in  its  cha- 
racter ?  I  think  not.  Frequently,  we  cannot  do  this  even  at  the 
commencement  of  a  pernicious  paroxysm.  Without  doubt  we 
have  reason  to  apprehend  the  approach  of  this  perilous  form  of 
the  disease,  whenever  any  of  the  visceral  irritations  are  intense 
— whenever  the  symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis,  or  encephalitis,  are 
strongly  marked ;  but  this  rule  has  many  exceptions,  and  I  have 
often  seen  the  most  pernicious  paroxysm  succeed,  without  any 
premonition,  to  those  of  the  simplest  character."* 

The  prognosis  is  thus  summed  up  by  Cleghom.  "If  the 
paroxysms  are  not  attended  with  acute  pains  in  the  viscera,  and 
do  not  last  above  twelve  hours ;  if  they  decline  with  plentiful 
warm  sweats,  and  leave  the  intervals  tolerably  free ;  if  the  pa- 
tient bears  the  distemper  well,  and  begins  to  have  an  appetite  for 
victuals ;  if  small  pustules  break  out  in  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
or  scabs  about  the  lips ;  if  the  urine  has  recovered  its  natural 
coioplexion,  or  is  cloudy  and  turbid,  or  lets  fall  a  white  or  a  pale 
red  sediment ; — ^I  say  if  all  these  signs  concur  about  the  third  or 
fourth  period,  we  may  safely  prognosticate  a  speedy  recovery. 
On  the  other  hand  it  announces  danger  when,  about  this  time  of 
the  disease,  the  paroxysms  are  long  and  protracted ;  or  are  ac- 
companied with  an  obstinate  delirium,  an  intense  coma,  great 
anxiety,  and  pain  in  the  loins,  or  about  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach ;  when  the  patient  has  an  utter  aversion  to  food,  and 
even  in  the  intervals  is  so  feeble,  and  attended  with  such  a  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  that  he  can  scarcely  walk  about ;  when  the  hypo- 
chondria and  epigastric  region  are  swelled,  hard,  and  painful  to 

>  Rush's  Cleghom,  p.  103.  «  Traits  des  Fievres  Intermittentes,  p.  888. 
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the  touch ;  when  numerous  blotches,  like  the  stinging  of  nettles, 
frequently  break  out  on  the  skin ;  when  the  urine  continues  thin, 
dear,  high  colored,  or  covered  with  an  ash-colored  membrane,  like 
a  cobweb ;  and  lastly  it  announces  danger,  when  larger  evacua- 
tions come  on  than  the  strength  can  well  bear,  such  as  vomiting, 
purging,  bleeding  of  the  nose,  colliquative  sweats,  or  the  like. 
For  fevers  with  these  appearances  sometimes  are  immediately 
changed  into  mortal  dysenteries ;  sometimes  they  become  con- 
tinual tertians,  and  run  out  to  a  great  length ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  preserve  the  form  of  remitting  or  intermitting  fevers, 
and  daily  growing  stronger,  prove  very  dangerous  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  period. 

^^  Those  fevers  are  most  to  be  dreaded,  whose  violence  is  great- 
est on  the  even  days ;  and  if  the  paroxysm  stops  on  the  third, 
fifth,  or  seventh  day,  but  continues  on  the  fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth 
day,  we  must  be  upon  our  guard,  lest  a  sudden  storm  should  suc- 
ceed this  treacherous  intermission.*  *  *  Nor  is  there  only  a  pos- 
sibility, in  many  cases,  of  foretelling  the  day,  but  likewise  the 
hour,  on  which  the  patient  will  expire ;  for  that  stage  of  the  pa- 
roxysm which  he  usually  got  over  with  the  most  difficulty  will 
most  probably  in  the  end  prove  fatal.  I  have  seen  some  expire 
in  what  may  be  called  the  first  stage  of  the  paroxysm ;  the  skin 
being  chilled,  and  wet  with  cold  sweats,  their  pulse  small  and  ir- 
regular, and  their  senses  entire  to  the  very  last.  But  the  great- 
est numbers  are  hurried  ofi*  in  the  height  of  the  hot  fit,  stupefied, 
senseless,  the  breathing  short  and  laborious,  and  the  skin  covered 
with  a  burning  fiery  sweat."* 

Maillot  observes,  that  in  the  delirious  variety  of  pernicious  in- 
termittents,  there  is  frequently  a  strong  apprehension  of  approach- 
ing death,  and  that  this  feeling  is  always  a  fatal  augury.^ 

Dr.  Charles  Parry  observes,  that  the  plethoric,  young,  and 
robust,  are  most  apt  to  die  ;  and  that  the  age,  in  a  majority  of 
fatal  cases,  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five. 

The  return  of  the  paroxysm,  in  all  the  forms  of  periodical 
fever,  at  an  earlier  and  earlier  period  of  the  day,  is  a  favorable 
indication ;  its  appearance  at  a  later  and  later  period  is  unfavor- 
able. 

'  Eu8h*8  Oegborn,  p.  98.  «  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

*  Traits  dea  Fierres  Intennittentes,  p.  58. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

The  diagnosis  of  well-marked  and  uncomplicated  cases  of 
nearly  all  diseases  is  a  matter,  in  the  actual  state  of  medical 
science,  not  often  attended  with  any  considerable  diflSculty.  This 
is  true  of  periodical  fever.  Under  such  circumstances,  its  several 
forms  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from  all  other 
diseases,  with  great  facility  and  certainty.  The  mark  which  is 
set  upon  these  diseases  by  their  family  seal  of  periodicity  separates 
them  broadly  and  widely  from  nearly  all  other  affections.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  this  seal  becomes  so  blurred 
and  indistinct,  or  is  so  nearly  obliterated,  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
value  as  a  diagnostic  and  distinctive  indication,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  other  and  collateral  sources  for  the  true 
character  of  the  disease.  This  happens  most  frequently  under 
the  following  circumstances.  In  the  warmer  malarious  regions, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  graver  forms  of  periodical  fever, 
the  bilious  remittent  variety,  especially,  frequently  loses  to  a  great 
extent  its  periodical  or  remittent  character,  and  assumes  more  or 
less  entirely  a  continued  form.  This  modification  usually  takes 
place  during  the  latter  period  of  prolonged  cases,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  resemblance  between  the  disease  and  continued 
fever  becomes  very  close;  and  this  resemblance  is  frequently 
increased  by  the  presence  of  typhoid  phenomena — ^great  debility, 
feeble  pulse,  dry  and  brown  tongue,  tympanitic  abdomen,  diar- 
rhoea, and  so  on.  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  difficulty, 
under  such  circumstances,  of  always  distinguishing  bfetween  this 
modification  of  remittent  fever,  and  continued  fever  of  the  typhoid 
character.  The  resemblance  here  is  so  striking,  that  the  opinion 
has  extensively  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  still  continues  to 
prevail,  that  bilious  remittent  fever  is  not  unfrequently  changed 
in  its  progress  into  continued  typhoid  fever.  The  mistake  here 
is  that  very  common  one  of  confounding  the  typhoid  state  or 
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eondUion  present  In  many  diseases,  with  specific  typhoid  fever^ 
Bat,  notwithstanding  this  resemblance,  and  the  difficulty  which  I 
have  admitted,  a  careful  study  of  the  previous  history  of  these 
cases,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  them,  will  generally 
enable  us  to  come  to  a  pretty  positive  conclusion,  and  to  establish 
a  pretty  certain  diagnosis.  We  shall  almost  always  find  that 
during  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  disease,  its  remittent  cha- 
racter was  so  decided  as  to  remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  its  true 
nature.  We  shall  find,  further,  in  most  cases,  certain  difi^erences 
between  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  phenomena 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  rose-colored  eruption  will  be  wanting; 
the  low,  muttering,  and  continiiotis  delirium,  with  twitching  of 
the  tendons,  and  picking  at  imaginary  objects,  so  common  in 
grave  cases  of  continued  fever,  will  at  least  very  rarely  be  as 
prominent  and  striking;  and  the  periodical  tendency,  masked 
and  crippled  as  it  is  by  the  complication  of  local  congestions  and 
inflammations,  will  still,  if  closely  watched  for,  frequently  manifest 
its  presence,  by  various  slight  and  irregular  but  sudden  changes, 
such  as  are  not  often  met  with  in  continued  fever. 

Dr.  Stewardson  says,  that  when  the  disease  is  prolonged,  the 
remissions  obscure,  and  the  typhoid  state  present,  the  distinction 
between  bilious  remittent  and  typhoid  fever  may  be  rendered 
somewhat  difficult ;  but  that  generaUy  errors  of  diagnosis  might 
be  avoided  by  greater  attention,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  essential  characters  of  the  two  diseases.^ 

During  the  paroxysm  of  the  unmixed  comatose  or  delirious 
form  of  congestive  fever,  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  be 
almost  the  same  as  in  some  local  diseases  of  the  brain.  The 
history  and  the  collateral  circumstances  of  the  case  will  generally 
be  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  its  true  nature. 

^'  If,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  the  hospitals,"  says  Maillot, 
^^  we  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  a  patient,  whom  we  find  with 
coma  or  delirium,  we  might  suppose  the  case  to  be  one  of  acute 
meningitis,  and  resort  at  once  to  bloodletting,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  proper  in  either  case.  But  the  influence  of  the  treat- 
ment upon  the  march  of  the  symptoms  would  soon  dissipate  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  afiection.  If  it  is  a  pernicious 
intermittent,  and  death  does  not  take  place  during  the  paroxysm, 

1  Am.  Journ.  Med.  ScL,  April,  1842. 
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the  coma  or  the  delirium  will  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  the  skin 
will  cover  itself  with  an  abundant  sweat,  the  pulse  will  become 
apyrectic,  and  there  will  remain  little  or  nothing  of  the  condition, 
which,  a  few  minutes  before,  so  seriously  endangered  life.  K, 
especially,  all  this  happens  in  a  malarious  region,  or  during  the 
prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a 
pernicious  paroxysm  for  any  other  disease.  For  it  is  not  in  this 
manner  that  acute  continued  affections  proceed.  Look  at  a  me- 
ningitis. As  it  is  by  degrees  that  it  arrives  at  its  highest  point 
of  intensity;  as  it  is  only  after  having  continued  for  several  days 
that  the  headache  gives  place  to  delirium  or  coma,  so  also  it  is 
only  by  degrees  that  the  symptoms  subside.  Never,  as  in  a 
pernicious  paroxysm,  does  the  delirium  of  acute  meningitis  yield 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ;  never  is  the  coma  dissipated  with 
a  rapidity  that  partakes  of  the  marvellous.  The  abrupt  cessation 
of  very  dangerous  symptoms; — the  calm  which  succeeds  to  them; 
their  almost  instantaneous  reappearance ; — such  are  the  pheno- 
mena proper  to  periodical  fever,  and  which  we  may  in  vain  seek 
to  find  in  continued  affections."* 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  distinctions  between  the  several 
forms  or  varieties  of  periodical  fever  itself.  After  the  full  de- 
scription that  has  been  given  of  these  varieties,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  do  this.  I  will  merely  observe  that  all  these  forms 
and  varieties  may  run  into  each  other ;  they  are  mutually  con- 
vertible ;  and  not  fundamentally  and  specifically  distinct  forms  of 
disease. 

1  Traits  des  Fi^rres  Intermittentes,  p.  889. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORY. 

An  adequate  and  complete  theory,  even  of  the  very  simplest 
form  of  disease,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  science ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  establishing  such  a  theory  increase  with 
the  increasing  complexity  and  obscurity  of  the  diseases  to  which 
we  wish  to  apply  it.  Still,  as  I  haye  already  intimated,  I  have 
no  disposition  to  abjure  entirely  all  attempts  to  explain  and  in- 
terpret the  phenomena  of  disease;  I  do  not  wish,  because  we 
cannot  render  our  theories  perfect,  to  reject  them  altogeth^. 
Science  here,  as'everywhere  else,  is  in  the  appreciable  phenomena 
with  which' we  deal,  and  in  their  ascertainable  relations;  but  there 
18  no  objection  to  our  endeavoring  to  interpret  these  phenomena, 
and  these  relations,  provided  only  that  we  do  so  with  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  task  we  have  under- 
taken. Bearing  in  mind  that  these  interpretations  are,  in  their 
very  nature,  more  or  less  hypothetical  and  conjectural ;  that  they 
are  entirely  subordinate  to  the  facts  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned ;  tbAt  they  may  be  false  as  well  as  true ;  that  they  are 
never  to  be  treated  like  the  facts  and  their  relations  which  they 
attempt  to  explain,  as  essential  and  constituent  elements  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  that  our  absolute  loyalty  to  the  latter  is  never  to  be 
impaired  by  any  claims  or  pretensions  of  the  former ; — ^bearing 
these  things  always  in  mind,  we  may  not  only  engage  with  safety 
in  these  explanations — provided  that  we  do  so  with  becoming 
modesty  and  caution — but  they  may  even  help  us  somewhat  in 
systematizing  and  arranging  our  knowledge. 

It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  hypothetical  to  say  that  there  is 
a  double  element  in  the  pathology  of  periodical  fever.  This 
double  element  consists  of  a  perversion  of  tJ^  function  of  innerv- 
atiany  and  of  heal  congestions  in  certain  organs  and  tissues. 
Maillot,  and  some  others,  refer  the  former  of  these  elements  to 
irritation  of  the  cerebro-splnal  axis.     They  think  that  this  view 
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is  justified  bj  the  phenomena  daring  life,  and  by  the  alterations 
found  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  in  their  membrane, 
after  death.  Maillot  looks  upon  this  afiiBCtion  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  not  as  a  pure  ordinary  inflammationy  but  as  a  new- 
ou%  irritation — an  active  neurosis — ^with  a  sudden  raptus  of  blood 
to  the  organs.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  one 
of  the  essential  elements  in  the  pathology  of  periodical  fever  con- 
sists in  some  modification  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  nearer 
the  truth,  probably,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  say 
that  this  modification  is  peculiar  in  its  character  and  obscure  in 
its  nature,  instead  of  attempting  to  refer  it  to  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  common  morbid  conditions  of  this  system. 

It  is  possible  that  this  lesion  of  innervation  may  constitute 
alone  the  pathology  of  periodical  fever;  the  disease,  in  its  purest 
and  simplest  form,  may  be  without  any  other  pathological  condi- 
tion ;  the  local  congestions  in  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  and  so 
on,  may  be  altogether  wanting.  This,  however,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  not  the  most  probable  and  rational  conclusion  to  be  derived 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
general  tendency  to  these  local  congestions ;  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  existence  in  all  grave  and  severe  cases ;  they  are  always 
found  on  examination  after  death.  Under  these  circumstances, 
although  in  mild  and  simple  cases  of  pure  intermittent  fever, 
there  may  be  no  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
congestions,  and  although  I  admit  the  possibility  that  they 
may  not  be  present,  still,  as  I  have  already  said,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  more  philo- 
sophical and  more  rational  to  conclude  that  they  constitute  an 
invariable  and  essential  element  in  the  pathology  of  this  disease, 
than  it  is  to  regard  them  as  accidental  complications. 

The  relations  of  the  lesion  of  innervation,  and  of  the  local  con- 
gestions, to  each  other,  and  the  relative  and  absolute  importance 
of  all  these — the  parts  which  they  respectively  play  in  the  inte- 
gral disease  which  they  constitute — must  be  more  or  less  matters 
of  opinion  merely.  The  nervous  disturbance  constitutes,  proba- 
bly, the  first  visible  and  tangible  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
actions ;  it  is,  probably,  the  point  of  departure  in  the  series  of 
morbid  processes  making  up  the  disease ;  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  takes  precedence  of  the  local  congestions,  and 
that  the  latter  are  under  the  control  of  the  former.     All  this. 
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however,  let  it  be  admitted,  may  be  otherwise;  or,  it  may  be  that 
both  elements — the  nervous  lesion  and  the  local  congestions — 
instead  of  being  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  are  alike  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  on  the  system  of  the  malarious  poison — 
their  common  and  independent  cause. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  and  absolute  importance  of  the  several 
morbid  elements,  I  cannot  say  anything  that  is  not  altogether 
conjectural.  The  danger  to  life  would  seem  to  depend,  generally, 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  visceral  congestions  and  irritations ;  but 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  disturbance,  and  of 
the  part  which  it  plays,  is  so  incomplete  and  so  qualified,  that  it 
is  neither  very  philosophical  nor  very  safe  to  indulge  to  any 
great  extent  in  these  and  similar  speculations.  It  is  safe,  per- 
haps, to  say  that  the  element  of  periodicity  is  probably  connected 
directly  with  the  lesion  of  innervation,  and  not  with  the  local  con- 
gestions.^ 

Some  of  my  readers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  may  be  not 
a  little  disappointed  that  I  do  not  engage  in  the  attempt  so  often 
imdertaken,  to  lift  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  the  efficient  causes, 
the  mechanism,  and  the  essential  nature  of  this  mysterious  and 
complex  phenomenon  of  periodicity.  For  their  gratification,  and 
I  trust  for  their  benefit,  I  shall  make  two  or  three  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  which,  unlike  the  subject  itself,  will  at  least  be  suf- 
ficiently intelligible.  First,  then,  all  the  interpretations  and 
explanations  which  have  been  given  of  this  phenomenon,  are 
entirely  and  absolutely  hypothetical ;  they  are  the  coinage  of  the 
brain — the  fruits  of  the  imagination  and  the  fancy.  Not  only  so, 
but,  in  most  cases,  they  are  as  obviously  and  glaringly  absurd, 
preposterous,  and  false,  as  they  are  hypothetical.  They  have 
not  even  the  merit  of  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  probability, 
plausibility,  or  ingenuity.     Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  boundless 

'  Hippocrates  attributed  tertians  and  quotidians  to  a  superabundance  of  bile  in 
the  first  passages,  and  quotidians  to  atrabile.  Galen  referred  quotidians  to  an 
alteration  of  the  pituita;  tertians  to  that  of  the  bile;  and  quartans  to  putrescence 
of  the  atrabile.  The  anatomists  said  that  quartans  were  the  result  of  an  obstruc- 
tion occasioned  by  the  minutest  atoms ;  tertians  by  those  a  little  larger ;  and  quo- 
tidians by  the  largest  Rayer  refers  p^odioal  fever  to  a  cerebro-spinal  neurosis; 
Gu^rin  de  Mamers  does  the  same.  Brachet,  of  Lyons,  says  it  consists  in  a  modi- 
fication of  the  ganglionic  system.  Bouillaud  calls  it  an  actiye  neurosis.  M.  Roche 
refers  it  to  a  contamination  of  the  blood  by  the  malarious  poison. — MaUlot,  p. 
316,  et  deq. 
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region  of  medical  speculation,  has  the  rage  for  hypothesis  been 
wilder  and  crazier  than  here.  Secondly,  the  essential  nature  of 
this  phenomenon  is  probably  inscrutable.  We  may  analyze  it; 
we  may  resolve  it  into  its  elements;  we  may  ascertain  the 
relations  of  these  elements  to  each  other,  and  to  their  modifiers 
— ^we  may  do  all  this,  and  still  be  as  far  as  ever  from  its  ultimate 
cause,  its  essential  condition,  its  intimate  and  absolute  nature. 
Who  understands^  or  can  comprehend  even,  the  nature  of  sleep  ? 
And  what  reason  is  there  to  believe  or  to  hopcy  that  the  thick 
darkness  which  has  ever  wrapped  and  which  still  wraps  this  in- 
termittent  physiological  phenomenonj  so  full  of  mystery  and 
wonder  J  will  ever  be  dispelled  ?* 

1  Darwin  attributed  the  phenomenon  of  intennittenoe  to  the  nntridve  movement 
of  composition  and  decomposition,  and  the  periodical  recurrence  of  waking  and 
Bleep.  Reil  taught  that  it  was  connected  with  the  analogous  phenomena  of  the 
physical  universe.  Willis  referred  it  to  the  periodical  development  of  a  fermentable 
matter  in  the  blood ;  De  La  Bo€  to  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  an  acid,  pan- 
creatic juice;  Borelli  to  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  fibres 
of  the  heart,  occasioned  by  an  acidity  or  an  acrimony  developed  in  the  nerrons 
fluid.  Werlhof  referred  it  to  the  periodical  movement  of  the  earth,  while  Mead 
and  others  attributed  it  to  lunar  influence,  to  the  alternate  action  of  day  and 
night,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  &c.  Giannini  said  intermittence  was  occasioned 
by  the  excessive  diminution  of  sensibility  during  the  sweating  stage.  Gu^rin  de 
Mamers  attributed  it  to  an  extraordinary  development  of  nervous  influence,  its 
concentration  upon  a  given  point,  its  subsequent  exhaustion,  its  renewal,  and  so 
on.  M.  Roche  finds  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  intermit- 
tent character  of  its  causes,  and  in  certain  other  collateral  influences. — TVot^  da 
Fievret  IrUermiUerUett  p.  270.  Bailly,  notwithstanding  his  general  good  sense, 
labors  through  many  idle  pages  to  show  that  morbid  intermittence  is  occasioned 
by  the  diurnal  change  in  the  position  of  the  human  body,  from  the  upright  to  the 
recumbent,  and  vice  vertd.  Maillot  concludes  this  enumeration  with  the  foUowing 
quotation  from  Monfaloon:  **  To  know  that  tee  know  nothing  w  a  great  deal;  we 
are  then  much  nearer  the  truth  than  when  we  mistake^  for  this  latter,  erroneous  hypo- 
theaie," 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TREATMENT. 

To  combat  the  TiBoeral  lesions ;  to  oppose  the  retnm  of  the  paroxysms;  to  pre- 
Tent  the  oecvrrenoe  of  relapses ; — snch  is  the  triple  base  upon  ivhieh  rests  the 
treatment  of  periodical  feyer. — Maillot. 

ARTICLE  I. 

BILIOUS  RBMITTBNT  FEYER. 

Sec.  I. — Preliminary.  The  treatment  of  the  common  form  of 
bilious  remittent  fever  is  pretty  well  settled ;  and  although  the 
varieties  in  the  character  of  the  disease,  in  different  seasons  and 
localities,  render  necessary  certain  modifications  in  the  treat- 
ment, the  essential  principles  of  this  remain  the  same. 

Sec.  n. — Bloodletting.  General  bleeding  is  not  commonly 
resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  however,  that  in  robust  and  plethoric  habits,  and  where 
there  exists  no  contraindication,  either  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual  case,  or  in  the  prevailiiig  character  and  constitution 
of  the  disease,  early  and  moderate  general  bleeding  is  of  much 
utility.  Early  in  the  disease,  under  these  circumstances,  where 
the  headache  is  violent,  the  skin  dry  and  hot,  and  the  pulse  full 
and  bounding,  the  symptoms  will  be  moderated  by  this  remedy  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  these  or  analogous  special  indications,  it 
would  seem  to  be  safer  to  abstain  from  general  bleeding.  Lind 
cautions  against  bleeding  in  hot  climates.  He  says  great  harm 
has  been  done  by  English  practitioners,  who  followed  the  example 
of  Sydenham.  Sir  Qilbert  Blane  recommends  bleeding  in  athletic 
habits,  with  high  excitement,  violent  pains,  or  delirium :  but  he 
adds  these  words:  ^^ Although  the  cases  requiring  bloodletting 
are  more  frequent  in  this  sort  of  fever  than  in  typhus,  yet  great 
caution  and  nice  discernment  are  necessary  with  regard  to  it,  in 
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all  cases,  in  a  hot  climate.  Bloodletting,  unseasonably  and  in- 
judiciously employed,  either  endangers  life,  or  has  a  very  remark- 
able eflFect  in  protracting  recovery,  by  the  insurmountable  weak- 
ness it  induces."* 

Topical  bleeding,  by  cups  or  leeches,  is  of  very  great  service, 
and  of  very  general  application.  There  are,  probably,  but  few 
cases  in  which  it  may  not  be  beneficially  applied.  This  means 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  removal  or  diminution  of  the  epi- 
gastric pain,  tenderness,  and  distress.  In  ordinary  practice,  cups 
will  usually  be  made  use  of;  and  they  should  be  applied  across 
the  epigastrium  and  the  hypochondria,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and  the  strength  of  the  patient 
until  their  object  is  accomplished.  The  best  time  for  their  appli- 
cation is  during  the  febrile  exacerbation,  when  the  skin  is  warm 
and  dry ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  disease  the  better.  "  As  regards 
the  stage  of  the  disorder,'*  Dr.  Stewardson  says,  "  I  should  say 
that  it  was  not  worthy  of  much  consideration  in  determining  upon 
the  propriety  of  local  depletion  in  cases  of  an  ordinary  remittent, 
where  considerable  epigastric  or  hypochondriac  tenderness  coin- 
cided with  more  or  less  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  heat  of  skin. 
For  although  here,  as  in  the  more  severe  disease  of  hot  climates, 
early  depletion,  i.  e.,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  day  is  highly  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  shorten  its  course  and  diminish  the  force  of 
the  local  determinations,  yet  the  same  danger  does  not  exist  as  in 
the  latter,  in  reference  to  depletion  at  a  much  later  period  ;  unless, 
of  course,  where  the  symptoms  of  prostration  clearly  forbid  it.  I 
would  not  hesitate,  then,  to  abstract  a  few  ounces  of  blood  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  even  at  a  late  period  of  the  disorder, 
since  it  is  certainly  a  point  of  paramount  importance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  remittent,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  production 
of  those  chronic  alterations  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  which,  when 
once  firmly  rooted,  so  generally  prove  fatal  after  lengthened  suf- 
fering."* 

Strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  indicated  by  head- 
ache, heat,  throbbing,  and  in  some  instances  delirium,  requires 
the  application  of  scarified  cups  to  the  temples  and  back  of  the 
neck. 

>  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  389.        '  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1842. 
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Sec.  in. — Purgativen. — Tlie  use  of  purgatives  in  the  treatment 
of  bilious  remittent  fever  is  almost  universal.  In  the  United  States, 
they  are  nearly  always  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  repeated  occasionally,  during  its  subsequent  course.  Differ- 
ent combinations  of  cathartic  substances  are  adopted  by  different 
practitioners ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  make  use  of  some  mercurial 
preparations — either  calomel,  or  blue  pill.  One  of  these  substances 
is  preferred  on  account  of  the  peculiar  action  which  they  are  be- 
lieved to  exert  upon  the  liver  ;  and  for  their  efiScacy  in  restoring 
and  correcting  arrested  or  depraved  secretions.  Whatever  may 
be  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  the  mercury,  experience  seems  to 
have  demonstrated  its  usefulness  as  a  purgative  in  this  form  of 
disease.  From  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel  may  be  combined 
with  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  or  with  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  rhubarb,  to  constitute  a  single  purgative  dose ;  this  may  be  re- 
peated, if  necessary,  or  it  may  be  followed  by  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil.  Instead  of  the  calomel,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  blue  pill  may 
be  made  use  of.  ^    *^  V 


Excessive  purgation  should  be  avoided.     This  evil,  owing  to   'N^    ^ 
the  disastrous  influences  of  a  false  and  preposterous  pathological     L     w  k 
theory,  has  been  pretty  extensively  prevalent  throughout  many    V     i    I 
portions  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States.  Happily  for  science    S^  N-^    ^ 
and  humanity,  like  the  bastard  philosophy  whose  legitimate  off- 
spring it  was,  it  has  nearly  run  its  race,  and  had  its  day,  and  ia 
fast  disappearing  from  the  practice  of  our  art.    It  is  quite  enough, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  two  or  three  consistent  stools 
procured  during  each  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  active 


9  qnite  enough,  W  ^\>  J^    \ 

oola  should  t>e  K;   \  V    | 

ctive  period  oi'  '   J*^  J  V^    i 

the  disease,  and  one  or  two,  later.     If  there  is  intestinal  irritation,  ^  «     ^ '  v    '^ 

still  greater  caution  is  necessary  ;  and  the  milder  laxatives  should  fv   ^  ^  N  v 

periodic  remedy — cinchona  and  its  preparations.     There  is  no  !    i    *  >^ 

substitute  for  these.     They  are  universally  relied  upon  for  this  iN.  ^ 

purpose.     In  all  countries,  and  at  all  periods,  since  the  discovery        X  .  F\ 

of  the  properties  of  this  incomparable  and  itivaluable  substance,  ^  K  ^ 

amidst  all  the  conflicting  dogmas  of  different  medical  doctrines,     i    (  ^ 

Peruvian  bark  has  never  failed  to  sustain  its  reputation,  and  to     |j^  ^  K 

answer  the  expectations  that  have  rested  upon  it.      Amidst  tho  \  >A  |f 
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always  be  preferred. 

Sec.  IV. — Cinchona.     The  periodical  element  in  the  pathology 
of  this  disease  is  to  be  met  and  neutralized  by  the  great  anti- 
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manifold  uncertainties  of  medical  science,  and  the  perpetual 
contingencies  of  medical  art ;  amidst  the  disheartening  scientific 
infidelity  which  has  lately  been  taking  possession  of  the  medical 
mind,  shaking  to  its  deep  foundations  the  firm  old  faith  in  the 
potency  of  drugs,  and  threatening  to  overturn  and  demolish  it 
altogether — ^it  is  gratifying  and  consolatory  to  feel  and  to  know, 
that  here  at  least  we  stand  upon  solid  ground,  that  here  we  may 
hold — ^that  there  is  at  least  one  great  and  important  therapeutical 
relationship  definitively  and  positively  ascertained  and  established, 
defying  alike  the  open  assaults  of  quackery  from  without,  and  the 
treacherous  machinations  of  indolent  skepticism  from  within. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  is  altogether  the  best  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  bark,  and  it  is  now  almost  universally  and  exclusively 
used.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  mode  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  administration,  by  different  practitioners — a 
difference  that  is  probably  rendered  necessary  by  modifications 
in  the  character  of  the  disease  itself.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  common  form  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  practi- 
tioners desire  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  local  congestions 
and  Lritations,  by  depletion  and  purgatives ;  to  lessen  the  general 
febrile  excitement,  and  thus  to  develop  the  periodical  element  in 
the  disease,  by  rendering  the  remissions  more  distinct,  before 
resorting  to  the  use  of  the  quinine.  Two  or  three  grains  an  hour 
are  then  usually  given  during  the  period  of  remission.  Some 
physicians  prefer  very  much  larger  doses — fifteen  or  twenty 
grains,  for  instance — given  at  once,  and  repeated,  if  necessary. 
Other  observers  attach  less  importance  to  the  preparation  of  the 
St/stem^  by  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  for  the  quinine,  and  re- 
sort immediately,  and  without  much  regard  to  the  stage  of  the 
disease,  to  its  use.  There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  belioing, 
as  I  have  just  intimated,  that  these  differences  may  have  arisen 
from  differences  in  the  character  of  the  disease.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, for  instance,  that,  in  the  more  northern  and  temperate 
latitudes,  it  is  more  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  use  of 
quinine,  by  the  preliminary  remedies  before  mentioned,  than  it 
is  in  the  more  southern  and  warmer  latitudes.  In  these  latitudes, 
the  disease  may  sometimes  assume  a  graver  character  than  it 
wears  in  the  former,  verging  towards  its  congestive  co-gener,  and 
requiring  somewhat  the  same  treatment  that  is  necessary  in  the 
latter. 
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Sbc.  V. — Diapharetici ;  B^frigerawU^  ^e.  Remedies  of  this 
class  are  generally  made  use  of,  especially  daring  the  height  of 
the  febrile  paroxysm.  Small  doses  of  ipecac.,  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  spirit  of  minderems,  are  amongst  the  articles  most  frequently 
selected — the  choice  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  or  the  opinions  of  the  practitioner.  Gold  drinks,  acidulated 
or  not,  effenrescing  draughts,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  patient,  should  be  freely  administered. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OONGBBTIYE  FEVER. 

Although  the  general  indications  in  the  management  of  the 
congestive  variety  of  periodical  fever  may  be  nearly  the  same  as 
in  that  of  the  bilious  remittent  form,  very  important  modifications 
are  necessary  in  the  details  of  the  treatment  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies.  In  no  other  disease,  of  so  grave  a  character, 
does  so  much  depend  upon  the  prompt,  efficient,  and  judicious 
interference  of  art ;  under  no  other  circumstances,  of  ordinary 
acute  disease,  is  the  life  of  the  patient  placed  so  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  his  physician.  A  blow  struck  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  place,  and  in  the  right  direction,  will  very  often  save  the 
life  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  And  the  action  of  the 
physician  in  the  treatment  of  this  terrible  form  of  disease  is 
crowded  into  the  briefest  space  of  time;  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  hang  upon  a  single  hour;  the  morbid  processes  must  be 
immediately  arrested,  or  modified,  or  they  will  inflict  irreparable 
and  fatal  injury  upon  the  organs  in  which  they  are  situated. 

In  laying  down  rules  for  the  treatment  of  congestive  fever,  I 
shall  rely  mostly  upon  the  observation  and  experience  of  the 
physicians  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States.  They  have  long 
been  extensively  familiar  with  the  disease  in  all  its  phases,  and 
in  its  gravest  form ;  they  have  studied  carefully  and  attentively 
its  therapeutical  relationships;  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
sufficiently  free  from  the  influence  of  preconceived  opinions  and 
doctrinal  theories,  to  look  steadily  at  Nature  and  to  follow  its 
teachings,  and  I  regard  their  authority « upon  this  subject  as 
high  at  least  as  any  in  the  world.  There  are,  as  might  naturally 
enough  be  expected,  some  differences  amongst  them;  but,  so  far 
28 
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as  the  most  important  and  fundamental  principles  of  treatment 
are  concerned,  they  are  very  well  agreed. 

I  shall  first  speak  of  the  means  that  are  bsually  resorted  to 
daring  the  cold  fit — ^a  condition  which  appertains  to  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  disease — ^in  what  is  commonly  called  the  congestive 
chill — ^in  order  to  bring  about  reaction.  External  heat  and  stimu- 
lants, and  internal  stimuli,  are  generally  relied  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose. Hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  are  applied  to  the 
legs;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  is  extensively  covered  with 
sinapisms.  Small  quantities  of  brandy,  or  wine  whey,  porter,  or 
some  similar  article,  are  frequently  repeated  internally.  At  the 
same  time^  the  sheet-anchor  is  to  he  at  once  thrown  out — ^the  great 
remedy  is  to  be  immediately  and  boldly  resorted  to.  The  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  usually  in  combination  with  some  other  articles, 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  patient,  is  to 
be  freely  given.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  sulphate 
should  be  administered,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  half 
a  grain,  or  a  grain,  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  with  a  few 
grains  of  calomel,  or  blue  pill,  according  to  the  indications. 

Dr.  Charles  Parry,  during  the  chill,  applies  hot  bricks  to  the 
feet,  and  sinapisms  over  the  belly  and  legs.  Every  half  hour, 
he  gives  a  pill  composed  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
morphia,  one  grain  of  camphor,  two  grains  of  blue  pill,  and  some- 
times half  a  grain  of  capsicum.  If  there  is  much  blood  in  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  these  are  frequent,  he  gives 
every  half  hour  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  three 
grains  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  two  grains  of  calomel.  He  prefers 
ice,  internally,  to  stimuli.  If  there  is  much  purging,  he  makes 
use  of  opium;  and  to  diminish  the  local  congestions,  he  applies 
cups  and  ice.  To  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  his  great 
remedy,  is  of  course,  quinine. 

Dr.  Wharton,  of  Grand  Gulf,  Mississippi,  applies  blisters  to 
the  thighs,  and  sinapisms  over  the  belly.  He  administers  at  the 
same  time,  every  hour  or  two,  from  four  to  seven  grains  of 
quinine,  combined  with  capsicum  and  camphor.  Brandy,  he  says, 
is  often  useful  in  promoting  reaction.  As  soon  as  this  is  esta- 
blished, free  doses  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil  are 
given,  and  repeated  till  they  produce  copious  tarry  discharges. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barbour,  of  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  has  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  an  interesting 
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paper  on  the  congestiye  fever  of  what  is  called  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  in  North  Alabama.  His  treatment  of  the  disease  differs 
80  much,  in  some  respects,  from  that  which  is  usually  adopted, 
that  I  think  it  proper  to  give  an  outline  of  it. 

The  principal  peculiarities,  in  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Bar- 
bour, consist  of  his  means  of  procuring  reaction,  during  the  cold 
stage  of  the  disease:  these  means  are  bleeding  and  the  eold 
affuiian.  In  ordinary  cases,  and  where  there  is  no  contraindi- 
cation, from  age,  intemperate  habits,  or  feeble  and  broken-down 
constitutions,  he  bleeds  cautiously,,  from  the  arm;  keeping  the 
finger  on  the  pulse,  and  watching  the  effect.  K  the  pulse  falters, 
the  orifice  is  to  be  closed,  and  difiiisible  stimuli  given;  but  if  it 
rises,  and  becomes  fuller  and  more  regular,  as  it  often  does,  the 
operation  is  to  be  continued  till  the  pulse  is  well  developed. 
When  general  bleeding  is  not  proper,  free  cupping  is  substituted. 
A  sinapism  is  applied  over  the  stomach,  and  small  quantities  of 
ice,  or  iced  drink  are  given.  K  the  bowels  are  torpid,  he  makes 
use  of  moderate  doses  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  ipecac. ;  if  the 
discharges  are  thin,  he  suppresses  them  with  moderate  doses  of 
calomel,  camphor,  and  opium.  He  then  resorts  to  the  cold  afiu- 
sion,  for  the  application  of  which,  he  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions. 

^'  Have  a  broad  plank  placed  upon  two  chairs,  at  a  conyenient 
distance  apart,  and  place  two  vessels  of  hot  water  on  each  side, 
corresponding  with  the  feet  and  hands;  then  strip  the  patient  and 
lay  him  on  his  back,  on  the  plank,  with  his  extremities  in  the  hot 
water — ^having  at  hand  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  spring  water, 
or,  what  would  be  better,  water  made  colder  by  ice  or  salt;  pour 
the  w^ter  from  a  pitcher,  in  a  full  and  rapid  stream,  over  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  The  second  mode  which  I  adopt,  particu- 
larly in  cases  where  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  the  chief 
seats  of  congestion,  is  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  blanket  on  the 
floor,  on  his  side,  and  then  to  dash  the  cold  water  as  forcibly  as 
possible  over  the  head,  and  along  the  spinal  column.  Having 
applied  the  water,  the  patient  should  be  quickly  wiped  and  placed 
in  bed,  and  covered  with  two  or  three  blankets,  and  smartly 
rubbed,  either  with  dry  mustard,  flour,  or  salt,  or  with  spirits  of 
turpentine. 

*^  Under  the  combined  influence  of  these  agencies,  reaction,  if 
at  all  possible,  soon  ensues ;  th^  surface  rapidly  recovers  its  na- 
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toral  temperature ;  the  pulse,  from  being  quick  and  threadj,  be- 
comes fuller,  softer,  and  more  r^ular ;  the  conntenance  becomes 
fuller  and  more  animated;  and  from  insatiable  thirst,  and  nneon- 
troUable  restlessness,  the  patient  often  experiences  so  mnch  relief 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  fSall  into  a  quiet  and  refireeh- 
ing  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  greatly  improyed. 

^^  The  effects  of  the  cold  dash  are  frequently  permanent,  and 
complete  reaction  takes  place,  followed  by  rapid  convalescence. 
In  many  instances,  howeyer,  the  effects  of  the  first  afiusion  suIh 
side,  and  the  patient  relapses  into  his  former  condition  of  coldness, 
restlessness,  and  insensibility.  In  such  cases,  it  is  proper  to  repeat 
the  affiosion,  until  complete  and  permanent  reaction  takes  place, 
which  may  be  confidently  anticipated  in  a  large  majority  of  even 
the  worst  cases,  prorided  it  is  applied  sufficiently  early."^ 

As  auxiliaries  to  the  cold  aSbsion,  Dr.  Barbour  generally  ap- 
plies cups  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  oyer  the  epigastrium, 
the  right  hypochondrium,  or  the  bowels,  according  to  the  indica« 
tions;  and  stimulants  to  the  skin.  When  there  are  strong  maris 
of  cerebral  congestion,  he  applies  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  head 
or  the  neck.     He  giyes  light  diffusible  stimuli,  especially  porter. 

When,  by  the  aboye  means,  moderate  reaction  is  procured,  ha 
giyes  from  three  to  fiye  grains  of  blue  mass,  fiye  grains  of  rhu^ 
barb,  and  from  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  opium,  every  six  or 
eight  hours,  until  the  secretions  become  of  natural  color  and  con- 
sistence ;  and  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  quinine,  with  from  fiye 

1  Bttlying  upon  what  are  oommonlj  oaU«d  raUomalmiie^Uontf  iiitlie^>plic«tiaB 
of  therapeuticml  means,  nothing  06rtain]j,«an  well  be  imagined  more  absurd  and 
irrational,  more  directlj  opposed  to  all  4J  priori  considerations,  than  this  use  of  gene- 
ral bloodletting,  and  the  free  afiVision  of  iced  water,  to  remoTC  the  collapse  of  a  ooo* 
gestiTCohiU.  But  these  rational  indieatiomi,  as  th^  are  called,  are  Twy  freqnentr 
I7,  notwithstanding  their  high  pretensions,  most  untmstworthy  and  treaoheroat 
guides ;  they  lead  us  astray  as  frequently  as  in  the  right  path ;  and  whenerer  thej 
oppose,  as  thej  so  often  do,  the  lessons  of  simple  experience,  they  are  to  be  utteriy 
contemned  and  disregarded.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  nor  too  emphatically 
proclaimed,  that  therapeutics  rests  on  only  one  true  and  inmio?able  basis  that  of 
pure  obserration ;  her  steps  can  be  guided  aright  by  the  light  al<me  of  ezperienee. 
So  here,  as  CTerywhere  else,  the  utility  and  Talue  of  the  new  method  are  to  be 
settled  sole^  by  its  results.  Its  apparent  unreasonableness  or  impropriety  is  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  adoption,  if  clinical  obserratioa  establishee  its  utility.  The 
practice  is  said  to  haTc  originated  with  Dr.  Thomas  Feam,  of  HuntifiUe^  Ala- 
bama. Trial  has  been  made  of  it  by  a  considerable  number  of  physicians;  it 
deserree  Airther  and  still  more  carefid  study ;  for  its  absolute  Talue  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  definitely  ascertained  and  determined. 
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to  ten  grains  of  Doyer's  powder,  every  three  or  four  hours.  He 
prefers  the  morning  for  liie  administration  of  the  quinine,  and  the 
erening  for  that  of  the  aperient.  If  reaction  is  violent,  with  signs 
of  local  congestion,  he  again  applies  cups,  and  administers  calo- 
mel, followed  bj  oil,  or  an  infusion  of  senna  with  ginger,  and 
repeats  either  the  cold  or  the  tepid  affusion.  It  may  sometimes 
be  proper  to  bleed  from  the  arm;  but,  under  these  circumstances, 
this  should  be  done  with  extreme  caution,  as  there  is  danger  of 
excessive  prostration.  Where  the  cold  stage  is  protracted  for 
several  days,  with  imperfect  reaction,  or  none.  Dr.  Barbour  thinks 
but  little  can  be  done;  but  he  would  rely,  under  such  circum- 
stances, upon  the  occasional  use  of  the  cold  bath;  large  and  nu- 
merous sinapisms,  blisters,  hot  spirits  of  turpentine,  calomel  often 
repeated,  laxge  doses  of  quinine,  and  the  free  use  of  brandy  or 
porter.  Rice  water,  barley  water,  arrowroot  gruel,  or  chicken 
water,  are  the  best  articles  of  diet  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  also  for  several  days  i^ter  convalescence  commences.  After 
the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs  has  somewhat  improved, 
diicken  broth,  boiled  milk,  or  milk  and  mush  are  appropriate 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  patient  can  return  to  his  usual 
diet.  For  drink  during  convalescence  nothing  is  so  good  as  old 
pwter."* 

Maillot,  an  extensive  and  accurate  observer,  who  saw  much  of 
periodical  fever,  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  French  military  hospitals 
in  Africa,  insists  very  strongly  upon  the  necessity,  in  aU  the  per- 
nicious or  congestive  varieties,  of  a  prompt  and  bold  use  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine.  He  says  that  his  medical  education  and 
philosophy  had  impressed  him  with  the  common  notion  that  qui- 
nine could  not  be  safely  given  in  these  diseases,  so  long  as  there 
were  signs  of  local  irritation  or  inflammation  present,  and  only 
during  the  apyrexy.  His  experience  amongst  the  violent  con- 
gestive fevers  of  the  hot  malarious  region  of  Algiers  soon  con- 
vinced him  of  his  mistake  ;  and  his  use  of  the  great  remedy  was 
as  free  and  lavish  as  that  of  any  of  our  own  practitioners  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  During  the  paroxysm,  in  the 
comatose  and  delirious  varieties,  he  recommends  general  and  local 
bloodletting,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head.  Cutaneous  re- 
vulsives he  also  regards  as  important  auxiliaries.     In  the  algid 
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variety,  he  endeavors  to  promote  reaction  by  the  free  application 
of  sinapisms,  and  by  large  doses  of  ether,  given  both  by  the 
mouth  and  the  rectum.  He  recommends  that  compresses,  saturat- 
ed with  water  and  ammonia,  be  placed  along  the  spine,  over 
which  is  to  be  pressed  a  hot  iron ;  and  that  after  their  removal 
the  parts  shall  be  covered  with  sinapisms.  He  attaches  but  small 
value  to  cathartics. 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  de- 
tails, that  some  of  the  most  important  rules  of  practice,  followed 
by  most  of  the  older  physicians,  in  the  management  of  periodical 
fever,  have  been  altogether  disregarded.  I  allude  particularly  to 
the  use  of  quinine,  in  very  large  doses,  and  at  all  periods  of  the 
disease,  and  without  regard  to  those  conditions  of  the  system  that 
have  generally  been  supposed  to  contraindicate  its  use.  This 
mode  of  administering  quinine  is  now  almost  universally  adopted, 
'  in  the  grave  forms  of  congestive  fever,  by  the  physicians  of  the 
South  and  West ;  and  both  its  necessity  and  its  safety  have  been 
abundantly  demonstrated.  The  paroxysms  mvM  he  arrested^  or 
the  patient  will  die;  the  only  agent  in  our  possession,  by  which 
this  can  be  done,  is  the  bark  and  its  preparations  ;  and  no  time 
is  to  be  lost  in  their  use.  There  is  no  evidence  that,  in  this  form 
of  fever,  they  have  any  tendency  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
local  irritations.^ 

Dr.  Thomas  Feam,  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  gave  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  doses  of  twenty  grains, 
repeated  three  times,  at  intervals  of  one  hour ;  and  the  credit  of 
having  originated  this  mode  of  practice  has  been  given  to  him. 
The  late  Dr.  Perrine,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dewees,  says  that  he  used 
large  doses  of  the  bark,  in  the  treatment  of  marsh  fevers,  given 
during  the  paroxysms,  as  early  as  1819.  As  soon  as  quinine 
was  introduced,  he  used  that,  in  average  doses  of  ten  grains,  every 
two  hours,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  without  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  pulse  or  skin.  He  did  not  find  it  to  interfere  with  the 
simultaneous  use  of  antiphlogistics  or  stimulants.* 

Maillot  says :  '^  That  treatment  which  in  a  malarious  region 

1  JVbto  to  third  edition. — The  practice  of  admimstering  quinine  eor^in  the  imri- 
006  forms  of  periodical  fever  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  general  at  the 
West  and  South  within  the  last  few  years.— Dr.  Drake,  Dis,  iV.  A.,  toL  i.  p.  78^ 
798. 

'  Transylyania  Journal,  toL  vi.  p.  301. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


^.^  ft 


attempts  to  remoye  local  irritations  before,  administering  the  sul-  T^^  n 

phate  of  quinine,  which  waits  to  convert  a  grave  into  a  simple  V  pl"^ 

intermittent  before  resorting  to  febrifuges,  prepares  for  itself  K  »  V  ^ 

inevitable  reverses."^  ST*^  W" 

Lind  speaks  of  the  Dutch  in  Batavia,  as  early  as  1768,  ad-  c  r  v^ 

ministering  bark,  without  waiting  for  any  remission;   and,  in  M  '^1 

grave  cases,  Cleghom  did  the  same  in  Minorca,  more  than  a  A^    j 

hundred  years  ago.  ^"^    ^ 

About  the  modus  operandi  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  I  have  i ;  y      ) 
but  a  single  word  to  say.     Certainly,  there  is  no  propriety  in  re-  i  \  \i^ 
garding  it  as  a  simple  tonic,  or  stimulant.     In  congestive  fever,  \  ^   ^ 
at  least,  it  does  not  act  as  a  tonic  or  stimulant ;  and  no  known  >^    i 
tonic  or  stimulant  can  be  substituted  for  it,  or  supply  its  place.  :t      f 
It  is  a  specific  anti-periodic.     It  is  endowed  with  the  peculiar  \     j| 
property  of  arresting  or  counteracting  this  pathological  process 
characterized  by  periodicity;  it  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  this 
particular  form  of  disease ;  and  this  is  the  entire  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  our  knowledge  of  the  matter — just  as  easily  packed  in  ^   *h 
a  nutshell  as  blown  out  into  an  empty  balloon. 


u 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER.  vjk 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  at  any  considerable  length  into 
the  details  of  the  treatment  appropriate  to  the  simple  intermit- 
tent form  of  periodical  fever.  The  management  of  simple  chilh 
and  fever  has  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  medical  men,  and  entrusted  to  those  of  the  patients 
themselves  and  their  friends.  This  management  consists  almost 
exclusively  in  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine ;  with  occasion-  ^ 

ally,  perhaps,  a  simple  or  a  mercurial  purgative.     The  quinine  is  w   t 

usually  given  during  the  intermission,  and  in  various  doses — from  i    t 

one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  ^    ^ 

Amongst  persons  constantly  residing  in  malarious  localities,  ^   ^ 

intermittents  frequently  become  obstinate,  irregular,  and  pro-  t    I 

tracted.    In  these  cases,  and  in  the  simple  forms,  when  the  latter  k  f 

resist  the  influence  of  quinine,  various  substitutes  for  this  sub-  J  \" 


'^ 


Tmtft  dee  Fidnee,  etc,  p.  81. 
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^  t^  stance  have  been  made  use  of.    Amongst  tibese,  the  most  import- 

ant are  arsenic,  and  some  of  the  bitter  vegetables — Comus  Florida, 
or  dogwood,  chamomile,  tfaoroughwort,  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  anti-periodic  property  of  arsenic ;  and  in  those 
cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
advantage.  So,  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  vegetables  just  men- 
tioned will  occasionally  be  found  more  efficacious  in  arresting  the 
paroxysms  than  even  the  bark  itself;  and  when  the  disease  does 
not  yield  to  its  usual  remedy,  it  is  well  to  employ  them. 

In  regions  where  marsh  fevers  are  extensively  prevalent,  there 
are  many  remedies  and  modes  of  practice  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  which  acquire  a  popular  celebrity.  Most  of  them  pro> 
duce  a  pretty  sudden  and  powerful  impression,  either  upon  the 
mind  or  the  body,  and  in  this  way  they  frequently  break  up  the 
disease.^  I  shall  mention  particularly  only  one  other  remedy,  and 
that  is  opium.  This  substance  has  been  a  good  deal  used  in  the 
treatment  of  periodical  fever,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
its  great  value.  The  following  interesting  account  of  its  action 
and  effects  is  by  James  Lind,  who,  for  a  long  period  during  die 
last  century,  was  a  careful  and  extensive  observer  of  periodical 
fever.  His  testimony  in  regard  to  its  advantages  is  so  emphatic 
and  decided  that  I  feel  bound  to  introduce  it.  The  history  of  his 
experience  is  thus  related.  Having  given  a  dose  of  opium  in  an 
obstinate  case  of  ague,  on  account  of  some  accidental  symptom, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient,  he  concluded  to' try  the  remedy 
more  extensively.  "Having,  at  that  time,"  he  says,  "twenty- 
five  patients  laboring  under  intermitting  fevers,  I  prescribed  an 
opiate  for  each  of  them,  to  be  taken  immediately  after  the  hot 
fit,  provided  the  patient  had  any  inquietude,  headache,  or  similar 
symptom,  subsequent  to  the  fever.  The  consequence  was,  ihMX 
nineteen  in  twenty-two  received  immediate  relief;  the  other  Uiree 
had  no  occasion  to  take  it. 

"  Encouraged  by  this  success,  I  next  day  ordered  the  opiate  to 
be  given  during  the  hot  fit.  In  eleven  patients  out  of  twelve  to 
whom  it  was  thus  administered  it  removed  the  headache,  abated 
the  fever,  and  produced  a  profuse  sweat,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  a  perfect  intermission.  Since  that  time,  I  have  prescribed  an 
opiate  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  patients  laboring  under  that 
disease.  I  observed  that,  when  given  during  the  intermission,  it 
had  not  any  effect,  either  in  preventing  or  mitigating  the  succeed- 
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ing  fit;  when  given  in  the  cold  fit,  it  once  or  twice  seemed  to  re- 
move it;  when  given  half  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the 
hot  fit,  it  generally  gave  immediate  relief. 

*^  The  efiects  of  opium,  given  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  intermitting 
fever,  are  these:  First,  it  shortens  and  abates  the  fit;  and  this 
with  more  certainty  than  an  ounce  of  bark  is  found  to  remove  the 
disease.  Second,  it  generally  gives  a  sensible  relief  to  the  head; 
takes  off  the  burning  heat  of  the  fever,  and  occasions  a  profuse 
sweat.  This  sweat  is  attended  with  an  agreeable  softness  of  the 
skin,  instead  of  the  disagreeable  burning  sensation  which  usually 
affects  patients  sweating  in  the  hot  fit,  and  is  more  copious  Uian 
in  those  who  are  not  under  the  influence  of  opium.  Third,  it 
often  produces  a  soft  and  refreshing  sleep  to  patients  before  ha- 
rassed with  fever,  from  which  they  awake  bathed  in  sweat,  and 
in  a  great  measure  free  from  complaint. 

'^  I  have  always  observed  that  the  effects  of  opium  are  more 
uniform  and  constant  in  intermitting  fevers  than  in  most  other 
diseases,  and  are  then  more  quick  and  sensible  than  those  of  most 
other  medicines.  An  opiate  thus  given,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hot  fit,  by  abating  the  violence  and  lessening  the  du- 
ration of  the  fever,  preserves  the  constitution  in  a  great  measure  ' 
uninjured.  Since  I  have  used  opium  in  agues,  a  dropsy  or  jaun- 
dice has  seldom  attacked  any  of  my  patients  in  these  diseases. 

^^  In  cases  where  opium  did  not  immediately  abate  the  symp- , 
toms  of  the  fever,  it  never  augmented  their  violence.     On  the^ 
contrary,  most  patients  reaped  some  benefit  from  an  opiate  given| 
in  the  hot  fit;  and  many  of  them  bore  a  larger  dose  of  opium^, 
at  that  time  than  at  any  other.     Even  a  delirium  in  the  hot  fit 
is  not  increased  by  opium,  though  opium  will  not  remove  it.     K 
the  patient  be  delirious  in  the  fit,  the  administration  of  the  opiate 
ought  to  be  delayed  till  he  recovers  his  senses;  an  opiate  will 
then  be  found  to  relieve  the  weakness  and  faintness  which  com- 
monly succeed  the  delirium."^ 

Dr.  Drake  says  of  opium  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  in- 
termittents:  ^^  Of  its  great  value  no  {^ysician  of  experience,  in 
those  diseases,  can  entertain  a  doubt.  If  there  be  no  diarrhoea, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  administer  it  throughout  the  inter- 
mission, but  reserve  it  for  the  last  dose  of  the  sulphate,  before 


Y 


Lind  onHot  Climatea,  Phila.  ed.,  p.  286. 
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the  approaching  chill.  The  qoantitj  in  which  it  is  then  given, 
is  often  entirely  too  small,  and  much  better  fitted  to  simple  in- 
termittents,  in  which  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system  are  Urely, 
than  to  those  in  which  they  are  greatly  reduced.  In  such  a  state 
of  the  system,  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  be  required 
in  an  ordinary  ague,  is  not  a  large  dose.  I  have  met  with  many 
physicians  who  had  a  just  appreciation  of  this  state  of  the  system; 
but  with  none  who  carried  the  practice  logically  deducible  from 
'    '     '  it,  so  far  as  Dr.  Merriman  and  Dr.  Henry,  of  Springfield,  Illi- 

nois.    It  has  grown  into  a  settled  opinion  with  those  gentlemen, 
that  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  sulphate,  combined  with  a  large 
''         quantity  of  opium,  is  the  very  best  practice.     Hence  through 
the  early  periods  of  the  intermission,  they  do  little  or  nothing; 
«         but  three  or  four  hours  before  the  chill,  administer  a  bolus  of 
four  grains  of  opium  and  eight  grains  of  sulphate,  which,  as 
they  affirm,  scarcely  ever  fails.     Dr.  Henry  has  even  found  that 
dose  of  opium,  without  the  other  medicine,  successful.    Dr.  Jayne 
pursues  the  same  practice,  but  generally  limits  the  opium  to  two 
J   grains."^ 
,    ^        To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  relapses,  I  know  of  no  means  of 
1^  any  value,  except  an  occasional  use  of  the  bark ;  a  careful  regu- 

lation of  the  diet  and  exercise,  so  as  to  keep  the  system  in  as 
i^N  ^    vigorous  a  tone  as  possible ;  and  an  avoidance  of  the  night  air, 

\  I  and  of  all  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  disease.    There  is  only 

'.  2  ^  one  means  certainly  to  be  depei\ded  upon,  and  this  consists  in  a 

N  ^  removal  beyond  the  influence  of  the  malarious  poison. 

N|  tJ^  For  the  removal  of  the  various  remote  consequences  of  the  dis- 

^  1  ease  which  have  already  been  enumerated,  no  very  particular 

^  r^      '  rules  can  be  given.     The  local  engorgements  of  the  liver  and 

spleen-— especially  of  the  latter — so  long  as  they  are  simple  en- 
gorgements, without  any  fixed  change  of  structure,  are  to  be  met 
by  the  means  already  indicated,  particularly  by  quinine,  paying 
attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  secre- 
tions. When  these  engorgements  have  been  so  long  continued 
and  so  often  repeated,  as  to  result  in  chronic  structural  altera- 
tions, only  palliative  effects  can  be  looked  for  from  remedies. 
The  headache  and  other  cerebral  troubles,  which  sometimes  follow 
the  disease,  and  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  a  kind  of  nerv- 

>  Pr.  Drake  on  the  Diseases  of  North  America,  toL  L  p.  776. 
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oos  erethifim,  may  generally  be  removed  by  shaving  the  head 
and  keeping  it  cool;  by  quiet  and  rest;  and  a  careful  regulation 
of  all  the  organic  and  animal  functions.  Neuralgic  affections  are 
to  be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  that  a  free  and  persevering  use  of  cold  water,  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  with  a  plain  but  substantial  diet,  and 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  would  constitute  the  best  possible 
treatment  in  many  of  these  cases.  The  best  special  remedy  for 
the  ageimc^condition  which  the  disease^frequentlj^  leaves  behind 
it  consists  in  the  different  preparations  of  iron. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DEFINITION. 

There  is  bo  wide  and  Tarious  a  range  in  the  forms  of  periodical 
feyer,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  frame  any  definition  of  it,  which 
shall  possess  the  necessary  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  aU  the  essential  features  of 
the  disease.  I  can  come  no  nearer  the  fulfilment  of  these  condi- 
tions than  in  the  following  endeavor. 

Periodical  fever  is  an  acute  affection;  occurring  at  all  periods 
of  life;  much  more  common  in  the  white  than  in  the  negro  race; 
confined  to  certain  geographical  localities,  and  prevailing  most 
extensively,  as  an  annual  endemic,  in  marshy  and  uncultivated 
regions,  and  along  low-lying  and  luxuriant  alluvions;  mostly 
confined  in  temperate  climates  to  the  latter  part  of  the  hot  season 
of  the  year ;  immediately  excited,  in  many  instances,  by  the  ordi- 
nary occasional  causes  of  acute  disease,  such  as  exposure  and 
excesses;  dependent  for  its  essential  cause  upon  a  poison  called 
marsh  miasm  or  malaria,  the  nature  and  composition  of  which  are 
unknown; — ^generally,  sudden  in  its  access;  commencing  with  a 
rigor  or  chill,  which  is  succeeded  first  by  febrile  excitement,  and 
then  by  general  perspiration — these  successive  phenomena  con- 
stituting the  three  stages  of  what  is  called  the  paroxysm  of  the 
disease ;  this  paroxysm  having  a  tendency  to  recur,  or  to  repeat 
itself,  more  or  less  regularly,  at  certain  definite  periods,  and  after 
certain  intervals — ^these  intervals  constituting  the  remissions  or 
intermissions  of  the  fever;  the  paroxysms  and  intervals  being  in 
an  immense  majority  of  instances,  eitJier  diurnal  or  bi-diumal  in 
their  recurrence;  the  symptomatic  phenomena  constituting  these 
periodical  stages  varying  very  widely  in  their  intensity  and  com- 
binations, thus  giving  rise  to  numerous  fluctuating  and  diverse 
forms  of  disease;  the  simpler  varieties  attended  with  but  little 
immediate  danger,  and  continuing  from  a  few  days  to  an  inde- 
finite period  of  time;  the  graver  and  pernicious  forms  dangerous 
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in  their  tendency,  and  speedily  fatal  in  their  results,  unless 
promptly  arrested  by  art;  all  the  varieties,  if  long  continued,  or 
often  repeated,  finally  undermining  the  constitution,  and  occasion- 
ing various  structural  alterations,  especially  of  the  spleen,  attended 
by  dropsical  efiusions,  anemia,  general  debility,  and  neuralgic 
pains;  the  bodies  of  patients  exhibiting,  on  examination  after 
death,  in  most  cases,  hypersemic  irritation  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis;  in  nearly  all,  recbess,  softening,  thickening,  thinning,  and 
mamellonation— one  or  more— of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach ;  and  in  all  cases,  a  bronze  or  olive  color  of  the  liver, 
enlargement  and  softening  of  the  spleen,  and  a  diminution  in  the 
normal  quantity  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood ; — ^whioh  disease,  thus 
characterised  and  defined,  sustains  a  special  therapeutic  relation 
to  cinchona  and  its  preparations,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  modified 
and  controlled  by  them. 
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T^raitc  des  Fiivres  Pemieietues  Ihtermittentes.  Par  J.  L. 
Alibert.  5th  edit.  Paris^  1820.  This  work  of  Alibert  is  mostly 
a  compilation;  and  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  very  little  in  it 
of  any  value. 

Traits  Anatomico-Pathologique  desFiivres  Intermittmtfi^  Sim- 
ple et  Pemicievsei ;  etc.  Par  E.  M.  Badlly,  de  Bloii.  Paria, 
1825,  pp.  535. 

This  is  a  large  and  substantial  treatise  upon  periodical  fever. 
Its  author  is  a  Frenchman,  who  studied  his  subject  mostly  at 
Borne,  in  the  year  1822,  amongst  the  patients  of  the  great  hos- 
pital of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Altogether  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  book  is  the  first  long  chapter  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pages.  This  is  made  up  of  a  very  elaborate  and  very  tedious 
statement  and  development  of  the  author's  notions  about  the 
nature  of  periodical  fever,  the  cause  of  periodicity,  &o.,  with 
theories  of  waking  and  sleep,  inflammation,  and  crises.  I  will 
merely  say  of  it,  further,  that  he  attributes  the  phenomenon  of 
intermittence  to  the  diurnal  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
position  of  the  human  body.  It  would  be  an  idle  and  a  useless 
task  to  repeat  the  reasoning  which  leads  him  to  this  conclusion. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should  attach  so  much 
importance  to  speculations  so  entirely  empty  and  visionary.  The 
great  fault  of  the  book  consists  in  its  diffuse  verbosity,  and  its 
constant  efforts  to  explain  and  interpret  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease. There  is  nothing  of  any  special  importance  in  its  thera- 
peutics. The  author  insists  earnestly  upon  the  twofold  element 
constituting  periodical  fever — ^the  nervous  disturbance,  and  the 
local  congestions  and  inflanmiations — and  his  principal  means 
for  meeting  the  double  indication,  growing  out  of  this  pathologi- 
cal doctrine,  consist  of  bloodletting,  purgatives,  and  cinchona. 
The  latter  he  regards,  not  as  a  stimulant  or  tonic,  but  as  a  pecu- 
liar anti-periodic,  and  nervous  sedative.  Ligatures  upon  the 
limbs,  he  says,  will  frequently  prevent  the  occurrence  of  an  ex- 
pected paroxysm. 

An  JEssojf  on  the  Remittent  and  Intermittent  DiseofeM^  including 
generically  Mar%h  Fever  and  Neuralgia.  By  John  MaecuUochy 
M.  D.J  F.  R.  8.^  etc.  etc.  Dr.  Macculloch  vaults  at  once  into 
the  saddle  of  his  hobby,  by  announcing,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
his  preface,  his  conviction  of  the  intimate  dependence  of  neuralgia 
upon  intermittent  fever.     The  leading  idea  of  the  whole  work  is 
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to  be  (bnnd  in  the  almost  boundless  extent  and  yarietj  of  action 
which  he  attributes  to  malaria,  in  the  production  of  disease;  its 
leading,  philosophical  error  consists  in  this  broad,  loose,  and 
sweeping  generalization.  Dr.  Macculloch's  style  is  inyolyed  and 
clumsy;  but  he  writes  from  clear  and  strong  conviction,  and  no 
one  can  wade  through  the  episodical  but  racy  prolixity  of  his 
heavy  pages,  without  a  strong  feeling  of  his  logical  acuteness,  his 
good  sense,  and  his  freedom  from  professional  cant.  His  hardest 
and  favorite  hits — ^well  merited  and  well  put  in — are  at  Sangra- 
doism,  asceticism,  and  the  then  fashionable  practice  of  daily 
purging  with  ^^calomel  and  salts."  There  are  other  and  more 
extensive  localities  than  the  British  islands  which  might  profit  by 
his  warnings. 

Sketches  of  the  mo9t  jtrevdUnt  DUeoiM  of  India.  By  Jame$ 
Annesley,  Esquire.  London^  1829.  Mr.  Annesley  had  ample 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  periodical  fever, /in  its  several 
forms,  during  his  residence  in  the  British  East  Indies ;  but  he 
has  contributed  very  little  in  this  work  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  There  is  no  description  of  the  fever,  and  the  book  is 
overloaded  with  gratuitous  and  hypothetical  fancies,  which  the 
writer  very  sincerely  and  honestly  mistakes  for  principles  ! 

TraiU  des  Fievres,  ou  Irrttatums  eerebro-spinales  Intermit- 
tenteSy  d^apris  ctes  observations  recueilles  en  France^  en  Oorse^  et 
en  Afrique.    Par  F.  C.  Maillot.    Paris,  1886,  pp.  420. 

In  an  earnest  and  straightforward  introduction  of  only  five 
pages,  M.  Maillot  awakens  the  interest  and  wins  the  confidence 
of  his  readers.  He  indicates  the  general  character  of  his  work, 
and  makes  amongst  others  these  two  remarks.  In  the  midst  of 
the  numerous  works,  he  says,  which  have  followed  each  other 
upon  this  obscure  subject  of  intermittent  fever,  there  is  one  idea 
which  is  tending  to  become  more  and  more  predominant,  namely, 
that  which  refers  these  fevers  to  a  lesion  of  the  nervous  system. 
This,  he  adds,  was  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave,  of  Cullen,  of  Borelli, 
of  J.  P.  Frank,  of  Fodere,  of  Giannini,  of  Georget,  etc. ;  and  in 
the  present  day  of  Alibert,  Rayer,  Bricheteau,  Brachet,  Nepple, 
and  others.  The  cerebro-spinal  axis  he  looks  upon  as  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  series  of  morbid  actions  constituting  periodical 
fever;  but  pathological  anatomy  has  demonstrated,  he  says,  that 
there  is  somediing  superadded  to  the  neurosis,  and  that  this  is  an 
acute  irritation  or  hypersemia  of  the  great  nervous  centres.  The 
29 
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treatment,  he  says,  which  consisted  in  removing  or  attempting  to 
remove  the  local  irritations  and  congestions,  before  the  adminis- 
tration of  cinchona  was  allowed,  failed  in  hot  climates  and  tnala" 
riou%  regions;  and  it  became  necessary  to  faJX  back  upon  the 
method  of  Fore,  that  of  giving  large  doses  of  this  remedy  during 
the  paroxysm^  and  while  the  tongiie  indicated  active  gastric  exeite- 
ment.  I  have  made  free  nse  of  Maillot's  excellent  and  accurate 
observations  in  va^rious  parts  of  my  book.  vHe  has  centributed 
largely  to  onr  knowledge  of  periodical  fever,  especially  as  it  shows 
itself  in  hot  climates.  Every  part  of  his  work  abounds  in  positive 
and  reliable  information ;  and  it  is  generally  pervaded  by  a  cau- 
tious and  sound  philosophy.  It  is  interesting  to  witness  the 
exact  coincidence  between  his  convictions — the  result  of  extensive 
experience,  forced  upon  him  in  opposition  to  his  previous  opinions 
— and  those  of  many  observers  in  our  own  country,  of  the  safety 
and  necessity  of  large  doses  of  quinine,  in  the  graver  forms  of 
periodical  fever,  regardless  alike  of  any  signs  of  local  irritation 
or  inflammation,  and^of  the  particular  period  of  the  disease.  In 
one  of  his  reported  cases  of  comatose  intermittent,  occurring  at 
Bona,  in  1885,  he  gave,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  eighty  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  by  the  stomach,  and  sixty  in  an  injection, 
all  during  the  paroxysm.  On  the  second  day,  the  patient  took 
forty  grains,  and  twenty-four  on  the  third ;  the  following  day,  he 
was  convalescent. 

Medical  History  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Niger^  during  the 
years  1841  and  1842,  etc.  By  James  Ormiston  M '  WUliam^ 
M.  D.  In  the  year  1841,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the 
British  government,  to  the  River  Niger  in  Africa — the  leading 
object  of  which  was  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  three  iron  steam-vessels,  the  Albert, 
the  Wilberforce,  and  the  Soudan;  and  of  one  transport  for  stores. 
The  expedition  left  England  in  May,  1841,  and  entered  the  Niger 
on  the  18th  of  August.  When  the  four  vessels  entered  the  new 
branch  of  the  Niger,  the  following  was  their  complement  of  officers 
and  men — many  of ^  the  Kroomen  and  liberated  African  boys 
having  joined  the  Vessels  on  the  coast:  Officers,  53;  white 
seamen,  63 ;  marines  and  sappers,  29 ;  men  of  color  entered  in 
England,  25 ;  Kroomen  and  liberated  Africans,  entered  on  the 
coast,  110  ;  blacks  for  model  farm,  23 ;  grand  total,  308.  The 
expedition  went  on  very  successfully,  the  officers  and  men  all  in 
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good  health  and  high  spirits;  until  it  had  passed  the  delta  of  the 
riyer,  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Iddah,  in  the  kingdom  of  Eggana, 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth.  This  was 
on  the  2d  of  September,  and  on  the  4thy  fever  of  a  most  malig- 
nant character  appeared  in  all  the  vessels.  It  spread  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  on  the  9th,  the  first  death  took  place,  that  of  the 
captam's  steward,  of  the  Soudan.  On  the  11th,  there  were  two 
deaths ;  on  the  17th,  there  were  sixty-nine  sick,  and  there  had 
been  seven  deaths.  On  the  19th,  the  Soudan,  with  forty  cases 
of  fever  on  board,  started  for  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  on  the 
21st,  the  Wilberforce  followed ;  leaving  the  Albert  to  go  on  her 
dreary  way  alone— convoyed  by  tornadoes,  tempests,  savagery, 
pestilence,  and  death.  By  the  8d  of  October,  the  Albert  having 
reached  Egga,  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea, 
there  were  only  seven  persons  on  board  well  enough  to  do  duty, 
and  the  Albert  also  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  turned  her 
prow  towards  the  Atlantic.  On  the  8th,  in  the  night,  one  of  the 
patients,  in  delirium,  jumped  overboard,  but  was  saved ;  the  next 
morning,  the  second  engineer  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and 
was  drowned.  On  the  17th,  the  three  steamers  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po.  ^^On  the  16th  of  December,"  says  Dr. 
M' William,  "Dr.  Vogel,  the  botanist  of  the  expedition,  died,  and 
in  the  evening  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  burial-ground  at 
Fernando  Po,  by  torchlight.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  stars, 
seen  through  the  dense  foliage,  were  the  only  objects  in  nature 
that  relieved  the  surrounding  dismal  gloom.  At  every  step,  we 
trod  over  our  former  messmates  or  fellow-laborers.  As  near  as 
possible  to  the  grave  of  Lander,  lie  thirteen  of  the  Niger  expedi- 
tion, who,  like  himself,  fell  in  the  cause  of  Africa."  The  whole 
number  of  deaths  from  fever,  during  the  expedition,  was  forty- 
two  ;  all  of  which  were  amongst  the  whites.  The  whole  number 
of  whites,  in  the  three  steam-vessels,  up  and  down  the  Niger, 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-five ;  all  these  were  attacked  except 
fifteen.  The  whole  number  of  blacks  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  ;  of  whom  only  eleven  had  the  fever,  and  these  in  a  mild 
form. 

Dr.  M'William's  description  of  the  disease  is  very  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  evidently  remittent,  many  of  the 
cases  being  congestive  or  malignant.  There  was  no  case  of  black 
vomit ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  resem- 
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blance  between  it  and  yellow  fever ;  although  Dr.  M'TViUiam  not 
only  makes  no  distinction  between  the  two  diseases,  but  evidently 
confounds  them. 

Dr.  M'William  was  sent  in  1846,  by  the  Admiralty  Commis- 
sioners, to  investigate  the  circmnstances  attending  the  prevalence 
of  a  malignant  disease,  at  Boa  Vista,'  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  in  1845.  The  disease,  which  was  yellow  fever,  showed 
itself  first  on  board  the  British  ship  Eclair,  daring  the  passage 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  occurred  at  Boa  Vista,  for  the  first 
time,  nearly  a  month  after  the  departure  of  the  Eclair. 

A  Practical  Medico-Historical  Account  of  the  Western  Ooast 
of  Africa^  etc.  By  James  Boyle,  London,  1881.  Mr.  Boyle 
occupied  different  positions  as  a  medical  officer,  in  the  British 
stations  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  years  1822 
and  1831.  His  volume,  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  consti- 
tutes, he  says,  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
western  Africa.  It  is  very  desultory  and  immethodical  in  its 
plan,  and  is  written  in  an  awkward  and  ungraceful  manner.  The 
first  seventy  pages  are  occupied  with  the  medical  topography  of 
the  western  coast,  from  the  River  Gambia  southward  to  Sierra 
Leone.  Sluggish,  muddy  rivers,  swarming  with  alligators,  hip- 
popotami, and  mosquitoes,  their  low  banks  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  bush  and  mangrove ;  deluging  rains  and  devastating 
tornadoes,  one-half  the  year,  and  the  fiery  and  blinding  harmatan 
the  other ;  and  an  average  temperature,  during  each  of  the  twelve 
months,  of  at  least  80^  of  Fahrenheit,  make  up  the  prominent 
features  of  the  scene !  Mr.  Boyle  describes  two  forms  of  endemic 
fever — the  climatorial  lilious  remittent,  and  the  local  endemic 
bilious  remittent,  as  he  calls  them.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
there  is  any  essential  difference  between  them.  His  descriptions 
of  the  African  fever  are  very  short,  sketchy,  and  imperfect.  The 
strongest  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  the  reading  of  this 
book,  is  that  of  the  terribly  pestiferous  and  malignant  character 
of  this  region,  so  far  as  the  northern  races  are  concerned.  Surgeon 
Tedlie  says  that,  although  the  Ck)ld  Coast  has  a  moderate  range 
of  temperature,  the  mercury  rarely  rising  higher  than  85®,  or 
falling  lower  than  76®,  it  is  more  unfriendly  to  the  European 
constitution  than  any  other  country  on  the  feice  of  the  globe. 
No  European,  he  says,  ever  escapes  the  fever.  The  first  attack 
is  the  regular  remittent,  called  the  seasoning,  after  which  the 
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person  is  still  subject  to  remittents  and  intermitteAts,  more  or 
less  irregular  in  their  character.  Yellow  fever  rarely  occurs  on 
the  coast.  It  visited  Sierra  Leone  in  1823  and  1829,  attacking 
old  residents  as  violently  as  more  recent  comers. 

The  articles  on  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  in  the  Library 
of  Practical  Mediciney  are  by  Dr.  Shapter.  They  are  compila- 
tions ;  and,  so  far  from  containing  anything  new,  they  are  very 
far  from  embodying  our  actual  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat. 

The  articles  in  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine  are  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Brown.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  them,  as 
of  the  foregoing. 

The  American  Medical  Journals  contain  many  original  articles 
upon  the  several  forms  of  periodical  fever,  of  much  value. 

A  Systematic  Treattiey  Historical^  Etiological^  and  Practical^ 
on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America 
as  they  appear  in  the  Caucasian^  Africany  Indiany  and  Esqui- 
maux varieties  of  its  Population.  By  Daniel  Drakey  M.  D. 
Oincinnatiy  1860 :  pp.  878. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  great  work  of  the  learned  and 
veteran  physician  of  the  West,  Dr.  Drake,  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Interior  Valley  of  North  America.  It  has  been  long  promised  by 
its  distinguished  author,  and  impatiently  waited  for  by  his  many 
firiends  and  pupils,  throughout  that  wide  and  wonderful  region, 
where  his  name  has  been  a  familiar  household  word  for  so  long 
a  period  of  time.  These  friends  and  pupils,  and  the  profession 
generally,  will  not  be  disappointed,  I  think,  in  this  result  of  Dr. 
Drake's  labors.  This  first  volume  contains  the  fruits  of  a  vast 
amount  of  personal  observation  and  research,  as  carefully  and 
thoroughly  made  as  circtunstances  allowed.  It  is  an  immense 
magazine  and  storehouse  of  important  and  valuable  facts,  from 
which  all  future  historians  and  observers,  working  in  the  same 
great  field,  will  derive  many  of  their  best  aids  and  their  richest 
materials. 
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PART  IV. 
YELLOW   FEVER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NAMES  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Yellow  Fbvbr  has  received  a  goodly  number  and  variety  of 
appellations ;  this,  its  most  common  name  with  English,  French, 
and  American  writers,  was  very  naturally  derived  from  that 
striking  and  common  phenomenon  in  its  natural  history,  the  yel- 
low discoloration  of  the  skin.  One  of  its  earliest  names  was  that 
of  mal  de  Siam — disease  of  Siam — ^first  given  to  it  by  the  Domi- 
nican, Father  Labat,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  the  belief  that  it  was  derived  from  that  country.  Chis- 
holm  calls  it  9l  Malignant  Pestilential  Fever;  Lempriere  calls 
it  Tropical  Continued  Fever;  Burnett  calls  it  Mediterranean 
Fever;  many  call  it  the  Bulam  or  BouUam  Fever;  and  various 
other  names  have  been  given  to  it.  Amongst  the  many  names 
which  systematic  writers  have  applied  to  it  are  the  following,  to 
wit :  Typhus  icterodes  ;  Ehdes  icterodes  ;  Febris  malignd  biliosa 
Ameriesg;  Causu^  tropicus  endemicuSj  etc.  etc. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I 

SlTMPTOMa 


ARTICLE   I. 
MODE  AND  PERIOD  OF  ACCESS. 

Yellow  fever  is  almost  always  marked  by  a  distinct  and  formal 
access,  so  that  the  precise  period  of  its  commencement  can  be 
generally  fixed  with  great  precision  and  certainty.  The  most 
constant  initiatory  symptoms  are  chills ;  and  pains,  often  violent, 
in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs — the  latter  not  unfrequently  being 
very  severely  felt  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Dr.  Harrington,  in 
his  account  of  the  disease,  as  it  prevailed  on  board  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  at  Pensacola,  in  1828,  1829,  and 
1830,  says  that,  in  a  few  cases,  the  fever  was  ushered  in  by  an 
acute  pain  felt  in  some  spot,  and  afterwards  becoming  general. 
^'In  one  patient,  on  board  the  Grampus,  the  penis  was  the  seat  of 
this  sufiering ;  in  another,  the  attack  was  announced  by  a  nen* 
ralgic  affection  of  the  right  temple.  In  Several,  the  knees  were 
alone  complained  of  at  first ;  and  in  four  patients,  in  the  Hornet, 
a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  was  the  prelude."* 
In  what  proportion  of  cases  this  well-marked  commencement  of 
the  disease  is  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  I  am  unable  to 
say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  statements  of  most  ob- 
servers upon  this  point  being  made  only  in  general  terms.  It 
is  quite  certain,  however,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  person  re- 
ceives no  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  disease ;  he  is  stricken 
down  in  an  instant,  no  shadow  of  the  coming  blow  having  fallen 
upon  him.  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  description  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
1793,  in  Philadelphia,  says :  ^'Many  went  to  bed  in  good  health, 
and  awoke  in  the  night  with  a  chilly  fit.  Many  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  regular  and  natural  sleep,  and  were  seized  at  their  work, 

'  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  ScL,  Aug.  1S88. 
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or  after  a  walk,  with  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  of  the 
fever."^  Dr.  Barrington  says  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the 
onset  was  without  any  previous  indisposition. 

In  other  cases,  this  distinct  commencement  of  the  disease  is 
preceded  for  some  hours,  or  for  some  days,  by  certain  premoni- 
tory symptoms.  There  is  nothing  constant  or  invariable  in  the 
character  of  these ;  sometimes  they  consist  of  moderate  febrile  ex- 
citement, and  at  others  of  various  disturbances  of  the  nervous  and 
digestive  functions.  Dr.  Rush  enumerates  nearly  twenty  of  these 
precursory  signs ;  but  they  are,  none  of  them,  sufficiently  uniform 
in  their  occurrence,  or  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  disease,  to 
render  it  worth  while  to  repeat  them. 

It  is  alleged  by  many  observers,  that  the  attack  of  yellow  fever 
occurs  much  more  frequently  during  the  night  than  during  the 
day.  Dr.  Rush  says :  "A  great  proportion  of  all  who  were 
affected  by  this  fever  were  attacked  in  the  night."*  Dr.  Barring- 
ton  says,  that  the  time  of  the  onset  was  generally  between  sunset 
and  sunrise.*  Dr.  T.  A.  Cooke,  in  a  paper  in  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever 
which  prevailed  at  Opelousas,  in  the  years  1837, 1839,  and  1842, 
says  that,  in  the  two  former  years,  the  attack  came  on  suddenly, 
rarely  with  premonitory  symptoms,  and,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  daybreak.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  greater  liability  to  an  attack  of  the  disease  during 
the  night  is  formally  contradicted  by  any  writers';  but  there  are 
many  who  say  nothing  about  it ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  unreasonable  skepticism  to  say  that  the  question  must  be 
determined  by  further,  more  extensive,  and  more  accurate  ob- 
servation. In  his  description  of  the  epidemic  of  1828,  at  Gibral- 
tar, Louis  merely  remarks  that  the  disease  commenced  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  sometimes  in  the  night ;  and  I  find,  on  fooking 
over  the  only  cases,  seven  in  number,  reported  by  him,  in  which 
the  time  of  attack  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  this  was  during 
the  day  in  two ;  at  five  P.  M.,  seven  P.  M.,  and  eight  P.  M.,  in 
#ne  each ;  in  the  morning,  in  one ;  and  in  the  night,  in  one.  Of 
five  cases,  occurring  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  at  New  Orleans,  in 
1843,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Slade,  the  attack  took  place  during 

>  Bo8h*8  Med.  Inq.,  toI.  UL  p.  52.  *  Ibid.,  toI.  iiL  p.  61. 

'  Amer.  Jouhl  Mod.  ScL,  Aug.  1838. 
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the  day  in  one ;  and  at  five  A.  M.,  eight  A.  M.,  and  eleven  A.  M/ 
in  one  each.^  Dr.  E.  B.  Harris  has  reported  twenty  cases,  which 
occurred  at  New  Orleans,  in  1833.  The  time  of  attack  is  partion- 
larly  stated  in  sixteen,  and  in  only  two  of  these  was  the  attack  in 
the  night.' 

ARTICLE  II. 

FEBRILE  SYMPTOMS. 

Seo.  I. — Cfhills.  There  is  probably  no  disease,  unless  it  is 
puerperal  peritonitis,  the  access  of  which  is  more  invariably  at- 
tended by  a  chill  or  rigor  than  this.  The  testimony  of  observers 
is  so  uniform  upon  this  point,  that  it  is  quite  needless  to  accumu- 
late authorities.  It  is  present  alike  in  mild,  grave,  and  fatal 
cases,  with  one  exception,  perhaps,  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  in  speaking  of  a  very  singular  and  striking  form  or 
variety  of  the  disease.  The  chill  is  almost  always  one  of  the 
first  symptoms ;  although,  in  a  very  few  cases,  it  takes  place  some 
hours,  or  even  a  day  or  two,  after  the  formal  commencement  of 
the  fever.  The  chill  is  sometimes  severe,  but  generally  moderate, 
of  short  duration,  and  is  rarely  though  it  is  occasionally  repeated. 

Sec.  n. — Temperature  of  the  Surface;  Sweats.  Following 
the  initial  chill,  there  is  frequently  increased  heat  of  the  surface; 
hU  this  heat  is  only  moderate.  The  high  and  burning  heat  of 
continued  fever,  and  of  some  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  is  never 
present ;  and  in  very  many  cases  the  skin  never  rises  above  its 
natural  temperature.  The  increased  heat,  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  present,  rarely  continues  beyond  the  second  or  third  day; 
rapidly  giving  place,  in  cases  that  are  running  on  towards  a  fatal 
termination,  to  coldness  of  the  surface,  beginning  usually  in  the 
extremities,  and  more  striking  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  According  to  Louis  and  Trousseau,  coldness  of  the  lower 
extremities  is  a  very  constant  attendant  upon  the  black  vomit^  a 
symptom  that  will  be  particularly  described  hereaft^. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  perspiration ; 
in  others,  the  skin  preserves  its  natural  softness  and  moisture; 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  toL  i.  p.  85.      •  Amer.  Joom.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1834. 
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it  is  not  often  morbidly  dry.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  perspiration.  Dr.  John  Wilson  says  the 
state  of  the  sorface  differs  in  the  two  forms  of  the  disease — the 
inflammatory  and  the  congestive.  ^^  In  the  former,  the  heat  of 
the  skin  is  high,  free,  and  diffused;  it  impresses  the  hand  in- 
stantly and  powerfully,  being  nearly  as  intense  at  the  extremities 
as  at  the  centre,  sometimes  even  more  so.  In  the  latter,  the 
heat  of  the  surface  is  frequently  less  than  in  health,  particularly 
on  the  extremities.  When  it  equals  or  surpasses  the  healthy 
standard,  as  it  sometimes  does,  being  highest  about  the  epigas- 
trium, it  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  hand  is  scarcely  impressed 
by  it,  when  applied  lightly  and  hastily  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
but  when  kept  there  with  steady  pressure,  a  sensation  of  deep- 
seated  and  accumulated  heat  is  communicated.  *'*''*'  With  this 
peculiar  condition  of  the  surface  as  to  temperature,  there  is  con- 
nected a  peculiar  want  of  tone  in  the  skin,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
render  intelligible  by  description.  It  is  sometimes  dry,  harsh,  and 
dense ;  sometimes  moist,  when  a  thin,  serum-like  fluid,  or  a  greasy 
exudation ;  sometimes  it  is  smooth,  slippery,  inelastic,  and  doughy 
without  moisture;  but  in  whatever  manner  its  functions  may  be 
perverted  or  abolished,  its  characteristic  condition  is  want  of 
vitality:  when  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  raised  from  the  parts 
beneath,  it  feels  like  the  skin  of  one  who  had  ceased  to  breathe.''^ 
The  color  of  the  skin  will  be  more  appropriately  noticed  in  an- 
other place. 

Sec.  III. — PuUe.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  for  one  who  has 
never  felt  the  pulse  of  a  yellow-fever  patient,  to  form  any  very 
distinct  and  clear  idea  of  its  character  and  peculiarities;  so  con- 
tradictory, and  sometimes  so  apparently  fanciful,  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  it  by  different  observers.  On  one  point,  however,  and 
that  is,  its  frequency,  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  statements 
of  writers.  The  pulse  never  reaches  the  frequency  that  is  so 
common  in  nearly  all  other  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections. 
Louis  and  Trousseau,  at  Gibraltar,  even  in  cases  that  terminated 
fatally,  never  found  it  higher  than  a  hundred  in  a  minute,  and 
this  in  only  five  instances,  and  for  a  single  day.  In  coses  that 
recovered,  they  generally  found  it  only  slightly  accelerated,  and 

*  Memoirs  of  West  Indian  Feyer,  p.  20. 
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this  for  a  day  or  two  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  after 
which  it  rapidly  fell  to  its  natural  standard.^ 

As  to  its  other  characters,  it  is  commonly  described  as  natural, 
or  more  or  less  full,  tense,  and  bounding.  In  eight  fatal  cases, 
Louis  and  Rousseau  found  it  large  and  vibrating' in  one ;  a  little 
stronger  than  natural  in  two  ;  almost  natural  in  two,  and  small 
and  serrated  in  three.  Amongst  the  patients  who  recovered,  they 
found  the  pulse  large  and  rather  full  on  the  second  or  third  day 
of  the  disease,  in  half  the  cases  ;  small  and  feeble  during  the  first 
days,  in  only  two  cases ;  and  natural  in  the  rest.'  It  is  generally 
regular,  but  sometimes  unequal  and  intermittent  towards  the  close 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rush  devotes  more  than  three  full  pages  to  a 
description  of  the  pulse,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  descrip- 
tion is  not  particularly  clear  or  intelligible.  He  mentions  several 
occasional  peculiarities  of  the  pulse,  such  as  irregularity,  inter- 
mission, preternatural  slowness,  and  so  on.  He  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  a  small,  intermitting,  tense,  corded,  and  slow  pulse, 
which  he  thought  was  peculiar  to  certain  forms  of  yellow  fever ; 
which  one  of  his  pupils  characterized  as  an  undescribable  pvhtj 
and  which  he  called  a  hobbling  or  a  sulky  pulse.^  My  personal 
firiend  and  former  pupil.  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  has  pub- 
lished, in  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal^  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  the  yellow 
fever  of  that  city,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to 
refer.  Since  the  publication  of  my  second  edition,  our  profession 
and  our  science  have  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  premature 
death  of  this  active,  laborious,  and  able  physician.  His  observa- 
tions were  mostly  made  amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  insepa- 
rably attendant  upon  epidemic  visitations  of  disease,  and  they 

»  LouiB  on  Yellow  Fever,  p.  208.  «  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

*  Dr.  Rush,  enlightened  bj  the  blaxe  of  that  luminous  philosophy  which  sur- 
rounds all  his  medical  writings,  met  with  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  ac- 
counting for  this  perverse  and  unreasonable  pulse;  he  said  it  was  occasioned  by  a 
spasmodic  affection,  accompanied  with  preternatural  dilatation  or  contraction  of 
the  heart !  The  slow,  feeble,  and  intermittent  pulse  have  been  improperly  ascribed, 
says  Dr.  Rtish,  to  the  absence  of  fever.  They  are  occasioned,  he  adds,  *<  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  remote  cause  acting  upon  the  arteries  with  too  much  force  to  admit 
of  their  being  excited  into  quick  and  convulsive  motions ;"  there  being  a  deficioicy 
of  strength  in  the  artery  fh)m  an  excess  of  force  applied  to  it,  as  Milton  describee 
a  darkness  from  an  excess  of  light !  The  illustration  from  Milton  is  Dr.  Rushes 
— not  mine. 
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necessarily  partake  somewhat  of  the  imperfections  unavoidable 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  they  are  marked  by  carefulness, 
acuteness,  and  conscientiousness,  and  constitute  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Lewis,  says  that, 
during  the  sort  of  remission  which  follows  the  first  febrile  reaction^ 
and  which  he  calls,  after  a  medical  friend,  the  stage  of  calmj  the 
pulse  is  usually  about  or  below  par,  and  to  many  would  appear 
natural.  ^'But,  so  far  from  being  normal,"  he  adds,  ''there  are 
gentlemen  in  Mobile,  who,  blindfolded,  can  separate  it  from  all 
others.  It  comes  up  to  the  finger  like  an  air-bubble,  and  rebounds 
under  the  least  pressure ;  again,  there  is  not  that  strength  and 
lengthened  vibrating  feeling,  which  belong  to  the  healthy  pulse. 
Dr.  Childress,  who  has  been  practising  in  the  South  thirty-five 
years,  remarked  to  me,  that  it  was  the  most  deceptive  pulse  he 
had  ever  felt ;  at  first  appearing  natural,  but,  upon  examination, 
there  was  none  of  it.*'  This  pulse  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Lewis,  in 
another  place,  as  full  and  bubbling^  compressible  and  gaseous, 
rebounding  under  the  least  pressure  of  the  finger.  He  says,  also, 
that  in  twenty  cases,  in  which  the  three  stages — the  febrile,  the 
stage  of  calm,  and  that  of  collapse — ^were  well  defined,  he  found 
the  mean  range  of  the  pulse,  for  two  days,  between  90  and  115, 
for  one  day  about  par,  and  for  three  and  a  half  days  below  par ; 
the  average  range  of  the  pulse  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  being  rather  below  the  natural  and  healthy  standard. 
This  compressible  character  of  the  pulse  is  particularly  noticed 
by  some  of  the  older  writers.  Chisholm  says  :  ''It  is  observable 
that,  in  several  cases,  the  slightest  pressure  could  produce  a  ces- 
sation of  pulse."'  A  sufficiently  obvious  reason  for  the  contra- 
dictory descriptions  which  are  to  be  met  with,  of  the  pulse  in 
yellow  fever,  may  be  found  in  its  different  characters  in  the  dif- 
ferent forms  and  stages  of  the  disease.  Dr.  John  Wilson  says 
that,  in  the  inflammatory  variety,  the  pulse  is  remarkable  for  its 
strength,  forcibly  repelling  the  finger,  and  not  yielding  to  ordinary 
pressure.  In  the  congestive  form,  he  says,  it  is  always  weak. 
''It  offers  no  resistance  to  the  touch :  when  the  finger  is  applied 
to  an  artery,  it  acts  as  it  would  on  an  inanimate  elastic  tube  half 
full  of  fluid ;  it  depresses  easily  the  point  on  which  it  bears  into 
contact  with  the  opposite  point,  the  contents  receding  in  either 

>  Chisholm*!  Bsmj,  toL  L  p.  162. 
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direction.  This  state  of  the  pulse  is  so  striking  and  character- 
istic, that  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  or  misappre- 
hended. 


»»i 


ARTICLE  II. 

DIGESTIVB  AND  ABDOMINAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Tongue  and  Mouth.  The  tongue  is  generally  moist, 
and  more  or  less  coated  with  a  light-colored,  whitish,  or  yellowish- 
white,  villous  fur.  It  is  sometimes  red,  and  'towards  the  close  of 
life  in  fatal  cases,  sometimes  dry,  red,  and  cracked,  like  the  tongue 
of  continued  fever.  In  many  instances,  it  remains  nearly  nj,tund 
through  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rush  says :  ^^  The 
tongue  was  in  every  case  moist,  and  of  a  white  color,  in  the  first 
and  second  days  of  the  fever.  As  the  disease  advanced,  it  assumed 
a  red  color,  and  a  smooth,  shining  appearance.  It  was  not  quite 
dry  in  this  state.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fever,  a  dry  black 
strqak  appeared  in  its  middle,  which  gradually  extended  to  every 
part  of  it."'  Dr.  Gillkrest  says,  the  most  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  the  tongue  is  that  of  the  pasty  surface,  with  red  edges 
and  apex;  and  further  that  the  red,  or  as  it  has  been  called  by 
some  crimson  border  of  the  tongue  ranks  among  the  most  cha- 
racteristic signs  in  the  first  stage  of  the  malady.'  Bally  and 
some  others,  especially  amongst  Spanish  observers,  speak  of  an 
abundant  spontaneous  salivation  as  a  common  occurrence.  It  is 
rare  to  find  sordes  on  the  teeth. 

Sec  H. — Appetite  and  Thirst.  It  is  a  little  singular  how 
generally  writers  upon  yellow  fever  neglect  to  give  any  particular 
account  of  the  state  of  the  appetite ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  make 
no  mention  of  it  whatever.  Even  Louis  and  Trousseau  say  nothing 
special  about  it.  Dr.  Rush  says :  '^  The  appetite  for  food  was 
impaired  in  this,  as  in  all  other  fevers,  but  it  returned  much 
sooner  than  is  common,  after  the  patient  began  to  recover.  Coffee 
was  relished  in  the  remissions  of  the  fever,  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease.     So  keen  was  the  appetite  for  solid,  and  more  especially 

• 

1  Memoirs  of  the  W.  Indian  Ferer,  p.  19.      *  Rash's  Med.  Inq.,  toI.  iii.  p.  63. 

»  Cyc.  Prac.  Med.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  270,  278. 
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for  animal  food,  after  the  solution  of  the  f^ver,  that  many  suffered 
from  eating  aliment  that  was  improper  from  its  quality  or  quantity. 
There  was  a  general  disrelish  for  wine,  but  malt  liquors  were 
frequently  grateful  to  the  taste.  Many  people  retained  a  relish 
for  tobacco  much  longer  after  they  were  attacked  by  this  fever, 
and  acquired  a  relish  for  it  much  sooner  after  they  began  to 
recover  than  is  common  in  any  other  febrile  disease.  I  met 
with  one  case,  in  which  a  man,  who  was  so  ill  as  to  require  two 
bleedings,  continued  to  chew  tobacco  through  every  stage  of  his 
fever."* 

The  remark  that  ]ias  just  been  made  in  regard  to  the  general 
omission  by  writers  on  yellow  fever  of  any  particular  description 
of  the  state  of  the  appetite  is  also  applicable  to  the  thirst :  by 
many,  this  symptom  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  by  most  others, 
it  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally.  It  would  seem,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  be  only  moderate.  Dr.  Rush  says:  "The  thirst  was 
moderate  or  absent  in  some  cases,  but  it  occurred  in  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  whom  I  saw  in  this  fever.  Sometimes  it  was 
very  intense.  One  of  my  patients,  who  suffered  by  an  excessive 
draught  of  cold  water,  declared,  just  before  he  died,  that  he  could 
drink  up  the  Delaware.  It  was  always  an  alarming  symptom, 
when  this  thirst  came  on  in  this  extravagant  degree  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fever  it  generally 
abated,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  moist  skin.  Water  was  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  drinks."'  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says  there  is  no 
excessive  thirst.*  Dr.  Dev&ze,  in  his  description  of  the  Philadel- 
phia epidemic  of  1793,  says  that,  during  the  first  stage,  the  degree 
of  thirst  corresponds  to  the  febrile  heat;  and  that  in  the  second 
stage  it  is  unappeasable.^  Bally  says  there  is  rarely  any  con- 
siderable thirst;  and  he  quotes  Jackson,  Chisholm,  and  Clark,  to 
the  same  effect.*  ,  Dr.  Lewis  of  Mobile,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated 
September  26,  1847,  says :  "  In  genuine  yellow  fever,  the  thirst 
is  not  urgent.  It  is  true  the  patient  often  says  he  is  thirsty; 
that  he  wishes  he  had  a  cold  stream  running  through  him ;  but 
when  water  is  handed  to  him,  he  drinks  very  sparingly,  saying 
that  it  lays  on  his  stomach,  or  produces  pain  at  the  epigastrium. 

>  Rnsh's  Med.  Inq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  67.  «  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

*  Obscrrations,  &c.,  p.  404.  *  TniiA  de  la  Fievre  Jaune,  p.  22. 

«  Da  Typhus  d'Ameriqae.    Par  Vr.  Ballj,  p.  216. 
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Others  have  no  desire  for  cold  drinks,  but  take  warm  tea  without 
objecting." 

Seo.  in. — Nausea  and  Vomiting,  Amongst  the  most  constant, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
phenomena  of  yellow  fever,  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  especially 
the  latter.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  vomiting  occurs 
in  the  course  of  the  first  day  of  the  disease;  in  the  others,  on 
the  subsequent  days,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth.  In  cases  which 
terminate  fatally,  the  vomiting  almost  always,  after  it  has  com- 
menced, continues  to  be  repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
till  the  death  of  the  patient ;  sometimes,  however,  the  vomiting 
ceases  a  day  or  two  before  death.  In  cases  which  terminate  in 
recovery,  the  vomiting  usually  ceases  after  having  been  present 
a  few  hours  only,  or  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The 
matters  vomited  consist,  at  first,  usually,  of  the  fluids  that  have 
been  taken  into  the  stomach;  they  then  become  yellowish  or 
greenish,  and  in  patients  who^  recover,  they  do  not  generally 
present  any  other  appearances.  In  cases,  however,  which  are  to 
terminate  in  death,  these  vomitings  soon  give  way  to  the  well 
known  and  fatal  black  vomit.  This  peculiar  and  striking  symp- 
tom sometimes  commences  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  before 
death;  but  more  commonly  not  till  the  last  day  of  life.^  Louis 
and  Trousseau's  particular  description  of  the  appearances  of  the 
matter  of  black  vomit,  as  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  post-mortem  phenomena  of 
the  disease.  It  is  generally  described  as  resembling  coffee- 
grounds.  Dr.  Rush  made  a  distinction,  however,  between  this 
kind  of  fluid  and  the  true  black  vomit ;  I  suppose  that  the  former 
was  only  the  early  stage  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  gastric  symptoms.  "  Aa  a 
general  rule,  there  are  far  less  vomiting  and  irritability  of  stomach 
during  the  first  stage  of  yellow  than  that  of  bilious  fever.  During 
the  stage  of  calm,  a  mucus,  containing  little  flocculent  masses, 
resembling  bees'  wingsj  is  sometimes  vomited.  If  bile  is  ejected, 
it  may  be  set  down  not  only  as  an  exception  but  a  favorable  in- 
dication. The  black  vomit  which  takes  place  in  the  collapse 
stage  is  of  various  consistence   and  appearance.    The    little 

I  Louis  on  TbUow  FoTer,  p.  217. 
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masses,  which  have  been  likened  to  bees*  wingSy  occasionally 
deepen,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  disease  arrives  at  the  collapse 
stage,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  thick  black  mass.  The 
Yomit  is  more  generally  thin  and  black,  with  a  coffee-gromid 
sediment;  this  is  uavLMj pumped up^  suddenly,  and  without  pre- 
vious warning;  the  patient  complains  of  its  being  sour,  and 
so  very  acrid  as  to  scald  the  throat.  Black  vomit,  in  a  few  in- 
stuioes,  made  its  appearance  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  after 
the  attack;  these  were  exceptions,  the  fourth  and  fifth  day 
beiiig  the  most  usual ;  many  cases  terminated  fatally  in  which 
this  symptom  was  wanting."'  Blood  but  slightly  changed  is 
sometimes  vomited.  The  easy,  sudden,  pumping  character  of  the 
act  of  vomiting,  in  these  cases,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lewis,  is  spoken 
of  by  other  observers.  Several  patients,  says  Louis,  appeared  to 
vomit  without  effort,  the  basin  being  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  their  heads  supported  on  their  hands.  Dr.  Lewis,  again, 
in  his  account  of  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  remarks  incident- 
ally that  there  are  less  nausea  and  retching  than  in  bilious  fever; 
and  that  ^'  the  stomach  is  frequently  disgorged  without  any  other 
symptom  than  a  slight  tremulous  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  and  a 
consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  that  his  stomach  is  in  a 
rebellious  mood."*  Dr.  Rush  says:  "  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
were  sometimes  thrown  up  with  a  convulsive  motion,  that  pro- 
pelled them  in  a  stream  to  a  great  distance,  and  in  some  instances 
all  over  the  clothes  of  the  bystanders." 

Sec.  rV. — BoweU;  Abdomen;  JSpigattrium.  The  bowels  are 
generally  costive;  at  least  there  is  rarely  any  tendency  to  diar- 
rhoea. The  only  striking  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  dis- 
charges consists  in  their  brownish  or  black  color.  This  symp- 
tom, like  the  black  vomit,  is  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fatal  cases ;  it  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  but  on  an 
average  a  little  earlier  than  the  black  vomit.  It  depends  upon 
the  same  cause.  It  occurs  also  in  cases  which  terminate  in  reco- 
Tcry,  but  in  a  much  smaller  proportion.^ 

Colicky  pains  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases,  and  during  a  limited  period  of  time. 

'  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  toI.  i  p.  299.  *  Ibid.,  p.  420. 

*  Louis  on  YeUow  Ferer,  p.  229,  et  t0q. 
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Thej  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  cathartic  medicines;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Louisy  their  commencement  often  coincides  with  the 
appearance  of  the  brown  and  black  stools.  The  shape  and  feel 
of  the  abdomen  are  nearly  always  nattural,  through  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease. 

Epigastric  tenderness  and  distress  are  frequently  but  not  con- 
stantly present.  They  occur  at  all  periods  of  the  disease.  They 
are  sometimes  severe,  but  more  generally  moderate.^  Dr.  Lewis, 
of  Mobile,  and  Dr.  John  Harrison,  of  New  Orleans,  both  speak 
of  an  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  occurring  chiefly 
towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases.  Dr.  Harrison  says:  "The 
slightest  attempt  to  press  upon  the  parts  is  resisted  by  the  patient 
with  all  the  expressions  of  intense  agony  and  horror."  The  same 
symptom  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Rush :  "  The  stomach,  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  was  affected  with  a  burning  or  spasmo- 
dic pain  of  the  most  distressing  nature.  It  produced,  in  some 
cases,  great  anguish  of  body  and  mind.  In  others,  it  produced 
cries  and  shrieks,  which  were  often  heard  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  streets  to  where  the  patient  lay."*  Bally,  and  many 
others,  mention  the  same  symptoms.^  According  to  Dr.  Rush, 
flatulence  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  constant  and  in  many  cases 
a  very  distressing  symptom. 

Sec.  V. —  Urine.  The  urine  seems  to  be,  generally,  but  slightly 
or  not  at  all  changed;  at  any  rate,  its  alterations  are  accidental^ 
and  in  no  way  characteristic  of  the  disease.  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  precisely  how  large,  I  am  unable  to  say,  the 
renal  secretion  is  wholly  suspended.  This  is  more  frequent  in 
fatal  cases  than  in  others,  although  it  is  not  entirely  confined  to 
them.^  Bally  says  that,  in  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
nrine  vi  very  various  in  its  appearance ;  sometimes  yellow,  some- 
times red  or  bloody,  sometimes  brown,  black,  fetid,  and  so  on.' 

*  Louis  on  TeUow  FoTer,  p.  212,  et  seq, 

*  Rush's  Med.  Inq.,  toL  iii.  p.  66. 

»  Du  Typhus  d'Amerique.     Par  Vp.  Bally,  p.  217. 

4  Louis  on  YeUow  Fever,  p.  286,  et  teq. 

»  Du  Typhus  d'Amerique.    Par  Vp.  Bally,  p.  244. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

OEBEBBO-SPINAL,  OR  NERVOUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — SeaddcTie^  and  otTier  local  pain^.  Pain  in  the  head 
is  almost  invariably  present ;  and  it  is  nearly  always  the  first,  or 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  formal  access  of  the  disease.  It  is 
sometimes  slight  and  at  others  moderate;  but  more  generally,  it 
is  acute  and  violent.  It  is  frequently  felt  through  the  temples 
and  eyeballs.  In  a  few  cases  it  continues  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  but  in  most  instances  it  subsides  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  Pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and 
limbs  are  equally  constant  and  equally  severe;  occurring  usually 
with  the  headache,  or  immediately  following  it,  and  subsiding  in 
most  cases  with  the  latter.  In  some  instances  there  are  violent 
pains  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Dr.  Rush  says:  "  The  back 
sufiered  very  much  in  this  disease.  The  stoutest  men  complained 
and  even  groaned  under  it.  The  sympathy  of  friends  with  the 
distresses  of  the  sick  extended  to  a  small  part  of  their  misery, 
when  it  did  not  include  their  sufierings  from  pain.  One  of  the 
dearest  friends  I  ever  lost  by  death  declared,  in  the  height  of  her 
illness,  that  no  one  knew  the  pains  of  a  yellow  fever,  but  those 
who  felt  them."*  Bally  speaks  particularly  of  the  atrocious  pain 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  Vhich  accompanies  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance.'  Dr.  Lewis  says 
that  females  suffer  very  little  from  pain  in  the  head,  while  it 
is  usually  very  severe  in  the  back  and  hips ;  and  that  some 
mothers  complain  of  these  pains  as  worse  than  those  of  parturi- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  acute  local  pains,  which  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  the  subsequent  stages 
of  many  cases  are  marked  by  an  indefinite  feeling  of  extreme 
restlessness,  wretchedness,  and  distress,  often  manifesting  itself 
in  fits  or  paroxysms,  with  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  compara- 
tive ease.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  reporting  a  fatal  case,  has  the  following: 
^^  Being  asked  why  he  was  so  restless,  he  replies  that  he  is  not 
restless,  neither  does  he  feel  very  sick ;  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
slow,  methodical  manner,  somewhat  peculiar  to  this  disease,  he 

>  Rush's  Med.  Inq.,  toL  ill  p.  66. 

«  Du  Typhos  d'Amerique.    Par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  226. 
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removes  the  pillow  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  places  his 
head  upon  it,  with  the  same  care  and  caution  as  though  it  were  a 
piece  of  glass.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  the  same  pre- 
parations are  being  duly  made  for  a  change  of  position."^  This 
paroxysmal  restlessness  attends  the  second  and  third  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  constitutes  one  of  its  most  constant  and  striking 
features.  "  Jactitation,"  says  Dr.  Gillkrest,  "  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  and  more  severe  in  degree,  than  in  any  other  disease, 
spasmodic  cholera  not  excepted ;  the  patient  tosses  his  head  and 
limbs  about  incessantly,  unable  to  procure  sleep  in  any  position, 
or  relief  from  the  feeling  of  distress  by  which  he  is  oppressed."* 
Dizziness  and  giddiness  are  rarely  mentioned  by  writers  on 
yellow  fever. 

Sec.  n. — State  of  the  Mind.  Delirium  is  rarely  present,  ex- 
cepting for  a  short  period,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or 
two  preceding  death  ;  it  is  very  rarely  wild  and  violent,  and  in 
many  cases  the  mind  remains  clear  quite  to  the  close  of  life. 
"In  no  other  grave  malady,"  says  Bally,  "do  the  intellectual 
faculties  maintain  themselves  with  such  entire  integrity  as  in  this ; 
it  is  a  singular  phenomenon — ^that  of  the  presence  of  mind  pre- 
served to  the  last  instant  of  life."^ 

Dr.  Barrington  says  there  is  often  an  inclination  to  sing ;  Dr. 
Lewis  says  the  delirium  consists  in  joking,  singing,  or  i^le  chit- 
chat;  and  Dr.  Harrison  speaks  of  the  little  tricks  of  the  patients, 
the  kind  of  perverse  pleasure  which  they  manifest  in  thwarting 
the  designs  of  their  nurses  and  physicians,  and  their  great  delight 
at  the  success  of  their  schemes,  as  characteristic  rather  of  a  spe- 
cies of  insanity,  than  febrile  delirium. 

The  kind  of  stolid  indifference  of  patients  in  this  disease  has 
often  been  noticed.  The  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
Journal  say :  "  It  is  remarkable  to  witness  the  indifference  with 
which  the  victims  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Charity  Hospital  seem  to 
view  death.  The  large  congregation  of  sick  and  dying  seems  to 
render  them  familiar  with  his  face,  and  to  rob  him  of  more  than 
half  his  terrors.  After  entering  the  hospital,  and  witnessing  the 
dying  struggles  of  some  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  fellow-sufferers, 

"  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  toI.  L  p.  296. 

«  Cyc.  Prac.  Med.,  toI.  it  p.  270. 

»  Du  Typhus  d'Amerique.    Par  Vr.  BaUy,  p.  211. 
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they  meet  their  fate  with  composure,  and  quietly  resign  a  life 
which,  perhaps,  to  many  of  them,  had  presented  naught  hut  a 
yaried  scene  of  toil  and  care.'**  Dr.  Rush,  and  Dr.  Lewis,  of 
Mobile,  speak  of  occasional  cases,  not  attended  with  delirium, 
in  which  the  patients  after  recovery  retain  no  recollection  of 
what  took  place  during  their  illness. 

Coma  is  an  uncommon  symptom ;  but  sometimes  grave  cases 
are  marked  by  different  degrees  of  drowsiness  and  stupor.  The 
sleep  is  generally  disturbed,  and  the  patients  often  harassed  by 
distressing  dreams. 

Sec.  in. — Physiognomy.  The  appearance  of  the  face,  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  have  always  been  particularly 
noticed  by  observers  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Rush  says :  "  Upon 
entering  a  sick  room,  where  a  patient  was  confined  by  this  fever, 
the  first  thing  that  struck  the  eye  of  a  physician  was  the  counte- 
nance. It  was  as  much  unlike  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
common  bilious  fever,  as  the  face  of  a  wild  is  unlike  the  face  of  a 
mild  domestic  animal.  The  eyes  were  sad,  watery,  and  so  in- 
flamed, in  some  cases,  as  to  resemble  two  balls  of  fire.  Some- 
times, they  had  a  most  brilliant  or  ferocious  appearance.  The 
face  was  suffused  with  blood,  or  of  a  dusky  color,  and  the  whole 
countenance  was  downcast  and  clouded."'  Mr.  Pym  says,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  face,  but  that  those 
wishing  to  form  an  idea  of  it  may  see  what  he  calls  its  fac-simile 
in  the  countenance  of  any  person  with  a  florid  complexion,  dur- 
ing the  burning  of  spirit  of  wine  and  salt,  in  a  dark  room,  as  is 
practised  in  the  game  of  Snap  Dragon  during  the  Christmas  Gam- 
bols.* Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says  :  "  The  physiognomy  of  the 
disease  is  striking  and  peculiar.  I  have  not  noticed,  however, 
any  of  that  wild,  ferocious  expression  of  eye  and  features  which 
is  spoken  of  by  many  writers.  There  is  usually  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  appear  amiable  and  indifferent,  seldom 
becoming  peevish,  or  losing  temper.  The  expression  of  which 
I  am  speaking  is,  in  many  cases,  stamped  upon  the  brow  at  an 
early  period  ;  and,  ^  once  enthroned,'  no  effort  of  the  patient  can 
disturb  its  reign ; — ^he  may  smile  and  laugh,  but  he  cannot  chase 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  toL  L  p.  77. 

t  Bosh's  Med.  Inq.,  toL  iU.  p.  62.  *  Vjm  open  Bulam  Ferer,  p.  5. 
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it  away ;  there  it  still  sits,  mocking  the  assumed  gajet  j  and  levity 
of  its  victim.  Even  the  cradle  is  not  exempt  from  its  visitations ; 
within  the  last  hour,  I  have  seen  a  child,  but  fifteen  months  old, 
over  whose  brow  this  mysterious  fiend  has  spread  its  gloomy 
mantle,  giving  to  the  little  patient  a  dejected,  cheerless,  and 
earnest  look,  ill  suited  to  its  infant  face."^ 

Dr.  John  Wilson,  in  a  report  of  a  case  of  what  he  calls  ap<h 
plecttc  congestive  yellow  fever,  speaks  of  a  peculiar  smile  seen  at 
times  on  the  patient's  face,  and  then  adds,  in  a  note :  '^  It  would 
be  difficult  to  give  a  just  notion  of  this  peculiar  smile  to  a  person 
who  has  not  seen  it.  Unlike  the  smile  of  health  and  happiness, 
it  is  confined  to  the  mouth ;  the  face  generally,  and  the  eye  in 
particular,  having  no  share  in  its  expression,  but  rather  counter- 
acting or  contradicting  it,  by  their  fixedness  and  despondency : 
neither  has  it  any  of  the  hideousness  and  distortion  of  the  ristu 
Sardonicus.  It  is  a  quiet,  transient,  smiling  movement  of  the 
lips  alone,  melancholy  in  itself,  and  by  contrast  with  the  general 
aspect ;  and  rendered  more  melancholy,  by  being  associated  with 
apprehensions  of  a  fatal  issue ;  for  in  my  observation  it  has  always 
been  the  forerunner  of  death."* 

The  redness  and  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  so  striking  in  this  dis- 
ease, and  noticed  by  nearly  all  writers,  have  been  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Louis.  He  found  them  in  all  cases,  the  mild  as  well 
as  the  severe  ;  and  they  were  generally  present  at  the  conunence- 
ment  of,  or  early  in,  the  disease.  In  cases  terminating  fatally, 
the  redness  of  the  eyes  sometimes  continues  undiminished  to  the 
close  of  life ;  more  generally  it  becomes  less  intense,  or  disap- 
pears, before  death.  In  cases  terminating  in  recovery,  it  disap- 
pears with  convalescence  and  the  patient's  restoration  to  health. 
In  most  instances,  the  redness  had  a  double  character — a  uniform, 
delicate  rose  tint,  as  if  put  on  with  a  brush,  and  a  more  or  less 
marked  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva.  ^'  In  the  cases 
where  the  redness  had  not  disappeared  at  the  time  the  yellowness 
came  on,  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  red  in  the  sclerotic  was  very 
remarkable.  The  eyes  were  usually  more  or  less  glistening,  moist 
and  suffused,  frequently  sensible  to  the  light,  but  rarely  what  may 
be  called  painful.'**     Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says:  "There  is  some* 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journ.,  toL  L  p.  299. 

•  Memoirs  of  the  West  Indim  FeTer,  p.  67. 
»  Louia  on  Yellow  Ferer,  p.  200. 
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thing  very  peculiar  in  the  countenance  of  those  who  are  seized 
with  this  fever,  descemible  from  the  beginning,  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  see  it.  This  appearance  consists  in  a  yellow  or 
dingy  flushing  or  fulness  of  the  face  and  neck,  particularly  about 
the  parotid  glands,  where  the  yellow  color  of  the  skin  is  commonly 
first  perceiyed.  There  is  also  in  the  eye  and  muscles  of  the 
countenance  a  remarkable  expression  of  dejection  and  distress."^ 

Sec.  rV. — Strength  ;  Muscles  ;  Senses.  In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  loss  or  prostration  of  muscular 
strength.  Sometimes,  and  especially  when  there  is  much  hemor- 
rhage, this  may  be  extreme ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  only  mo- 
derate, and,  in  many  instances,  it  is  absent  to  a  very  striking 
degree.  Dr.  Rush  says :  ^^  Patients  in  the  close  of  the  disease 
often  rose  from  their  beds,  walked  across  their  rooms,  or  came 
down  stairs,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  in  perfect 
health.  I  lost  a  patient  in  whom  this  state  of  morbid  strength 
occurred  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  stood  up  before  his  glass  and 
shaved  himself  on  the  day  upon  which  he  died."^  These  are 
called  walking  cases  by  the  physicians  of  our  Southern  cities.* 
Although  they  are  exceedingly  grave  in  their  character,  almost 
always  terminating  fatally,  they  arc  not  generally  marked  by  the 
usual  symptoms  of  the  disease.  There  may  be  no  chill,  no  fever, 
no  local  pain ;  and  the  tongue,  pulse,  and  skin  are  nearly  natu- 
ral. These  singular  latent  cases  are  noticed  also  by  Louis.  ^^It 
is  under  this  form  of  the  disease,''  he  says,  ^Hhat  patients  died 
without  taking  to  their  beds ;  onfoot^  as  it  was  expressed  by  their 
friends.  Thus,  Dr.  Mathias,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  four  or 
five  days,  experienced  no  other  symptoms  but  severe  pains  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  a  suppression  of  urine.  He  had  no  nau- 
sea ;  he  did  not  vomit.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease ;  he  noticed  the  continuance  of  the 
suppression  of  urine,  dictated  three  or  four  letters  to  a  friend, 
begged  him  to  write  rapidly  the  last,  so  that  he  might  sign  it, 
then  devoted  a  little  time  to  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  this 
friend,  and  soon  after,  unable  to  speak,  he  thanked  the  friend 

*  Obf.  Difl.  Seamen,  p.  400.  *  Rash's  Med.  Inq.,  toI.  iii.  p.  64. 

*  This  term  is  said  to  hare  been  first  appUed  to  these  cases  by  Professor  Cald- 
well, now  of  LooisriUe,  Kentucky. 
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by  a  sign,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  dead."*  "  I  have 
known  a  man,"  says  Dr.  John  Wilson, "  in  cases  like  these,  ordered 
to  do  his  duty,  because  the  surgeon  could  not  perceive  mtich  the 
matter  with  him  ;  he  continued  to  do  his  duty,  after  a  fashion,  for 
nearly  two  days,  when  the  eruption  of  hlaek  vomit  gave  irresisti- 
ble and  mortifying  evidence  that  the  man  was  no  impostor."* 
Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  are  of  rare  occurrence ; 
excepting,  however,  those  of  the  diaphragm,  constituting  hiccough. 
This  is  a  frequent  and  very  sure  precursor  of  death. 

The  senses  are  generally  free  from  any  considerable  disturb- 
ance. Slight  intolerance  of  light  is  not  unfrequently  present. 
The  hearing  is  unimpaired,  and  there  is  not  often  any  ringing  in 
the  ears. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Color  of  the  Skin.  Yellowness  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  almost  always  present  in  fatal  cases;  occasionally  it  is 
wanting.  Sometimes  it  appears  early  in  the  disease,  but  in  most 
instances  not  till  about  the  middle  period,  or  later.  The  yellow- 
ness is  often  deeper  on  the  chest  than  upon  other  parts  of  the 
body;  and  it  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  vivid  red- 
ness and  injection  of  the  integuments.  It  usually  shows  itself 
first  on  the  conjunctiva,  and  round  the  border  of  the  chin,  then 
extending  to  the  chest,  and  afterwards  over  the  body.  In  mild 
cases,  and  in  those  terminating  in  recovery,  this  symptom  is  very 
frequently  absent.  Dr.  Bancroft  says:  "  The  yellowness  is  some- 
times of  a  dingy  or  brownish  hue,  sometimes  of  a  pale  lemon, 
and  at  others  of  a  full  orange  color."*  Dr.  Gillkrest  says  the 
yellowness  may  be  partial  or  general,  and  may  vary  from  the 
light  lemon  color  to  deep  ochre  yellow.*  Dr.  John  Wilson  says 
the  discoloration  of  the  skin  differs  in  the  two  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease— the  inflammatory  and  the  eongestive.  "In  the  former, 
the  skin  is  yellow,  of  different  shades  in  different  instances. 
Sometimes  it  is  light,  sometimes  dark ;  sometimes  it  is  of  the  color 

•  Louis  on  Yellow  FoTcr,  p.  170.    «  Memoirs  of  the  West  Indian  Feyer,  p.  16. 
»  Bancroft's  Essay,  p.  84.  «  Cyc.  Prac.  Med,  toL  ii  p.  278. 
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of  an  unripe  lime,  sometimes  of  a  mellow  orange;  varying  con- 
stantly, and  being  scarcely  the  same,  in  every  respect,  in  any 
two  cases:  still,  it  is  yellow,  and  would  be  instantly  pronounced 
60  by  all  obseryers ;  though  in  endeavoring  to  describe  its  exact 
tinge  different  words  would  be  employed  by  different  persons, 
sometimes  inappropriate  ones,  and  erroneous  opinions  would 
thence  be  formed.  *  *  *  In  the  congestive  form,  the  skin  is  (fig- 
eolaredj  but  does  not  become  yellow.  Its  color  is  not  like  that 
of  an  icteric  patient;  it  may  rather  be  called  petechial,  as  it 
resembles  though  it  is  not  exactly  like  the  skin  of  persons  in  the 
last  stage  of  what  is  called  putrid  fever.  From  the  first,  the 
skin  loses  its  proper  lustre.  It  becomes  blanched,  or  lurid ;  and 
as  the  disease  advances,  livid  and  black  patches  of  various  sizes 
are  observed  on  the  breast,  back,  hips,  scrotum,  and  extremities. 
They  pervade  the  surface,  but  are  most  numerous  generally  on 
the  trunk.  About  their  margins  there  is  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
hue,  either  of  them  indistinct,  and  what  is  called  dirty.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  aspect  of  the  skin  accurately  and  intelli- 
gibly ;  but  by  comparing  it  with  a  familiar  object  which  it  very 
closely  resembles,  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  its  peculiarities  will 
be  obtained.  When  yellow  leather  gloves  are  worn  on  horse- 
back, in  rainy  weather,  and  the  glove  of  the  bridle  hand  is  tho- 
roughly wet,  the  palm  part  of  it  exhibits  a  very  just  likeness  of 
what  I  have  attempted  to  delineate — turbid  white,  and  livid  or 
black,  intermixed  with  imperfect  margins  of  yellow  and  green,  or 
a  hue  in  which  yellow  and  green  are  blended,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  predominates.  This  appearance  of  the  skin  in  the 
congestive  form,  and  the  yellowness  which  I  have  appropriated  to 
the  inflammatory,  I  am  persuaded,  are  characteristic  of  each  re- 
spectively ;  but  I  am  not  from  my  experience  justified  in  saying 
they  are  so  absolutely,  and  without  any  exception."^ 

Sbc.  n. — HemorrKageM.  Nearly  all  writers  upon  yellow  fever 
speak  of  the  frequency  of  hemorrhages  from  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Dr.  Rush,  after  mentioning  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  from  the  uterus,  in  the  early  period 
of  the  fever,  says :  "  As  the  disease  advanced  the  discharges  of' 
blood  became  more  universal.     They  occurred  from  the  gums, 

>  Mamoin  of  the  West  Indian  Ferer,  p.  22. 
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ears,  stomach,  bowels,  and  urinary  passages.  Drops  of  blood 
issued  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  left  eye  of  Mr.  Josiah  Coates. 
Dr.  Woodhouse  attended  a  lady  who  bled  from  the  holes  in  her 
ears,  which  had  been  made  by  ear-rings.  Many  bled  from  the 
orifices  which  had  been  made  by  bleeding,  several  days  after  they 
appeared  to  have  been  healed.  These  last  hemorrhages  were  very 
troublesome,  and  in  some  cases  precipitated  death."'  Similar 
bleedings  are  spoken  of  by  other  writers,  from  blistered  surfaces, 
from  the  scrotum,  from  the  uterus,  from  mosquito-bites,  from  leech- 
bites,  and  so  on.  They  take  place  more  frequently  from  the  gums 
and  tongue  than  from  any  other  part  of  *the  body ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  these  last  are  occasioned,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  action  of  mercurials.  Hemorrhages  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  latter  stages  of  grave  cases,  than  under  other  circum- 
stances ;  and  they  seem  to  be  more  general  in  some  seasons  and 
places  than  others.  By  many  pathologists,  the  matter  of  black 
vomit,  and  of  the  black  stools,  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of  a 
true  hemorrhage  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface. 

Sec.  III. — CheBt.  The  symptoms  connected  with  the  lungs 
are  quite  unimportant  and  accidental.  There  is  no  cough,  and 
there  are  no  morbid  rhonchi.  The  breathing  in  the  late  stages  of 
grave  and  fatal  cases  is  not  unfrequently  more  or  less  deep,  and 
sighing.  I  do  not  know  that  the  action  of  the  heart  has  been 
particularly  studied. 

*  Eoflb's  Me<L  Inq.,  vol  ill  p  57. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANATOMICAL  LESIONS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
LESIONS  OF  THB  LUNGS,  HEART,  AND  BLOOD. 

Sec.  I. — Lungs.  The  condition  of  these  organs,  so  far  as  I 
Imow,  has  been  particularly  and  carefully  studied  only  by  Louis 
and  Trousseau;  and  in  fifteen  cases  they  found  them  the  seat  of 
lesions  which  seem  to  have  been  very  rarely  met  with  in  any 
other  disease.  These  lesions  consisted  of  black  spots  of  from  two 
to  five  lines  in  diameter,  or  of  masses  of  the  same  color  more  or 
less  impermeable  to  the  air.  The  spots  were  found  in  nine  sub- 
jects. In  a  few  cases  they  were  of  a  crimson  hue,  but  gene- 
rally they  were  brown  or  black.  They  were  more  or  less  crowd- 
ed together,  occupying  a  space  of  variable  extent  on  the  surface 
or  in  the  interior  of  the  lung ;  in  some  cases,  they  were  found 
only  in  the  lower  lobe.  The  density  of  the  tissue  which  was  the 
seat  of  them  was  not  manifestly  increased,  except  in  two  cases ; 
this  increase  of  density  was  evidently  the  result  of  an  efiusion  of 
blood,  more  or  less  intimately  combined  with  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  '^  The  black  or  blackish  masses  existed  in  six  individuals ; 
their  consistence  was  greater  or  less;  they  contained  no  air;  they 
had  not  the  granulated  aspect  of  hepatized  lung;  they  presented 
but  slight  traces  of  organization,  so  that  merely  some  cellular 
fibres  irregularly  disposed  could  be  distinguished  in  them. 
Usually,  they  could  be  easily  broken  down;  in  some  cases,  also, 
they  yielded  by  pressure  the  blood  of  which  they  were  almost 
entirely  composed,  and  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  remained 
apparently  of  its  natural  consistence.  In  one  case  it  was  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  blood  by  a  gradual  and  moderate  pressure, 
and  here  the  tumor  or  mass  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  had  more 
cohesion  than  the  parts  in  the  second  degree  of  pneumonia,  and 
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less  than  the  parts  in  the  state  which  the  illustrious  Laennec  has 
designated  as  puknonary  apoplexy.  The  same  was  true  in 
another  subject,  in  whose  lungs  were  found  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  tumors  of  this  same  character,  though  of  a  little  different 
aspect,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  thyroid  gland.  Their 
structure  was  apparently  homogeneous,  quite  friable,  and  as  in 
the  other  cases,  there  was  no  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  pulmonary  tissue."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  this 
lesion  of  the  lungs  that  was  noticed  by  Arejula  at  Cadiz  in  1800. 
He  says :  ^^  On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  lungs 
appeared  speckled  mth  black  and  gangrenous  spotSy  which  were 
particularly  observed  in  those  bodies  in  which  the  disease  had 
assumed  the  most  malignant  form.*  Mr.  M*Colme  says:  "  The 
lungs  were  often  blackish  next  the  pleura,  and  interspersed  in 
many  places  with  large  livid  spots."*  Dr.  Devfeze  seems  to  have 
studied  the  anatomical  lesions  of  yellow  fever,  during  the  Phila- 
delphia epidemic  of  1793,  with  more  zeal  and  carefulness  than 
any  other  physician.  He  does  not  state  the  number  of  his  autop- 
sies, but  he  reports  in  detail  eight  examinations  which  he  made 
at  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital.  The  lungs,  he  says,  were  sometimes 
found  healthy ;  but  more  frequently  they  were  flabby,  covered 
with  black  spotSj  engorged  with  blood  of  the  same  color,  and  so 
on.  He  quotes  other  observers  who  had  noticed  black  and  gem- 
grenous  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.'  0*Halloran  did  not 
notice  any  special  alteration  of  these  organs.  Louis  and  Trous- 
seau found,  in  several  cases,  a  livid  color  of  the  air-passages, 
more  or  less  vivid,  occupying  the  mucous  and  the  sub-mucous 
cellular  tissue.  Other  lesions  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence.* 

Sec.  II. — Heart.  Louis  and  Trousseau  found  the  heart  soft  or 
flabby,  or  both  soft  and  flabby,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases.  Other  changes  in  this  organ,  and  in  the  aorta,  are  acci- 
dental merely,  and  such  as  are  frequently  found  after  death  from 
acute  disease.  Devize  found  the  heart  flabby,  pale,  and  very 
soft.' 

1  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  68.    *  Hunter's  Dis.  of  Army,  p.  161. 

*  Traits  de  la  Pierre  Jsone.     Par  Jean  DeT^ie,  p.  62. 

4  Loois  on  Yellow  Ferer,  p.  68,  et  Meq,        •  Bvah's  Hed.  Inq.,  toL  iiL  p.  92. 
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Sec.  ni. — Blood.  The  blood  found  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  large  vessels,  after  death,  seems  to  be  very 
generally  changed  from  its  natural  condition.  This  change  was 
noticed  by  the  older  observers;  and  it  has  been  more  particu- 
larly studied  in  our  own  time.  Dr.  Physick  and  Dr,  Cathrall 
say :  '^  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  veins  is  fluid,  similar  in  its 
consistence  to  the  blood  of  persons  who  have  been  hanged,  or 
destroyed  by  electricity.*  Hillary  speaks  particularly  and  re- 
peatedly of  the  state  of  the  blood.  ^^  Even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,"  he  says,  ^^  it  is  often  of  an  exceeding  florid  red  color, 
much  rarefied  and  thin,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  sizi- 
ness ;  and  the  crassamentum,  when  it  has  stood  till  it  is  cold,  will 
scarce  cohere,  but  fluctuates."*  Louis  and  Trousseau  found  the 
blood  generally  either  liquid  only,  or  liquid  and  clotted ;  the  clots 
being  black,  or  yellow,  and  fibrinous.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile, 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  blood  in  the  cases 
examined  by  him,  in  1843  and  1844.  "  This  was  found  dark 
and  fluid  in  every  case  where  the  bodies  were  opened.  Minute 
observations  were  not  made,  in  all  the  cases,  but  in  about  one- 
half,  the  blood  was  collected  by  thrusting  a  trocar  into  the  right 
auricle,  and  drawing  it  off'  into  clean  quinine  bottles.  It  was  so 
fluid,  and  was  accumulated  in  such  quantity  in  the  auricle  and 
veins  connected  with  it,  that,  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  death,  it 
would  run  freely  through  the  canula,  to  the  amount  of  a  pint  or 
more.  When  set  aside,  it  coagulated  at  intervals,  varying  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  to  thirty-six  hours ;  the  clots  were  soft, 
grumous,  easily  broken  down,  showing  a  great  deficiency  of 
fibrine,  and  corresponding  with  Andral's  description  of  the  blood 
in  the  other  pyrexiae.  In  one  case,  it  did  not  coagulate  at  all, 
but  presented  a  true  state  of  dissolution."*  Dr.  Harrison  says 
it  requires  a  much  longer  time  for  the  blood  to  coagulate  than  in 
other  diseases,  and  that  the  coagulum  is  large  and  soft ;  he  adds, 
that  it  rarely  presents  the  buffy  coat  when  drawn  from  the  arm, 
and  that  he  has  never  seen  it  cupped.* 

•  Rush's  Med.  Inq.,  toI.  ui.  p.  92.  «  Rush's  HUlary,  p.  108. 

•  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1845. 

«  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  toI.  ii.  p.  140. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

LESIONS  OP  THE  CEEEBRO-S PINAL  APPARATUS. 

There  are  no  alterations  of  this  apparatus,  excepting  such  as 
are  frequently  found  after  death  from  other  acute  diseases.  These 
are  moderate  effusions  of  serum  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue  and 
into  the  cavities  of  the  brain;  a  more  or  less  red,  or  violet,  or  lilac 
color  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  occasional  slight  injection  of 
the  medullary  portion  of  the  brain. 

ARTICLE  III. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS. 

Sec.  I. — Stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
more  or  less  altered  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.  Louis 
and  Trousseau  found  it  of  natural  thickness,  consistency,  and 
aspect,  with  the  exception  only  of  slight  changes  of  color  in  five, 
of  twenty-three  cases;  in  the  remainder  it  presented  evident 
traces  of  previous  inflammation.  Its  color  was  quite  natural  in 
only  three  cases ;  in  several  it  was  more  or  less  deeply  red,  some- 
times over  its  whole  surface,  and  at  others  only  over  circumscribed 
portions ;  in  eight  cases,  instead  of  a  red  color,  there  was  an  orange, 
or  a  slight  rose  tint,  or  a  color  of  onion  parings,  varying  in  ex- 
tent ;  in  two  cases  there  was  a  ruddy  or  bistre  hue,  and  in  two 
others  the  membrane  was  greenish  or  yellowish.  The  thickness 
of  the  membrane  was  natural  in  half  the  cases  ;  in  the  other  half 
the  thickness  was  increased ;  in  some  universally,  and  in  others 
partially.  Its  consistence  was  natural  in  only  two  subjects,  in 
all  the  rest  it  was  more  or  less  diminished.  The  softening  was 
general  but  moderate  in  five  ;  partial  and  but  rarely  to  a  remark- 
able degree  in  the  others,  so  that  in  no  region,  not  even  in  the 
great  cul-de-sacy  was  the  membrane  reduced  to  the  consistence 
of  mucus.  Well  marked  and  more  or  less  extensive  mamellorui- 
tion  was  found  in  two-thirds  of  the  subjects  ;  and  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  this  lesion  was  always  accompanied  by  thickening, 
or  softening  of  the  membrane,  or  by  both,  and  by  alterations  of 
its  color.  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  has  published  a  history  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  abdominal  organs  in  seven  cases  of  yellow  fever, 
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occurring  in  Galveston,  Texas,  in  1839.  He  found  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  whitish  pearl  color,  much  thick- 
ened and  softened.  In  four  cases,  these  lesions  were  limited  to 
certain  portions  of  the  membrane,  while  the  remaining  portion, 
in  the  cardiac  extremity,  was  the  seat  of  a  very  intense,  uniform, 
red  injection,  but  was  neither  thickened  nor  softened.^  Subse- 
quent observations,  by  other  physicians,  have  led  to  the  same 
general  results,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach.  Dr. 
Josiah  G.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  sixteen  cases,  examined  in  1848 
and  1844,  found  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  free  from  any 
appreciable  change  in  seven  ;  in  the  remaining  nine  it  was  more 
or  less  reddened,  softened,  thickened,  and  mamellonated.* 

The  contenti  of  the  stomach  are  thus  minutely  and  particularly 
described  by  Louis.  In  four  subjects,  the  stomach  contained 
only  a  small  quantity  of  flocculent  mucus,  or  a  little  grayish, 
yellowish,  or  dark-colored  liquid ;  in  all  the  others,  eighteen  in 
number,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  red,  more  or  less  in- 
clining to  black.  This  red  or  black  matter  varied  in  quantity, 
from  four  to  twenty  ounces ;  and  its  quantity  was  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  red  color ;  the  mean  quantity  where  the  color 
was  bright  red  being  nine  ounces,  and  fourteen  ounces  where  it 
was  entirely  black.  The  consistence  of  the  red  and  the  black 
matter  was  about  the  same;  in  some  it  was  quite  liquid,  in  others 
it  was  like  porridge.  It  separated  on  standing  into  two  portions; 
the  upper  more  liquid  than  the  lower,  and  of  a  bistre  color;  the 
lower  less  abundant,  and  formed  as  it  were  of  blackish  parcels.' 
This  matter  of  black  vomit  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  derived 
principally  from  the  liver,  and  to  consist  of  vitiated  bile,  mixed 
with  the  fluids  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  Rush  says  that  he  at  one 
time  believed  this  matter  to  consist  of  vitiated  bile,  but  that  sub- 
sequent dissections  by  Dr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Physick,  convinced 
him  that  it  was  derived  from  the  stomach ;  although  I  find  in  the 
report  of  the  dissections,  made  by  Dr.  Physick  and  Dr.  Gathrall, 
and  quoted  by  Dr.  Rush,  the  black  liquor  found  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  referred  to  an  altered  secretion  from  the  liver. 
This  opinion  is  now,  I  think,  generally  if  not  universally  aban- 
doned ;  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  matter  of  black 

I  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  ScL,  Feb.  1840.  >  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 

•  Louis  on  YcUow  Ferer,  p.  79,  e(  teq, 
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Tomit  eansiits  of  bloody  mixed  with  the  fluid  iecretiofu  of  the 
itomachy  and  derived  directly  from  the  mueouB  membrane.    Dr. 
Nott,  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  have  made  some  interest- 
ing experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  this 
substance.     Dr.  Nott  believes  it  to  consist  of  blood,  exhaled  in 
its  natural  state  from  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  even  the  bladder,  and  changed  black  bj  the  secretions  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact ;  this  chemical  change  being  produced 
by  one  or  more  acids.     He  says  that  the  matter  of  black  vomit  is 
always  acid,  turning  litmus  paper  red ;  and  he  supposes  that  the 
acrid  property  of  the  liquid  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  these 
acids.     Dr.  Nott  found,  further,  that  the  matter  of  black  vomit 
can  be  very  exactly  imitated,  by  adding  to  a  few  drachms  of  blood 
four  or  five  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  a  little  gum  water,  or  flax- 
seed tea,  to  represent  the  mucus  of  the  stomach.     No  one  c&n 
distinguish,  he  says,  the  artificial  from  the  natural  black  vomit; 
although  he  admits  that  the  small  cofifee-grounds   coagola  are 
more  difficult  to  imitate.     A  very,  small  quantity  of  blood,  he 
thinks,  oozing  gradually  in  a  minutely  divided  form,  and  ming- 
ling slowly  with  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  Ae 
stomach  and  bowels,  will  make  a  large  quantity  of  black  vomit' 
The  opinion  that  the  coloring  matter  of  black  vomit  consists  of 
blood,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  instances,  pnre 
blood  is  found  in  the  stomach.     It  is  probable  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  this  matter  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  stomach,  and  not  from  that  of  the  intestines;  although 
the  observations  of  Louis  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  furnished  by  the  latter.     It  is  important  that  a 
single  additional  remark  should  be  made  here.    We  have  no  right 
to   assume   that   the   appreciable  inflammatory  lesions  of  the 
stomach  are  the  essential  cause  and  condition  of  the  presence  of 
the  matter  of  black  vomit;  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  latter  is  not  unfrequently  found  where  the  former  do  not 
exist.     All  that  we  can  do  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
is  to  refer  the  productions  of  this  substance  to  some  special  bat 
unascertained  pathological   action  or  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  fluids  of  th^  body;  or,  as  is 
more  probably  true,  of  both ;  the  inflammatory  lesions  of  the 

>  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  SoL,  April,  1845. 
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gastric  mucous  membrane  being  also  one  of  the  results  and  com- 
plications of  this  same  action  or  condition.^ 

As  to  the  ncUure  of  these  lesions  of  the  stomach,  it  seems  to  me 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Where  they  are  well  marked, 
and  especially  where  the  membrane  is  reddened,  softened,  and 
mamellonated,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  them  the  result  of  in- 
flammation. If  we  refuse  to  do  this,  merely  because  some  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  simple  acute  gastritis  are  wanting,  there 
is  at  once  an  end  to  all  rational  or  positive  conclusions.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  inflammation  of  the  gas- 
tric mucous  surface  is  a  peculiar  or  specific  inflammation ;  it  is 
in  some  way  modified  by  the  general  disease ;  it  derives  from  the 
latter  some  special  and  unknown  element,  which  does  not  exist 
in  other  forms  of  gastritis,  whether  these  latter  are  primary  or 
secondary. 

Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  concludes  from  his  observations,  that  the 
softened,  thickened,  and  mamellonated  condition  of  the  membrane 
is  always  preceded  by  an  intense  sanguineous  engorgement,  dif- 
fering in  its  nature  from  inflammation,  and  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  matter  of  black  vomit,  and  the  lesions  of  the  mem- 
brane which  it  precedes.* 

Ulceration  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  regard  to  the  volume 
of  the  stomach  there  is  nothing  constant :  sometimes  it  is  con- 
tracted, sometimes  distended,  and  at  others  natural. 

Sec.  n. — Intestinei.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  in- 
testines is,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  quite  natural 

*  The  true  character  and  origin  of  the  matter  of  black  Tomit  were  clearly  stated 
a  long  time  ago.  Dr.  Bancroft  qaotes  Dr.  Henry  Warren,  who  wrote  on  the  yellow 
ferer  of  Barbadoes,  in  1740.  Dr.  Warren  says:  "I  ought  here  to  obserre,  that 
the  fatal  black  stools  and  vomitings  are  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  only  large  quan- 
tities of  black  bile  or  choler,  which  false  notion  seems  to  be  owing  to  thatfix^d 
unhappy  pr^udke  that  the  f  ever  is  purely  bilious.  But  let  any  one  only  dip  in  a  bit 
of  white  linen  cloth,  he  will  soon  be  undeceived,  and  convinced  that  scarce  any- 
thing but  mortified  blood  is  then  voided,  for  the  cloth  wiU  appear  tinged  of  a  deep 
bloody  red,  or  purple,  of  which  I  have  made  many  experiments." — Bancrofts 
.Kssayy  p.  28.  Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  John  Hunter,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  amongst 
others,  entertained  sijnilar  views.  Mr.  Pym  says  he  is  convinced  that  the  matter 
of  black  vomit  is  blood  in  a  dissolved  state,  poured  forth  from  the  small  vessels, 
abraded  by  the  separation  or  disease  of  the  viUoos  ooat,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
gmstric  fluid. 

<  Amer.  Joom.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1840. 
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thi^oughout  its  whole  extent ;  or  it  is  the  seat  only  of  slight  and 
unimportant  alterations.  Its  thickness  and  consistence  are  rarelj 
changed;  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there  are  patches  or 
sections  of  redness,  mostly  within  a  few  feet  of  the  coeeoxn. 
Redness,  softening,  and  thickening  of  the  lining  of  the  large 
intestine  are  more  frequent.  Louis  and  Trousseau  found  uni- 
yersal  softening  in  fourteen  of  twenty-three  cases.  The  latter 
lesions  are  probably  the  result  of  inflammation. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  usually  contains  the 
same  kind  of  reddish,  brownish,  or  blackish  matter  that  is  found 
in  the  stomach ;  and  the  same  substance  is  found  also  in  the  large 
intestine.'  It  is  thicker  and  more  consistent  especially  in  the 
large  intestine  than  it  is  in  the  stomach.  Pure  blood  has  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  been  found  both  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.     The  volume  of  the  intestines  is  not  often  altered. 

Louis  and  Trousseau  found  the  epidermis  which  lines  the 
oesophagus  perfect  in  only  five  cases;  in  all  the  others  it  was 
more  or  less  completely  destroyed.*  Dr.  Nott  of  Mobile  thinks 
it  probable  that  this  destruction  of  the  epidermis  of  the  oesopha- 
gus depends  upon  the  acid  acridness  of  the  matter  of  black 
vomit.^ 

Sec.  in. — lAver,  Since  the  publication  of  the  researches  of 
Louis  and  Trousseau  upon  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar,  in  1828, 
the  attention  of  pathologists  has  been  turned  particularly  to  the 
condition  of  the  liver  in  this  disease ;  and  the  result  of  subsequent 
observations  in  regard  to  the  state  of  this  organ  in  periodical,  or 
marsh  fevers,  has  imparted  to  the  subject  new  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  following,  I  believe,  is  a  full  and  fair  summary 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  this  question. 

Louis  and  Trousseau,  in  all  the  subjects  examined  by  them  at 
Oibraltar,  found  a  very  striking  and  uniform  change  in  the  color 
of  the  liver.  They  describerthe  liver  as  being  sometimes  of  the 
color  of  fresh  butter;  sometimes  of  a  straw  color;  sometimes 
of  the  color  of  coffee  and  milk;  sometimes  of  a,  yellowish  g%an 
color,  or  a  mustard  color,  and,  finally,  sometimes  of  an  orange  or 
pistachio  color,     "This  discoloration,"  they  s&y,  "was  not  the 

*  Amer.  Jourri.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1840. 
■  Louis  on  Yellow  Peyer,  p.  100,  et  seq, 
»  Nott  on  Path,  of  Yellow  Ferer. 
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same  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  liver;  more  marked  in 
the  left  than  in  the  right  lobe ;  it  was  also  more  uniform.  In  cases 
where  the  color  was  uniform  in  the  left  lobe,  there  was  in  the 
right  lobe  a  mixture  of  gum  yellow,  orange,  or  red  points,  larger 
or  smaller;  or  else  we  found  in  the  right  lobe  a  rose  tint,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  left  lobe.  The  cases  in  which  the  color  of 
the  liver  was  formed  by  the  mingling  of  different  colored  points 
were  rare;  and  this  disposition  was  somewhat  remarkable  in  one 
of  them,  where  the  liver  presented  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  green 
points.  This  change  of  color  extended  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  organ,  in  all  but  three  cases ;  in  these,  it  was  limited  to  the 
left  lobe,  or  to  the  left  and  a  part  of  the  right,  the  latter  preserving 
its  natural  color  throughout,  or  in  its  obtuse  edge  only." 

"With  the  discoloration  of  the  liver,  are  found  a  more  or  less 
marked  paleness^  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood,  so  that 
wherever  this  appearance  of  the  liver  was  well  marked,  the  sec- 
tions of  it  were  dry,  and  of  an  arid  appearance  in  the  left  lobe. 
This  appearance  reminded  us  at  first  of  the  greasy  transformation 
of  the  liver,  a  transformation  always  accompanied  by  a  softening, 
more  or  less  marked.  In  the  cases  now  under  consideration,  the 
cohesion  of  the  liver  was  not  at  all  diminished,  even  where  the 
organ  was  of  a  clear  coffee  and  milk  color,  or  of  a  straw  yellow, 
or  of  the  color  of  sole  leather."*  The  cohesion  of  the  liver,  and 
the  resistance  of  its  tissue  to  the  knife,  or  to  the  hand,  on  at- 
tempting to  break  it,  were  increased  in  five  cases,  and  diminished 
in  five  others. 

The  singular  change  in  the  color  of  the  liver,  thus  particularly 
and  specially  studied  by  Louis  and  Trousseau,  is  regarded  by  the 
former  as  the  characteristic  anatomical  lesion  of  yellow  fever — the 
only  lesion  constantly  found  aftef):  death  from  this  disease.  Louis's 
conclusion,  so  far  as  his  own  facts  are  concerned,  and  he  carries 
it  no  ftirther,  is  legitimate ;  but  these  facts  were  not  suflBciently 
numerous  and  various,  finally  and  definitively  to  determine  the 
question.  These  facts  were  gathered  in  a  single  locality,  and 
during  the  same  epidemic  season ;  and  although  analogies  drawn 
from  some  other  forms  of  fever,  and  especially  from  typhoid,  might 
8«em  to  favor  the  probability,  or  in  some  degree  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  this  lesion  of  the  liver  would  prove  to  be  constant 

•  Lonifl  on  TeUow  Fever,  p.  117,  el  uq. 
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and  eharacteristic,  still,  such  analogies  are  never  to  be  trusted, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  question  must  be  referred  to  further  and 
more  extensive  observations.  But  before  giving  the  results  of  these 
observations,  so  far  as  thej  have  yet  been  made,  it  may  not  be 
-wholly  without  interest  to  notice  some  of  the  allusions  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  liver  made  by  the  older  writers  upon  yellow  fever ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  change  of  color  had  not  entirely 
escaped  their  notice,  although  they  generally  describe  the  organ 
as  natural  or  congested^  corrupted^  and  so  on.  "Dr.  Hume," 
says  Dr.  Rush,  "in  describing  the  yellow  fever  of  Jimnaica,  in- 
forms us  that,  in  several  dead  bodies  which  he  opened,  he  found 
the  liver  enlarged  and  turbid  with  bile,  and  of  a  pale  yelhw 
color.* *^  Dr.  Chisholm  made  five  autopsies,  in  the  yellow  fever 
of  the  West  Indies,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  he 
describes  the  liver  as  being  "o/a  color  nearly  approaching  to 
buffy  or  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  that  of  ashes.'*^  Arejula,  in  his 
account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1800,  says:  "In  many 
subjects  the  liver  was  enlarged,  and  its  consistence  so  much 
altered  as  to  appear  as  if  it  had  been  macerated;  and  this  organ, 
as  well  as  others,  was  found  tinged  of  a  difierent  color,  approach- 
ing to  the  hue  between  yellow  and  black."*  Dr.  Rand  and  Dr. 
Warren,  in  their  account  of  an  autopsy  made  in  Boston  in  1798, 
describe  the  liver  as  appearing  to  be  much  inflamed,  both  on  its 
convex  and  concave  surface;  its  substance  much  indurated,  and, 
on  cutting,  resembling  in  color  a  boiled  liver.  Mr.  John  M'Colme, 
whom  John  Hunter  calls  a  man  of  veracity  and  observation,  and 
who  served  as  a  regimental  surgeon  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
years  1741  and  1742,  has  given  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  of  the  appearances  on  dissection  in  the  bodies  of  twenty- 
three  oflScers  and  soldiers,  who  died  with  yellow  fever.  He  begins 
his  letter  in  these  words:  "  Jn  all  the  caseSy  the  liver  was  changed 
in  part,  and  sometimes  almost  the  whole — ^to  be  more  pale  and 
hard  than  natural ;  and,  in  such  parts,  there  was  a  few  proportion 
of  blood  than  in  those  of  a  more  natural  color."* 

Dr.  Burnett  reports  a  case  in  which  the  substance  of  the  liver 
was  of  a  yellow  color ;  and  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Whitmarsh  the 

1  Bush's  Med.  Inq.,  toL  iii.  p.  91.  *  CMsholm's  Essay,  yoL  L  p.  188. 

»  Reports,  etc.  by  Sir  J.  FeUowes,  p.  68.     <  Hunter's  Dia.  of  Army,  p.  60. 
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aoeount  of  two  cases  of  the  Gibraltar  fever  of  1813,  in  which  the 
liver  was  found  of  an  ash  color.* 

Mr.  Doughty  has  published,  quite  in  detail,  the  appearances  on 
dissection  in  eight  cases,  examined  at  Cadiz,  in  1810.  In  some, 
the  liver  is  called  natural;  in  some,  dark  and  engorged;  in  one, 
the  color  is  described  as  between  a  light  and  dark  yellow;  and  in 
one,  as  a  light  yellow.'  Dr.  Hume  made  some  examinations  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  says:  "  The  liver  which 
is  naturally  of  a  dark  red  color,  frequently  appears  on  dissection 
in  the  yellow  fever  to  be  pale  and  yelhw.''* 

The  observations  of  O'Halloran  upon  this  point,  made  in  1821, 
are  very  interesting.  In  his  first  reported  case,  the  liver  is  de- 
scribed as  extremely  yellow  externally,  hard  and  dense  when  cut 
into ;  the  flow  of  blood  inconsiderable ;  in  the  second,  the  liver 
was  yellow  J  Tiardy  and  deficient  in  blood;  in  the  third,  hard  and 
yellow^  without  blood;  in  the  fourth,  thick,  hardy  compactedy  dry 
and  pale,  with  no  flow  of  blood  when  cut  into,  and  crumblitig  be- 
tween  the  fingers;  in  the  fifth,  pale  externally ,  hard  to  the  feel, 
internally  destitute  of  blood,  and  gritty,  so  as  to  be  easily  crum- 
bled into  small  pieces;  in  the  sixth,  large  and  hard,  crumbling 
between  the  fingers;  in  the  eighth,  pale  yellow  externally,  inter- 
nally hard,  destitute  of  blood,  and  easily  broken  into  small  pieces; 
and  in  the  ninth,  considerably  enlarged,  hard  and  yellow  eocter- 
naUy,  internally  destitute  of  blood,  and  easily  crumbled.  In 
three  cases,  it  is  described  as  either  healthy,  or  inflamed.  He 
quotes  a  letter  from  Dr.  Salvador  Campany,  who  says :  "  The 
liver  presented  a  saffiron  color,  sometimes  with  obscure  stains  in 
its  concave  part."* 

Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  Pathology 
of  Tellow  Fever,  describes  the  liver  as  it  appeared  in  sixteen 
cases  of  the  disease.  Of  eight  cases  examined  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1843,  the  livers  in  two  only  corresponded  with  the  de- 
scription of  Louis,  being  pale,  and  when  torn  resembling  very 
closely  gingerbread,  or  new  leather ;  in  the  six  others,  the  liver 
was  of  a  dark  blue  or  a  dark  chocolate  color,  presenting  different 
shades,  and  excessively  engorged  with  blood.  Of  eight  cases 
examined  in  1844,  the  liver  in  four  corresponded  with  the  de- 

>  Burnett,  p.  806.  *  Curriers  Dis.  of  Ameiics,  p.  57. 

«  Doughty,  p.  146.  <  O'Hillorsn  on  Yellow  Ferer,  p.  186,  et  uq. 
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Bcription  of  Louis ;  in  two  the  color  was  a  dark  olivej  and  in 
two  there  was  no  alteration.  Dr.  Nott  says,  further,  that  he  has 
twice  met  with  the  straw-colored  liver  after  death  from  other 
diseases.^ 

Dr.  John  Harrison,  in  his  Remarks  an  the  Yellow  Fever  of  New 
Orleans^  says :  ^^  The  liver  sometimes  contains  less  blood  than 
we  usually  find  in  the  viscus,  and,  in  those  cases,  it  is  paler  and 
drier  than  usual.  At  other  times,  however,  it  is  engorged  with 
blood,  and  bleeds  freely  when  cut;  but  these  appearances  it  is 
subject  to  in  common  with  all  the  organs,  and  the  existence  of  one* 
or  the  other  appears  to  depend  much  upon  the  condition  of  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  the  treatment  he  has  under- 
gone. In  cases  where  the  lancet  has  been  used  freely,  we  shall 
generally  find  a  pale  yellow  liver  J**^  The  interests  of  science  not 
only  justify  here,  as  in  all  similar  circutnstances,  but  they  demand 
a  single  criticism.  Where  results  merely  are  given — and  these 
only  in  general  terms — where  cases  of  disease  are  observed  in  a 
hospital,  by  extensive  practitioners,  constantly  and  busily  occu- 
pied with  their  private  practice,  and  where  these  cases  are  not 
reported  in  detail,  there  must  inevitably  occur,  and  this  not  un- 
frequently,  errors  of  diagnosis.  That  this  error  was  sometimes 
committed  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  who  reads  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Harrison.  He 
says:  "  In  some  cases  of  a  low  typhoid  type^  in  which  there  existed 
before  death  a  low  nervous  delirium^  we  found,  sometimes  ulcera- 
tion, and  at  others  hypertrophy  and  softening  of  Peyer's  glands."* 
These  were  unquestionably  cases  of  true  typhoid  fever ;  such  at 
any  rate  is  the  conclusion  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  detailed 
histories  of  the  cases  themselves,  we  are  justified  in  adopting ;  wid 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  cases  of  typhoid  fever  could  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  yellow  fever,  how  much  more  readily  might 
this  happen  with  the  more  closely  allied  forms  of  periodical  fever 
— bilious  remittent^  and  congestive.  In  the  Gibraltar  epidemic  of 
1828,  a  case  was  reported  to  Louis,  by  Mr.  Frazer,  as  one  of 
yellow  f every  where  the  yellow  liver  was  wanting,  and  in  which 
there  was  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands.  A  careful  study  of  the 
case  shows  manifestly  that  there  had  been  an  error  of  diagnosis^ 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1846. 

«  N.  0.  Med.  and  Siirg.  Journ.,  toI.  ii.  p.  138.  »  Ibid.,  p.  189. 
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and  that  the  disease  was  typhoid  and  not  yellow  feverJ  In 
regard  to  the  caiAses  and  nature  of  this  peculiar  condition  of  the 
liyer,  it  is  quite  idle  to  speculate.  We  can  only  call  it  peculiar, 
or  %peeialy  and  plainly  and  frankly  admit  that  we  know  little  more 
about  it.  Clearly  enough,  it  is  neither  inflammatory  nor  con- 
gestiye,  and  this  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go.  It  constitutes 
one  of  the  pathological  elements — a  very  common  though  not  a 
constant  one — in  a  specific  disease,  the  result  of  a  specific  cause, 
the  nature  and  action  of  which  are  yet  hidden  in  absolute  dark- 
ness. 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold,  of  Savannah,  has  reported  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^ 
for  October,  1842.  The  liver  was  pale  and  ash-colored  on  its 
entir^  surface,  and  throughout  its  whole  structure ;  and  it  was 
very  destitute  of  blood.  Dr.  Arnold  says :  "  Dr.  Waring,  in  1827, 
pointed  out  to  me,  in  the  dead  body,  as  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  yellow  fever,  the  pale  appearance  of  the  livery  its  deficiency  of 
bloody  amounting  to  a  comparative  dryness,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  all  biliary  secretion.  .Dr.  Barrington,  in  hb  account  of  yellow 
fever  on  board  United  States  vessels  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of. 
Mexico,  in  1828, 1829,  and  1830,  speaks  of  the  liver  in  two  cases 
as  of  a  light  color. ^  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  made  seven  autopsies  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  in  1839.  In  three  cases,  the  liver  was  of  a 
very  light  drab  color,  externally  and  internally,  and  destitute  of 
blood;  in  one,  of  a  dark  claret  color,  and  congested  with  blood; 
in  the  others,  of  its  usual  appearance,  and  containing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood.  In  all  cases,  there  appeared  to  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  biliary  secretion ;  no  bile  could  be  squeezed  from  the 
substance  of  the  liver.^  M.  Catel  says  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yellow-fever  autopsies,  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Pierre,  in 
Martinique,  between  October,  1838,  and  September,  1839 ;  and 
that  the  liver  was  always  deprived  of  its  color — dScolori — and 
yellow ;  and  the  call-bladder  generally  empty.* 

Sec.  rV. — Q-aUrbladdery  and  its  contents.  Most  of  the  older 
observers,  and  some  few  amongst  the  modems,  describe  the  con- 
tents of  the  gall-bladder  as  nearly  or  quite  natural.     Thus,  Dr. 

»  Louis  on  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  124.    «  Amer.  JonriL  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1888. 
*  Ibid.,  Feb.  1840.  «  Bapport,  &c.    Par  N.  Cherrin,  p.  12. 
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Physick  and  Dr.  Cathrall,  in  their  account  of  '^ several  diBseo- 
tions,"  made  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  say  that  the  bile  in  the 
gall-bladder  was  quite  of  its  natural  color,  though  very  visdd ; 
and  Dr.  Harrison,  in  his  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  New  Or- 
leans says  that  the  gall-bladder  in  most  oases  contains  its  usual 
quantity  of  bile,  which  is  to  all  appearances  healthy,  although 
sometimes  it  is  greatly  inspissated.^  The  weight  of  evidence  is, 
however,  quite  the  other  way.  Louis  says:  "It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume on  account  of  the  anaemic  state  of  the  liver,  in  individuals 
dying  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar,  that  the  secretion  of  bile 
was  not  abundant  in  the  course  of  that  disease.  Very  little  of  it 
was  found  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  of  the  subjects 
whom  we  have  opened ;  and  in  the  same  cases,  the  gall-bladder 
contained  less  bile  than  is  found  in  the  victims  of  other  acut^  dis- 
eases ;  and  especially  less  than  in  those  who  have  died  of  typhoid 
fever,  where  the  bile  is  abundant,  of  a  pale  color,  and  of  little 
consistence— characters  the  opposite  of  those  found  in  the  cases 
we  are  now  studying,  in  all  of  whichj  with  two  apparent  excep- 
tions, the  bile  was  thicky  scanty  y  and  of  a  dark  green  color  J"*  Dr. 
Arnold  says :  "  In  all  cases  that  I  have  ever  examined,  with  the 
exception  of  viscid  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  vain  did  I  ever  look 
for  the  slightest  trace  of  bile  in  the  dead  body.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  excretions  during  life.  Perhaps  there  may  be  bile  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  attack,  before  a  physician  is  called ;  but  in 
every  case  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice,  that  has  termi- 
nated in  black  vomit,  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  excretions  has 
been  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  disease.''^  Dr.  Nott,  of 
Mobile,  found  the  gall-bladder  in  fifteen  of  sixteen  cases  contain- 
ing bile,  varying  in  quantity  from  half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces  ; 
of  a  pale-green,  olive,  or  black  color ;  and  its  consistence  ranging 
from  that  of  water  to  that  of  tar.  He  adds:  "The  secretion  of 
bile  in  this  disease  is  almost  invariably  suppressed  early ;  in  severe 
cases,  it  is  rarely  vomited  after  the  second  day ;  and  I  believe  I 
have  never  seen  it  after  the  third  day,  when  they  were  fatal,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  very  protracted  cases."*  Dr.  Cooke,  in  his 
account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Opelousas,  speaks  particularly  of 
this  arrest  of  the  biliary  secretion.     Of  all  the  phenomena  of  the 

'  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouni.,  toL  iL  p.  188. 

*  Louis  on  YeUow  Feyer,  p.  140.  *  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sd.,  Oct  1841. 

*  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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disease,  he  considers  this  the  most  constant  and  characteristic. 
Mr.  John  McColme,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says :  "  The 
hile  in  the  gall-bladder  was  of  a  deeper  color,  much  thicker  and 
more  viscous  than  common  ;  small  in  quantity,  never  exceeding 
an  ounce ;  oftener  from  half  an  ounce  to  six  drachms."*  Dr. 
Robert  Jacksoii  says:  "The  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  are 
changed,  in  almost  every  case  of  the  concentrated  yellow  fever, 
into  a  thick  blaok  fluid,  resembling  tar  or  molasses.'**  Dr.  De- 
vize found  the  gall-bladder  generally  empty,  but  sometimes  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  bile.^  In  a  few  instances,  the  gall- 
bladder contains  other  fluids,  or  blood. 

Sec.  V. — Spleen;  mesenteric  glands ;  urinary  organs.  No  one 
of  these  organs  is  the  seat  of  any  frequent  or  important  altera- 
tions. Louis  and  Trousseau  found  the  spleen  somewhat  softened 
in  eight  cases;  but  in  half  the  subjects,  it  was  entirely  natural. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS    LESIONS. 

Sec.  I. — Exterior  of  the  body  ;  muscles.  In  most  subjects,  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  generally  yellow.  In  three  of  the  cases 
examined  by  Louis  and  Trou^sseau^  this  color  was  not  present;  and 
when  the  yellowness  was  not  well  marked,  it  was  more  so  on  the 
trunk,  and  about  the  head,  than  on  the  limbs ;  and  in  some  sub- 
jects, it  was  very  slight  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  limbs.  Ca- 
daverous muscular  rigidity  is  generally  strongly  marked ;  and  the 
muscles  preserve  their  healthy  firmness,  color,  and  cohesion. 

ARTICLE  V. 

GENERAL   BEMARKS. 

Sec.  I. — Meiation  between  Symptoms  and  Lesions.  It  is  quite 
clear,  I  think,  that  the  febrile  symptoms — the  chills,  the  heat  of 
the  surface,  the  accelerated  pulse,  and  so  on — cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  attributed  to  local  inflammations,  in  any  part  of  the 

>  Honter'a  Dis.  of  Army,  p.  160. 

'  Jackson  on  Febrile  Diseases,  toI.  i.  p.  79. 

*  TraiU  de  la  Fi^rre  Jaune.    Par  Jean  Der^  p.  66. 
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body.  In  the  first  place,  these  inflammations,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  from  the  lesions  found  after  death,  are  sometimes  absent ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that- 
the  inflammations  usually  occur  after  the  subsidence,  or  at  least, 
after  the  partial  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  Louis  says 
the  commencing  coldness  of  the  lower  extremities  usually  coin- 
cides with  the  appearance  of  the  black  vomit,  and  probably  de- 
pends upon  this  gastric  hemorrhage. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  special  connection  between  the 
state  of  the  tongue  and  that  of  the  stomach.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  perhaps,  that  the  vomiting  in  the  latter  stage, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  disease,  b  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  lesions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  which  have  been 
described ;  but  we  shall  be  carrying  our  interpretation  further  than 
our  facts  will  justify  us  in  doing,  if  we  attribute  the  vomiting,  and 
the  other  gastric  and  epigastric  symptoms,  always  and  invariably, 
to  the  inflammation  of  this  membrane.  The  grounds  of  this  qua- 
lification are  found  in  the  fact  already  stated  that,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  attended  like  the  rest  by  vomiting,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  presents  no  traces  of  previous  in- 
flammation. If  it  b  alleged  here,  as  it  has  been,  that  inflamma- 
tion had  existed,  but  that  its  results  had  disappeared  with  death; 
our  reply  is,  that  the  allegation  b  wholly  gratuitous;  and  that  we 
have  no  right,  in  the  absence  of  positive  facts,  to  indulge  in  asser- 
tions which  are  necessarily  more  or  less  conjectural.  In  relation 
to  the  particular  question  before  us,  it  b,  at  least  in  the  actual 
condition  of  our  knowledge,  more  philosophical  to  refer  the  vomit- 
ing, as  we  have  referred  the  production  of  the  matter  itself  of 
black  vomit,  partly  at  least,  to  some  anterior  and  more  specific 
morbid  condition,  the  precise  nature  of  which  b  yet  wholly  un- 
known. Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  loss 
of  appetite,  the  thirst,  the  epigastric  dbtress,  and  the  general 
restlessness,  so  common  towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases.  None 
of  the  symptoms  can  be  referred,  with  entire  constancy  or  uni- 
formity, to  the  appreciable  lesions  of  the  organs  making  up  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  dbease. 

According  to  Loub,  the  colicky  pains  of  the  abdomen,  which 
are  present  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  often  coincide  in  their 
appearance  with  the  dboharges  of  black  matter  from  the  bo  web; 
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BO  that  they  are  probably  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  this 
matter. 

The  yellow  color  and  anemic  condition  of  the  liver  do  not  reveal 
themselves  by  any  characteristic  symptoms  daring  life.  It  is 
reasonable,  however,  to  attribute  the  absence  of  bile  from  the 
gastro-intestinal  discharges  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  suppression  of  urine,  which  is  occa- 
sionally met  with,  has  been  found  connected  with  any  apprecia* 
ble  alteration  of  the  kidneys. 

The  headache  which  so  constantly  attends  the  early  period  of 
yellow  fever,  as  well  as  the  other  local  pains,  must  be  regarded 
as  purely  nervous  phenomena,  in  no  way  dependent  upon  any 
appreciable  alteration  of  the  cerebral,  or  the  cerebro-spinal,  ap- 
paratus ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  delirium  and  coma 
which  are  occasionally  present  towards  the  close  of  the  disease. 
These  latter  symptoms  are  as  common  in  cases  where  the  brain 
is  free  from  any  alteration  as  they  are  in  cases  where  the  lesions 
are  found.  For  similar  reasons,  none  of  these  symptoms  can  be 
referred  directly  to  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  local  lesions. 

It  is  very  natural  that  we  should  refer  the  yellowness  of  the 
skin  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver,  and  perhaps  this  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  is  more  rational  than  any  other.  It 
is  quite  clear  that,  in  most  cases,  and  it  may  be  in  all,  there  is, 
early  in  the  disease,  a  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  liver, 
and  it  is  a  very  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  two  phenomena 
are  connected.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  surface  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  in- 
tense sanguineous  congestion  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  discolora- 
tion may  depend  upon  some  modification  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood,  or  the  action  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  or  both,  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  state  of  the  liver.  The  tendency  to  hemorrhage 
depends  also,  probably,  upon  the  altered  state  of  the  blood. 

The  hemorrhagic  spots  and  masses  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs 
do  not  indicate  their  presence  by  any  symptom  during  life — a 
fact  that  furnishes  us  with  another  lesson,  if  any  such  were  needed, 
of  the  danger  of  trusting,  in  any  degree,  to  what  we  call  analo- 
gies, or  a  priori  probabilities,  however  reasonable  and  plausible 
these  may  seem  to  be. 
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There  is  no  proof  that  the  character  of  the  pulse  is  dependent 
upon  any  appreciable  morbid  alteration  of  the  heart. 

Sec.  II. — Cau9e9  of  Death.  The  present  seems  to  me  as  ap- 
propriate a  place  as  any  for  a  few  remarks  upon  the  causes  of 
death.  Keeping  myself,  as  I  have  always  endeavored  to  do  in 
these  interpretations,  strictly  within  the  authority  of  well-ascer- 
tained phenomena,  what  I  have  to  say  must  necessarily  be  rather 
approximative  and  conjectural  than  positive  in  its  character. 
Considering  the  rapidity  with  which  the  changes  in  the  liver  and 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  take  place,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that^  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  these 
changes,  together  with  the  hemorrhagic  effusion,  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  destruction  of  the  patient's  life ;  they  may  per- 
haps, of  themselves,  be  considered  as  adequate  causes  of  this 
result.  The  relative  agency  and  importance  of  each  of  these 
phenomena  it  would  be  an  idle  labor  to  attempt  to  ascertain. 
There  are  many  cases,  however,  especially  such  as  are  attended 
with  but  slight  lesions  or  with  no  appreciable  lesions  of  the 
stomach,  in  which  it* seems  to  me  more  philosophical  to  look  else- 
where for  the  causes  of  death;  and  in  which,  if  our  knowledge 
was  sufficiently  accurate  and  extensive,  they  would  probably  be 
found  in  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  in  other  immediate 
and  remote  effects  of  the  unknown  etiological  poison  of  yellow 
fever  upon  the  different  tissues  of  the  body.  The  analogies  of 
many  other  diseases,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  malignant  or 
congestive  character,  like  Asiatic  cholera,  scarlatina,  typhus 
fever,  and  so  on,  are  all  in  favor  of  this  interpretation. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CAUSES. 

Ik  the  multitndinous  records  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
yellow  fever,  there  is  no  portion  so  involved  in  interminable  con- 
fusion and  embroilment  as  that  which  relates  to  its  causes.  After 
as  thorough  and  careful  an  examination  as  time  and  opportunity 
have  enabled  me  to  make,  I  shall  now  do  what  I  can  in  endeav- 
oring to  render  this  subject  as  intelligible  as  its  nature  and  pre- 
sent condition  will  admit,  following  the  same  general  plan  by 
which  I  have  been  guided  in  the  preceding  portions  of  my  book. 

Sec.  I. — Locality.  Amongst  the  most  striking  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  are  those  of  die 
geographical  boundaries  within  which  it  is  confined,  and  the  more 
circumscribed  localities  in  which  it  prevails.  In  the  first  place, 
the  disease  is  very  rarely  met  with  south  of  the  twentieth  degree 
of  south,  or  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
range  of  latitude,  in  which  it  prevails  most  extensively,  lies  be- 
tween thirty-six  or  thirty-seven,  and  forty-one  or  forty-two  de- 
grees north,  in  Europe ;  and  between  ten  and  thirty-five  degrees 
north,  in  America.  In  the  second  place,  e^en  within  these  limits, 
yellow-fever  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  Western  than  it  is  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  still  further,  it  is  much  more  common 
in  certain  portions  of  Europe  and  America  than  it  is  in  Africa. 
In  the  third  place,  yellow  fever  is  almost  always  confined  to  com- 
mercial seaports;  although  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter,  situated  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  In  the 
fourth  place,  yellow  fever  is  very  frequently  strictly  circumscribed 
within  certain  limited  and  well-defined  portions  of  the  locality, 
or  the  city,  in  which  it  prevails.  These  four  facts  in  connection 
with  this  element  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease  are  well  ascer- 
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tained  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  that  I  am  aware  of,  or  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  them. 

The  places  in  Europe  which  have  been  most  frequently  and 
most  extensiyelj  visited  by  this  disease,  are  the  seaports  of  the 
north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  those  of  Spain.  Dr. 
Gillkrest  enumerates  eighty-five  towns  or  cities  in  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  where 
yellow  fever  has  been  known  to  prevail.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Carthagena,  Alicante,  and 
Barcelona,  all  situated  on  the  sea-coast.  Dr.  Oillkrest  says,  further, 
that  the  disease  is  occasionally  met  with,  to  a  limited  extent,  in 
some  of  the  towns  and  cities  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea;  amongst  these,  he  mentions  Cordova,  situated  on  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, seventy  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  coast ;  and 
Bonda,  sixty  miles  north  of  Gibraltar.  Similar  facts  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  United  States.  The  interior  towns  which 
are  oftenest  visited  by  yellow  fever,  are  those  situated  above  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  Natchez  and  Vicks- 
burg.  In  1844,  Woodville,  a  small  inland  town  of  Mississippi, 
fifteen  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  river,  suffered  severely  from 
the  disease ;  0$  did  also  many  isolated  plantations  in  the  surround'- 
ing  country} 

The  principal  seats  of  the  disease,  in  America,  are  the  towns 
and  cities  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
Charleston,  south ;  along  those  of  the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
of  most  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  shores  of  this  western 
Archipelago  and  Gulf,  constitute  the  great  and  prolific  hot-bed  in 
which  is  constantly  generated  the  unknown  poison  of  the  dis- 
ease; they  have  been  the  crowded  Necropolis  of  the  successive 
swarms  of  adventurers  and  invaders,  who  have  annually  flocked 
thither  from  Europe  and  America,  ever  since  their  discovery. 
Chisholm  says,  in  his  dedication,  that  more  than  twelve  thousand 
of  his  countrymen  have  perished  within  these  islands  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years ! 

In  connection  with  the  localities,  or  the  habitat^  of  yellow  fever, 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  it  frequently  occurs  and  prevails 
extensively  on  shipboard.  This  has  been  so  often  witnessed  as 
to  render  it  quite  certam  that,  in  yellow-fever  seasons,  and  places, 

1  N.  0.  Med.  JonriL,  vol  i.  p.  680. 
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the  hold  of  a  ship  often  constitutes  a  very  prolific  nidtLS  for  the 
generation  of  the  poison  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Gillkrest  enumerates 
nearly  forty  vessels  or  squadrons,  in  which  at  different  periods 
the  disease  has  appeared.'  The  first  appearance  of  yellow  fever 
on  shipboard  usually  takes  place  while  vessels  are  in  port,  or  very 
soon  after  they  have  left  port.  Dr.  Burnett,  who  saw  a  great  deal 
of  the  disease  in  the  ships  of  the  British  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean 
station,  says  that,  with  one  exception,  he  never  knew  an  instance 
where  the  crew  of  a  vessel  were  attacked  after  being  some  time  at 
sea.*  Dr.  Gurrie,  of  Philadelphia,  supposed  that  crowded  trans- 
ports, or  ships  of  war,  generally,  if  not  always,  constituted  the 
original  and  proper  sources  of  the  matter  of  contagion,  or  the  poi- 
son of  the  disease.^  Dr.  Barrington  says  that  the  disease  made 
its  appearance  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Hornet,  in  1828, 
while  lying  at  Sacrificios,  a  small  island  about  three  miles  from 
Vera  Cruz.  The  ship  had  been  lying  there  at  anchor  twenty-six 
days,  when  the  first  decided  case  occurred;  there  was  no  epide- 
mic in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  excepting  the  dengue ;  nor  was  the 
fever  prevalent  at  any  place  where  the  vessel  had  touched  during 
her  cruise.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  here,  in  the  ship.  Other  cases  of  a  like  character  are  on 
record.  In  1799,  the  frigate  General  Green  sailed  from  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  for  Havana.  She  had  tempestuous  weather, 
leaked  badly,  and  became  very  foul,  the  weather  being  excessive- 
ly hot.  Yellow  fever  appeared  amongst  her  crew  before  she  ar- 
rived in  port,  which  was  at  the  time  free  from  the  disease.^  M. 
Chervin  has  collected  a  considerable  number  of  similar  instances, 
which  seem  to  be  well  authenticated,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  uncontradicted.' 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  preva- 
lence of  yellow  fever  on  shipboard,  which  ought  to  be  stated. 
The  disease  is  said  in  many  instances  to  be  confined  to  certain 
portions  of  the  ship ;  or  at  least  to  prevail  more  extensively  in  cer- 
tain portions  than  in  others.  Dr.  Wilson  says:  ^^  It  is  always  at 
the  beginning  confined  to  a  small  space.  It  often  continues  for 
awhile  in  one  berth,  whence  it  sometimes  crosses  to  the  opposite^ 
berth;  sometimes  it  travels  along  one  side,  returning  pretty  regu- 

>  Cyc.  Prae.  Me<L,  toL  ii.  p.  270.  *  Bornett  on  the  MecL  Fercr,  p.  8. 

»  Curriers  Dia,  of  Am.,  p.  60.  *  DeTexe,  p.  16S. 

*  Rj^yport  de  T Acad.  Roj.  de  M^,  1827,  p.  9. 
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larly  by  tbe  other;  and  sometimes  it  traverses  the  ship  from  the 
rear  to  the  forepart,  or  in  a  contrary  direction.  Bat  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  it  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pomps  and  main 
hutchway,  where  the  shell  of  the  ship  is  most  dependent,  where 
water  draining  from  other  parts  collects,  and  where  heat  is  most 
intense/** 

The  fact  of  the  limitation  of  yellow  fever  to  certain  weU-defined 
quarterSj  or  neighborhoods,  of  the  cities  in  which  it  is  epidemic 
has  been  so  generally  observed,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  this  limitation.  The  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  this  infected  district^  as  it  is  called,  almost  always  takes  place 
gradually.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  a  private  letter  to  me,  says: 
"  I  have,  on  two  occasions,  seen  yellow  fever  commence  in  a  point 
in  the  town,  and  eat  through  it,  square  by  square,  like  worms  in 
a  cotton  field — taking  each  time  nearly  a  month  for  this  process." 
Arejula,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Cadiz,  in  1800,  says: 
**  We  also  ascertained  that  the  disorder  not  only  spread  from  one 
individual  to  another,  but  that  it  passed  from  one  house  to  the  next 
adjoining,  and  so  on  along  the  street,  ultimately  affecting  the 
whole  district.*  Arejula  also  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
spreading  of  the  disease  at  Malaga,  in  1803.  He  traced  it  regu- 
larly and  gradually  from  its  focus,  first  to  one  house,  then  to  an- 
other adjoining,  and  so  on  through  a  whole  street  or  district.^  M. 
Berthe,  who  was  one  of  the  French  commission  to  investigate  the 
epidemic  of  Andalusia,  in  1800,  says :  '^  It  was  distinctly  ob- 
served that  the  malady  affected  to  seize,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption, all  the  houses  which  were  situated  on  the  same  side  of  a 
street,  and  that  it  rarely  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  where  the 
streets  were  wide  and  well  aired.  In  some  parts  of  the  town  the 
distemper  has  been  seen  to  stop,  as  it  were,  for  a  time,  as  soon  as 
it  had  reached  to  houses  standing  in  a  public  square,  and  even  to 
retrograde  with  respect  to  the  direction  in  which  it  had  previously 
advanced,  by  appearing  in  the  adjoining  houses,  rather  than  in 
those  which  were  separated  by  the  breadth  of  the  square.***  The 
Cadiz  epidemic  of  1800  commenced  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  called 
'the  Barrio  de  Santa  Maria,  to  which  quarter  it  was  at  first  con- 
fined ;  it  gradually  spread  to  other  portions  of  the  city.   The  same 

*  Memoirs  of  West  Indian  Ferer,  p.  167.  »  IbicL,  p.  164. 

'  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  86.  «  Bancroft's  Bssaj,  p.  459. 
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tUng  is  tme  of  other  epidemics.  Dr.  Hosack  says:  '' Whenever 
the  yellow  fever  has  been  introduced  into  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  its  first  extension  has  always  been  slow  and  gradual. 
Upon  several  occasions  its  boundaries  have  been  accurately  de- 
fined by  our  board  of  health.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  in 
New  York,  in  1805.  The  disease  in  that  year  was  confined  for 
some  weeks  to  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and, 
as  stated  by  the  board  of  health,  not  a  case  occurred  in  any  part 
of  the  town  that  was  not  referable  to  that  as  its  source.  In  a 
short  time,  the  infection  extended  a  few  streets  further;  the  board 
of  health  again  defined  its  limits,  and  again  declared  that  still 
tiot  a  case  had  occurred  that  could  not  be  traced  to  this  part  of 
the  city  as  its  source."^  The  disease  at  Gibraltar  is  almost  al- 
ways confined  to  the  western  face  of  the  rock,  and  to  a  small  vil- 
lage situated  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  on  its  eastern  side. 

Sbc.  n. — Sea9on.  The  period  of  the  year  during  which  yel- 
low fever  prevails  most  extensively,  varies  with  the  climate  and 
temperature  of  different  localities.  In  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  it  usually  commences  in  the  months  of  July  or  August, 
and  continues  till  the  first  frost.  The  great  epidemic  of  1798, 
in  Philadelphia,  began  early  in  August,  and  ceased  about  the 
middle  of  October;  the  largest  daily  mortality  taking  place 
during  the  second  week  of  the  latter  month.  At  Seville,  in  1800, 
the  epidemic  commenced  on  the  23d  of  August,  and  continued  till 
December;  the  principal  mortality  was  in  October.* 

The  editors  of  th^  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  have  pub- 
lished a  tabular  statement  of  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  received 
into  the  Charity  Hospital  of  that  city,  for  twenty-one  successive 
years,  from  1822  to  1848,  inclusive,  with  the  dates  of  the  first 
and  last  case  for  each  year.  During  fifteen  of  these  twenty-one 
years,  the  disease  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  called  epidemic; 
the  number  of  cases  received  ranging  from  ninety-four  to  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen.  The  dates  of  the  first  receptions  vary 
from  May  28  to  September  8,  the  largest  number  falling  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  The  dates  of  the  last  receptions 
vary  from  November  13  to  December  81;  the  largest  number 

1  Ho8aok*8  Med.  Essays,  toI.  i.  p.  809. 
«  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowcs,  p.  421. 
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falling  in  the  montli  of  November,  and  almost  always  after  its 
middle  period.^  Sir  James  Fellowes  has  published  a  similar 
abstract  in  connection  with  the  general  Spanish  epidemic  of  1804. 
He  gives  the  population  of  twenty-three  towns  in  which  the 
fever  prevailed ;  the  period  of  its  commencement  and  cessation 
in  each,  the  day  of  the  largest  mortality,  the  total  number  of 
deaths,  and  the  proportion  of  males  and  females.  The  earliest 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease  was  June  29,  at 
Malaga;  the  latest  period  was  October  5,  at  Villamartin,  a  small 
town  in  the  province  of  Seville ;  the  disease  began  in  ten  towns 
in  August,  in  nine  in  September,  and  in  three  in  October. 
The  earliest  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  disease  was  October  28, 
at  Grenada ;  the  latest  period  was  January  23,  at  Carthagena. 
The  disease  ceased  in  the  course  of  October  in  one  town,  in 
November  in  seven,  in  December  in  twelve,  and  in  January  in 
two.*  Mr.  Doughty  says  that,  in  Jamaica,  the  disease  generally 
prevails  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  December 
or  January. 

Sec.  III. — Temperaturey  and  Weather.  That  yellow  fever  is  a 
disease  of  warm  climates,  and  that  it  prevails  most  extensively 
during  the  warmest  seasons  of  the  year,  no  one  pretends  to  deny 
or  to  doubt.  But  some  observers  have  gone  further  than  this, 
and  have  alleged  that  the  disease  is  much  more  likely  to  occur, 
in  the  localities  that  are  subject  to  it,  in  very  warm  and  wei 
9easonBj  than  those  that  are  somewhat  cooler  and  drier.  They 
assert  that  there  is  a  general  connection  between  certain  appre- 
ciable states  of  the  weather  and  the  disease.  Dr.  Hosack  says 
yellow  fever  prevails  most  extensively  when  the  air  is  unusually 
moist  and  the  weather  hot.*  Dr.  Doughty  says  it  is  more  likely 
to  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  after  copious  rains.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  said  that  the  fever  was  restricted  to  those  regions  where 
the  range  of  the  temperature  was  as  high  as  80°.  Others  have 
alleged  that  the  disease  can  occur  only  in  those  places  where  the 
average  temperature  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  is  not  less  than  79°, 
during  the  summer,  and  espedially  during  the  two  whole  months 
of  June  and  July:;  aini  that  Us  extent  and  severitt/  wQl  be  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  exceeds  this  point.     There  is 

*  N.  0.  Med.  JoBra..  vol  i.  p.  103. 

*  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  jv  478. 

*  Hosack*a  Med.  Essays,  toL  i.  p.  806. 
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no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  disease  is  generally  found  where 
these  high  temperatures  prevail ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  settled 
that  the  disease  is  directly  and  immediately  dependent  upon  these 
degrees  of  heat ;  yellow  fever  has  sometimes  occurred  at  Stoney 
Hill,  in  Jamaica,  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  only  70°. 

Sir  James  Fellowes  gives  tables  of  the  temperature,  furnished 
by  Arejula,  at  Cadiz,  from  1789  to  1808;  from  which  it  is  quite 
clear  t?uU  the  hottest  years  were  not  the  sickliest  They  show  no 
apparent  connection  between  the  temperature  and  the  disease.^ 
Hillary,  who  studied  this  subject  with  great  care,  says :  ^^  It  does 
not  appear,  from  the  most  accurate  observations  of  the  variations 
of  the  weather,  or  any  difference  of  the  seasons  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  for  several  years  past,  that  this  fever  is  any 
way  caused  or  much  influenced  by  them,  for  I  have  seen  it  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  coolest  as  well  as 
in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year;  except  that  I  have  always  ob- 
served that  the  symptoms  are  generally  more  acute,  and  the 
fever  usually  higher,  in  a  very  hot  season,  especially  if  it  was 
preceded  by  warm,  moist  weather,  than  it  usually  is  when  it  is 
more  cool."*  M.  Gatel  believes  that  the  epidemic  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever  at  Martinique  and  at  other  places  is  greatly  favored 
by  the  warm  and  humid  winds  from  the  southeast;  and  by  a 
stagnant  atmosphere.^  He  says,  further,  that  at  Martinique  the 
disease  is  always  rendered  more  severe  and  malignant,  by  violent 
thunder-storms.  Dr.  Gillkrest,  in  his  account  of  the  Gibraltar 
epidemic  of  1828,  says:  ^'  By  ample  tables  in  our  possession,  it 
does  not  appear  that,  either  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
in  the  garrison,  or  during  its  progress,  any  atmospheric  changes 
took  place,  differing  materially  from  other  years  in  which  epi- 
demics did  not  occur.  The  average  heat  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  quantity  of  rain,  which  had 
fallen  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic,  was  within  a  fraction 
of  that  which  fell  in  1827.  The  influence  of  a  prevalent  easterly 
wind  had  been  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  explanations  offered  re- 
specting the  epidemic  of  1804 ;  but,  in  1828,  no  unusual  preva- 
lence of  that  wind  took  place.  "^    According  to  Humboldt,  there 

1  Reports,  ate.,  bj  Sir  J.  FeUowet,  p.  418,  et  9eq, 

s  RoBh'i  HiUM7,  p.  107.  *  De  U  Fiewrt  Janne,  Ac,  pw  M.  CateL 

*  Cjc.  Pnct  Med.,  toL  iL  p.  279. 
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was  no  yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cruz  for  eight  years  previous  to  1794, 
although  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  state  of  the  weather 
during  this  period.*  The  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
Joumaly  in  their  notice  of  the  health  of  the  city  for  1844,  make 
the  following  remarks :  "  The  health  of  New  Orleans  was  per- 
haps never  known  to  be  better.  No  epidemic  whatever  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  year.  The  summer  has  been  one  of  the  hottest 
ever  experienced,  with  frequent  showers  during  July  and  August. 
Thus  it  would  appear  we  have  had  a  large  share  of  two  of  what 
have  generally  been  considered  the  most  essential  agents  in  the 
production  of  the  remote  cause  of  summer  and  autumnal  diseases, 
to  wit,  heat  and  moisture.  As  to  the  other  ingredients,  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  one  would  suppose  there  was  never 
any  deficiency,  about  such  a  place  as  New  Orleans.  Well,  we 
have  here  all  the  hypothetical  elements  of  hypothetical  malaria; — 
but  where  are  the  much  dt'eaded  consequences?"'  The  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  report  made  in  1846, 
say :  "  The  experience  of  former  years  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  more  or  less  rain,  or  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat,  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  production  of  yellow  fever ;  for  that  disease 
has  been  known  to  prevail  here  alike  in  dry  and  wet  seasons,  and 
without  regard  to  the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  summer 
months.*'^ 

Sec.  rV. — Age.  Writers  upon  yellow  fever  very  rarely  say 
anything  about  the  age  of  its  subjects.  The  reasons  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  why  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  victims  should 
be  those  in  the  middle  and  most  active  period  of  life.  It  occurs, 
however,  not  unfrequently  amongst  children. 

Sec.  V. — Sex.  It  is  quite  certain  that  yellow  fever  destroys 
very  many  more  males  than  females ;  but  in  order  to  determine 
positively  the  real  difierence  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  sexes  to 
the  disease,  more  accurate  and  conclusive  investigations  are 
necessary  than  have  yet  been  made.  The  great  and  uniform 
preponderance  of  male  over  female  deaths  is  in  no  degree  suffi- 
cient to  settle  this  question;  since  it  is  obvious,  at  first  sight, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  which  generally  attend  the  epidemic 

>  Cyo.  Pract  Med.,  toL  ii.  p.  291.    «  N.  0.  Med.  JonrxL,  toL  L  p.  216. 
•  Ibid.,  voL  ii.  p.  476. 
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prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  the  number  of  males  who  are  exposed 
to  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time 
$u$eeptible  of  the  duease^  is  almost  always  vastly  greater  than 
that  of  females.  The  mortality  from  yellow  fever  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  strangers,  and  the  unacclimated  in  cities 
where  it  prevails,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  these  are  men.  I  do 
not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  deny  that  females  are  less  liable 
to  the  disease  than  males:  I  mean  merely  to  say  that  the  apparent 
results  of  the  tables  of  mortality  do  not  jtistify  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  them^  for  the  obvious  reasons  that 
I  have  just  given.  In  this  connection,  it  would  be  interesting 
and  important  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  difference, 
depending  upon  sex,  in  the  liability  of  the  children  of  residents 
in  yellow  fever  cities  to  the  disease.  After  these  qualifying 
remarks,  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  which  can  hardly 
be  called  in  question,  I  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  results  of 
observation,  in  regard  to  the  actual  difference  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  the  two  sexes.  In  a  short  but  interesting 
paper  on  the  History,  Topography,  and  Causes  of  Yellow  Fever, 
by  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  Journal^  notice  is  taken  of  a  terrible  epidemic 
which  ravaged  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  in  1647.  In  a  history 
of  the  epidemic,  published  by  Ligon,  ten  years  after  its  occur- 
rence, it  is  stated,  that  ^^  for  one  woman  that  died,  there  were 
ten  men  J*  Dr.  Gillkrest  says:  '^In  some  epidemics,  females 
have  remained  wonderfully  exempt;  this  was  the  case  during  a 
terrific  epidemic  at  Dominique'  and  Martinique,  ih  1801,  as  the 
writer  of  this  witnessed ;  for  while  two  battalions  of  the  68th 
regiment,  composed  of  fine  young  men,  suffered  so  much  from 
the  disease  as  not  to  be  able  latterly  to  furnish  any  men  for  duty, 
and  had  lost  forty-six  officers  within  six  months,  not  a  single 
woman  was  attacked ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  those  days, 
more  females  were  allowed  to  embark  with  regiments  from  home 
than  at  present.*'^ 

During  the  Spanish  epidemic  of  1804,  the  aggregate  mortality 
in  twenty-three  towns  was  45,822;  the  male  deaths  amounting  to 
28,352,  the  females  to  17,470.  This  general  resolti  on  so  large 
a  scale,  would  seem  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  greater  liability  of 

*  Cje.  Vr%c.  M«L,  toI  iL  p.  279. 
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the  male  than  the  female  sex  to  this  disease ;  but  a  closer  exami- 
nation and  analysis  of  the  table  will  strengthen  the  doubts  that  I 
have  already  ventured  to  express,  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
Taking  five  of  the  large  seaports,  the  difference  in  the  mortality 
of  the  sexes  is  very  great,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  The 
male  deaths  in  Malaga,  Alicante,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and  Yelez 
Malaga  amount  to  21,805,  and  the  females  to  only  11,713.  But 
in  five  of  the  larger  inland  towns,  more  or  less  removed  from 
the  coast,  where  we  have  a  right  to  presume  there  are  fewer 
strangers  and  sailors,  the  female  mortality  exceeds  even  that  of 
the  male,  the  former  amounting  to  3961,  and  the  latter  to 
8576.  In  Ecija,  an  interior  town  of  Seville,  some  eighty  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  male  mortality  was  1380,  and  the  female 
2422.^  The  aggregate  mortality  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  dur- 
ing ten  years,  between  1817  and  1839',  was  as  follows :  Males, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-six ;  females,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight. 

Sec.  VI. — Mace.  The  African  race  is  less  liable  to  yellow 
fever  than  the  Caucasian.  The  comparative  exemption  of  ne- 
groes from  the  disease  has  long  been  noticed.  During  the  Phila- 
delphia epidemic  of  1793,  Dr.  Rush  published  in  one  of  the  daily 
newspapers  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Lining's  History  of  the 
Yellow  Fever,  as  it  had  four  times  appeared  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina :  '^  There  is  something  very  singular  in  the  constitution 
of  the  negroes,  which  renders  them  not  liable  to  this  fever;  for 
though  many  of  them  were  as  much  exposed  as  the  nurses  to  the 
infection,  yet  I  never  knew  of  one  instance  of  this  fever  amongst 
them,  though  they  are  equally  subject  with  the  white  people  to 
the  bilious  fever."  In  consequence  of  this  publication,  the  Afri- 
can Society  voluntarily  offered  to  furnish  nurses  and  attendants 
for  the  sick.  "  It  was  not  long,"  continues  Dr.  Rush,  "  after 
these  worthy  Africans  undertook  the  execution  of  their  humane 
offer  of  services  to  the  sick,  before  I  was  convinced  I  had  been 
mistaken.  They  took  the  disease  in  common  with  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  many  of  them  died  with  it.  A  large  number  of  them 
were  my  patients.  The  disease  was  lighter  in  them  than  in  white 
people.     I  met  with  no  case  of  hemorrhage  in  a  black  patient."* 

>  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  478. 
*  Bush's  Med.  Inq.,  toL  iii.  p.  80. 
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Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  accoant  of  the  Mobile  epidemic  of  1843,  says : 
"Negroes  were  frequent  subjects  of  fever;  these  cases  were  simi- 
lar to  the  mild  grade  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  season,  yet  never, 
as  far  as  my  observation  extended,  arriving  at  the  stage  of  black 
vomit ;  nor  did  a  single  case  prove  fatal  in  my  practice  amongst 
this  class  of  persons.  Some  four  or  'five  mulattoes  died  of  black 
vomit,  during  the  season.  Many  cases  terminated  in  the  charac- 
teristic hemorrhages,  and  others  again  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  grave  yellow  fever,  requiring  the  same  active  stimula- 
tion to  sustain  them  in  the  collapse  stage  that  were  used  under 
similar  circumstances  with  the  whites.  These  cases  were  con- 
fined to  the  mulattoes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fatality  that 
attended  this  class  in  1813,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  are  exempt  from  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
poison  of  yellow  fever.  They  constitute,  especially  in  autumn,  a 
large  portion  of  our  population;  many  of  them  recently  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas,  coming  strictly  under  the  head  of  unac- 
climated  persons.  Those  unacclimated  suffer  more  than  those 
long  resident  amongst  us ;  still,  they  have  black  vomit  so  seldom 
as  scarcely  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.''^  In 
1820,  says  Dr.  Daniell,  near  three  hundred  native  Africans, 
recently  captured  on  the  coast,  by  government  vessels,  were 
brought  into  Savannah.  They  remained  there  during  an  epidemic 
yellow  fever,  but  not  one  suffered  from  the  disease.*  Dr.  Dick- 
son says  he  has  never  known  an  African  negro  to  be  attacked  by 
yellow  fever.* 

Sec.  VII. — Constitution.  It  would  seem  that  yellow  fever  is 
more  likely  to  attack  the  stout  and  plethoric  than  the  more  feeble 
and  delicate.  Mosely  says  the  disease  is  incidental  only  to  the 
gross,  inflammatory,  and  plethoric ;  and  again:  "Subjects  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  Endemial  CatisuSj  are  the  florid,  the 
gross,  the  plethoric — that  sort  of  strong,  full,  youthful  people, 
with  tense  fibres,  who  in  England  are  said  to  resemble  the  pic- 
ture of  health."  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says :  "  Those  who  are  young, 
fat,  and  plethoric,  are  most  apt  to  be  attacked ;  and  mere  of  our 
officers  in  proportion  were  seized  with  it  than  the  common  men."^ 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  un- 

'  N.  0.  Med.  Jonrn.,  toL  i.  p.  416.  •  FeTtn  of  SftTMinah,  p.  64. 
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acclimated  are  likely  to  consist  of  this  class  of  persons — the 
yoong,  active,  and  robust,  coming  from  cooler  climates. 

Sbc.  VIII. — Occupation.  The  largest  number  of  persons  de- 
stroyed by  yellow  fever  are  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  reasons  for 
which  are  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  alleged,  by  many  writers, 
that  there  are  certain  occupations  which  render  persons  engaged 
in  them  to  a  great  extent  exempt  from  the  disease.  This  has  been 
said  to  be  the  case  with  butchers,  and  workers  in  leather,  soap, 
and  tallow.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  good  reason  for  this 
opinion — the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  being  altogether  inadequate.  Dr.  Gillkrest  says:  ^^Cir- 
cumstances connected  with  localities  being  equal,  the  upper 
classes  of  society  seem,  on  all  occasions,  to  suffer  from  attacks 
in  a  full  proportion." 

Matthew  Carey,  in  his  account  of  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of 
1793,  says:  "  To  ihefilles  de  joicy  it  has  been  very  fatal.  The 
wretched  debilitated  state  of  their  constitutions  rendered  them  an 
easy  prey  to  this  dreadful  disorder,  which  very  soon  terminated 
their  miserable  career.  To  hired  servant-maids  it  has  been  very 
destructive.  Numbers  of  them  fled  away ;  of  those  who  remained, 
very  many  fell,  who  had  behaved  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
fidelity."'  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added,  that  all  the  attend- 
ants upon  the  General  Hospital  of  Barcelona,  during  the  epidemic 
of  1821,  who  died  with  yellow  fever,  are  said  to  have  been  suf- 
fering at  the  time  under  chronic  diseases.  Dr.  O'Halloran  says 
the  physicians  of  Barcelona  generally  remark  that  scarcely  an 
individual  escapes  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  who  labors  under 
venereal  or  chronic  disease.* 

Sbc.  IX — Acclimation.  In  this  chi^ter,  more  appropriately 
than  anywhere  else,  maybe  placed  a  few  remarks  upon  the  influence 
of  a  prolonged  residence  in  yellow-fever  localities,  in  rendering  the 
sptem  unsusceptible  to  the  poison  of  the  disease.  This  change 
in  the  system  is  called  acclimation.  It  is  most  speedily  and 
effectually  wrought  by  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  itself;  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  it  may  be  more  slowly  and  gradually  effected 
by  a  continued  residence  in  yeUow-fever  regions.     The  precise 

1  Carcy*s  Short  Account,  etc.,  p.  61.         *  O'Halloran  on  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  98. 
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conditions  and  causes  of  this  exemption  have  not  been  very  posi- 
tively ascertained,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  vary  somewhat  in 
different  cases..  There  is  a  great  difference,  in  different  seasons 
and  places,  in  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  system.  During  mild  epidemics,  the  protection  is 
quite  perfect ;  but  when  the  character  of  the  disease  is  highly 
malignant,  the  protection  in  many  instances  wholly  fails.  Some 
observations  relating  to  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Lewis,  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  bibliography.  He  says,  further,  that  ^^  Of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cases  that  terminated  fatally  at  Mobile,  in 
1843,  seven  were  natives,  three  were  from  Charleston,  five  from 
New  Orleans;  twenty  had  resided  in  Mobile  from  five  to  ten 
years,  annually  avoiding  the  sickly  months ;  fifteen  had  been  con- 
stantly in  the  city  from  four  to  seven  years — amongst  whom 
were  four  who  had  the  fever  in  1839.  Sixty  were  strangers,  never 
having  passed  a  summer  in  a  yellow-fever  locality.  These  facts 
tend  to  the  following  conclusions.  In  healthy  years,  what  is  called 
$poradic  yellow  fever  is  confined  to  strangers.  In  years  when  the 
disease  does  not  prevail  so  generally  as  to  amount  to  an  epidemic, 
the  grave  cases  are  confined  to  the  unacclimated.  In  epidemics, 
the  natives,  old  residents,  and  even  those  who  have  had  the  disease 
in  previous  years,  are  frequently  mildly  attacked ;  but  the  strangers 
are  very  generally  seized,  and  have,  in  fact,  to  bear  the  violence 
and  malignity  which  belong  to  the  fever.  "^ 

It  would  seem  that  this  protective  power  of  acclimation  does 
not  extend  to  localities  which  are  us\ially  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease. A  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  support  of  this  remark 
occurred  at  Woodville,  in  Mississippi,  in  1844.  This  inland  town 
then  contained  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  mostly  natives, 
or  old  and  permanent  residents.  At  least  it  is  stated  that  the 
town  had  been  of  gradual  growth,  for  forty  years,  and  that  there 
had  been  no  sudden  emigration.  After  the  appearance  of  yel- 
low fever  in  the  town,  nearly  two  hundred  persons  fied  to  the 
surrounding  country;  but  nearly  all  who  remained  were  attacked 
hy  the  disease.  Dr.  Stone,  in  his  report,  says:  "Few  persons 
escaped;  I  know  of  not  more  than  five  adults,  and  no  children, 
except  those  persons,  about  twenty  in  number,  who  had  had  yel- 
low fever  formerly.     Of  these,  one  had  it  in  Charleston,  forty 

'  N.  0.  Med.  JooiiL,  toL  L  p.  418. 
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years  ago;  others  in  New  Orleans,  Bayou  Sara,  Natchez,  the 
West  Indies,  and  elsewhere;  and  all  escaped,  with  perhaps  one 
exception — a  mild  case."* 

The  great  endemic  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is  periodical 
fever;  but  yellow  fever  has  occasionally  appeared  at  some  of 
the  settlements.  It  prevailed  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  1823,  and  in 
1829,  and  was  as  fatal  amongst  the  old  residents  as  the  new- 
comers.* 

It  would  seem  that  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  localities, 
the  poison  of  yellow  fever  acquires  such  an  intensity  as  to  over- 
bear all  the  influences  which  ordinarily  resist  it.  Everything 
gives  way  before  it;  neither  age,  sex,  nor  race  is  spared;  and 
not  even  the  most  thorough  acclimation,  nor  the  previous  occur- 
rence of  the  disease,  is  sufficient  to  ward  off  its  assaults. 

This  preservative  influence  of  acclimation  seems  to  be  pretty 
readily  lost  or  destroyed,  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,  by  a  re- 
moval from  yellow-fever  regions  to  cooler  latitudes.  Bally  re- 
ports the  case  of  a  lady,  who,  bom  in  Canada,  had  resided  for 
thirty  years  in  one  of  the  Antilles.  After  an  absence  of  two 
years,  passed  in  the  North,  she  returned,  and  soon  after  died  with 
yellow  fever,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.* 

Sec.  X. — Exemption  from  Subsequent  Attacks,  Yellow  fever 
very  rarely  occurs  a  second  time  in  the  same  individual.  This 
exemption  from  a  second  attack  of  the  disease  was  noticed 
during  the  last  century;  arid  it  has  been  since  corroborated  by 
the  observations  of  many  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Ameri- 
can physicians,  amongst  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  of 
whom  were  Professor  Arejula,  and  Sir  William  Pym.  This  point 
in  the  natural  history  of  yellow  fever  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  and  formal  investigation,  after  the  cessation  of  the  epi- 
demic at  Gibraltar,  in  1826.  At  the  instance  of  Sir  William 
Pym,  a  commission  was  appointed,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
collecting  such  facts  as  might  settle  the  question.  The  commis- 
sion consisted  of  thirteen  physicians — French,  English,  and 
Spanish.  Louis  was  appointed  President,  Dr.  Barry,  Vice-Pre- 
sident, and  Trousseau,  Secretary.     The   distinguished  Chervin 

'  N.  0.  Med.  JouriL,  toL  L  p.  682.         «  Boyle's  Dis,  West  Africa,  p.  289. 
»  Deyeie,  p.  107. 
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was  also  a  member  of  the  commission.  The  medical  men  of 
Gibraltar,  civil  and  military,  thirty-three  in  number,  all  of  whom 
had  been  familiar  with  the  disease,  appeared  before  the  commis- 
sion, and  stated  the  rcEfblts  of  their  experience.  The  aggregate 
number  of  patients  with  the  disease,  seen  or  treated  by  them  all, 
amounted  to  about  ttoenty-seven  thouMnd.  These  physicians 
were  invited  to  state  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  had 
known  the  disease  to  occur  a  second  time ;  and  as  simple  asser- 
tions were  inadmissible,  the  commission  decided  that  they  would 
receive  those  cases  only  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  firpt  and 
second  attacks  could  be  given,  whether  these  symptoms  had  been 
noted  by  the  physicians  who  communicated  them,  or  whether  they 
came  through  the  patient  himself,  but  were  unequivocal.  The 
whole  number  of  cases  of  presumed  double  attack,  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  commission,  was  only  thirteen  !  Upon  these  thir- 
teen cases,  each  member  of  the  commission  expressed  his  opinion 
by  a  vote,  writing  upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  word  evident^  pr<h 
habUy  doubtfulj  or  inadmissiblej  for  each  case.  A  majority  of  the 
commission  declared  in  this  manner  one  of  the  cases  evident^ 
three  of  them  prohablej  and  the  remainder  doubtful  or  inadmU- 
$ible.  The  following  fact  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  but  hardly 
less  conclusive,  was  communicated  to  the  commission  by  M. 
Broadfoot.  The  military  domestics  employed  during  the  epi- 
demic in  the  care  of  the  sick  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
number,  and  none  of  them  had  had  yellow  fever  in  any  anterior 
epidemic.  The  civil  domestics  were  sixty-one  in  number,  and 
with  two  exceptions  had  already  had  the  disease.  These  two, 
and  these  two  only,  amongst  the  last,  had  the  disease ;  and  forty 
of  the  military  domestics,  all  the  rest  escaping.  Other  facts  of  a 
similar  character  were  also  presented  to  the  commission.  Slight 
and  mild  attacks  of  the  disease  seemed  to  be  quite  as  preserva- 
tive against  its  recurrence  as  grave  and  severe  ones;  and  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  protective  effects  were  in  any  degree  dimi- 
nished by  time. 

Dr.  Lewis  has  investigated  this  question  with  some  care,  and 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  I  have 
just  given.  Five  respectable  citizens  of  Mobile,  he  says,  have 
had  the  disease  as  many  as  three  times,  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  competent  judges.  As  many  as  twenty  of  his  own  patients, 
who  were  mildly  attacked  in  1843,  stated  that,  according  to  their 
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phjBicians^  they  had  already  had  yellow  fever  during  the  epide^ 
mics  of  1837  or  1839.  Dr.  Lewis  concludes  that,  in  1843, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  patients  who  had  mild  yellow  fever,  had 
been  subjects  of  the  disease  during  pi^vious  epidemics.  His 
opinion  seems  to  be  that,  at  least  during  the  prevalence  of  grave 
epidemics,  persons  who  have  previously  had  the  disease  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  liable  to  second  attacks  in  a  mild  form.^ 

Sbc.  XI. — Epidemic  Influences.  Yellow  fever  usually  prevails 
in  a  given  locality  more  or  less  extensively ;  it  becomes  for  the 
time  being,  as  it  is  said,  epidemic.  The  returns  or  recurrences 
of  these  epidemic  seasons  are  altogether  uncertain  and  irregular; 
— ^they  give  no  note  of  their  coming ;  the  laws  which  govern  the 
revolutions  of  their  periods  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  of  these  large  epidemic  periods^ 
was  that  which,  commenced  in  the  year  1793,  and  continued  for 
several  years.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  extensive  or  ge- 
neral enumeration  of  the  epidemics  whose  histories  have  be^i 
preserved. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  visitations  of  the  disease,  in  New 
Orleans,  had  shown  a  tendency  to  observe  alternate  years;  but 
an  examination  of  the  &ot8,  as  they  have  been  published,  during 
a  continuous  period  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1822  to  1843, 
both  included,  gives  but  little  support  to  this  suggestion.  From 
1833  to  1841,  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  returned, 
with  a  good  deal  of  regularity,  on  each  alternate  year ;  but  from 
1827  to  1830,  and  from  1841  to  1843,  the  disease^  prevailed  re- 
gularly every  year.  According  to  Dr.  Simons,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  yellow  fever  in  Charleston,  was  in  1690  or  1700.  It  has 
since  occurred  in  the  following  years,  to  wit :  1703,  1728,  1732, 
1739,  1745,  1748,  1763, 1765,  1792,  1794,  1796,  1796,  1797, 
1798,  1799, 1800,  1802,  1804,  1807,  1817,  1819,  1824,  1827, 
1828,  1830,  1834,  1836,  1838,  and  1839.*  Dr.  Catel  says  that 
Martinique  was  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the  disease,  except 
a  few  sporadic  cases,  from  1828  to  1838.* 

"  That  the  essential  cause  of  yellow  fever,"  says  Dr.  Dowler, 
"will  ever  be  discovered,  or,  being  discovered,  will  be  controlled 

1  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  toL  i.  p.  418. 

'  Am.  JouiTL  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1836.        '  Rapport,  &o.,  par  M.  Cheryin,  p.  6. 
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or  prevented  by  human  art,  is  altogetber  improbable.  Its  myste- 
rious cycles  colminate,  decline,  and  reappear.  Charleston,  deso- 
lated at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  was  exempt  in  the 
first  quarter,  but  a  sufferer  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  then,  half  a  century  of  exemption  again  followed — a  period 
much  longer  than  that  which  now  cheers  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  with  the  hope  that  yellow 
fever  has  taken  its  leave  of  them  forever.  But  the  last  decennial 
period  of  the  past  century,  and  the  first  of  the  present,  relumed 
the  flames  of  the  epidemic  in  Charleston,  where  they  had  smoul- 
dered so  long,  and  in  which  they  still  continue  to  break  out  almost 
annually.  Charleston  suffered  nearly  a  century  in  advance  of 
New  Orleans,  and  is  still  as  great  a  sufferer  as  the  latter.'''  There 
is  nothing  in  the  past  history  of  the  disease  at  all  incompatible 
with  the  probability  that  the  elliptical  sweep  of  its  epidemic  pe- 
riods may  again  bring  it  within  the  more  northern  cities,  from 
which,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  absent. 

Sbc.  Xn. — Sporadic.  Yellow  fever,  as  I  have  just  said,  gene- 
raUy  prevails  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  -case.  It  is  now  very  well  ascertained  that  yellow-fever  cities 
are  sometimes  visited  by  isolaUdy  $poradie  cases  of  the  disease. 
The  question  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  this  form  was 
carefully  studied  by  Louis  and  Trousseau  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828. 
Mr.  Amiel  and  Mr.  Fraser  communicated  to  them  the  histories 
of  forty-five  cases,  derived  from  the  hospital  registers,  which  had 
occurred  during  nan-epidemic  seasons.  Some  of  these  cases,  Louis 
regards  as  spurious  or  doubtful ;  but  he  is  quite  confident  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  others.  Dr.  Gillkrest  says  he  is  in  possession 
of  such  a  body  of  evidence,  drawn  from  registers  and  other 
authentic  souirces  at  Gibraltar,  as  would,  of  itself,  place  the  mat- 
ter beyond  all  doubt.  He  adds  that  in  the  month  of  April,  1829, 
the  records  of  the  civil  hospital  in  that  garrison  were  examined, 
and  a  certificate  drawn  up  and  signed  by  nine  gentlemen,  to  the 
effect  that  thirty-eight  cases,  of  which  they  found  details  duly  re- 
corded in  non-epidemic  years,  were  identical  in  character  with  the 
casesMrtiich  occurred  there  during  the  epidemic  of  1828.'  Mr. 
Glasse,  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  resident  at  Gibraltar,  says,  in 

«  N.  0.  Med.  JouTO.,  ToL  IL  p.  178.         «  Cyo.  Pno.  Med.,  toL  ii  p.  270. 
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a  letter  to  Dr.  Bomett :  ^^  Daring  the  spring  and  antumn,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  solitary  cases  of  fever  attended  wiUi 
black  vomiting,  and  other  severe  symptoms."* 

Sec.  Xni.— Marsh  Miasmata.  Medical  men  who  look  upon 
yellow  fever  as  only  a  high  gradcy  or  concentrated  and  malignant 
form^  of  bilums  remittent  f every  attribute  the  disease  to  the  un- 
known cause  or  causes  of  the  latter,  called  marsh  miasmata, 
developed  in  unusual  quantity,  or  endowed  with  extraordinary 
virulence.  This  is  the  opinion  advocated  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  in 
his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  causes  of  this  and  other  epidemic 
diseases;  and  by  many  others,  who  believe  in  the  local  and  do- 
mestic origin  of  the  disease. 

But  the  objections  to  this  opinion  are  obvious  and  insuperable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  as  well  settled  as  any  such  question  can 
be,  that  yellow  fever  differs,  radically  and  essentially,  from  all  the 
forms  of  periodic  or  marsh  fever.  The  two  diseases  may  prevail 
together — ^as  marsh  fevers  and  smallpox,  or  typhus,  may — but 
this  is  rarely  the  case;  and  in  very  extensive  regions,  where  pe- 
riodical fevers  in  their  worst  forms  constitute  the  principal  dis- 
eases, yellow  fever  is  never  seen.  Again,  in  many  yellow-fever 
localities,  there  is  no  evidence,  whatever,  of  the  existence  of 
marshes,  or  marsh  miasma.  Dr.  Gillkrest  says :  ^^  It  cannot  be 
admitted  that  Gibraltar  furnishes  sources  from  which  malaria,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  arises,  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  a  malignant  fever."*  In  1844,  yellow  fever  pre- 
vailed very  extensively  at  Woodville,  a  small  town  in  the  interior 
of  Mississippi.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rolling  ridge,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  above  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River;  the 
soil  is  clay  and  sand;  the  town  is  free  from  filth;  and  there  are 
no  swamps  or  ponds  in  the  neighborhood.^  The  Island  of  Barba- 
does  is  described  as  rocky  and  dry,  with  very  little  marshy  or  wet 
land.^  Brimstone  Hill,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Eatts,  is  a  conical 
mount,  rising  to  the  height  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  described  as  a  volcanic  rock,  dry, 
nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  desolate  in  its  entire  aspect. 
It  is  generally  free  from  yellow  fever,  but  not  uniformly  so.    In 

«  Burnett,  p.  829.  «  Cjc.  Prac.  Med.,  toL  ii.  p.  279. 

*  N.  0.  Med.  Joum.,  toI.  i.  p.  580.      «  Rufih*a  Hillary,  p.  6. 
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1811  and  1812,  the  disease  appeared  there,  and  was  very  fatal. 
Stoney  Hill,  in  Jamaica,  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  described  as  an  entire  mass  of  calcareous  rock, 
covered  with  trees,  excepting  on  the  summit;  but  with  little  soil, 
and  producing  scarcely  any  grass  or  herbaceous  plants.  It  is 
generally  healthy;  but  yellow  fever  does  sometimes  prevail,  exten- 
sively and  fatally,  amongst  the  troops  stationed  on  its  summit. 
Furthermore,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  ships  at 
sea  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking ;  and  the  whole  subject  may  be  fairly  and  definitively 
dismissed  with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  the  doctrine  could 
ever  have  found  any  countenance  or  favor. 

Sec.  XIV. — Decaying  Animal  and  Vegetable  Matter, — Filth. 
In  the  almost  interminable  discussion  which  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  half  century  about  the  causes  of  yellow  fever, 
there  is  no  one  element  that  has  played  a  more  prominent  part 
than  the  decay  or  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
Most  of  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  the  domestic  origin  of  the 
disease,  and  the  deniers,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  contagious  pro- 
perties, have  attributed  it  principally  to  this  animal  and  vege- 
table decomposition,  and  to  various  local  accumulations  of  filth, 
of  one  kind  and  another.  It  is  well  known  that  the  dreadful 
Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1793  was  referred,  for  its  origin,  by  Dr. 
Rush,  to  a  quantity  of  damaged  coffee,  decaying  on  one  of  the 
wharves  of  the  city.  The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  this 
opinion  is  the  fact,  generally  admitted,  that  the  disease  most  com- 
monly commences  in  the  low,  crowded,  and  filthy  quarters  of 
yellow-fever  cities,  lying  near  the  docks  and  wharves.  Thus,  the 
Barrio  de  Santa  Maria  is  usually  the  hot-bed  of  the  disease  in 
Cadiz.  In  1796,  at  New  York,  the  disease  was  mostly  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  Peck-slip,  a  crowded  and  filthy  locality;*  and 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  other  years.  Dr.  Edward  Miller, 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  unqualified  advocates 
of  the  agency  of  filth  in  the  production  of  yellow  fever,  says  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  destructive  epidemic  of  1798,  in 
that  city,  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  in  a  small  neighbor- 
hood, at  the  lower  end  of  John  street,  were  suddenly  seized  with 
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the  disease  in  one  night,  in  conseqnence  of  a  blast  of  putrid  and 
most  offensive  exhalations  from  the  sewer  of  Barling  slip.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agency  of  this  cause  is  stoutly  and 
boldly  denied  by  many  observers,  and  especially  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  contagious  property,  either  qualified  or  absolute,  of 
the  disease.  The  principal  objections  to  this  doctrine  are  these. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  asserted,  and  not  denied,  that  yellow  fever 
has  sometimes  made  its  appearance,  and  prevailed  extensively,  in 
localities  quite  free  from  any  unusual  accumulations  of  filth,  either 
animal  or  vegetable.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  notorious 
that,  although  the  disease  oftener  than  otherwise  commences  in 
filthy  localities,  still,  it  very  frequently  extends  to  the  more  airy 
and  cleaner  neighborhoods.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  disease  was 
generated  from  this  source,  it  ought  to  occur  with  more  regularity 
and  constancy;  since  the  alleged  cause  is  always  more  or  leas 
extensively  present  and  active,  in  some  portions  of  all  yellow-fever 
cities,  and  of  others  where  the  disease  is  never  seen.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  objections  are  quite  unanswerable.  Yellow  fever 
occurred  on  board  the  United  States  schooner  Orampus,  in  1829. 
Dr.  Barrington  says :  *^  This  vessel  was  remarkable  for  her  uni- 
form neatness  and  cleanly  appearance  throughout.  The  bilge- 
water  smell  was  seldom  perceived ;  the  water  coming  out  of  the 
pumps  perfectly  clear.*''  Several  similar  instances  are  mentioned 
by  Dr.  John  Wilson.  In  1824,  the  disease  prevailed  extensively 
on  board  the  Rattlesnake,  a  new  British  ship,  on  the  West  India 
station.  She  had*  just  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  Dr.  Wilson 
says:  ^^When  the  process  of  purification  was  considered  com- 
plete, I  examined  every  part  of  the  hold's  surface,  and  found  it  in 
every  part,  from  the  hatches  to  the  kelson,  clear,  clean,  and  dry, 
scarcely  capable  of  soiling  a  white  glove.''  It  is  proper  to  state, 
however,  that  in  most  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
on  shipboard,  it  has  been  in  connection  with  very  damp  and  filthy 
holds.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  accumulated  and  concentrated 
filth,  acted  upon  by  a  high  temperature,  does  not  promote  and  favor 
the  origin  and  spread  of  yellow  fever;  there  is  good  evidence  that 
it  does  so ;  I  mean  merely  to  say  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  referring  the  disease  directly  and  exclusively  to  this 
cause. 

>  Works  of  E.  MUler,  M.  D.,  p.  TO.        «  Amcr.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1883. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  apparently  an  attentive  observer  of  yellow  fever,  and 
generally  a  sensible  writer,  is  disposed  to  refer  the  disease  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  ligneous  decomposition,  for  its  essential  cause. 
He  thinks  this  hypothesis  corresponds  to  all  the  observed  facts  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  better  than  any  other.*  I  cannot  see 
that  it  is  any  mo)re  plausible  or  any  more  reasonable  than  the 
rest. 

Sec.  XV. — Contagion.  Let  me  relieve  the  friendly  and  indulg- 
ent reader  who  has  accompanied  me,  cheerfully  and  not  without 
interest,  I  would  fain  hope,  thus  far,  in  my  history  of  yellow  fever, 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  may  very  naturally  feel,  on  be- 
holding the  caption  of  the  present  section  in  my  manifold  chap- 
ter on  the  etiology  of  this  disease ; — it  is  not  my  purpose  to  oc- 
cupy his  time  and  attention  with  anything  like  a  history  of  the 
multiform,  complicated,  and  sometimes  bitter  controversies,  which 
have  run  through  the  medical  annals  of  the  last  fifty  years,  upon 
the  contagious  and  non-contagious  character  of  the  disease.  In 
conformity  to  the  general  design  and  arrangement  of  my  book,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  actual  and  posi- 
tive condition  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject ;  all  which  can 
be  done,  I  think,  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages. 

There  have  been  three  leading  and  principal  doctrines,  or  opin- 
ions, upon  the  question  before  us,  each  of  which  I  wish  and  will 
endeavor  to  state,  together  with  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests, 
as  fairly  and  explicitly  as  I  can.' 

1  Memoirs  of  the  West  Indian  FeTer,  p.  189,  et  teq, 

*  The  great  oontroTersj  between  the  contagionists  and  the  non-oontagionists  on- 
gmated  in  the  following  circumstances.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century*  a 
pn^jeet  was  formed  in  England  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony— partly  bencTO- 
lent  and  partly  commercial  in  its  character— on  the  island  of  Bulam,  or  BouUam, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  about  fifty  miles  fh>m  the  open  sea,  on  the 
Western  coast  of  AiHca,  in  the  1 1th  degree  of  North  latitude.  Early  in  the  month 
of  April,  1792,  the  ship  Hankey,  in  company  with  another  Teasel  loaded  with  stores 
and  adTenturers,  saUed  from  England  for  Bulam,  where  she  arriyed  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The  Hankey  remained  at  the  island  nine 
months ;  soon  after  her  arriyal,  a  malignant  disease  appeared  amongst  her  pas- 
eengers  and  crew,  consistiog  of  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  (hree-fourtht  of 
whom  were  its  Tictims.  Aided  by  a  few  seamen  procured  fh>m  other  ships,  the 
Hankey  finally  saUed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  arriyed  at  Grenada  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1798.     According  to  Dr.  Chisholm,  the  first  person  who  yisited  the 
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The  first  of  these  doctrines  is  that  which  attributes  to  yellow 
fever  an  absolxUe  and  unqtialified  contagious  character.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  doctrine  allege,  that  the  disease  is  directly  and  tm- 
mediatelt/ transmissible  from  one  person  to  another^  like  measles  or 
smallpox.  Dr.  Chisholm,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous 
promulgators  of  this  doctrine,  thus  states  the  leading  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  action  of  the  contagious  poison ; — 
those  who  most  carefully  avoid  houses  where  the  infection  is,  are 
the  most  certain  to  escape  the  fever ;  although  the  disease  may  be 
in  the  same  house,  avoiding  the  chamber  of  the  sick  prevents  infec- 
tion ;  merely  entering  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  without  nearly 
approaching  the  diseased  person,  has  never  communicated  infec- 
tion ;  approaching  near  enough  to  the  diseased  person  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  fetor  of  his  breath,  or  of  the  peculiar  smell  which  is 
always  emitted  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  in  this  disease,  or 
touching  the  bedclothes,  generally  occasions  nausea,  slight  rigors, 
and  often  headache  at  the  moment,  and,  some  hours  after,  the  dis- 
ease itself;  actual  contact,  so  that  the  perspired  fluid  of  the  sick 
person  may  adhere  to  the  hands  or  other  parts,  of  the  healthy 
person,  more  certainly  produces  the  fever ;  touching  the  wearing 

Hankcy,  on  the  evening  of  her  arriyal,  was  a  Captain  Remington;  and  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  died  with  yeUow  fever.  The  crew  of  the  Defiance  were  the 
next  who  visited  the  Hankey ;  five  out  of  six  were  immediately  seized  with  the  fever, 
and  died  in  three  days.  The  disease  now  began  to  appear  in  the  other  vessels  in 
the  harbor,  and  spread  successively  ft*om  one  to  another,  not  one  escaping.  Until 
(he  middle  of  Aprils  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbor;  it  then  ap- 
peared in  a  house  close  to  the  wharf,  where  it  was  introduced,  according  to  Dr 
Chisholm,  by  «  negro  woman  who  took  in  saUors'  clothes  to  wash.  The  disease 
then  extended  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  it  appeared  at  various  points  in  the  neighboring  country,  carried  thither, 
says  Dr.  Chisholm,  by  persons  who  had  imprudently  visited  infected  houses  in  town. 
From  Grenada,  as  from  a  foous,  this  nova  pestis — this  new  Malignant  PestUentia) 
Fever  of  Dr.  Chisholm,  spread  to  the  other  islands,  to  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  and 
to  Philadelphia — the  infection  being  generally  carried  from  place  to  place  in  the 
woollen  jackets  of  deceased  sailors. — Chisholm* s  Essay y  vol.  i.  p.  10^,  et  seq.  Dr. 
Chisholm  attributes  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  Philadelphia,  not  to  the 
damaged  coffee,  but  to  some  sailors  sick  with  yeUow  fever,  on  board  the  same 
vessel  that  brought  the  coffee,  as  part  of  its  cargo. — Ibid.,  voL  i.  p.  220.  Dr. 
Chisholm,  it  is  important  to  state,  looked  upon  this  fever  as  quite  unlike  the  or- 
dinary remittent  t/elloio  feveff  as  he  called  it,  of  the  West  Indies;  the  latter,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  of  domestic  origin,  arising  firom  miasmata,  endemic,  and  not  conta- 
gious. The  former,  he  says,  may  have  owed  its  production,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  united  action  of  pestilential  contagion  and  the  miasmata  of  marshes,  and  other 
direct  causes  of  yeUow  remitting  fever. — IbicLf  voL  i.  p.  208.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  contingent  contagion,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fuUy  by  and  by. 
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apparel  of  a  person  who  is  actually  diseased,  or  has  just  reco- 
vered from  the  disease,  as  certainly  communicates  the  infection 
to  the  healthy  person,  and  finally,  merely  passing  a  person  in- 
fected, or  who  wears  the  clothes  he  had  on  during  the  existence 
of  the  disease,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  effluvia  proceeding  from 
them  may  be  blown  on  the  healthy  person,  has  produced  the 
disease.' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  my  readers,  while  it  will  best  illustrate 
the  subject  before  us,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  some  individual 
facts  which  tend  to  support  the  above-mentioned  doctrine.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence.  "On  the  16th  of  May,  1795,  the  Thetis  and 
Hussar  frigates  captured  two  French  armed  ships  from  Gauda- 
loupe,  on  the  coast  of  America.  One  of  these  had  the  yellow 
fever  on  board,  and  out  of  fourteen  men  sent  from  the  Hussar  to* 
take  care  of  heir,  nine  died  of  this  fever  before  she  reached  Halifax, 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Part  of  the  prisoners  were  re- 
moved on  board  of  the  Hussar,  and  though  care  was  taken  to 
select  those  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  the  disease  spread  rapidly 
in  that  ship^  so  that  near  one-third  of  the  whole  crew  was  more 
or  less  affected  by  it.*'*  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  cir- 
cumstances thus  related,  by  Blane,  like  so  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  should  be  in  many  respects  so  loose  and  defective. 
The  previous  history  of  the  Hussar  is  not  given ;  we  are  not  told 
upon  whose  authority  the  entire  narrative  rests  ;  and  nothing  con- 
clusive is  stated  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  fever  on  board  the 
Hussar.  A  similar  occurrence  is  related  amongst  the  documents 
submitted  by  M.  Chervin  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. 
According  to  M.  Lemarinier,  in  October,  1808,  the  French  brig 
Paulinurus,  of  which  he  was  surgeon,  attacked  and  captured, 
near  Barbadoes,  the  English  brig  Carnation.  The  yellow  fever 
was  prevailing  on  board  the  Paulinurus  at  the  time.  The  Eng- 
lish prisoners  were  most  of  them  placed  on  board  the  latter,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  had  the  fever.  The  day  after  the  capture,  M. 
Jance,  commander  of  the  Paulinurus,  at  the  time  mortally  sick 
with  the  disease,  was  carried  on  board  the  Carnation,  where  he 
died  on  the  following  day.  M.  Lemarinier  and  a  portion  of  the 
French  crew  were  also  transferred  to  the  prize.     The  yellow  fever 

'  Chiaholm^s  Essaj,  jclL  i.  p.  800.  *  BUne'a  Dis.  of  Seamen,  p.  605. 
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immediately  appeared  amongst  the  crew  of  the  Carnation^  who  had 
had  no  direct  communication  with  the  PaulinuruB,  Several  of 
them  diedJ  Matthew  Carey  says  :  "Since  the  first  edition  ap- 
peared, I  have  had  information  from  a  number  of  creditable  per- 
sons, that  the  idea  that  the  disorder  has  not  been  communicated 
out  of  Philadelphia,  is  erroneous.  A  family  of  the  name  of  Hop- 
per, near  Woodbury,  took  it  from  some  of  our  infected  citizens, 
and  three  of  them  died.  A  woman  in  Chester  county,  who  had 
boarded  and  lodged  some  of  the  sick,  died  of  the  malignant  fever. 
Three  people  of  one  family  in  Trenton,  took  it  from  a  sick  person 
from  Philadelphia,  and  died  of  it.  A  negro  servant,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Morgan,  took  up  an  infected  bed  floating  in  the  Delaware, 
which  spread  the  disorder  in  the  family,  and  Mrs,  Morgan  and 
her  girl  both  died  of  it.  It  was  introduced  by  his  son  from  Phila- 
•delphia  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Cadwallader,  at  Abington,  some  of 
whom  died  with  it.  Some  others  in  different  places  caught  the 
infection  and  died.  But  the  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  ex- 
tremely few,  considering  the  numbers  who  carried  the  disorder 
from  hence,  and  died  with  it  in  the  country.***  I  may  dismiss 
this  branch  of  the  subject  with  the  remark  that  cases  even  of  op- 
parent  communication  of  the  disease,  directly  from  one  person  to 
another,  in  an  uninfected  district,  and  without  the  aid  o{fomite9, 
are  exceedingly  rare ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
a  single  such  case,  of  entire  and  unquestionable  authenticity,  has 
ever  been  known. 

The  second  doctrine  upon  this  subject  is  in  direct  and  positive 
opposition  to  the  foregoing.  Its  advocates  deny  that  yellow  fever 
is,  every  or  under  any  circumstances,  transmissible,  by  a  contagious 
poison,  from  one  person  to  another.  They  allege  that  it  is  strictly 
endemic  in  its  origin  and  character,  and  absolutely  non-contagious, 
like  ordinary  remittent  fever.  The  general  ground  upon  which 
they  rest  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  almost  universally  admitted, 
that  the  disease,  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  is  manifestly  and  unequi- 
vocally not  communicable  from  one  individual  to  another.  They 
say,  further,  that  the  disease  can  never  be  traced  from  one  person 
to  another,  or  from  one  family  to  another — its  extension  depend- 
ing upon  personal  intercourse ; — ^that  its  extinction  by  cold  weather 
is  an  argument  against  its  contagious  quality ;  and  that  the  incon- 

I  Rapport  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  MM.,  p.  8.         •  Carey's  Account,  &c.,  p.  81. 
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sistencies  and  contradictions  whic^  constantly  attend  the  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine  render  it  altogether  inadmissible.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  great  controversy  on  this  subject,  in  1798,  a 
large  proportion  of  observers — ^both  amongst  private  practitioners 
and  writers — at  least  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — 
have  ranged  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  non-contagionists. 
Amongst  the  earliest  and  ablest  champions  of  this  doctrine,  in 
our  own  country,  were  Dr.  Caldwell,  still  living — Dr.  Edward 
Miller,  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith,*  and  Dr.  Rush.  Dr.  Deveze,*  how- 
ever, preceded  them  all;  and  his  merits,  in  this  respect,  have 
been  most  strangely  and  most  unjustly  overlooked. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  doctrine  holding  a  sort  of  middle 
ground  between  the  two  extreme  opinions  which  I  have  just 
stated.  This  has  been  called  the  doctrine  of  qualified  or  con- 
tingent contagion.  It  is  held  under  somewhat  modified  forms  by 
its  different  advocates,  but  its  fundamental  principles  may  be 
thus  stated.  Yellow  fever  is  a  disease  which,  in  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere, or  in  an  atmosphere  not  already  in  some  way  altered  or 
vitiated,  is  not  ordinarily  or  readily  communicated  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  Again,  yellow  fever  is  a  disease  which  is  not 
generally  of  spontaneous  or  domestic  origin  in  the  localities 
where  it  prevails ;  at  least  this  is  true  of  many  of  these  localities. 
'But  in  places  where  the  atmosphere  has  already  undergone  the 
unknown  alteration  or  vitiation  of  which  I  have  spoken,  prepar- 
ing those  who  have  breathed  it  for  the  action  of  the  poison  of  yel- 
low fever,  the  introduction  of  this  poison,  in  the  persons  of  those 
sick  with  the  disease,  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  in  fomites,  or  in  any 
other  form,  will  give  rise  to  the  disease  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  this  locality.     The  predisposition  or  liability  created  by  the 

>  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Medietd  Repo$Uory,  He  was  one  of 
the  rictims  of  the  New  York  epidemic  of  1798.  Dr.  Miller's  brother  and  biogra- 
pher pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory.  **  Never  can  the  writer  of  these 
lines  forget  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Smith.  It  was  when  the  ravages  of  pestilence  had 
become  so  tremendous  as  to  drive  almost  erery  individual  firom  the  oitj  who  was 
able  to  fly ;  when  scarcely  any  passengers  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  but  the 
bearers  of  the  dead  to  the  tomb ;  and  when  it  appeared  as  if  the  reign  of  death 
must  become  universal ;  it  was  in  circumstances  such  as  these,  that  Doctors  Mitchill 
and  Miller,  accompanied  with  two  or  three  other  fHends,  bedewed  with  their  tears, 
and  followed  to  the  grave,  the  remains  of  a  young  man,  in  some  respects  the  most 
enlightened  and  promising  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  American  Science." — 
B,  mUer'i  Works,  p.  Ix. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Set,  voL  iv.  p.  528. 
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local  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere,  is  spoken  of  as  the  eombuMible 
element  or  material;  the  poison  of  the  disease  introduced  from 
without  is  spoken  of  as  the  spark  that  lights  upon  and  fires  the 
former.  Neither  of  these  conditions  alone,  it  is  alleged,  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  generation  of  the  disease.' 

The  above  was  an  early  and  a  favorite  doctrine  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Seaman,  as  long  ago  as  in  1795,  laid  it  down,  in  the  following 
terms :  "  The  general  cause  of  yellow  fever,  as  it  appeared  in 
this  city,  is  what  chemists  call  a  tertium  quid,  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other,  but  a  result  of  the  junction  of  certain  matters 
emitted  from  a  human  body  laboring  under  such  a  disease,  with 
the  effluvia  arising  from  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction. These  putrid  effluvia  may,  possibly,  of  themselves, 
generate  the  disease,  in  persons  highly  predisposed,  and  from 
whom,  by  their  assistance,  the  fatal  epidemic  may  be  spread 
through  a  neighborhood.  The  spark  that  has  kindled  up  the 
putrid  vapors  in  certain  parts  of  our  city  into  action,  was  most 
probably  originally  introduced  from  other  places.  No  yellow  fever 
can  spread  but  by  the  influence  of  putrid  effluvia."'  The  same 
doctrine  was  adopted,  and  both  ably  and  earnestly  advocated,  by 
Dr.  Hosack.  He  classes  yellow  fever  with  the  plague,  dysentery, 
and  typhus  fever;  all  which,  he  says,  are  rarely  communicable 
from  one  person  to  another,  except  through  the  medium  of  an  im- 
pure atmosphere.  The  yellow  fever,  he  says,  was  always  intro- 
duced into  New  York  from  abroad,  and  then  spread  through  the 
aid  and  agency  of  this  vitiated  local  atmosphere.  His  favorite 
idea  is  that  of  e^  fermentative  process^  both  in  the  atmosphere  and 
in  the  human  body,  by  which  the  specific  virus  of  the  disease  is 
multiplied;  the  fermentable  materials^  as  he  calls  them — by* 
which  he  means  the  unknown  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere — and 
the  specific  virus,  being  both  of  them  necessary  to  the  produc- 

1  It  is  proper  to  state  that  eren  Dr.  Cbisholm,  the  great  ohampion  of  the  eon- 
tagiousness  of  yellow  feyer,  explicitlj  recognixes  the  agency  of  the  predisposing 
cause.  It  is  conceding  nothing,  he  says,  to  admit  that,  at  the  time  the  infection  of 
the  malignant  pestilential  fever  of  1798  was  imported,  something  peculiar  and 
capable  of  predisposing  the  human  body  to  be  acted  on  by  its  poison  existed  in  the 
air ;  or  that,  in  other  words,  the  atmosphere  possessed  a  peculiar  constitution.  But 
this  is  true,  he  adds,  of  the  plague ;  and  he  denies  that  this  constitution  is  erer 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  give  rise  to  the  disease. — Chisholm*i  Esaay^  yoL  L  p.  286. 

«  Med.  Rep.,  No.  8,  Art  2. 
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tion  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Hosack's  precise  notion  seems  to  be 
this — ^that  the  vims  introduced  into  the  local  atmosphere,  already 
vitiated  with  his  fermentable  materials,  excites  and  sets  up  in  this 
atmosphere  an  assimilative  process,  by  which  the  specific  poison 
is  indefinitely  multiplied — and  after  this  assimilative  process  has 
taken  place,  the  medium  has  been  created  through  which  the 
disease  may  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another.  He  al- 
leges, however,  that,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  yellow  fever  has 
been  communicated  directly  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  in  a  pure 
atmosphere.*  Dr.  Hosack  does  not  believe  that  animal  and  vege- 
table decomposition  or  filth  aloncy  with  all  the  accessories  of 
heat,  moisture,  and  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  is  sufiBcient  ordinarily 
to  generate  the  disease. 

The  qualified  doctrine  of  contagion  is  more  or  less  admitted,  I 
think,  by  nearly  all  the  contagionists.  Sir  James  Fellowes  says: 
^^The  facts  recorded  in  the  preceding  reports  show  that  the 
disease  was  highly  contagious  in  Spain ;  but  this  property  seemed 
to  depend  on  a  certain  temperature  which  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disorder,  and  a  combination  of  circumstances 
connected  with  individual  predisposition  and  the  climate,  which, 
although  difficult  to  define,  may  be  comprehended  by  those  who 
have  resided  in  that  country,  and  who  have  studied  the  character, 
habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants.*'* 

There  are  some  of  the  non-contagionists,  also,  who  admit  at 
least  the  possibility  of  this  occasional  and  contingent  contagion. 
Mr.  Doughty,  a  very  decided  and  earnest  non-contagionist,  says : 
**  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  whether  a  great  number  of  persons, 
laboring  under  yellow  fever  in  its  violent  form,  and  crowded  into 
an  ill-ventilated  apartment,  or  circumscribed  space,  as  on  board 
>Bhip,  might  not  create  a  morbid  atmosphere,  of  power  sufficient 
to  produce  fever  sui  generis.  At  least,  the  atmosphere,  impreg- 
nated with  a  general  cause,  might  be  rendered  more  virulent  by 
the  accumulated  effluvia  arising  from  numerous  bodies  laboring 
under  the  disease.  As,  for  instance,  a  person  exposed  to  the 
exhalation  from  the  earth,  or  any  other  miasma,  which  has  created 
fever  in  several,  but  whose  susceptibility  to  its  influence  being 
less  has  escaped,  may,  by  the  further  exposure  to  the  accumu- 

*  Ho8ack*8  Med  Essays,  toI.  i.  p.  258,  et  9fq. 
«  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  FcUowes,  p.  402. 
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lated  effluvia  of  many  bodies  affected  with  the  disease,  have 
febrile  action  produced.*  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  another  non-con- 
tagionist,  thus  speaks  of  the  same  subject.  "I  hold  it  to  be 
proved,  by  the  histories  here  alluded  to,  that  fevers,  except  those 
specifically  contagious,  rarely  propagate  from  person  to  person 
in  tropical  climates,  but  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  con* 
tingence.  If  men,  either  in  health  or  sickness,  be  crowded  into 
damp  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  particularly  in  bomb-proo£3, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  time  of  war  from  conditions  of  service, 
or  in  time  of  peace  from  want  of  barrack-room,  the  air  is  con- 
taminated by  the  emanations  of  a  crowd  of  inhabitants.''  A 
material.  Dr.  Jackson  thinks,  may  thus  be  contingently  generated 
possessing  the  power  of  self-propagation.'  In  another  place  he 
says  that,  in  this  way,  ^^  contagion  may  sometimes  be  engrafted 
on  the  epidemic  stock."  Even  Dr.  Rush,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever,  admits 
also  that  the  poison  may  sometimes  be  introduced  from  abroad. 
At  least  he  records,  without  any  qualifying  remarks,  several  such 
instances.  The  fever  of  1797,  at  Philadelphia,  he  says,  vraa 
derived  from  the  foul  air  of  a  ship  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Marseilles.  A  ship  from  Hamburg,  he  adds,  communicated  the 
disease,  by  means  of  her  foul  air,  to  the  village  of  Kensington.^ 
This  particular  form  or  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion has  been  recently  revived,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  our  own 
country.  It  has  been  advocated  with  earnestness  and  ability  by 
Dickson,  Strobel,  Monette,  and  others,  and  at  least  with  a  certain 
degree  of  success,  since  it  has  given  rise  in  some  instances  to 
quarantine  regulations.  It  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  yellow 
fever  of  great  interest  and  importance,  to  be  finally  settled 
only  by  careful  and  repeated  observations,  and  my  notice  of  it 
would  justly  be  considered  imperfect  without  some  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  opinion  rests.  Amongst  this  evidence,  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individual  facts,  like  the  following.  In  June, 
1823,  a  Spanish  brig  sailed  from  Havana  to  Passages,  a  small 
secluded  seaport  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  consisting 
mostly  of  a  single  street,  placed  as  it  were  on  a  shelf  of  scarped 
rock,  and  so  narrow  that  it  does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of 

*  Doughty*fl  Observ.,  p.  209. 

*  Jackson  on  Febrile  Diseases,  toI.  i.  p.  31. 

*  Bush's  Med.  Inq.,  toI.  iii.  p.  8. 
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carts  or  horses ;  while  the  rock  forming  the  basis  of  the  mountain 
is  in  some  places  literally  in  contact  with  the  houses,  which  are 
badly  ventilated,  filthy,  dark,  and  crowded.  The  vessel  arrived 
on  the  3d  of  August.  On  the  15th,  a  custom-house  officer,  who 
had  been  several  days  on  board,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been 
much  engaged  in  the  hold,  looking  after  contraband  goods,  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  third  day,  with  black  vomit.  On  the 
22d,  a  man  who  had  been  down  for  some  time  in  the  hold  survey- 
ing the  ship's  timbers  died.  Some  of  the  planks  of  the  vessel 
having  been  found  decayed,  twelve  carpenters  were  employed  in 
removing  them,  and  six  of  the  twelve  were  attacked  in  quick 
succession.  The  opening  in  the  side  of  the  ship  commenced  on 
the  19th,  and  on  the  28d,  the  disease  began  to  appear  in  an  un- 
equivocal form  in  the  hotises  close  to  which  she  was  moored.  The 
disease  was  almpst  entirely  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  brig.* 

Dr.  Monette  has  given  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  yellow 
fever  at  Washington,  Mississippi,  in  the  autumn  of  1825.  This 
was  then  a  small  inland  town,  six  miles  east  of  Natchez,  contain- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  one- 
half  were  blacks.  Its  situation  is  described  as  elevated,  free  from 
marshes,  free  from  filth,  and  the  houses  not  crowded.  It  has  been 
proverbially  healthy ;  and  the  citizens  of  Natchez  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  fleeing  thither  for  safety,  on  the  appearance  of  yellow 
fever  in  their  own  city.  Towards  the  last  of  August  1825,  cases 
of  the  disease  were  officially  reported  in  Natchez,  and  a  great 
many  merchants  crowded  into  Washington,  carrying  with  them 
household  furniture  and  all  kinds  of  goods  and  groceries.  Several 
deaths  soon  took  place  in  Washington,  amongst  the  fugitives  from 
Natchez.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  flight  from  Natchez^ 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  began  to  occur  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  Washington.  Two  of  the  persons,  amongst  those  first  attacked, 
lived  together  in  a  house  entirely  isolated,  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  main  street,  in  an  elevated  and  clean  spot ;  they  were 
carpenters,  and  had  been  at  work  shelving  rooms  for  the  merchants 
from  Natchez,  and  assisting  them  in  opening  i^nd  putting  up  their 
goods.  The  disease  was  malignant;  cases  occurred  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  and  the  people  from  Natchez  again  fled,  accompanied 

•  Cyc.  Prac.  Me(L,  toI.  ii.  p.  292. 
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by  the  citizens  of  Washington,  to  the  surrounding  country.  One 
fourth  of  the  white  population  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic.  Dr, 
Monette  asserts  thaty  in  several  well-ascertained  instances^  cases  of 
the  disease  occurred  in  the  surrounding  country^  in  persons  who 
had  not  been  in  Washington^  but  who  had  been  exposed  to  the 
blankets  and  bedding  of  those  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  The 
•  most  striking  case  of  this  character  is  thus  stated.  "At  a  gentle- 
man's house,  two  miles  frop  Washington,  two  of  his  relations, 
after  being  removed  thither,  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  bedding 
on  which  they  had  lain  was  thrown  together  into  an  upper  room, 
where  it  remained  several  days.  In  this  place  it  was  found  by 
three  small  girls,  who  for  two  or  three  days,  unknown  to  their 
parents,  where  in  the  habit  of  going  into  this  room  to  play  upon 
the  bedding.  In  a  short  time  all  three  of  these  children  were 
attacked  with  well-marked  yellow  fever,  although  the  situation 
has  been  noted  for  its  salubrity,  and  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
contracting  the  disease  elsewhere.  These  were  the  only  persons 
in  the  family  who  suffered  from  the  disease.*'*  These  cases  of  Dr. 
Monette's  seem  to  have  been  mostly  f eferable  to  the  action,  not 
of  direct  personal  contagion,  but  to  that  of  fomites.  This  con- 
stitutes a  local  concentrated  atmosphere  of  the  poison ;  and  there 
is  the  most  ample  and  conclusive  evidence  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  period  of  time  in  this  way.* 

Sec.  XVI. — Exposure;  Fatigue;  Excesses^  ^c.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  yellow  fever  is  frequently  the  immediate  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  ordinary  occasional  or  exciting  causes  of  dis- 

>  West.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  toL  i.  p.  78,  ei  teg. 

•  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  that  even  Dr.  Rash  distinctly  admitted  the 
possibility  of  this  origin  of  the  disease.  He  says :  "  It  is  possible  a  portion  of 
the  excretions  of  the  sick  may  be  retained  in  beds  or  clothes,  so  as  to  afford  an 
exhalation  that  may  in  the  course  of  a  succeeding  summer  and  autumn,  or  from 
accidental  warmth  at  any  time,  create  a  solitary  case  of  fever,  but  it  cannot  ren- 
der it  epidemic.  A  trunk,  full  of  clothes,  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Bingham, 
who  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  was  opened,  some  months  after  it  was  received  by  his  friends,  by  a  young 
man  who  lived  in  his  brother's  family.  This  young  man  took  the  disease  and 
died ;  but  without  infecting  any  of  the  family ;  nor  did  the  disease  spread  after- 
wards in  the  city.  The  father  of  Mr.  Joseph  PaschaU  was  infected  with  the 
yellow  fever  of  1741,  by  the  smell  of  a  foul  bed  in  passing  through  Norris's  Alley, 
.  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  after  the  disease  had  left  the  city." — Rusk**  Inq., 
▼oL  iii.  p.  108. 
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ease;  and  that  persons  exposed  to  the  essential  poison  of  the  dis* 
ease  might  escape,  were  it  not  for  the  co-operation  of  the  latter 
influences.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  extent  to  which 
these  causes  act,  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  has  been  only 
very  loosely  studied  and  very  imperfectly  ascertained;  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  power  of  the  endemic  cause  is  so  great  and 
so  overwhelming  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  n^om  acci- 
dental or  collateral  agencies.  Dr.  Barrington  says  from  all  he 
has  seen,  he  is  convinced,  that  the  temperate  man,  as  a  general 
rule,  has  the  best  chance  ;  but  he  says,  also — and  these  are  his 
words — "I  have  not  observed  that  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  the  regular  and  moderate  use  of  spirituous  drinks,  were  more 
obnoxious  to  attacks  of  fever,  than  others  of  rigidly  temperate 
habits;  on  the  contrary,  and  I  regret  to  say  it,  because  it  affords 
a  pretext  for  the  intemperate,  in  two  or  three  instances,  I  have 
seen  the  abstemious  carried  off  in  a  few  days,  while  hard  drink- 
ers, under  the  same  exposure,  have  escaped."*  Dr.  Rush,  in  his 
account  of  the  fever  of  1803,  in  Philadelphia,  says :  "  I  did  not 
see  a  single  case  in  which  the  disease  came  on  without  an  excit- 
ing cause;  such  as  light  clothing  and  bedclothes,  sittii^  at  doors 
after  night,  a  long  walk,  gunning,  and  violent  and  unusual  exer- 
cises of  any  kind.***  This  observation  would  be  of  more  value 
than  it  is,  if  Dr.  Rush  had  been  somewhat  more  careful  and  dis- 
criminating than  he  was,  and  less  ready  to  jump  blindly  to  gene- 
ral conclusions.  Dr.  Hillary — that  honest  and  careful  old  obser- 
ver— says:  "The  disease  most  readily  seizes  those  who  use  vinous 
or  spirituous  liquors  too  freely;  and  still  more  readily,  those  who 
labor  hard,  or  use  too  violent  exercise,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
daytime,  and  soon  after  expose  themselves  too  suddenly  to  the 
cool  dews,  and  damp  air  of  the  night,  and  especially  if  they  drink 
spirituous  liquors  too  freely  at  the  same  time.'** 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  speaking  of  acute  diseases  generally,  amongst 
Europeans  newly  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  says :  "  It  cannot 
be  too  much  inculcated  on  those  who  visit  tropical  countries,  that 
exercise  in  the  sun,  and  intemperance,  are  most  pernicious  and 
fatal  practices,  and  that  it  is  in  general  by  the  one  or  the  other 

*  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1838.  >  Med.  Inq.,  Tol.  W.  p.  58. 

»  Rush's  Hillary,  p.  107. 
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that  the  better  sort  of  people,  particularly  those  newly  arrived 
from  Europe,  shorten  their  lives.*'*  Matthew  Carey  says  of  the 
Philadelphia  epidemic,  of  1793:  "To  tipplers  and  drunkards, 
and  to  men  who  lived  high,  and  were  of  a  corpulent  habit  of  body, 
this  disorder  was  very  fatal.  Of  these  many  were  seized,  and 
the  recoveries  were  very  rare.***  Dr.  Devize,  in  his  account  of 
the  same  epidemic,  says  it  has  always  been  remarked  that,  during 
the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  persons  newly  married  are  c(m- 
stantly  its  victims.*  "  Of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  yellow  fever," 
Bays  Bally,  "the  act  of  coition  is  the  most  powerful;  how  many 
have  we  seen,  seized  by  a  chill  on  leaving  the  arms  of  Pleasure, 
terminate  in  a  few  days  their  career !  How  many  even  have  we 
seen  the  victims  of  a  simple  nocturnal  pollution  !**^ 

Sbc.  XVn. — JEaaential  Poison.  In  regard  to  the  essential  poi- 
son, the  application  of  which  to  the  system  gives  rise  to  yellow 
fever,  I  can  do  but  little  more  than  to  repeat  the  remarks  that 
have  already  been  made  in  connection  with  the  essential  etiolo- 
gical poisons  of  other  fevers.  The  nature  and  composition  of 
the  forme^  like  those  of  the  latter,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
It  would  seem  to  be  clearly  enough  of  terrestrial  origin ;  and  not 
capable  of  being  transmitted,  to  any  considerable  distance,  through 
the  atmosphere.  Most  of  its  ascertained  properties  and  relations 
have  already  been  indirectly  stated ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  causes  of  yellow  fever  already  detailed.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  a  very  thankless  and  unpro- 
fitable labor,  to  enumerate  the  successive  hypotheses  and  specu- 
lations which  have  been  started  in  regard  to  the  origin,  nature, 
and  mode  of  action  of  this  poison.  The  animalcular  or  crypto- 
gamous  hypothesis  seems  to  me  more  plausible  and  less  refractory 
than  the  others ;  but  it  is  only  a  pure  hypothesis.  As  to  its  mode 
of  action  on  the  system,  the  organs  by  which  it  is  received,  and 
so  on,  we  are  as  profoundly  ignorant  as  we  are  of  its  nature  and 
composition.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  introduced  into  the  system 
through  the  lungs ;  although  this  is  merely  a  conjecture.  It  is  en- 
tirely philosophical,  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  poison — an  agent 
tut  gcTieris — differing  from  all  others,  like  the  essential  poison  of 
smallpox,  hydrophobia,  and  so  on.     A  very  short  exposure  to 

1  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  182.  'A  Short  Account,  etc.,  p.  61. 

•  Devexe,  p.  114.  *  Du  Typhus  d'Amerique,  par  Vr.  Ballj,  p.  375. 
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its  inflaence  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease ;  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  a  single  inhalation  is  enough.  It  may  be  retained  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  shut  up  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  in 
trunks  or  bales  of  clothing,  in  bedding,  and  even  in  apartments 
of  houses,  while  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  free  from  it ;  in 
some  of  these  forms  it  may  be  transported  long  distances  from 
the  place  of  its  origin,  and  there  give  rise  to  the  disease.  The 
only  known  means  of  destroying  it  consists  in  a  temperature  as 
low  as  the  freezing  point,  and  this  is  always  immediate  and  com- 
plete in  its  operation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VARIETIES  AND  FORMS. 

Sec.  I. — Season  and  Locality.  Yellow  fever  is  not  exempt  from 
that  very  general  law  of  pathology  according  to  which  endemic 
and  epidemic  diseases,  especially,  vary  more  or  less  widely  in 
severity,  and  sometimes  in  other  respects,  in  different  periods 
and  in  different  localities.  Sometimes  and  in  some  places  the 
general  character  of  the  disease  is  mild  and  the  mortality  small, 
at  others  it  is  grave  and  malignant  and  the  mortality  excessive. 
The  disease  varies  also  in  other  respects,  in  different  seasons  and 
places,  sometimes  one  element  or  tendency  and  sometimes  an- 
other in  its  complex  pathology  predominating.  Thus  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  disease  may  be,  during  one  season, 
simple  and  mild;  during  another,  violent  and  inflammatory;  and 
during  a  third,  adynamic  and  congestive.  Si^nilar  differences 
have  also  been  observed  at  different  periods  of  the  same  epi- 
demic, in  a  given  locality.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  indeed,  that 
the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  is  usually  marked  by  greater 
malignancy  and  severity  than  its  subsequent  periods.  The  causes 
of  these  fluctuations  and  differences  in  the  severity  and  character 
of  the  disease  are  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  there  are  no  obvious 
or  appreciable  iflfluences  to  which  we  can  attribute  them ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  positive  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  we  are 
obliged  to  refer  them  to  unknown  and  hypothetical  constitutions 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  differences  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  essential  remote  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  proper  to  say 
here  that,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of 
these  differences,  still,  their  extent,  degree,  and  frequency,  have 
been  less  carefully  studied,  and  less  positively  ascertained,  than 
many  other  points  in  the  natural  history  of  this  disease.  There 
are,  however,  in  addition  to  the  general  opinions  of  those  who 
have  been  most  extensively  familiar  with  the  disease,  numerous 
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well  ascertained  and  authentic  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
before  us. 

Sec.  II. — FormSj  or  Ghrade%.  Different  writers  upon  yellow 
fever  have  divided  the  disease  into  forms,  or  varieties,  more  or 
less  numerous,  depending  upon  different  degrees  of  severity,  or 
upon  the  preponderance  of  certain  groups  of  symptoms.  The 
most  common,  and  I  think  the  most  natural  of  these  groupings,  is 
that  which  makes  three  forms  or  varieties  of  the  disease,  to  wit: 
First,  the  Simple  or  Mild  form  ;  Second,  the  Inflammatory  form; 
Third,  the  Congestive,  or  Malignant  form.  This  subdivision  is 
of  course  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary  and  conventional ;  still, 
it  is  founded  in  nature,  and  it  is  both  useful  and  convenient,  on 
many  accounts,  in  the  description  and  history  of  the  disease.  It 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  similar  divisions  in  other  epidemic 
diseases ; — ^to  the  simple,  the  anginose,  and  the  malignant  forms, 
for  instance,  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  simple  or  mild  form  of  yellow  fever  is  marked  by  the 
smaller  number  of  symptoms  than  are  present  in  the  graver 
cases,  and  by  their  very  moderate  degree  of  severity.  Most  writ- 
ers make  particular  mention  of  this  variety  of  the  disease ;  and 
it  is  very  common  during  certain  epidemics.  Louis  describes  it 
in  the  following  terms :  '^  Most  commonly,  at  the  conmience- 
ment,  there  were  headache,  chills  followed  by  a  slight  degree  of 
heat,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes.  The 
epigastric  pains  were  rare,  and  so  too  were  the  vomitings,  which 
were  almost  never  spontaneous,  and  which  in  no  case  were  of  a 
brownish  color.  The  heat  and  thirst  were  moderate,  and  so  slight 
was  the  diminution  of  strength,  that  the  patieifts  did  not  keep 
their  beds  at  all,  or  were  there  for  half  a  day  only;  thus,  accord- 
ing to  their  expression,  going  through  with  the  disease  on  foot. 
In  this  form  of  the  disease,  they  were  able  to  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  health  inspectors,  resuming  familiar  occupations,  or  play- 
ing on  musical  instruments,  when  these  last  made  their  visits. 
In  several  of  these  cases,  the  febrile  symptoms  were  very  slight, 
continuing  ojj^j  during  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours."*  Dr. 
Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says :  ^'  The  attacks  in  the  milder  cases  were 
occasionally  so  light  and  ephemeral,  as  to  pass  off  in  a  few  hours, 

*  Louis  on  Yellow  Ferer,  p.  176. 
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leftTing  the  patient  with  some  soreneas  of  the  musdes,  and  Blight 
pain  in  the  hips  and  legs.  Bat,  as  a  general  rule,  thej  confined 
the  patient  to  his  bed  for  three  or  four  days.  After  the  chill, 
which  was  commonly  of  rery  short  duration,  the  pain  over  the 
eyes,  and  in  the  back  and  hips,  became  for  a  short  time  intense. 
The  flushed  face,  animated  voice,  and  sparkling  eye,  which  char- 
acterized the  febrile  stage,  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  champagne.  In  a  few  days  the  disease 
has  run  its  course,  and  after  it  has  done  so  the  patient  is  well ; 
with  a  gentle  perspiration,  the  momentary  fretting  of  the  nervous 
system  passes  rapidly  away,  without  materially  impairing  or  dis- 
turbing any  of  th^  organs."^  These  mild  cases  occur  most  fre^ 
quently  amongst  children,  negroes,  and  natives,  or  those  who 
have  become  more  or  less  acclimated.  During  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  several  persons,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  the  medical  practitioners,  took  pains  to  expose  their 
children  to  the  causes  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  secure  them 
against  graver  attacks  later  in  life.  Dr.  Gillkrest  says,  in  epi- 
demics of  ordinary  severity,  such  mild  cases  may  occur  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  ten  or  twelve  of  the  severer  grades ;  and 
their^occurrenee  will  usually  be  found  more  frequent  as  the  end 
of  the  epidemic  season  approaches.* 

The  open  inflammatory  form,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  charac- 
terised by  the  phenomena  of  frank  febrile  excitement.  The  local 
pains,  especially  those  of  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  are  violent; 
the  skin  is  warm,  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  and  the  thirst  urgent. 
These  symptoms  continue  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  gradually 
subside,  giving  place  to  convalescence;  or  they  are  followed  by 
the  stages  of  calm  and  collapse,  terminating  in  death. 

In  the  congestive  or  malignant  form  of  yellow  fever,  the  febrile 
excitement  of  the  first  period  is  either  wanting,  or  only  slightly 
marked;  or,  if  present  in  any  considerable  degree,  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  certain  phenomena  indicative  of  the  congestive  element, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  gravest  and  most  alarming  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the 
character  of  these  cases.  Sometimes  the  disease  jf  in  some  de- 
gree latent — ^its  usual  symptoms  being  either  masked  or  absent. 
The  walking  caseSy  as  they  are  called,  belong  to  this  variety.    At 

>  N.  0.  Med.  Joom.,  toL  i.  p.  295.  *  Cyo.  F»o.  Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 
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Other  tisies,  the  disease  is  marked  bj  a  want  of  reaction,  softness 
of  the  pnlse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  great  restlessness  and  dis- 
tress, a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  rapid  collapse.^ 

'  Dr.  John  Wilson  divides  the  disease  into  mfiammatorjf  and  eongettmf  he  then 
makes  three  grades  of  the  former — the  mUdy  the  violent^  and  the  mierue;  and 
three  of  the  latter ;  the  ilighty  the  aggravcUed,  and  the  apoplectic.  These  Tarieties 
are  thus  described.  **  The  most  constant  and  prominent  symptoms  of  the  inflam- 
matory were  with,  or  without  rigor,  frequency  and  strength  of  pulse,  wiry,  com- 
preased,  or  AiU;  a  hot,  non-seoretang  condition  of  the  skin,  particularly  at  the  prss- 
eordia,  and  across  the  forehead ;  headache,  confined  generally  to  the  sinciput,  with 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  eyes,  and  tightness  between  the  temples ;  jactitation,  and 
eoQStant  rolling  or  otherwise  moTing  of  the  head;  flushing  of  face,  with  promi* 
aenee,  wildness,  and  sometimes  inflammation  of  the  eyes ;  pain  in  the  back  and 
krins,  shooting  across  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen  inyolving  the  whole 
contents  in  tumult ''  With  these  symptoms  there  were  also  insatiable  thirst ;  hi|^- 
colored  and  scanty  urine ;  and  in  some  cases  abdominal  tension  and  tenderness  in 
the  early  stages,  followed  by  a  sense  of  emptiness  and  exhaustion  there  as  the 
disease  proceeded. 

In  the  mlmte  form  he  says :  *'  The  action  of  the  carotids  was  tremendous ;  the 
Ikce  red,  and  frensied  in  expression:  the  eye  sometimes  clear,  quick,  and  pierdng; 
sometimes  dull,  and  darkly  inflamed,  always  indicatiTe  of  great  cerebral  derange^ 
Bent.  The  skin  had  an  intensity  of  heat  scarcdy  conceiTable,  particularly  on  the 
breast,  neck,  and  head.  The  tongue  was  parched,  hot,  and  apparently  diminished 
in  size." 

Of  the  congestive  form  he  says :  **  A  sense  of  stupor,  weight,  and  oppression,  rather 
than  pain  in  the  head;  a  feeling  of  helpless  debility,  affecting  the  spine,  most  dis- 
tressing about  the  sacrum ;  a  paralytic  failure  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  pains 
in  the  knees  and  calree  of  the  legs ;  a  pulse  haTing  all  degrees  of  celerity  and  ex- 
pansion, but  always  weak,  sinking  under  the  finger  without  resistance ;  a  state  of 
the  skin  Tarious  and  difficult  to  define,  but  always  deficient  in  tone,  sometimes  dry 
and  dense,  sometimes  greasy,  and  sometimes  drenched  in  sweat ;  generally  without 
increase  of  heat  except  at  the  prsDcordia,  where  it  was  confined  and  smouldering ; 
a  most  distressing  expression  of  countenance,  deadly  pale  or  lirid  in  color ;  a 
drunken  idiotic  eye,  with  dilated  pupil  and  sleepy  motion ;  deafhess  ;  desire  to  be 
left  alone ;  sighing,  deep  and  interrupted;  early  tendency  to  coma;  tension  of  the 
hypochondria,  and  early  irritability  of  stomal  were  the  principal  symptoms  by 
which  this  division  of  tiie  disease  was  characterized." 

The  highest  grade  of  the  congestiYe  form  is  thus  described :  **The  attack  was 
like  the  effect  of  electricity.  In  an  instant,  its  subject  was  seised  with  giddiness, 
dull  pain  of  head,  and  confusion  of  ideas ;  a  sense  of  coldness,  weakness,  and  in- 
describable uneasiness  along  the  spine :  spasmodic  pains  in  the  legs,  and  paralytic 
incapacity  of  the  lower  extremities.  He  lay  as  if  stunned,  and  laboring  under 
concussion  of  the  brain,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  a  gloomy  despairing 
countenance.  The  pulse  was  rapid  or  slow,  full  or  small,  but  always  weak.  The 
skin  was  cold,  generally  greasy,  or  oorered  with  cold  liquid  sweat,  sometimes 
dry  and  lifeless." 

**  There  is  a  modification  of  congestiTe  ferer  so  insidious  as  to  gire  little  alarm, 
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Some  writers  have  gone  mach  further  than  this,  and  haye  alleged 
that  several  distinct  diseases,  or  forms  of  disease,  have  been  con- 
founded under  the  common  name  of  yellow  fever.  The  opinions 
of  Ghisholm  upon  this  point  are  well  known.  Bally  proposes  to 
admit  one  species  which  is  contagious,  and  another  which  is  non- 
contagious. Devize  says,  very  properly,  I  think,  in  regard  to 
these  and  all  other  like  distinctions,  that  they  are  arbitrary  and 
unfounded.^ 

and  lead  the  inexperienced  to  think  the  patient  is  in  no  danger.  The  person  labor- 
ing under  this  form  of  disease  will  confess,  on  being  sharply  questioned,  that  there 
are  slight  pain  and  heaTiness  in  the  head,  and  the  epigastrium  is  tender  on  pressure. 
Otherwise  little  appears  to  be  the  matter,  the  pulse  being  natural,  or  so  neariy  natu- 
ral as  to  escape  obserration ;  the  tongue  clean ;  the  skin  cool  or  obscurely  hot  oyer 
the  stomach  and  liver ;  the  eye  clear ;  and  the  entire  aspect,  to  superfidal  obserra- 
tion, promising.  Tet,  in  less  than  forty  hours,  the  surgeon  will  be  alarmed  and 
confounded  by  black  Tomiting,  soon  foUowed  by  death.  Although  the  patient  wifl 
say,  every  time  that  he  is  visited,  that  he  is  better,  and  that,  could  he  only  eat,  he 
would  be  well ;  on  looking  closely,  it  will  be  perceived  that  his  answers  do  not 
always  bear  on  the  questions  put ;  that  amid  his  account  of  improvements,  he  never 
attempts  to  lift  his  head  from  the  pillow  till  desired,  and  hurriedly  lets  it  down 
again;  that  he  doies  rather  than  sleeps,  sighs  frequently,  and  has  difficulty  in 
filling  the  lungs ;  and  that  the  eye,  though  clear,  is  vacant,  or  fixed  without  an  ob- 
ject"— Memoirs  of  the  Wat  Indian  Fever ^  p.  8,  et  $eq, 
1  Traits  de  la  Fievre  Jaune.    Par  Jean  Devexe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MARCH  AND  DURATION. 

Seo.  I. — Marchj  or  Type.  Yellow  fever  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  or  family  of  periodical  diseases;  it  is  not  properly  remittent, 
nor  intermittent,  in  its  type ;  it  is  not  marked  by  any  obvious  and 
regular  series  of  recurrent  phenomena.  The  periodical  element 
in  pathology  may  sometimes  be  engrafted  upon  it,  or  mixed  up 
with  it,  as  happens  occasionally  with  other  diseases;  bat  the  two 
affections  are  essentially  and  fundamentally  dissimilar.  Upon 
this  point  most  modem  observers,  I  believe,  are  agreed,  although  * 
many  of  the  older  writers  maintained  an  opposite  doctrine.  This 
was  the  case  especially  with  those  who  were  zealously  contending 
for  the  domestic  and  miasmatic  origin  of  the  disease.  They 
conceived  the  cause  they  were  advocating  to  be  strengthened  by 
every  analogy  and  resemblance  which  they  could  discover  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  disease;  and  this  influence  led  many  of 
them  to  adopt  the  doctrine  that  yellow  fever  is  only  an  aggra- 
vated form  or  a  high  grade^  as  they  call  it,  of  ordinary  remittent 
fever.  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bush. 
He  says  that,  in  every  case  of  the  disease  which  came  under  his 
notice,  there  were  remissions  or  intermissions  of  the  fever,  or  of 
such  symptoms  as  were  substituted  for  the  fever,  generally  occur- 
ring in  the  forenoon,  and  that  these  remissions  were  more  evident 
than  in  the  common  bilious  fever.  I  think,  however,  that  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  Dr.  Bush's  remarks  upon  this  subject,  with  the 
aid  of  subsequent  and  more  accurate  investigations,  will  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  observations  are  not  to  be  trusted.  His 
description  of  the  remissions  is  anything  but  clear  and  distinct ; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  his 
judgment  was  perverted,  and  his  vision  blinded,  by  his  prepos- 
terous dogma  of  the  unity  of  disease^  it  can  hardly  be  conudered 
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unreasonable,  if,  in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  we  set  his 
opinions  wholly  aside.  ^ 

I  have  just  stated  that  yellow  fever,  like  other  diseases  prevMl- 
ing  in  malarious  regions,  may  sometimes  assume  something  of  a 
periodical  character.  This  subject,  deserving  of  further  investi- 
gation, has  recently  been  studied  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile. 

He  has  described  a  form  of  the  disease  which  he  calls  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  yellow  fever.  During  the  epidemic  of  1843, 
at  Mobile,  simple  remittent  fevers  prevailed  extensively  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  mostly  amongst  the  native  and  accli- 
mated population.  Dr.  Lewis  says  that  he  attended,  in  this 
district  of  the  city,  sixteen  cases  of  remittent  or  intermittent 
fever,  assuming  the  rank  and  grade  of  yellow  fever.  These 
cases  were  all  amongst  the  unacclimated.  Dr.  Lewis  estimates 
the  number  of  these  cases,  during  the  epidemic  of  1843,  at  one 
hundred;  fifty  of  which  terminated  fally.  He  says  the  intermit- 
tents  were  more  fatal  than  the  remittents.  With  the  exception  of 
this  periodical  element,  the  disease  in  these  cases  did  not  differ 
from  the  ordinary  unmixed  forms  of  yellow  fever ;  it  went  regu- 
larly through  its  several  stages,  and  terminated  in  its  usual 
manner,  and  at  its  usual  periods.  Of  twenty-eight  cases  of  fatal 
intermittent  yellow  fever,  all  terminated  within  the  seventh  day 
from  the  initial  chill.*  Dr.  Lewis  does  not  give  any  full  descrip- 
tion of  these  cases,  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting 
the  correctness  of  his  conclusions.  He  is  a  competent  and  trust- 
worthy observer,  and  he  is  in  no  way  influenced  in  his  opinions 

>  Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  Dr.  Rash  make  a  more  absurd  exhibition  of  this 
faTorite  article  of  his  philosophical  creed,  than  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  text.  "  Science,"  he  says,  "  has  much  to  deplore  from  the  multiplication  of 
disease.  It  is  as  repugnant  to  truth  in  medicine,  as  polytheism  is  to  truth  in 
religion.  The  physician  who  considers  every  different  affection  of  the  different 
systems  in  the  body,  or  every  affection  of  different  parts  of  the  same  system,  as 
distinct  diseases,  when  they  arise  from  one  cause,  resembles  the  Indian  or  African 
savage,  who  considers  water,  dew,  ice,  frost,  and  snow,  as  distinct  essences;  while 
the  physician  who  considers  the  morbid  affections  of  every  part  of  the  body, 
however  diversified  they  may  be  in  their  form  or  degrees,  as  derived  from  one 
cause,  resembles  the  philosopher  who  considers  dew,  ice,  frx>st,  and  snow,  as  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  water,  and  as  derived  simply  from  the  absence  of  heat 
Humanity  has  likewise  much  to  deplore  from  this  paganism  in  medicine.  The 
Bword  will  probably  be  sheathed  forever,  as  an  instrument  of  death,  before  phy- 
sicians will  cease  to  add  to  the  mortality  of  mankind  by  prescribing  for  Uie  names 
of  diseases." 

«  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol  i.  p.  292. 
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by  preconceived  prejudices  or  notions,  since  he  recognizes,  witb- 
ont  any  qualification,  the  essential  dissimilarity  of  periodical  and 
yellow  fever*  In  another  paper.  Dr.  Lewis  mentions  particularly 
seven  cases,  occurring  in  1842,  which  he  calls  congeHive^  Simula^ 
ting  yellow  fever.  They  occurred  in  persons  who  had  been  living 
in  malarious  regions,  and  were  marked  by  the  symptoms  of  con- 
gestive and  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Lewis  says :  "  The  pathological 
appearances  of  the  congestive  fever  of  the  interior,  and  the  yel- 
low fever  of  Mobile,  were  both  apparent  in  these  cases,  so  that, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  before  death,  they  consti- 
tuted a  perfect  example  of  the  blending  together  of  the  different 
febrile  poisons,  so  as  to  produce  a  disease  of  mixed  character."' 
Other  diseases  are  frequently  mixed  up  with  this  periodical  ele- 
ment in  pathology :  and  not  only  is  there  no  reason,  d  priori, 
why  such  should  not  sometimes  be  the  case  with  yellow  fever, 
but  it  would  be  a  very  singular  circumstance  if  this  disease  alone 
should  be  exempt  from  this  complication.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  distinction  which  Ghis- 
holm  attempted  to  establish  between  what  he  called  Mdlignaitt 
Pestilential  Fever^  and  the  Yellow  Remittent  Fever  of  the  West 
Indies  was  wholly  gratuitous  and  unfounded.     Lempriere,  also, 

"  N.  0.  Med.  Joupn.,  toI.  i.  p.  86. 

'  I  find,  since  writing  the  above,  that  Lempriere,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  noticed  particularly  this  modification  of  yellow  fever  in  Jamaica.  He 
oalls  it  "a  variety  of  the  diteaee  grafted  upon  the  remittent."  "In  this,"  he  says, 
**  the  first  attack  is  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms  which  usher  in  the  remittent, 
except  that  the  affection  of  the  head  is  more  severe,  and  the  eyes  wear  a  suspi- 
cious appearance;  remissions  and  exacerbations  proceed  alternately  as  in  the  com- 
mon remittent,  and  bark  in  large  doses  is  generally  retained  during  the  remissions, 
from  which  the  inexperienced  are  wont  to  draw  favorable  conclusions ;  but  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  sometimes  later,  such  symptoms  occur  as  denote  th« 
greatest  danger;  the  eye  becomes  muddy  and  suffused,  the  countenance  despond- 
ent, and  the  neck,  and  afterwards  the  whole  body,  shows  itself  dyed  with  a  yellow 
suffusion;  great  irritability  of  stomach,  and  oppression  about  the  precordia, 
delirium,  or  more  frequently  coma,  and  nuuiy  other  symptoms  of  the  genuine 
yellow  fever,  supervene." — Obeervattone,  e/c,  by  Len^triere,  voL  ii.  p.  70.  Dr. 
Dickson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  admits  explicitly  and  distinctly  the  existence  of  this 
modified  form  of  yellow  fever.  "  In  the  summer  of  1817,"  he  says,  *♦  many  northern 
and  foreign  sailors  had  been  induced  to  go  as  ^atmen  up  our  rivers.  Consider- 
able numbers  of  them  were  brought  into  our  hospitals  with  country  fevers,  both 
remittent  and  intermittent,  which,  as  soon  as  yellow  fever  became  prevalent, 
ran  into  that  epidemic — the  fever  becoming  continued,  and  black  vomit  ensuing.'* 
— Dickeon'i  Essay t^  ^c,  voL  i.  p.  335. 
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admitted  the  existence  of  a  distinct  disease,  in  the  West  Indiefi, 
usually  sho¥ring  itself  in  crowded  ships,  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ter both  of  yellow  and  typhus  fever,  and,  like  the  latter,  conta- 
gious. It  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  that  this  disease  was  only  the 
malignant  or  congestive  form  of  true  yellow  fevers.  ^ 

Sbc.  II. — Stages.  But  although  there  is  no  regularly  recur- 
rent or  periodical  element  in  yellow  fever,  the  disease,  in  fatal 
oases,  is  marked  by  several  very  constant  and  striking  ttageSj  or 
periods^  through  which  it  passes  with  great  regularity.  These 
stages,  or  periods,  are  three  in  number,  to  wit:  first  the  febrUe 
periodj  or  the  stage  of  excitement;  second,  the  passive  stage^  or 
remission  J  or  the  stage  of  calm,  as  Dr.  Lewis  calls  it;  and  third, 
the  stage  of  collapse.  The  first  stage  is  marked  by  general 
febrile  excitement,  and  it  passes  into  the  second  with  an  abate- 
ment of  the  severity  of  the  local  pains,  and  of  the  fever.  The 
second  stage  is  marked,  in  addition  to  the  change  of  symptoms 
just  spoken  of,  by  epigastric  distress,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and 
general  restlessness,  the  latter  commonly  paroxysmal.  The 
third  stage  usually  commences  with  the  black  vomit,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  coldness  of  the  extremities,  yellowness 
of  the  surface,  general  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  speedy 
death.  In  grave  cases,  terminating  favorably,  the  period  of 
remission,  instead  of  passing  into  the  stage  of  collapse,  is  followed 
by  convalescence;  and  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  are  any  of  the  distinct  stages,  except 
the  first.  Dr.  Lewis  says :  *^  The  collapse  stage  is  more  marked  and 
regular  some  years  than  others.  In  1837,  it  was  irregular;  in 
1889,  it  seldom  failed  to  occur  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day, 
attended  with  immediate  and  striking  evidencea  of  sinking  pros- 
tration ;  in  1843,  it  occurred  between  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth  day  of  the  disease.***  The  duration  of  these  several 
stages  will  be  found,  of  course,  to  vary  considerably  in  different 
cases  and  under  different  circumstances.  The  most  positive  in- 
formation that  I  am  able  to  find  upon  this  point  is  derived  from 
Dr.  Lewis.  "  I  have  taken,**  he  says,  "  twenty  cases  of  epidemic 
fever,  in  which  all  these  stages  were  well  defined — ^the  notes  of 

>  Obserrations,  etc.,  by  Wm.  Lempriere,  toI.  ii.  p.  80. 
«  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  toL  i.  p.  298. 
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many  of  them  furnished  by  medical  friends — and  after  a  carefol 
examination,  I  ascertained  the  average  duration  of  each  stage  to 
be  as  follows:  fe^tr^  twentj-two  hours,  eoZm,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours;  eoUapsey  fourteen  hours."^  Dr.  Lewis  says  that, 
in  the  fever  of •1847,  the  febrile  stage  was  considerably  longer; 
running  on  generally  to  about  three  days.  Dr.  Dickson  says 
this  stage  may  pass  by  in  four  hours,  or  it  may  last  for  sixty 
or  seventy ;  its  average  duration  being  from  thirty-six  to  forty* 
eight,*  The  three  stages  of  yellow  fever  are  very  well  described 
by  Dr.  Ghisholm:  ^' The  history  of  the  malignant  pestilential 
fever,''  he  says,  ^'exhibits  a  very  distinguishing  character. 
We  see  in  it  a  disease  dispossessed  of  alternate  paroxysms  and 
remissions ;  and  having  in  its  progress  three  distinct  periods  or 
stages:  the  first  characterizing  an  inflammatory  diathesis  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  ushered  in,  generally,  by  a  convulsive  affection 
of  the  frame,  or  a  sudden  morbid  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system;  the  second,  a  kind  of  suspension  of  all  the  animal  func- 
tions, accompanied  with  a  more  or  less  imperfect  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  and  the  third,  a  general  sphacelus  of  the  vital 
organs.''^  Dr.  Mosely  also  makes  the  same  division,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  ^^  deceiving  tranquillity**  of  the  second  stage.  In 
relation  to  the  treatment,  he  remarks,  that ''  it  is  in  the  beginning 
of  this  second  stage,  when  attempts  have  failed  or  have  been 
neglected  in  the  inflammatory  stage,  that  the  great  struggle  is  to 
be  made  between  life  and  death.  "^  Lempriere  takes  pains  to 
call  the  disease  a  continued  fever.  Dr.  Burnett  says:  '^  In  many 
instances  it  proceeds  through  its  whole  course,  bearing  strictly 
the  form  of  a  continued  fever;  in  others,  there  is  a  deceitful 
remission  about  the  third  day.  But  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  though  there  are  evening  exacerbations,  the  remissions 
in  the  morning  are  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  that  natne. 
The  most  attentive  observation,  by  myself,  and  others  on  whom 
I  could  rely,  has  failed  to  detect  the  distinct  remissions  ascribed 
to  the  disease  by  Dr.  Cleghom."* 

According  to  Bally  the  duration  of  the  first  stage,  in  cases  that 
are  probnged  to  the  seventh  day,  varies  from  forty-eight  to 

"  N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonra.,  toI.  i.  p.  801. 

•  DickBon'8  Essays,  &c.,  vol  L  p.  848.        »  Chisholm's  Essaj,  toL  L  p.  196. 

^  Mosely  on  Tropical  Diseases,  p.  436.      «  Buroett  on  Med.  Feyer,  p.  10. 
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seventy-two  hours ;  in  cases  tenninating  before  the  fiftk  day,  it 
is  less;  that  of  the  second  stage  is  about  two  days,  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less ;  and  that  of  the  third,  from  one  to  two  days.^ 

Sec.  in. — Duration.  Yellow  fever  is  rapid  in  its  progress 
and  short  in  its  doration.  Perhaps  there  is  no  disease,  excepting 
contagious  puerperal  fever,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  which  terminates 
with  such  uniform  rapidity,  either  in  death  or  recovery  as  this. 
Life  is  sometimes  destroyed  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  average 
duration  of  fatal  cases  is  less  than  a  w'eek,  the  largest  number  of 
deaths  taking  place  on  the  seventh  day,  but  many  more  cases  ter- 
minating before  this  period  than  after  it.  Of  twenty-one  fatal  cases, 
reported  by  Dr.  Barrington,  death  took  place  on  die  third  day,  in 
<me ;  on  the  fifth  day,  in  six ;  on  the  sixth  day,  in  three  ;  on  the 
seventh  day,  in  eight ;  on  the  eighth  day,  in  one ;  on  the  thirteenth, 
in  one,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth,  in  one.*  Dr.  Lewis  says  that 
•during  the  epidemic  of  Mobile  in  1843,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
hear  of  persons  who  were  well  in  the  morning  and  dead  at  night ; 
but  that  these  reports  were  always  untrue,  the  disease  never  do- 
atroying  life  so  rapidly. 

Dr.  Barton,  in  his  paper  on  the  yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans,  in 
1833,  gives  the  period  of  discharge  from  the  hands  of  the  physi- 
eian  in  sixty-eight  cases  of  recovery.  This  period  was  the  second 
day,  in  four ;  the  third,  in  ten;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  in  fourteen 
each  ;  the  sixth,  in  ten ;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  in  four  each ; 
and  after  the  eighth,  in  eight.  Of  forty-four  cases,  where  the 
time  of  the  returns  of  appetite  was  ascertained,  this  took  place  on 
the  second  day,  in  one;  on  the  third,  in  seven;  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  in  fourteen  each;  on  the  sixth,  in  seven,  and  on  the  eighth, 
in  two.^  The  duration  of  the  mild  form  of  the  disease  is  still 
less. 

Sec.  IV. — Convalescence,  ^'here  are  but  few  writers  on  yellow 
fever  who  make  any  special  mention  of  the  character  or  the  dura- 
tion of  the  convalescence  from  the  disease.  From  their  general 
silence  upon  this  point,  we  might  conclude  that  recovery  is  usu- 
ally speedy  and  entire.     But  Louis  says  that,  in  the  Gibraltar 

«  Du  Typhus  d* Amerique.    Par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  208,  et  itq. 

«  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1888.  »  Ibid.,  Nor.  1884. 
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epidemic  of  1828,  the  convalescence,  both  in  grave  and  mild 
casee,  was  long  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  disease ;  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  in  severe  cases,  not  being  perfectly  re- 
established sooner  than  from  ten  to  twenty  days  after  the  cessation 
of  the  febrile  symptoms.^  Dr.  Chisholm  says:  "As  long  as  the 
patient  remained  in  the  infected  room  or  house,  although  all  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  had  disappeared,  the  progress  of  recovery  was 
remarkably  slow,'*  but  that  a  removal  into  the  pure  air  was  fol- 
lowed by  rapid  restoration  to  health.*  Arejula,  in  his  description 
of  the  Cadiz  epidemic  of  1800,  observes,  that  the  debility  and 
want  of  appetite  following  the  disease  always  remained  for  some 
time,  even  after  the  fever  had  subsided.*  These  statements  are 
corroborated  by  some  tables,  published  by  Dr.  Barrington,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  diflFerence  in  the  duration  of  the  disease 
depending  upon  its  treatment.  Of  seven  patients  treated  on  the 
non -mercurial  plan,  two  were  fit  for  duty  in  eleven  days,  and  the 
others  in  from  twelve  to  twenty.  Of  seven  treated  by  mercurials, 
one  was  fit  for  duty  in  twenty  days,  and  the  rest  in  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty-nine.'*  DevSze  speaks  of  the  convalescence  as  long 
and  difficult,  requiring  all  the  aids  of  a  good  regimen.*  "  Con- 
valescence," says  Bally,  "is  a  true  malady,  which  on  account 
of  profound  lesions,  and  the  continuance  of  consecutive  disorders, 
often  leaves  but  feeble  hopes ;  the  senses  remain  more  or  less  dull ; 
the  digestive  organs  are  feeble ;  and  to  these  difficulties  are  fre- 
quently added,  diarrhoea,  cachexia,  and  marasmus."*  M.  Catel, 
M.  Chervin,  M.  Mongez,  and  others,  speak  of  convalescence  as 
nearly'  always  prompt  and  complete.  'Dr.  Lewis,  in  speaking  of 
the  epidemic  of  Mobile,  in  1847,  remarkable  for  its  harm- 
less and  mild  character,  says  that,  although  the  symptoms  all 
subside  on  the  fourth  day,  the  patient  is  stripped  of  his  strength, 
and  can  neither  take  exercise  nor  sit  up  for  five  or  six  days. 
Dr.  Dickson  says  recovery  is  generally  slow,  and  convalescence 
tedious  and  lingering.^ 

Convalescence  is  often  accompanied  by  excessive  activity  of 
the  sexual  appetite.     Deveze  says  he  noticed  this  in  both  sexes 

«  Lonii  on  YeUow  Fever,  p.  178. '  «  Chigholm's  Essay,  toL  L  p.  406. 

*  Reports,  etc.,  bj  Sir  J.  FeUowes,  p.  68.  *  Amer.  Joom.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.,  1833. 

*  Traits  de  la  Fidvre  Jaone.     Par  Jean  Devdze,  p.  88. 

*  Du  Typhus  d'Amerique.     Par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  272. 
f  Dickson's  Essays,  &c.,  yoL  I  p.  862. 
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at  PhUadelphia,  and  in  St.  Domingo.  "  Delicacy,"  says  Dr. 
Bush,  ^^  forbids  a  detail  of  the  scenes  of  debauchery  which  were 
practised  near  the  hospital,  in  some  of  the  tents  which  had  been 
appropriated  for  convalescents." 

Sec.  Y. — Belapses.  Relapses  seem  to  be  rare;  many  writers 
do  not  mention  them  at  all.  Louis  speaks  of  them  as  sometimeB 
occurring,  in  cases  where  the  disease  had  been  violent,  and  brought 
on  generally  by  errors  of  regimen.  According  to  Dr.  Gillkrest, 
however,  they  would  seem  to  be  more  common.  He  says  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  two  cases  amongst  the  soldiers  at 
Gibraltar,  in  1828.^  Arejula  says  that  at  Cadiz,  in  1800,  re- 
lapses were  very  frequent  and  fatal.*  Dr.  Burnett  quotes  several 
writers  who  speak  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  relapses. 

Sec.  VI. — SequeUe.  It  does  not  appear  that  yellow  fever 
often  entails  upon  its  subjects  other  and  subsequent  affections, 
either  chronic  or  acute.  A  few  writers,  indeed,  speak  of  chronic 
organic  disorders,  visceral  obstructi<m%y  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  as  amongst  the  consequences  of  the  disease,  but  in  such 
loose  and  general  terms  as  to  deprive  their  remarks  of  all  value. 
Dr.  Burnett  says:  "The  foundation  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  is 
often  laid  by  this  disease,  and  the  patient,  though  saved  from 
its  immediate  is  destroyed  by  its  remote  effect."^ 

Sec.  VII. — Period  of  Incubation.  The  period  of  time  which 
elapses  between  the  reception  of  the  etiological  poison  of  yellow 
fever  into  the  system,  and  the  formal  access  of  the  disease,  seems 
to  be  generally  limited  to  a  few  days.  Occasionally,  however, 
this  period  is  somewhat  prolonged. 

Dr.  Luzenburg,  of  New  Orleans,  states  that  in  the  month  of 
February,  1844,  there  were  received  into  the  Marine  Hospital 
two  sailors  with  yellow  fever,  who  had  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  who  did  not  fall  sick  until  they  touched  at  the  Balize, 
thirteen  days  after  their  departure.* 

»  Cyc.  Prac.  Med.,  toI.  ii.  p.  280.      «  Reports,  etc.,  bj  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  6S. 
»  Burnett  on  Med.  Fever,  p.  12.        *  N.  0.  Med.  Jonm.,  toI.  i.  p.  627. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MORTALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS, 

It  must  at  once  be  seen,  from  the  preceding  history  of  yellow 
fever,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  average  rate 
of  mortality  from .  the  disease.  This  rate  varies  very  widely  in 
different  seasons  and  localities,  and  with  the  different  forms  and 
grades  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances,  it  is  excessive — equal, 
perhaps,  to  that  in  the  most  malignant  ^ade  of  puerperal  fever. 
Dr.  Gillkrest  quotes  Hurtado*s  Decadas,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
of  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  cases  treated  at  Murcia, 
in  1804,  only  three  or  four  recovered;  he  says,  also,  that  in  the 
early  p^rt  of  the  epidemic  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  very  few  re- 
coveries took  place  in  the  Civil  Hospital :  and  that  of  the  first 
thirty-five  Jews  received  into  the  establishment,  all  but  one  were 
swept  away.*  One  of  the  deadliest  epidemics  on  record  is  that 
of  Mobile  in  1819.  Dr.  Lewis  informs  us  that,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion not  exceeding  one  thousand,  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
were  acclimated,  there  were  four  hundred  and  thirty  deaths ! 
*^  The  mulatto,  the  black,  the  Indian,  and  the  white,  the  native 
and  the  stranger — ^were  alike  its  victims."*  Sir  J.  Fellowes  esti- 
mates the  population  of  Cadiz  and  its  suburbs,  in  1800,  at  57,499. 
Official  returns  show  that  the  number  of  persons  attacked 
amounted  to  48,520,  of  whom  7,387  died.  The  population  of 
Seville,  at  the  same  time,  was  80,568,  out  of  which  number  76,488 
were  attacked  with  the  prevailing  fever ;  the  mortality  amounted 
to  14,685 ;  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population.^ 
Of  eight  hundred  and  thirty  patients  with  yellow  fever,  received 
into  the  General  Hospital  at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  seven  hundred 
and  forty-nine  died.     One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 

>  Cyc.  Prmc  Med.,  toI.  U.  p.  277.  «  N.  0.  Med.  Joum.,  toI.  i.  p.  286. 

»  Beports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  FeUowes,  p.  421. 
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seven  patients  were  admitted  into  the  Seminario  Hospital,  of 
whom  one  thousand  tiro  hundred  and  ninety-three  died.' 

At  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances,  the  mortality  is 
light.  During  the  passage  of  the  British  store-ship  Chichester 
from  Jamaica  to  Halifax,  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1802,  there  occurred  one  hundred  and  forty-one  cases  of  yd- 
low  fever.  Of  the  first  aeverUy-niney  only /our  recovered;  the 
remaining  itxty-two  all  recovered!  This  enormous  difference 
has  been  attributed  to  treatment;  the  first  series  having  been 
treated  by  calomel,  and  the  last  by  the  lancet ;  but  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  ship  was  sailing  north,  and  had  reached  the 
85th  or  36th  degree  of  latitude  when  the  mortality  began  to 
abate ;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  the  weather  at  this  time  became 
very  stormy,  with  lightning  and  rain,  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in 
referring  to  these  latter  circumstances,  at  least  the  principal 
agency  in  the  production  of  the  striking  change  which  had  taken 
place.*  There  are  some  facts  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile, 
showing  the  differences  in  the  severity  of  the  disease  depending 
apparently  upon  the  varying  intensity  of  the  pobon,  or  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  subjects,  or  both.  The  fever  of  1819,  he  says, 
in  Mobile,  respected  no  character  of  persons ;  the  few  whites, 
however,  who  survived,  were  acclimated.  In  the  epidemic  of 
1837,  the  old  resident,  if  attacked  at  all,  generally  recovered ;  in 
1839,  most  of  the  citizens  were  attacked — the  long  resident  very 
mildly,  and  the  stranger  severely.  In  1842,  the  disease  was  any- 
thing but  epidemic,  and  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
Every  person  brought  to  the  hospital  this  autumn,  with  yellow 
fever,  was  unacclimated ;  and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  cases 
treated  in  private  practice.  Those  which  are  called  sporadic  ea^et, 
occurring  in  healthy  simimers,  are  confined  usually  to  persons  who 
are  strangers  to  the  locality."^  In  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Lewis, 
dated  September  26, 1847,  speaking  of  the  epidemic  then  prevail- 
ing in  Mobile,  he  says  it  was  principally  remarkable  for  its  light 
and  ephemeral  character.  He  estimates  that  there  had  already 
been  about  five  hundred  cases;  less  than  forty  of  which  had 
proved  fatal;  and  nearly  all  of  these  occurred  amongst  strangers. 
Most  of  the  cases  were  amongst  the  acclimated. 

»  O'Halloran  on  Yellow  Fever,  pp.  97,  99. 

«  Annual  Register,  1802.  »  N.  O.Med.  Joum.,  toI.  i.  p.  417. 
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Bat  independent  of  these  differences,  depending  npon  the  vary- 
ing grades  and  character  of  the  disease,  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  influencing  more  or  less  the  termination 
of  the  disease,  or  indicating  this  termination.  Amongst  the 
9gmptafn$  which  are  looked  upon  as  particularly  unfavorable,  are 
extreme  restlessness,  deep  sighing,  hiccough,  suppression  of 
urine,  and  especially  black  vomit.  This  latter  is  regarded,  by 
general  consent,  as  the  precursor  and  harbinger,  almost  infallible, 
of  death ;  and  such  it  most  frequently  is,  but  not  always.  Many 
extensive  observers  allege  that  they  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
recovery,  after  the  appearance  of  this  symptom.  Louis  and 
Trousseau  met  with  no  such  case  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828.  Dr. 
Bush  makes  a  distinction  between  the  true  black  vomit  and  the 
matter  resembling  coffee-grounds ;  and  he  says,  that  many  pa- 
tients who  discharged  this  latter  recovered.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile, 
says :  "  The  recoveries  after  black  vomit  are  exceedingly  rare. 
I  have  ascertained,  however,  th&t  fourteen  patients  were  saved  in 
1843,  after  the  appearance  of  this  usually  fatal  symptom.  So 
long  as  the  vomit  is  thick  and  pasty,  being  raised  in  small  quan- 
tities and  thrown  up  mixed  with  natural  mucus,  the  physician 
does  not  despair  of  his  patient.  The  thin  black  fluid  with  the 
c«ffee-ground  sediment  is  always,  in  Mobile,  a  fatal  symptom. 
Four  of  ike  recoveries  took  place  in  the  City  Hospital,  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Ross ;  the  others  were  the  patients  of  different  medical 
gentlemen  in  private  practice."^  Louis  says,  that  recovery  after 
black  vomit  occurs  much  more  frequently  amongst  children  than 
amongst  adults.*  Hemorrhage,  I  believe,  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  unfavorable  indication.  Dr.  Chisholm  says,  he  never  found  it 
critical,  nor  were  the  local  pains  ever  permanently  relieved  by  it. 
According  to  Dr.  Lewis,  hemorrhage  from  the  gums  and  nose, 
taking  place  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit,  is  favor- 
able; and  in  females,  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus  did  not,  in  any 
caAC  under  his  care,  terminate  fatally.^  Amongst  the  signs  which 
Arejula  considers  as  mortal,  are  the  dark  red  or  sub-livid  color  of 
the  tongue,  like  that  of  a  person  after  drinking  red  wine,  with 

>  N.  0.  Med.  JouriL,  toI.  ii.  p.  800. 

*  Mr.  Doughty  says  he  has  seen  many  hnndred  oases  of  black  Tomit,  and  never 
knew  a  patient  to  sorTive  where  the  matters  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  had  the 
•ppemrance  of  coffee-grounds. — Doughty' 9  Obiervalioru,  p.  14. 

*  N.  0.  Med.  Joum.,  toI.  i.  p.  800. 
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saliva  sparing  in  quantity  but  viscid :  darkness  under  the  eyes ; 
suppression  of  urine ;  and  a  considerable  irritation  of  the  urethra, 
particularly  towards  the  glans,  forcing  the  patient  to  squeeze  the 
penis,  as  happens  to  those  laboring  under  a  fit  of  the  stone.' 

Children,  females,  and  negroes,  as  a  general  rule,  have  the  dis- 
ease in  a  milder  form,  and  of  course  with  a  smaller  mortality, 
than  other  classes.  The  mortality  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  was  one 
in  four  and  a  half,  amongst  the  men;  one  in  five  and  a  half, 
amongst  the  women ;  and  only  one  in  seven,  amongst  children. 
But  the  mortality  of  these  classes  seems  to  be  subject  to  variations, 
like  those  which  mark  most  of  the  other  features  of  the  disease. 
Louis  was  assured  at  Gibraltar,  by  many  medical  men,  who  had 
witnessed  several  epidemics  in  that  city,  that  the  disease  was 
sometimes  much  more  severe  in  children  than  it  was  in  1828. 

The  danger  from  this  disease  is  said  to  be  greatest  in  subject 
whose  habitual  residence  has  been  in  countries  most  widely  dif- 
ferent in  their  meteorological  features  from  yellow-fever  regions. 
Bally  says  that,  in  the  Spanish  epidemics,  natives  are  less  severely 
attacked  than  the  French ;  these  latter  less  severely  than  Germans; 
and  Germans  less  severely  than  Swedes  and  Danes. 

The  prognostics,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  disease,  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Arejula.  I  quote  from  Sir  James  Fellowes's  Re* 
port.  ^^  The  person  attacked  with  regular  chills,  a  moderate  pain 
of  the  head  and  loins,  nausea  and  slight  vomiting,  pulse  regular, 
and  fever  moderate,  with  a  tolerable  facility  of  moving  himself, 
and  who  answered  questions  put  to  him  as  clearly  and  as  distinct- 
ly as  usual,  most  commonly  recovered;  and  his  recovery  was 
certain,  if,  after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  before, 
a  gentle  sweat  broke  out  that  lasted  thirty  hours  or  upwards,  the 
pains  subsiding  with  it,  but  without  the  pulse  falling,  or  any  of 
the  animal  or  vital  functions  being  apparently  disturbed.  In 
general,  those  who  were  seized  with  the  regular  symptoms  of  the 
disorder,  had  a  great  advantage  over  those  in  whom  the  invasion 
came  on  with  irregular  or  anomalous  signs.  Those  advanced  in 
years  were  not  in  much  danger,  and  a  great  proportion  of  old 
people  escaped  the  disorder.  Newly-born  infants  and  very  young 
children  were  not  so  susceptible  of  the  fever,  and  they  got  over 

»  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  66. 

«  Du  Typhus  d'Amerique.    Par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  269. 
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it  when  attacked  much  better,  comparatiyely,  than  those  who 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Those  of  a  white,  soft  skin, 
and  particularly  of  mild  dispositions,  escaped  much  better  than 
persons  of  an  opposite  description.  Females  escaped  better  than 
males,  but  the  fattest  were  in  most  danger.  Females  who  were 
brought  to  bed,  or  who  miscarried  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  It  was  observed,  gene- 
rally, that  this  /ever  exercised  all  its  fury  upon  those  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  puberty,  and  upon  the  strongest  adults,  those 
especially  of  a  dark  color ;  and  upon  those  most  covered  with 
hair.  It  was  most  frequently  fatal  to  the  pusillanimous,  or  to 
very  timid  persons.  Ailing  or  sickly  persons,  and  such  as  had 
suffered  from  lues,  or  those  who  had  indulged  much  in  venery, 
almost  invariably  died.  The  patients  who  began  to  sweat  co- 
piously a  few  hours  after  being  taken  ill,  with  an  increased  un- 
easiness at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  attended  with  great  restlessness 
and  malaisej  most  commonly  died.  The  black  vomit  which  came 
on  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  was  a  bad  sign,  and 
it  carried  off  numbers  of  the  sick ;  however,  a  great  many  escaped 
with  this  symptom,  and  were  soon  after  perfectly  recovered.  The 
earlier  in  the  fever  the  black  vomit  appeared,  the  worse  was  the 
sign ;  but  in  order  to  judge  with  accuracy,  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  When  the  black  vomit  was  more  copious  each  time  the 
patient  threw  it  up,  it  was  regularly  a  fatal  sign;  but  if  it  could 
be  stopped,  there  were  hopes  of  recovery.  When  blood  oozed 
from  the  gums,  without  issuing  from  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
it  was  considered  favorable,  particularly  if  this  discharge  was 
observed  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  change  of  color  of  the 
sick  to  a  leaden  hue  was  constantly  mortal.  A  suppression  or 
defective  secretion  of  urine  was  a  very  frequent  and  fatal  sign. 
All  those  who  positively  refused  to  take  medicine  or  nourishment 
died.  It  was  easy  to  prognosticate  the  death  of  those  sick  who 
could  not  be  made  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  usual  way,  but  who  lay 
across  it.  When  persons  of  modesty  were  insensible  to  shame, 
or  indifferent  about  the  exposure  of  their  persons,  death  invariably 
followed." 

Dr.  Riseuno,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Dr.  Burnett,  containing 
some  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Oarthagena,  during  the  years 
1804,  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  says :  "  The  disease  preys  without 
85 
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mercy  on  the  young  and  robust,  to  whom  it  proves  highly  fatal, 
as  well  as  to  pregnant  women,  whom  it  causes  to  miscarry,  doubt- 
less with  a  view  to  make  up  for  the  lenity  with  which  it  affects 
the  fair  sex  in  general."^  Bally  says  those  with  a  vigorous  ccm- 
stitution  suffer  more  than  the  feeble  and  delicate ;  but  that  this 
rule  is  not  without  qualification — that  violent  epidemics,  like  that 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  French  soldiers,  at  St.  Domingo,  in 
1802,  and  1803,  seize  upon  all  alike,  with  very  l]|;tle  distinction.' 
He  adds  that,  in  the  torrid  zone,  death  may  be  predicted  with 
certainty  in  a  person  who  is  seized  with  the  dkease  amidst  the 
lassitude  occasioned  by  coition;  and  that  in  Spain  the  mortality 
amongst  the  newly  married,  and  libertines,  is  greater  than 
amongst  others. 

I  Bornett,  p.  242. 

«  Du  Typhus  d'Amerique.    Par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  270. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

A  STRONGLY-marked  case  of  fatal  or  grave  yellow  fever  can 
hardly  be  confounded  with  any  other  disease.  An  initiatory  chill 
of  moderate  duration  and  severity,  immediately  followed  by  in- 
tense pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs ;  redness  and  suffusion 
of  the  eyes;  moderate  excitement  of  the  circulation ;  moderate  heat 
of  the  surface ;  loss  of  appetite ;  thirst ;  and  a  white  tongue,  with  red 
tip  and  edges ;  these  febrile  symptoms,  marking  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease,  continuing  for  one  day  or  so,  and  then  associated  with, 
or  followed  by,  epigastric  pain  and  distress;  nausea  and  vomiting; 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  often  more  or  less  paroxysmal ;  and  in 
from  three  to  five  or  six  days  after  the  attack,  by  yellowness  of 
the  eyes  and  skin ;  vomiting  of  a  matter  resembling  coffee-grounds 
held  in  a  dark-colored  fluid ;  very  dark  or  black  stools;  coldness 
of  the  extremities;  increasing  and  excessive  restlessness,  with 
occasional  hiccough;  hemorrhages  from  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  suppression  of  urine — the  mind  in  many  instances 
remaining  clear  to  the  end,  and  death  taking  place  in  from  five 
to  seven  or  eight  days  from  the  attack ; — these  phenomena,  thus 
combined  and  thus  following  each  other,  constitute  a  disease 
which  it  seenis  impossible  to  mistake  for  any  other.  Asiatic  cho- 
lera, puerperal  peritonitis,  and  distinct  smallpox  are  not  more 
clearly  and  broadly  marked,  by  their  peculiar  and  characteristic 
physiognomy,  than  the  yellow  fever,  occurring  in  this  form;  and 
had  we  not  abundant  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  even  clear 
heads  and  sound  judgments  may  be  mystified  and  perverted  by 
hypothetical  and  a  priori  systems  of  medical  philosophy,  it  would 
seem  incredible  that  this  disease  should  have  been  regarded  by 
many  observers  as  a  variety  merely  of  ordinary  remittent  fever. 
A  single  retnark  should  be  made  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the 
organs  after  death,  as  an  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  fatal  cases. 
The  only-phenomena  peculiar  to  the  disease  are  the  change  in  the 
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color  of  the  liver,  and  the  presence  of  the  matter  of  black  vomit 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  cases  where  either  or  both  of 
these  are  found,  we  have  an  additional  and  very  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  very  important,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  the  absence  of  both  these  conditions  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  positive  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  disease, 
in  any  given  case,  since  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  death  takes  place  without  any  formation  of 
the  matter  of  black  vomit;  and  there  is  also  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  liver  is  not  a  constant 
occurrence. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  more  moderate  grades  of  the  Sbease,  in- 
cluding even  the  severer  forms  which  terminate  in  recovery,  may 
be  somewhat  less  positive,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  foregoing 
cases;  but  it  cannot  often  be  attended  with  any  difficulty  or 
doubt.  It  is  very  true,  that  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  disease  are  often  or  usually  wanting  in  these  cases;  there  is 
frequently  no  yellowness  of  the  skin,  but  slight  restlessness,  and 
epigastric  distress,  or  none;  and  no  black  vomit;  but  the  violence 
of  the  local  pains,  the  early  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  disease  passes  from  the  second  stage  to  convales- 
cence and  recovery,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  supply  their  places, 
and  to  remove  all  uncertainty. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  milder  and  slighter  form  of  yellow  fever 
must  often  be  more  or  less  qualified  and  doubtful;  and  it  will  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease 
occurs.  Thus,  if  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  same 
family  or  neighborhood  are  attacked,  during  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever,  with  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  moderate 
febrile  excitement  and  redness  of  the  eyes — especially  if  these 
persons  are  mostly  children,  negroes,  or  individuals  more  or  less 
acclimated,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  if  any,  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Pym  says :  ^^  The  most  character- 
istic symptom  of  the  disease  is  the  peculiar  pain  in  the  forehead 
and  eyebalUj  with  the  drunken  appearance  of  the  eye.'"^ 

Again,  the  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  rendered  somewhat 
doubtful,  by  the  presence  of  the  remittent  or  periodical  element 
in  the  disease.     Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  has  called  the  attention  of 

I  Burnett,  p.  209. 
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physicians  particularly  to  these  mixed  cases,  and  to  the  difficulty 
which  often  attends  their  diagnosis.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  peculiar  features  of  yellow  fever  are  much  modified,  or 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease  much  interfered  with,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  this  periodical  or  remittent  character.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his 
description  of  the  Mobile  epidemic  of  1843,  says :  "  Some  phy- 
sicians complained  that  they  were  always  taken  by  surprise  in 
these  cases ;  that  there  was  no  symptom  which  could  lead  them 
to  suppose  that  they  were  cases  of  yellow  fever;  hence  they 
viewed  them  as  simple  intermittent,  running,  under  atmospheric 
influence,  into  black  vomit.  I  was  deceived  in  three  cases  <»ily; 
two  of  which  were  under  my  treatment,  and  the  other  I  saw  by 
accident.  After  this,  I  was  able  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis, 
usually  on  the  second  or  third  day.  During  the  apyrexia,  ther ^ 
were  the  peculiar  pulse  and  uneasiness  belonging  to  the  calm  or 
passive  stage  of  yellow  fever ;  and  in  the  absence  of  these,  the 
eye  or  skin  was  sometimes  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease.'** 

Finally,  cases  will  unquestionably  now  and  then  occur,  so  in- 
dbtinctly  and  obscurely  marked,  or  so  mixed  up  with  other  mor- 
bid phenomena — so  anomalous  and  irregular  in  their  symptomato- 
logical  manifestations — as  to  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  closest 
and  most  experienced  watcher.  What  is  true  of  most  other  dis- 
eases is  true  also  of  this ;  and  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  domain 
of  diagnosis,  although  as  a  general  rule,  and  in  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  cases,  our  conclusions  may  be  absolute  and  positive,  we 
are  sometimes  held  to  the  necessity  of  being  satisfied  with  such  as 
are  only  qualified  and  approximative. 

'  N.  0.  Med.  Journ.,  toI.  i.  p.  292, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORY. 

The  theory  of  yellow  fever,  like  that  of  the  preceding  diseases, 
can  consist,  at  present,  only  of  a  few  probable  approximations. 
We  may  pretty  safely  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  a  sim- 
ple gastritis.  Notwithstanding  the  general  presence  and  the 
grave  character  of  the  lesions  of  the  gastric  mncous  surface  in 
fatal  cases,  and  the  corresponding  constancy  and  gravity  of  the 
gastric  symptoms,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  rational  interpretation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion above  stated.  The  order  of  succession,  in  the  phenomena 
of  yellow  fever,  is  not  such  as  occurs  in  simple  acute  gastritis. 
The  gastric  symptoms  do  not  accompany  the  general  febrile  ex- 
citement ;  the  latter  precedes  the  former.  If  the  high  fever  of  the 
first  period  is  dependent  upon  gastritis,  there  should  be  at  the 
same  time  some  local  symptoms  of  this  latter.  The  first  stage 
of  the  disease  is  not  accompanied  by  any  signs  of  gastric  inflam- 
mation ;  and  in  mild  cases,  and  not  unfrequently  also  even  in 
pretty  severe  cases  which  terminate  in  recovery,  there  are  no 
such  signs  during  any  period  of  the  disease.  This  could  not  be 
so  generally  the  case,  if  the  disease  consists  primarily  and  essen- 
tially in  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
The  gastritis,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  a  secondary  lesion 
like  that  of  Peyer's  glands  in  typhoid  fever,  one  of  the  results, 
immediate  or  remote,  of  the  unknown  poison  of  the  disease. 
This  interpretation  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  importance 
which  I  am  disposed  to  attach  to  the  local  disease.  This  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  principal  causes  of  danger  and  death. 

Of  the  peculiar  lesion  <5f  the  liver,  I  have  already  sufficiently 
spoken.  We  know  too  little  of  its  nature  and  relations,  tp  justify 
us  in  attempting  to  estimate  its  importance,  or  to  fix  its  position, 
in  the  theory  of  the  disease  to  which  it  belongs. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  most  important  element  in  the  patho- 
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logy  of  yellow  fever  is  to  be  found  in  the  alteration  of  the  blood 
which  has  already  been  described.  The  etiological  poison  of  the 
disease,  received  into  the  system,  works  a  morbid  change  of  some 
sort  in  this  fluid,  the  immediate  effects  of  which  are  manifested 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease ;  in  mild  and  moderate  cases, 
these  effects  are  carried  no  further ;  but  in  grave  and  fatal  cases 
there  are  superadded  to  the  contamination  of  the  blood,  certain 
consecutive  local  lesions,  especially  of  the  liver,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TREATMENT. 

Sec.  I — Preliminary.  The  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  conflicting  opinions,  which  we  have  so  often  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  our  previous  investigations,  again  meet 
us  here.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  now,  or  duit 
there  have  not  always  been  individual  practitioners,  thoroughly 
believing  and  confidently  proclaiming  that  they  themselves  had 
ascertained  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  combating  and 
controlling  this  disease— of  diminishing  its  severity,  and  prevent- 
ing its  fatal  issue.  There  are  now,  and  there  always  have  been, 
multitudes  of  such.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  in 
no  department  of  practical  medicine  have  loftier  pretensions  been 
made  than  in  this;  nowhere  else  has  there  been  claimed  a  more 
entire  and  absolute  control  over  disease  than  here.  Medical 
skill  has  plumed  itself  upon  its  most  brilliant  successes;  medical 
art  has  proclaimed  its  most  wonderful  power,  in  the  treatment 
of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Rush  said  that,  during  the  great  Philadel- 
phia epidemic  of  1793,  at  no  time  did  he  fairly  lose  more  than 
one  in  twenty  of  his  patients ;  and  a  like  siren  accompaniment 
runs  through  the  long  and  stormy  annals  of  the  disease.  But  still, 
yellow  fever  has  lost  none  of  its  ancient  terrors;  the  blow  with 
which  it  strikes  down  its  victim,  to-day,  in  New  Orleans,  is  as 
unerring  and  resistless  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago  at  Cadiz  or 
Gibraltar.  Neither  is  there  any  general  agreement  amongst  medi- 
cal men  in  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  for  controlling  the 
disease ;  one  method  is  recommended  by  one  observer,  another 
by  a  second,  and  another  by  a  third.  These  are  the  grounds  for 
the  statement  with  which  I  have  commenced  this  chapter — that 
the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is  not  yet  settled. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  duties  of  a  conscientious  his- 
torian of  the  disease,  although  they  may  be  difficult,  are  suffi- 
ciently plain.     He  is  not  to  dogmatize ;  and  he  is  to  be  especially 
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careful  not  to  espouse  opinions  of  an  exclusive,  partisan,  and 

doubtful  character.     His  functions  are  those  of  the  judge,  and  not 

those  of  the  advocate ;  he  is  carefully  to  examine  and  analyze  the 

evidence  before  him,  and  honestly  to  estimate  its  value,  and  then, 

as  nearly  and  as  fully  as  his  means  and  ability  will  enable  him, 

be  is  to  state  the  case  a$  it  is— clearly  and  fairly,  without  preju-  ^ 

dice  and  without  passion. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  shall  first  speak  of 
the  three  remedies  which  have  attracted  most  attention,  and  which 
have  been  most  extensively  used — I  meoxi^  mercuriah  ;  bleeding; 
and  tonicBj  or  stimulants  ;  and  I  shall  then  mention  some  other 
methods  of  treatment  that  have  been  adopted  by  certain  practi- 
tioners. 


■  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work.  Dr.  Chisbolm  justifies  his  firee  use  of  i 
cury,  by  showing  that  the  practice  was  not  new  in  the  treatment  of  the  West  India 
jeUow  feTer ;  but  that  it  had  been  extensiyelj  adopted  near  the  middle  of  the  then 
century.  Br.  Bancroft  quotes  Br.  Henry  Warren,  as  saying,  in  1740,  after  aUuding 
to  what  he  caUs  a  yery  odd  and  unwarrantable  practice  which  had  preyailed  for 
many  years  among  sereral  of  the  plantation  practitioners  of  Barbadoes,  of  giring 
calomel  in  inflammatory  feyers,  that  he  had  nerer  yet  heard  of  mercury  being  given 
in  this  malady,  and  hoped  he  nerer  should  hear  of  it — Bancroft 9  Ettay^  p.  77. 


V! 


I 


Sbc.  n. — Mercurials.  By  the  mercurial  treatment  of  yellow 
fever,  I  mean  the  use  of  mercury  for  the  purpose  of  producing  its 
specific  effect  on  the  system,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
salivation.  This  practice  constituted  the  favorite  method  of  many 
British,  and  of  some  few  American,  physicians;  and  it  has  been 
long  and  very  extensively  applied.  One  of  its  earliest  and  most 
zealous  champions  was  Dr.  Chisholm.  He  placed  his  sole  reli- 
ance upon  it  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  His  usual  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  was  to  give  ten  grains  of  calomel,  either  alone,  or 
in  combination  with  jalap,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and 
then  to  repeat  the  calomel,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
opium,  every  three  hours,  until  the  salivary  glands  became  ^      . 

affected ;  which  generally  happened,  he  says,  in  less  than  twenty-  j^     ^ 

four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  Dr.  Chis- 
holm speaks  of  this  treatment  as  new;  says  that  he  resorted  to  it, 
not  on  the  authority  of  others,  but  led  by  his  own  reflections  on  ^     n 

the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  ineflScacy  of  the  means  \K   VJI 

which  he  had  already  made  use  of;  and  he  always  speaks  of  his  X      k 

success  as  astonishing  as  it  was  gratifying.*     Dr.  Gillkrest  enu-  Nf       ^ 
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merates  a  great  number  of  British  practitioners  who  still  rely  apon 
this  method;  and  he  gives  to  it  the  sanction  of  his  own  experience. 
{  Amongst  American  physicians  of  the  present  day,  who  adopt  a 

•  ^  similar  practice,  the  most  distinguished  is  Professor  Dickson,  late 
.*  of  the  New  York  University,  and  now  of  Charleston,  S.  C.     Dr. 

*  J  Dickson  has  been  long  familiar  with  yellow  fever,  and  he  gives 
'   : "               his  most  emphatic  and  unqualified  testimony  to  the  excellence 

and  superiority  of  this  method.     Still,  it  can  hardly  be  denied, 

'      /<  that  the  balance  of  authority  is  on  the  other  side  of  this  question. 

j;  0  Nearly  all  the  French  and  Spanish,  most  of  the  American,  and 

'  ^  many  of  the  British  physicians,  now  doubt  the  value  of  thi&  mode 

J  of  treatment;  or  they  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it.     Dr.  Burnett 

•  says :  "  I  have  heard  of  the  utility  attending  the  exhibition  of 
^               mercury  in  this  disease ;  but  I  can  with  truth  affirm  that,  employed 

in  any  other  shape  than  as  a  purgative,  I  have  never  seen  it  in 

/;  the  early  stage  attended  with  the  smallest  advantage.*'     He 

I  sailed,  he  says,  for  Jamaica,  in  1802,  strongly  prepossessed  in 

t  favor  of  mercury,  but  a  service  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  on  that 

•  f  station  served  to  convince*  him  that  hfe  had  greatly  overrated  its 

•  virtues.     Without  particular  reference  to  the  many  patients  who 

#  #  perished  around  him,  in  the  ships,  and  the  hospitals,  four  of  his 

most  intimate  friends  died  under  the  use  of  mercury,  one  of  th«n 
fully  salivated.     In  protracted  cases,  with  signs  of  cerebral  dis- 
X  ease,  he  thinks  it  of  great  service,  in  small  doses. 

•  Mr.  Doughty  says :  "In  our  hospital,  which  I  have  stated  was 
M  soon  crowded,  and  with  cases  of  the  most  aggravated  nature,  the 
f               mercurial  plan  of  treatment  was  for  a  time  tried,  but  with  no 

^M  success,  as  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  the  mouth  could  not  be 

'^  affected;  where  the  mercurial  action  did  manifest  itself,  the  pa- 

tient was  considered  safe;  but  this  effect  was  so  uncertain,  that  I 
>  /  shall  never  be  led  to  adopt  it  again,  as  a  general  plan,  should 

,^  any  circumstance  induce  me  to  revisit  the  West  Indies." 

Sir  James  Fellowes,  in  a  notice  of  the  epidemic  at  Cadiz  in 
1818,  says :  "  Mr.  Short,  the  surgeon  of  the  German  battalion, 
informed  me,  that  five  soldiers  were  taken  ill  whilst  under  a  state 
of  ptyalism,  from  the  use  of  mercury.  They  all  recovered.  Mer- 
cury, in  the  hands  of  Staff-Surgeon  Vance,  proved  to  be  of  no 
1  use,  except  as  a  purgative  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease."* 

■  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowea,  p.  800. 
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Dr.  Bancroft  says:  ^^I  cannot,  with  an  eminent  and  respecta- 
ble physician.  Dr.  Grant,  who  treats  of  this  practice,  aver,  that 
although  I  have  been  called  in  to  attend  many  under  such  cir- 
cumsta^pes,  not  qne  survived,  and  that  they  became  more  victims 
to  the  mercury  than  even  to  the  fever;  but  I  can  aver,  that  I  had 
not  a  few  opportunities  of  observing  the  effects  of  mercury  given 
in  this  disease,  while  I  served,  in  1796  and  1797,  as  physician 
to  the  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  that  I  saw  nothing,  which,  to  my  understanding,  could  afford 
a  proper  encouragement  to  continue  the  mercurial  practice ;  and 
therefore  though  I  have  adopted  no  invincible,  nor  as  I  hope 
unreasonable  prejudice  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  venture  to  re- 
commend the  use  of  mercury  to  excite  salivation  in  yellow  fever, 
without  further  evidence  of  its  utility."'  Louis  says  there  was 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  mercurial  practice  was  of  any  utility 
in  the  yellow  fever  of  1828,  at  Gibraltar. 

Sbo.  m. — Antiphlogutic  Method.  Early  and  free  general 
bloodletting,  with  or  without  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  head,  or  epigastrium,  or  both,  has  constituted  a  common  and 
favorite  mode  of  treatment  with  many  practitioners.  Our  distin- 
guished countryman,  Dr.  Rush,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the 
staunchest  champions  of  the  lancet  in  yellow  fever.  He  stood  by 
it,  through  evil  and  through  good  report,  with  a  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination characteristic  of  the  polemics  of  our  profession.  In  his 
account  of  the  fever  of  1794,  in  Philadelphia,  he  gives  a  tabular 
statement  of  his  bleedings,  in  twenty-three  cases.  The  number 
of  bleedings,  in  each  case,  varied  from  three  to  fifteen ;  in  more 
than  half  the  cases,  he  bled  nine  times,  or  more !  The  quantity 
of  blood  taken  from  each  patient  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ounces — ^the  average  quantity  being  ninety-three  and  a 
half  ounces !'  In  1797,  Dr.  Dewees  is  said  to  have  bled  Dr. 
Physick,  in  yellow  fever,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  ounces.'  One  of  the  boldest  bleeders  was  Dr.  Robert  Jack- 
son, the  Englishman,  in  his  practice  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
common  quantity  was  from  three  to  six  pints,  taken  suddenly,  and 
at  once.  His  treatment  was  founded  on  d  priori  notions,  and  has 
nothing  but  general  assertions  to  j  ustify  it.     Dr.  William  Burnett, 

•  Bancroft's  Essay,  p.  S6.  «  M«<L  Inq.,  voL  UL  p.  221.    »  IbicL,  voL  It.  p.  22. 
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who  was  at  the  Jiead  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  British 
Navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  1810  to  1813,  regarded  yellow 
fever  in  its  early  stages  as  purely  inflammatory.  The  disease,  he 
says,  is  then  simple  in  its  nature,  and  easily  to  be  managed;  and 
the  fate  of  the  patient  is  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  He  relied 
principally  on  bloodletting,  general  and  local.  He  says  that 
although  syncope  is  often  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces 
of  blood,  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated,  if  it  is  not  speciaUy 
contraindicated — ^the  patient  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  poei* 
tion.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  value  of  bleeding  from  the  tem- 
poral artery;  he  says  the  headache  is  greatly  ameliorated,  if  not 
entirely  removed,  by  this  operation,  and  that  in  many  instances 
the  patients  feel  the  pain  escaping  with  the  blood.  In  one  case, 
he  bled  from  the  temporal  artery  to  the  amount  of  ninety  ovmoes. 
In  many  instances,  he  bled  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  uid 
thirty,  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  even  two  hundred  ounces.* 

An  interesting,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  a  very  conclusive  trial  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  antiphlogistic  and  mercurial  methods 
of  treatment,  was  made  during  the  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830, 
on  board  some  of  the  United  States  vessels,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  hospital  at  Pensacola.  On  board 
the  Hornet,  there  were  fifty-five  cases,  and  eight  deaths.  The  first 
twenty-six  were  treated  on  the  mercurial  plan ;  and  five  of  them 
were  fatal :  the  remaining  twenty-nine  were  treated  on  a  differ- 
ent plan ;  and  three  of  them  were  fatal.  Of  the  few  who  were 
bled,  every  one  recovered.  In  the  Grampus,  there  were  thirty-six 
cases  and  four  deaths.  The  treatment,  generally,  was  pretty 
actively  antiphlogistic.  There  was  no  death  after  venesection. 
From  the  Peacock,  there  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  at  Pensacola, 
thirty-eight  patients,  nine  of  whom  died.  The  treatment  in  the 
hospital  was  mercurial ;  but  on  board  ship  it  was  antiphlogistic 
Of  the  nine  fatal  cases,  eight  were  treated  with  mercury,  of  whom 
five  were  salivated,  or  had  the  mouth  affected.  The  average  du- 
ration of  the  disease,  including  convalescence,  was  about  one  week 
greater  in  those  treated  by  the  mercurial  than  in  those  trei^ed  by 
the  non-mercurial  method. 

I  could  add  largely  to  these  testimonials  in  favor  of  the  value 
of  bloodletting.     It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  practice  is  very 

1  Bamett  on  Med.  Fever,  p.  19.  >  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1S38. 
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fiur  from  being  generally  adopted,  and  it  has  always  encountered 
very  strong  and  decided  opposition.  This  bold  depleting  prac- 
tice has  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  general  favor  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  we  may  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  it  is  generally 
rejected  as  improper  and  unsafe.  Dr.  Ghisholm  says  that,  in 
young  and  robust  subjects^  newly  arrived,  and  with  strongly- 
marked  inflammatory  symptoms,  one  plentiful  bleeding  may  be 
of  infinite  service ;  but,  as  a  general  practice,  he  condemns  it  in 
the  strongest  and  most  unqualified  terms.  Not  a  single  case, 
he  says,  in  which  bleeding  has  been  employed  as  a  principal 
remedy,  has  terminated  favorably.  Sir  James  Fellowes  says: 
^^  As  far  as  my  information  extends,  the  practice  of  bleeding  has 
been  of  late  entirely  laid  aside  in  Spain  in  the  treatment  of  this 
fever;  and  although  I  have  seen  some  patients  recover  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  had  been  followed,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  or  proper."*  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says:  "With  regard 
to  bloodletting,  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor  is,  that,  if 
there  should  be  a  hard,  throbbing  pulse,  with  violent  pain  in  the 
head  and  back,  it  is  %cift^  in  the  first  twelve  hours.  It  is,  however, 
in  all  oases  extremely  dangerous,  except  in  the  circumstances  just 
mentioned."*  The  leading  practitioners  of  Mobile  reject  it  almost 
entirely.     Dr.  Dickson  does  the  same. 

As  a  means  of  reducing  the  active  excitement  of  the  first  stage, 
and  as  a  substitute,  in  some  degree,  for  bloodletting,  the  cold 
affusion  has  been  made  use  of.  Dr.  Dickson  praises  it  very  highly. 
^^ Relief  from  the  pungent  heat  of  the  skin,"  he  says,  "the  tor- 
menting thirst,  the  distressing  headache,  the  pain  and  irritability 
of  stomach,  you  will  never  fail  to  procure.  This  relief,  it  is  true, 
will  be  partial  and  transient,  but  the  remedy  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  seems  requisite,  without  danger  or  injury.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  chill,  if  there  be  one,  when  the  face  becomes  flushed, 
and  the  surface  dry  and  hot,  a  condition  almost  characteristic  in 
the  degree  attending  this  form  of  fever,  is  the  moment  for  affusion. 
Seat  your  patient  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  pour  rapidly  from 
some  slight  elevation,  upon  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  over  his 
naked  body,  a  full  large  stream  of  cold  water,  continuing  it  until 
his  face  becomes  pale,  or  his  pulse  sinks.  In  general,  the  sick 
man  himself  will  exult  in  the  delightful  ease  which  follows  it,  and 

I  Rq>ort8,  etc.,  bj  Sir  J.  FeUowes,  p.  407.         '  Obs.  Dis.  Seamen,  p.  414. 
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will  solicit  its  frequent  repetition.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  un- 
pleasant consequences  from  it.  Even  children  and  timid  women 
reconcile  themselves  readily  to  the  shock  of  the  affusion,  and  re- 
gard it  as  pleasurable  rather  than  otherwise.  The  surface  should 
be  rtfcbed  dry,  and  the  patient,  on  lying  down,  covered  so  as  to 
be  co^afortably  warm."* 

Sec.  rV. — Cinchona ;  Tonics  and  Stimulants,  There  have 
always  been  a  certain  number  of  practitioners,  who  have  pursued 
a  decidedly  tonic  and  stimulating  course  in  the  management  of 
yellow  fever,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Lafuente,  a  Spaniard,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  during  the  first  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
disease ;  and  this  practice,  with  certain  modifications,  still  finds 
some  advocates  and  disciples.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  satis- 
factory evidence  of  its  efficacy  ;  although  it  is  very  possible  that 
it  may  be  useful  in  those  cases  of  the  disease  which  are  compli- 
cated with  the  pathological  element  of  periodicity.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  use  of  cordials  and  stimulants  during  the  second 
and  third  stages  of  the  disease.  These  remedies  are  very  gene- 
rally resorted  to  at  this  period. 

Sec.  V. — Purgatives.  There  is  a  pretty  uniform  agreement 
amongst  practitioners  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  advantages 
of  an  early  and  efficient  cathartic  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever. 
Different  articles  are  used  by  different  physicians ;  as  a  general 
rule,  Spanish  and  French  practitioners  preferring  the  milder  and 
blander  laxatives,  while  British  and  American  physicians  usually 
resort  to  calomel  in  combination  with  or  followed  by  some  other 
purgative.  Dr.  Rush's  famous  powders  of  calomel  and  jalap,  are 
well  known.  Dr.  Dickson  promotes  the  action  of  the  calomel  by 
the  use  of  Epsom  salts. 

Sec.  VI. — Spanish  Method.  Yellow  fever  prevails  nowhere 
more  extensively  than  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain, 
and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  some  interest  to  my  readers  to  know 
the  plan  of  treatment  generally  adopted  by  the  Spanish  physi- 
cians.    This  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  ultra  bark  treatment 


»  Dickson'B  Essays,  Ac.,  roL  L  p.  860. 
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of  Fnente,  is  pretty  uniform ;  and  consists  principally  in  the  use 
of  mild  and  cooling  laxatives,  such  as  sapertartrate  of  potass  and 
tamarind  water,  with  subacid  drinks,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  cinchona  in  the  latter  period.  There  is  a  general 
aversion,  amongst  the  Spanish  practitioners,  to  the  lancet  and 
mercury.  Dr.  Flores,  at  Cadiz,  in  1813,  at  his  first  visit,  which 
was  usually  in  the  evening  or  night,  ordered  an  injection  of  sweet 
oil,  warm  aromatic  drinks,  and  sinapisms  to  the  feet.  The  next 
morning,  he  gave  ten  grains  each  of  calomel  and  jalap,  with  bar- 
ley water,  or  light  broth,  promoting  their  action,  if  necessary,  by 
enemata.  If  vomiting  was  present,  the  calomel  was  given  in 
divided  doses,  in  pills,  and  continued  till  it  operated  on  the  bow- 
els. Its  free  action  was  generally  followed  by  relief — ^general 
tranquillity,  mitigation  of  local  pains,  and  perspiration.  On  the 
approach  of  the  third  stage,  tincture  of  cinchona,  animal  broths, 
sago  and  wine,  were  resorted  to.  If  there  were  threatenings  of 
black  vomit,  a  vinegar  and  mustard  poultice  was  applied  to  the 
epigastrium,  saline  injections  were  administered,  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  and  opium  were  added  to  the  bark  and  cordials.  The 
practice  of  Sir  James  Fellowes  was  much  the  same. 

Sec.  VII. — Mobile  Method.  According  to  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis, 
the  physicians  of  Mobile  have,  with  great  unanimity,  adopted  a 
method  of  treatment  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to  the  foregoing. 
He  speaks  especially  of  the  severe  and  malignant  forms  of  the 
disease — milder  cases  generally  recovering  under  various  and 
even  opposite  systems  of  management.  In  the  early  stage,  they 
give  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor  or  olive  oil,  or  salts 
and  senna,  so  as  to  act  freely  upon  the  bowels.  If  the  rigors 
continue  long,  a  warm  mustard-bath  is  ordered.  Perspiration  is 
promoted  by  warm  drinks;  and  cups  are  applied  to  the  Cervical 
or  epigastric  region,  as, they  seem  to  be  indicated.  In  the  second 
or  stage  of  calm,  no  active  st/stem  of  practice  is  pursued.  The 
lighter  difFusible  stimulants  and  diaphoretics  are  usually  given, 
with  blue  pill.  The  transition  of  the  disease  from  the  second  to 
the  third  stage  is  carefully  watched,  and  met  with  an  active  stimur 
lating  treatment.  Brandy  toddy  or  julep  is  usually  preferred. 
It  is  cautiously  given,  until  it  is  ascertained  that  the  patient 
has  a  relish  for  it ;  after  which  it  is  pressed  until  the  depressing 
tendency  of  the  disease  is  fully  arrested.    After  the  resUessness 
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has  moderated,  and  the  pulse  rallied^  the  stimuli  are  continued  in 
such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  patient.  After  the 
liberal  use  of  brandy,  small  quantities  of  chicken  or  oyster  broth 
are  cautiously  given;  if  this  should  also  be  retained  by  the  sto- 
mach, the  fears  of  the  approach  of  black  vomit,  vrhich  were  pre- 
viously entertained,  begin  to  fade  away.  General  bleeding,  in 
this  class  of  cases,  is  considered  improper  and  hurtful.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  only  in  the  febrile  stage  of  the  open  inflammatory  fonn 
of  the  disease,  and  is  even  then  used  cautiously.  But  small  re- 
liance is  placed  upon  quinine.  ^^  No  physician  in  Mobile,  who 
has  any  experience,  expects  to  cut  short  a  grave  and  serious  case 
of  yellow  fever."  My  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  almost  exact  similarity  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Mobile 
methods  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Nott  of  Mobile  has  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
administering  creosote  during  the  febrile  stage.  After  opening 
the  bowels,  he  puts  twenty  drops  of  creosote  to  six  ounces  of 
spirit  of  Mindererus,  with  alcohol  enough  to  dissolve  the  creosote; 
and  then  gives  half  an  ounce  every  two  hours.  Dr.  Lewis  says 
of  this  remedy: /'It  is  certainly  the  most  efficacious  means  for 
arresting  the  disposition  to  vomit  and  retch  that  I  have  yet  found." 

Sbc.  Vin. — Prophylactics.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  most  effectual  means  of  warding  off  the  disease 
from  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  its  essential  cause,  are  to 
be  found  in  cleanliness,  temperance,  and  cheerfulness.  The  two 
former  conditions  it  is  not  difficult  to  comply  with ;  but  according 
to  what  code  of  metaphysics  or  philosophy,  the  solemn  warnings 
to  men,  standing  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  angel  of 
pestilence,  to  be  of  good  heart,  and  not  afraid — and  this  too  ai 
the  peril  of  their  lives — are  expected  to  be  heeded,  is  more  than  I 
am  able  to  understand.  In  connection  with  the  prevention  of  the 
disease  on  shipboard.  Dr.  Barrington  says:  ''The  chloride  of 
lime  is  an  important  agent  in  purifying  places  inaccessible  by  the 
scrubbing-brush  and  holy-stone,  and  destroying  the  noxious  efflu- 
via of  crowded  apartments.  That  it  is  highly  useful  on  ship- 
board has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  It  is  now  in  general 
use  in  the  West  India  squadron.  In  the  late  cruise  of  the  Erie, 
this  article  was  dealt  out  unsparingly,  and  occasionally  to  the 
temporary  annoyance  of  those  on  board;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
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to  this,  with  the  prompt  and  effective  co-operation  of  the  executive 
officer,  in  having  every  tangible  part  kept  free  from  filth,  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  that  ship's  escape  from  the  most  alarming  dis- 
ease of  the  tropics.  The  chloride  mixed  with  water  was  poured 
into  the  pump-wells,  and  distributed  throughout  the  holds,  chain- 
lockers,  berth-deck,  and  other  parts."  "Music,"  continues  the 
same  sensible  writer,  "though  not  often  regarded  as  a  preventive, 
is  in  my  opinion  an  important  mean  of  placing  the  system,  through 
the  influence  of  the  common  sensorium,  in  a  favorable  condition 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  morbific  causes.  Smoking  tobacco 
must  also  be  enumerated  amongst  the  means  of  keeping  off  attacks 
of  fever  in  what  are  called  miasmatic  situations.  In  an  infected 
atmosphere,  particularly  at  night,  I  have  seen  and  experienced 
sufficient  not  to  doubt  its  utility."^ 

Sec.  IX. — Concliman.  1  shall  finish  this  chapter  with  the 
following  conclusions,  which  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in  adopting. 

The  simple  and  milder  form  of  yellow  fever ^  occurring  some- 
times in  unacclimated  adults^  hut  more  frequently  amongst  the 
acclimated  or  partially  acclimated^  and  in  children^  usually  termi- 
nates favorably,  independent  of  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
treatment.  Perhaps  this  termination  is  promoted  by  a  mild  but 
efficient  cathartic. 

The  open  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease  is  mitigated  in  se- 
verity, and  its  danger  diminished,  by  prompt  and  pretty  free 
bloodletting — general  and  local ;  and  by  an  efficient  cathartic. 

The  congestive  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  other  forms,  if  they 
pass  into  the  stage  of  collapse,  usually  terminate  fatally,  and  are 
but  little  under  the  control  of  art.  In  these  cases,  the  method  of 
treatment  usu^atty  followed  by  Spanish  practitioners,  and  adopted 
by  the  physicians  of  Mobile,  seems  to  promise  mare  success  than 
any  other. 

Finally,  and  lest  some  of  my  friends  may  think  me  over  cau- 
tious in  my  conclusions,  I  shall  add  to  what  I  have  said  the  seal 
of  hoary  wisdom,  and  the  sanction  of  ripe  knowledge.  Lempriere 
gays :  "  I  am  very  apprehensive,  from  experience,  that  both 
parties  have  been  too  sanguine  in  their  practice,  and  that  many 
of  the  successful  cases  have  been  confounded  with  the  common 

'  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  SoL,  Aug.  1883. 
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remittent ;  and  that  as  jet  we  have  not  ascertained  what  is  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  treating  the  disease ;  and  I  am  likewise 
convinced  that  there  are  many  cases  which  from  the  first  attack 
are  fatal,  and  which  from  their  nature  totally  exclude  the  chance 
of  recovery  by  medicine."* 

Let  us  listen  to  the  great  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  He  says:  "  I  feel 
this  as  the  most  painful  and  discouraging  part  of  this  work,  the 
yellow  fever  being  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  to  vrhich  the 
human  body  is  subject,  and  in  which  human  art  is  the  most  un- 
availing. 

^^  It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  there  are  particular 
instances  of  disease  in  their  own  nature  determinedly  fatal ;  that 
is,  in  which  the  animal  functions  are  from  the  beginning  so  de- 
ranged, that  there  are  no  possible  means  in  nature  capable  of 
controlliifg  that  series  of  morbid  motions  which  lead  to  dissolu- 
tion. Of  this  kind  appear  to  be  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of 
the  plague,  many  of  the  malignant  smallpox,  and  some  of  fevers, 
particularly  of  that  kind  now  under  consideration.*'* 

'  Obs.  Dis.  Armj.    Lempriere,  toI.  iL  p.  92.       *  Obs.  Dis.  Seamen,  p.  411. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

DEFINITION. 

Yellow  Fever  is  an  acute  affection ;  occurring  at  all  ages,  but 
much  more  frequently  during  the  middle  and  active  period  of 
life,  than  either  earlier  or  later ;  attacking,  in  a  large  majority 
of  instances,  persons  who  are  not  permanent  residents  in  the 
places  where  it  prevails — sometimes  extending,  however,  espe- 
cially in  localities  where  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  to  such  residents ; 
rarely  occurring  twice  in  the  same  person ;  much  more  common 
in  the  white  than  the  negro  race;  generally  milder  in  its  character 
amongst  children  and  women  than  amongst  men;  confined  to 
certain  geographical  localities,  tind  especially  to  commercial  sea- 
ports in  hot  climates;  prevailing  most  extensively  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  hot  season;  often  epidemic,  but  sometimes 
sporadic  in  its  appearance ;  not  capable  of  transmission  from  one 
person  to  another  in  a  pure  atmosphere;  depending,  for  its 
essential  cause,  upon  a  poison,  of  terrestrial  origin,  the  nature  and 
composition  of  which  are  entirely  unknown — which  poison  may 
be  shut  up  in  small  and  close  apartments,  in  clothes,  bedding, 
and  so  on,  and  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  and  which 
is  destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature:  sudden  in  its  access; 
commencing  with  an  initiatory  chill,  ordinarily  of  moderate  se- 
verity, and  of  short  duration ;  the  latter  accompanied  with  acute 
and  violent  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  or  immediately 
followed  by  them ;  then  by  a  red  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  moderate 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  moderate  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  thirst ;  a  moist,  white,  villous  tongue,  with  rosy  tip 
and  edges; — these  febrile  phenomena  diminishing  in  activity, 
and  mostly  disappearing,  in  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  hours ; — 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  thus  characterized,  passing,  in  mild 
cases,  into  convalescence,  but  in  grave  cases  being  followed,  after 
an  interval  of  apparent  but  deceptive  amelioration,  by  nausea 
and  vomiting — the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach,  in  cases 
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that  are  to  terminate  fatally,  resembling  cofiFee-grounds ;  black  or 
dark-colored  stools;  epigastric  distress,  general  restlessness,  and 
jactitation;  sighing  respiration;  hiccough;  a  yellow  color  of  the 
skin;  coldness  of  the  extremities  gradually  extending  to  the 
trunk ;  and,  finally,  by  death ; — the  mind  usually  remaining  free, 
but  apitthetic  and  indifierent,  up  to  the  close  of  life ;  which  symp- 
toms differ  very  widely  in  their  degree  of  severity,  and  especially 
in  their  number  jand  combination,  in  different  cases,  thus  giving 
rise  to  different  varieties  and  grades  of  the  disease ;  which  symp- 
toms, furthermore,  may  either  subside  and  disappear,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  from  the  time  of  their  commencement,  or 
may  terminate  with  death,  between  the  third  and  seventh  day  of 
the  disease;  the  bodies  of  patients  exhibiting,  on  examination 
after  death,  in  most  cases,  a  yellow  or  buff*  color  of  the  liver, 
with  dryness  of  its  tissue ;  black  spots  or  masses,  more  or  less 
numerous,  in  the  lungs ;  softness  and  flabbiness  of  the  substance 
of  the  heart;  and  in  nearly  all  cases,  unusual  thinness  and 
fluidity  of  the  blood ;  and  redness,  mamellonation,  <;hange8  in  the 
thickness,  and  softening — one  or  more — of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach ;  this  organ  and  the  intestines  usually  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  very  dark  or  black  fluid  or  semi- 
fluid matter;  which  disease  differs  essentially  from  all  others, 
in  its  causes,  its  symptoms,  and  its  lesions ;  and  is  only  to  a 
moderate  extent,  at  least  in  its  graver  forms,  under  the  control 
of  art. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

My  readers  will  not  expect  me  to  attempt  to  embrace  in  a 
short  supplementary  chapter,  like  this,  the  almost  boundless 
domain  of  the  literature  of  yellow  fever.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  doing  here  what  I  have  done  in  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  preceding  parts  of  my  book ; — I  shall  enumerate  merely 
some  few  of  the  publications  upon  yellow  fefver,  confining  myself 
mostly  to  those  of  original  pretensions,  and  from  which  the  mate- 
rials for  the  foregoing  history  have  been  mainly  derived.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  here  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Dr. 
La  Roche,  for  the  free  use  which  he  has  given  me  of  his  very  ele- 
gant and  complete  library  of  this  disease. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Seamen,  By  Gilbert 
Blane,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.y  etc.  London^  1785.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
was  surgeon  to  the  great  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Rodney 
and  Lord  Hood,  during  the  French,  Spanish,,  and  American  war, 
from  1779  to  1783.  The  fleet  consisted  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
ships  of  the  line — the  whole  force  sometimes  amounting  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men.  The  principal  theatre  of  its  opera- 
tions was  the  neighborhood  of  the  West  India  Islands,  although 
portions  of  the  fleet  were  occasionally  passing  to  and  fro,  between 
the  Islands,  and  North  America  and  Great  Britain.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane*s  volume,  of  five  hundred  pages,  is  mostly  made  up  of  a 
medical  history  of  the  fleet,  and  of  separate  treatises  on  what  he 
calls  "  the  three  sea  epidemics''-— fever j  scurvy^  and  dysentery. 
This  work,  like  all  the  writings  of  Blane,  is  marked  throughout 
by  sound  common  sense,  accurate  observation,  clear-headed  saga- 
city, and  the  most  thoroughly  positive  and  correct  medical  phi- 
losophy. It  is  deplorable  that  this  philosophy  is  so  rarely  found 
in  the  works  of  his  countrymen.  Some  notion  of  the  extent  of 
Blane's  experience,  as  well  as  of  the  terrible  destructiveness  of 
the  service  to  which  he  was  attached,  may  be  gained  from  the 
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• 

Statement  that,  in  the  period  of  three  year%  and  three  month$y  the 
number  of  deaths,  in  the  fleet  and  hospitals,  amounted  to  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  of  this  number,  three 
thousand  and  two  hundred  perished  from  disease.  Upwards  of 
three  thousand  were  also  lost  at  sea,  in  the  hurricane  of  October, 
1780,  and  in  the  storm  of  September,  1782.  The  descriptions  of 
yellow  fever,  and  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  are  short,  but  clearly, 
accurately,  and  excellently  written ;  and  many  of  his  observa- 
tions have  been  incorporated  into  my  book. 

Dr.  William  Hillary's  Observations  on  the  Weather  and  the 
Diseases  of  the  Island  of  Barhadoes  is  a  most  excellent  and 
sensible  book.  His  description  of  yellow  fever  is  wonderfully 
graphic  and  true.  He  thought  the  disease  was  not  contagious, 
except,  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases.  His  treatment  consisted  in 
early* moderate  bleeding,  followed  by  mild  purges,  diluent  drinks, 
and,  in  the  latter  periods,  by  stimuli  and  cordials.  ^^This 
method,"  he  says,  "  has  been  and  may  probably  be  thought  by 
some  others  too  simple  and  easy  to  conquer  so  violent  and  for- 
midable a  disease.  What!  only  bleed  once  or  twice,  and  give 
a  little  warm  water,  and  two  or  three  simple  purges,  and  this 
simple  julep,  to  subdue  such  a  terrible  disease !  without  any  fine 
boluses,  cordial  volatiles,  and  vesicatories !  But  I  must  tell  such 
persons  that  the  more  simple  the  method  is,  if  it  be  but  judiciously 
and  fitly  adapted  to  the  nature  an^  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  so 
much  the  better.'**  One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  his  state- 
ment that  in  a  practice  of  eight  years  he  had  seen  only  two 
patients,  treated  in  this  manner,  die!  The  American  edition 
contains  no  clue  to  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  observa- 
tions were  made,  but  as  an  ofiset  to  this  and  all  other  omissions, 
it  is  well  barnacled  over  with  notes  by  its  illustrious  editor. 

A  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases^  etc.  By  Benjamin  Mosely^ 
M.  D.  London.  Dr.  Mosely's  work  was  fir&t  published  in  1787 ; 
thus  preceding,  by  several  years,  the  great  epidemic  period  of 
yellow  fever  which  commenced  in  1793.  It  is  quite  miscellaneous 
in  its  contents ; — containing  remarks  on  military  operations  in 
the  West  Indies;  on  dysentery;  on  the  endemial  causuSy  as  he 
calls  it,  or  yellow  fever ;  on  tetanus,  and  other  diseases ;  and, 
finally,  on  the  influence  of  the  moon.     I  know  nothing  of  the 

»  Rush's  IliUary,  p.  126. 
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personal  history  or  character  of  Dr.  Mosely;  but  his  book, 
notwithstandiog  its  faults — ^its  lumber  of  learning,  its  parade  of 
ancient  error  and  credulity,  and  its  want  of  method — is  one  of 
the  raciest,  freshest,  and  most  entertaining,  in  medical  literature. 
Dr.  Mosely  expresses  his  disbelief  in  the  contagiousness  of  all 
forms  of  pestilential  fever.  He  looks  upon  yellow  fever  as 
totally  different  from  the  bilious  remittent.  His  description  of 
the  disease  is  short,  but  exceedingly  vivid  and  striking.  His 
treatment  was  by  free  and  repeated  bleeding,  at  the  commence- 
ment, followed  by  the  warm  bath,  and  saline  purges,  diaphoretics, 
and  large  quantities  of  cinchona.  In  the  second  stage,  he  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  still  further  purging. 

Observationa  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  etc. 
By  John  Hunter,  M,  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  etc.  London,  1788 :  pp. 
315.  Dr.  Hunter  had  the  care  of  the  British  Military  Hospitals 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  from  1781,  to  1783;  and  this  little 
book  contains  the  results  of  his  medical  experience,  during  this 
period  of  time.  The  work  is  marked  throughout  by  close  obser- 
vation and  sound  sense;  although  it  adds  but  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  yellow  fever.  He  did  not  regard  the  disease  as 
essentially  different  from  bilious  fever ;  and  he  saw  no  evidences 
of  its  transmissibility  by  contagion. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in 
Jamaica,  etc.  By  William  Lempriere.  London,  1799.  2  vols., 
pp.  652.  Lempriere  was  regimental  surgeon,  and  superintendent 
of  the  military  hospitals,  in  Jamaica,  from  1792  to  1797.  His 
book  is  well  and  sensibly  written.  He  calls  yellow  fever  tropical 
continued  fever ;  recognizes  and  insists  upon  its  essential  unlike- 
ness  to  bilious  remittent  fever,  and  denies  its  contagiousness. 
His  description  of  the  disease  is  very  good.  His  treatment 
consisted  mostly  in  ,the  warm  bath,  a  mercurial  purgative,  and 
cinchona.  His  chapter  on  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever  is 
wholly  hypothetical  and  speculative,  and  of  no  value  whatever. 

An  Essay  on  the  Malignant  Pestilential  Fever,  introduced 
into  the  West  Indian  Islands,  from  Boullam,  on  the  Coast  of 
Guinea,  as  it  appeared  in  1793,  1794,  1795,  and  1796,  etc.  etc. 
By  C.  Chisholm,  M.  D.  Dr.  Chisholm  was  a  resident  at  Grenada 
during  the  prevalence  in  that  island  of  the  disease  which  he  de- 
scribes. He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  contagionists, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  mercurial 
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treatment  of  yellow  fever.  His  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  disease  into  Grenada  has  already  been  given.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  is  anything  but  clear  and  complete.  He 
looked  upon  the  new  fever  as  essentially  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  haunted  by  the  notion  of  its  close  resemblance 
to  the  Oriental  plague.'  His  work  constitutes  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  history  and  literature  of  yellow  fever,  notwithstand- 
ing its  incompleteness  and  one-sidedness.'  The  distinctions  which 
he  endeavors  to  make  out  between  the  two  diseases  are  altogether 
fanciful,  as  well  as  his  speculations  upon  their  causes.  His  treat- 
ment was  founded  upon  what  he  calls  reasoning  and  reflection. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases  in  the 
West  Indies.  By  Robert  Jackson^  M.  D.  London^  1820.  2 
vols.  2d  ed.  There  is  hardly  any  work  on  the  diseases  of  the 
West  Indies  which  has  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  celebrity  than 
this;  and  there  is  none  which  has  less  real  value.  There  are  some 
indications  in  it  of  good  sense ;  but  its  leading  characteristics  are 

*  After  pointing  out  this  resemblance  in  detail,  the  Doctor  winds  np  with  the 
very  sage  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  yeUow  fever  is  quite  like  the  plague, 
exctpt  that  U  does  not  alwayt  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  malady! 

'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inherent  evidence  in  Dr.  Chisholm's  book,  that  much 
of  what  he  says  is  to  be  taken  with  some  grains,  at  least,  of  aUowance ;  even 
when  he  supposes  himself  to  be  relying  upon  the  clear  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
In  his  account  of  the  first  autopsy  that  he  made,  he  says  :  "  The  upper  part  of  the 
cranium,  on  being  sawed  and  prised  up  by  a  chisel,  was  so  pressed  from  inwards 
by  the  distension  of  the  cerebrum  as  to  fly  off,  or  separate  in  such  a  manner  as  if 
a  spring  from  within  acted  upon  it"  The  worthy  Doctor  believed,  also,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  mermaid^  with  aU  the  interesting  and  lady-like  qualities  usuaUy  as- 
signed to  her;  the  head,  like  that  of  the  human  species,  but  rather  smaller,  some- 
times bare,  but  oftener  covered  with  an  abundance  of  long,  black  hair ;  the  shoulders 
broad,  and  the  breast  large,  and  weU  formed;  the  tail,  fish-like,  and  forked,  and 
so  on.  These  creatures  were  generally  seen  in  a  sitting  j>osture  in  the  water,  their 
tails,  very  properly,  out  of  sight;  and  always  employed  in  smoothing  their  hair, 
or  stroking  their  breasts  and  faces  with  their  hands.  They  are  held  in  great  ve- 
neration by  the  natives,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  none  of  tliem  have  ever  been 
shot.  Such  is  the  account  which  a  Mr.  Van  Battenburgh  gave  to  Dr.  Chisholm,  and 
which  greatly  diminished  the  skepticism  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  this  suhjeet 
— Chisholnhs  Etsay^  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  The  Doctor  thinks  it  not  a  little  singular, 
that,  in  yellow  fever,  a  very  distressed  feeling  about  the  heart — probably  a  «»o- 
thering  of  the  heart — should  be  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Ireland !  Some  nodon 
of  Dr.  Chisholm's  skill  in  diagnosis  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  of  his  describing 
what  he  calls  an  £^ndemie  Polypus,  prevailing  at  Grenada,  and  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  long  polypi  in  the  heart  and  large  bloodvessels. 
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these — a  wretched  want  of  all  diagnosis;  a  spurious  and  misera- 
ble medical  philosophy;  an  extravagant  system  of  practice;  and, 
running  through  the  whole,  an  utterly  unmeaning  or  unintelligible 
jargon.  Dr.  Jackson's  medical  philosophy  appertains  to  the  same 
school  and  class  as  that  of  Dr.  Rush.  He  calls  yellow  feyer 
pneumonia,  scrofula,  and  chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs;  form%^ 
merely,  of  febrile  disease — a  kind  of  'pathological  unitarianism 
that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  the  great  American. 

TJie  second  volume  of  Dr.  RtisKs  Medical  Inquiries  is  mostly 
devoted  to  the  yellow  fever.  The  author  was  one  of  the  leading 
medical  men  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  there,  in  1793,  and  subsequently;  he  studied  it  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm ;  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  arose,  especially  in  regard  to  its  causes,  and  its 
treatment ;  and  his  high  position  and  wide  reputation  gave  to  his 
opinions  great  weight  and  authority.  His  account  of  the  epidemic 
of  1793  occupies  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  It  is 
immethodical  and  fragmentary;  but  it  contains  much  valuable 
material  for  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  will  always  be  read 
with  interest  and  instruction.  At  the  commencement  of  the  epi- 
demic. Dr.  Rush  adopted  the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr. 
Stevens,  by  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  cold  afiusion.  Three  out  of 
four  of  his  patients  died.  He  meditated  and  studied ;  and  the  first 
rays  of  the  true  light,  as  he  regarded  it,  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  manuscript  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Virginia, 
in  1741.  He  now  began  the  use  of  calomel  and  jalap,  and  four 
of  his  first  five  patients  recovered.  He  assured  his  fellow-citizens, 
that  the  disease  was  no  longer  incurable.  He  soon  added  to  this 
treatment  bleeding,  cool  air,  cold  drinks,  low  diet,  and  cold  water 
externally.  "Never  before,"  exclaims  the  enthusiastic  philan- 
thropist, "  did  I  experience  such  sublime  joy  as  I  now  felt  in 
contemplating  the  success  of  my  remedies.  It  repaid  me  for  all 
the  toils  and  studies  of  my  life."  The  most  lamentable  defect  in 
these  histories  of  the  yellow  fever  consists  in  the  absence  of  all 
accurate  diagnosis.  A  case  of  ordinary  menorrhagia,  or  colic,  is 
called  a  form  of  yellow  fever!  This  defect,  with  a  most  unphi- 
losophical  passion  for  hasty  and  unwarrantable  generalization, 
takes  away  much  of  the  value  which  these  histories  would  other- 
wise possess. 
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A  Short  Account  of  the  Ijlalignant  Fever^  lately  prevalent  in 
Philadelphia^  etc,  etc.  By  Matthew  Carey,  ^th  ed.  PJiila- 
delphiUj  1794.  This  is  an  interesting  history — moral,  social, 
and  statistical,  rather  than  medical,  of  the  epidemic  of  1793, 
written  bj  a  sensible  and  judicious  man,  not  of  the  profession. 
The  picture  of  the  scene  is  very  vividly  and  graphically  drawn 
— ^the  common  picture  of  pestilence,  with  its  shapes  of  darkness, 
and  its  shapes  of  light ;  abject  terror,  selfishness,  and  inhumanity, 
strangely  mingling  and  contrasting  with  the  boldest  courage,  self- 
forgetfulness,  and  love  stronger  than  death.  A  large  hospital 
was  established  at  Bush  Hill.  It  was  crowded  with  the  sick  and 
dying,  whose  perils  and  suflFerings  were  increased  for  want  of 
suitable  nurses  and  attendants.  Amongst  those  whose  personal 
services  were  voluntarily  offered,  was  a  rich  merchant,  a  native 
of  France.  He  took  charge  of  the  sick  wards;  reformed  the 
whole  character  of  the  service;  encouraged  and  solaced  the 
patients;  held  the  cup  to  their  parched  lips;  wiped  the  cold 
sweat  from  their  pale  foreheads;  and  shrunk  from  no  menial 
office  that  could  mitigate  or  soften  their  distresses.  This  was 
Stephen  Girard;  and  this  simple  memorial  of  him,  in  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Carey,  is  a  nobler  and  prouder  monument  to  his  memory, 
than  that  marble  temple — magnificent  and  beautiful  as  it  is — 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

Memoirs  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Philadelphia  in  1798.  By 
William  Ourrie.  Philadelphia^  1798.  This  is  a  kind  of  desultory 
diary  of  the  yellow-fever  visitation  of  1798 — a  record,  from  day 
to  day,  of  some  of  the  principal  events  and  incidents  of  the  epi- 
demic. Although  public  attention  and  medical  research  have 
been  more  particularly  directed  to  the  Philadelphia  fever  of  1793, 
it  appears  that  the  epidemic  of  1798  was  absolutely  nearly  as 
destructive  as  the  former,  and  relatively  much  more  so.  The 
disease,  in  the  latter  year,  was  more  malignant  and  fatal  than  in 
the  former ;  the  total  mortality  was  nearly  four  thousand ;  although 
three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  to  have  left  the 
city.  This  year  the  disease  prevailed  more  generally  along  the 
northern  than  alpng  the  southern  coast.  Dr.  Rush  has  a  letter  in 
the  book,  referring  fatal  cases  to  the  stagnation  of  acrid  bile  in,  the 
gall-iladder^  or  its  close  adherence  to  the  upper  bowels  ;  and  recom- 
mending an  artificial  cholera  morbus^  excited  about  the  fourth  day 
of  the  fever y  by  shaking  the  gall-bladder  and  bowels^  and  discharge 
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inff  their  contenUy  with  tartar-emeticy  gamboge^  jalap^  and  calomel^ 
and  perhaps  Turpeth  mineral !  "  As  there  is  a  blistering  point," 
says  the  philosophical  doctor,  "in  all  fevers,  so  there  appears 
to  be  an  emetic  point  in  the  yellow  fever!"  Dr.  Currie  thinks 
that  the  fever  was  introduced  into  Philadelphia,  in  the  ship  Debo- 
rah, from  the  West  Indies.  "  The  contagious  nature  of  the 
fever,"  he  says,  "is  acknowledged  by  all,  excepting  a  few 
persons  that  are  distinguished  for  nothing  but  the  singularity  of 
their  opinions,  and  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  a  tenet  which, 
both  by  the  illustrations  of  reasoning,  and  the  common  sense  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  has  been  declared  absurd  and  untenable." 

A  View  of  the  Diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  United  States  of 
America^  etc.  By  William  Currie,  Philadelphia^  1811.  1  vol., 
pp.  240. 

Observations  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Remitting  or  Bilious 
Fevers^  etc.     By  William  Currie.     Philadelphia,  1798.     1  vol. 

Both  these  little  volumes  of  Dr.  Currie's  are  marked  through- 
out by  careful  observation,  by  a  correct  philosophy,  and  by  sound 
sense.  Dr.  Currie  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  same  city.  His  general  descriptions  of  disease  are 
quite  as  good,  to  say  the  least,  as  those  of  his  distinguished  fel- 
low-citizen, and  his  medical  philosophy  infinitely  sounder  and 
more  rational.  He  recognized  clearly  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween bilious  remittent  and  yellow  fever.  He  was  a  qualified 
contagionist,  advocating  nearly  the  same  doctrines  that  were  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  Dr.  Hosack  and  others. 

Traits  de  la  Fievre  Jaune.  Par  Jean  Beveze.  Paris,  1280: 
pp.  311.  Dr.  Devize  established  himself,  as  a  physician,  in  St. 
Domingo,  in  1778.  After  a  successful  and  prosperous  career  of 
fifteen  years,  he  saw  his  fortune  suddenly  wrecked  by  the  insur- 
rection in  that  country,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life.  He 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1793  and  was  almost  imme- 
diately actively  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  epidemic  then 
prevailing.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  hos- 
pital at  Bush  Hill;  but  the  other  medical  men  refused  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him ;  they  resigned  their  places,  and  he  took  charge 
of  the  institution.  Dr.  Devize  remained  in  Philadelphia  four 
years,  so  that  he  saw  the  two  great  epidemics  of  1793  and  1797. 
He  had  also  been  acquainted  with  the  disease,  in  its  sporadic  form, 
for  fifteen  years  in  St.  Domingo.     In  1794,  he  published  a  short 
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essay,  clearly  and  strongly  controyerting  the  then  almost  universal 
and  popular  doctrine  of  the  contagions  character  of  the  disease. 
In  1797,  he  reiterated  his  opinions  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Mifflin. 
His  description  of  the  disease,  as  it  showed  itself  in  1793,  is  short 
and  general,  but  very  vivid  and  clear.  A  large  portion  of  Dr. 
DevSze's  book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  yel- 
low fever ;  and  it  is  his  leading  object  to  show  that  the  disea^  is 
infectious,  and  not  contagious.  He  is  sometimes  unsound  and  un- 
philosophical  in  his  doctrines — as,  for  instance,  when  he  insists 
upon  the  identity  of  all  infections  or  malarial  poisons — but  his 
book  is  generally  characterized  by  great  fairness,  ability,  and  good 
sense.  He  writes  in  a  clear,  strong,  and  pure  style,  and  he  is 
entirely  free  from  personalities,  and  from  all  professional  puppy- 
ism— which  is  something  in  a  work  of  medical  controversy.  Dr. 
Rush  was  a  staunch  contagionist  for  several  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  DevJze's  essay  upon  this  subject.  He  at  length 
changed  his  opinions,  avowed  what  he  considered  .his  former 
errors,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for  the  change ;  btU  no  aUtisiany 
whatever,  is  made  by  him  to  the  writings  or  opinions  of  Dr.  De- 
veze  ;  his  name  is  not  even  mentioned  hy  Dr.  Mush  ! 

During  the  first  period  of  the  disease,  Dr.  DevSze  gave  diluent 
and  effervescing  drinks,  bled  very  moderately,  and  made  use  of 
warm  baths,  enemata,  and  emollient  applications  to  the  epigas- 
trium. He  sometimes  applied  cold  water  to  the  abdomen,  and  to 
the  head.  If  the  disease  did  not  abate,  he  gave  light  diffusible 
stimuli,  especially  sulphuric  ether  and  camphor.  To  these  he 
added  nitre.  In  the  second  stage,  he  continued  these  remedies, 
and  added  a  bitter  and  tonic  infusion,  usually  of  serpentaria  and 
cinchona.  He  also  applied  blisters  and  sinapisms ;  opened  the 
bowels  with  mild  purgatives ;  and  gave  animal  broths  and  rice 
water,  to  which  wine  was  sometimes  added.  In  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse, the  tonic  and  stimulant  remedies  were  continued,  and  hot 
applications  were  made  to  the  limbs. 

A  Practical  Account  of  the  Mediterranean  Fever,  etc.  By 
William  Burnett,  M.  D.  London,  1816.  1  vol.,  pp.  522.  Dr. 
Burnett  was  attached  to  the  British  fleet,  on  the  Mediterranean 
station,  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  During  this  time,  he  had  repeated  and  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  studying  yellow  fever,  mostly  on  ship- 
board, and  in  the  naval  and  military  hospitals.     His  description 
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of  the  disease  is  very  good ;  but,  like  that  of  nearly  all  other 
writers,  very  short,  and  in  general  terms.  His  two  leading  ideas 
are  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  great  effi- 
cacy of  early  and  free  bleeding,  in  its  treatment.  In  an  Appen- 
dix, of  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  he  criticizes,  with  a  good  deal 
of  asperity,  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Pym — attributing 
to  him  selfish  and  mercenary  motives,  and  accusing  him  of  wilful 
misrepresentations.  The  book,  altogether,  has  but  little  method 
in  its  plan  and  arrangement ;  and  adds  but  little  to  our  accurate 
knowledge  of  yellow  fever.  Like  most  of  the  polemical  writings 
upon  this  subject,  it  is  too  thoroughly  partisan  in  its  character  to 
be  entirely  trusted. 

An  Uasay  on  the  Disease  called  Yellow  Fever^  etc.  etc.  By 
Edward  Nathaniel  Bancroft^  M.  2>.,  etc.  \  London^  1811.  1  vol., 
pp.  81 1.  Dr.  Bancroft  is  a  strong  and  unqualified  non-contagion- 
ist.  He  saw  something  of  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies ;  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  studied  the  disease— except  in  its  etiology 
— ^with  any  special  care  or  attention.  His  remarks  on  its  symp- 
toms, pathology,  and  treatment  are  brief,  and  in  no  way  of  any 
great  value.  The  second  part  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  animal  putrefaction,  filth,  the  crowding  of 
persons  together  in  close,  un ventilated  apartments,  and  so  on,  are 
incapable,  alone,  of  giving  rise  to  contagious  fevers,  such  as  typhus. 
Dr.  Bancroft,  like  most  of  the  non-contagionists  of  his  day,  re- 
garded yellow  fever  as  a  high  grade,  merely,  of  bilious  remittent 
fever.  He  calls  the  belief  in  contagion  anti-social  and  barbarous  ; 
and  his  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Chisholm,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hankey,  are  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  bitterness 
and  asperity.  Dr.  Bancroft  shows  very  clearly,  I  think,  that  the 
disease  which  afiected  the  crew  and  people  of  the  Hankey  was 
the  remittent^  and  not  yellow  fever. 

In  1817,  Dr.  Bancroft  published  a  sequel  to  his  Essay,  in  nearly 
five  hundred  pages.  He  replies  particularly  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Pym,  and  again  fights  the  battle  of  the  Hankey: — 

''And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes, 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain.'' 

The  work  is  systematic  and  elaborate;  well  written,  but  rather 
prolix  and  heavy. 
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Meports  of  the  Pe$tilential  Diaordet  of  Andaltma^  which  ap- 
peared at  Cadiz  in  the  years  1800, 1804, 1810,  and  1813,  etc.  etc. 
By  Sir  James  Felhwes,  M.  2>.  London^  1816.  1  vol.,  pp.  484. 
Sir  James  Fellowes  was  at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  British  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  war  with  France. 
He  is  a  decided  but  dispassionate  and  rational  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.  He  saw  yellow  fever  at  diflFerent  places 
in  Spain,  but  mostly  at  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, in  his  book,  that  he  had  studied  the  disease  with  any  great 
care  or  thoroughness,  and  he  has  hardly  added  anything  to  its 
natural  history.  The  proofs  which  he  adduces  of  its  contagious- 
ness, and  which  he  calls  incontrovertible,  seem  to  me  to  be  any- 
thing but  such.  He  copies  from  Arejula  a  very  good  general 
description  of  the  disease,  as  the  latter  saw  it  at  Cadiz  in  1800. 
The  temper  and  style  of  his  book  are  dignified  and  gentlemanly; 
and  this  is  something,  in  a  controversy  which  has  sometimes  been 
conducted,  to  use  his  own  words,  "with  an  asperity  of  lan- 
guage alike  disreputable  to  science  and  injurious  to  philosophi- 
cal inquiry.** 

Elements  of  Medical  Logic.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  London^ 
1829.  The  latter  part  of  this  very  elegant  and  philosophical 
essay  is  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  contagious  character  of 
yellow  fever ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  previous  writings 
of  the  author,  or  with  his  clear,  acute,  and  logical  mind,  could 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  vindication  would  be  made  not  only 
with  fairness  and  candor,  but  also  with  signal  ability.  Blane 
himself  had  seen  but  little  of  the  disease ;  it  rarely  occurred  dur- 
ing his  service  on  the  West  India  station ;  and  his  convictions 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  a  careful  and  conscientious 
examination  of  all  the  trustworthy  evidence  which  he  was  able  to 
procure.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  some  remarks  upon  the 
report  of  the  French  commissioners  to  investigate  the  disease  at 
Cadiz,  he  may  have  had  some  reference  to  his  own  position.  "  It 
has  been  objected,"  he  says,  "  that  those  commissioners  were 
not  on  the  spot  when  the  epidemic  prevailed.  If  this  objection 
were  well  founded,  it  would  go  to  invalidate  all  judicial  investi- 
gations whatever.  It  is  not  deemed  a  necessary  qualification  for 
a  judge  on  the  bench  that  he  should  have  been  actually  present 
at  the  transactions  upon  which  he  is  to  decide.  On  the  contrary, 
by  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  points  and  bear- 
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ings  of  a  complex  case,  he  is  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
than  the  actual  actors  in  them,  besides  being  divested  of  preju- 
dice. It  is  requisite,  for  the  forming  of  a  clear,  calm,  and  impar- 
tial judgment,  that  objects,  whether  natural  or  moral,  should  be 
placed  at  a  certain  distance,  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen  in 
those  relative  positions  and  bearings,  which  the  eye  and  mind  of 
a  close  observer,  or  of  a  party  concerned,  is  incapable  of  taking 
in."  The  general  argument  for  the  contagiousness  of  yellow 
fever  is  clearly,  fairly,  systematically,  earnestly,  and  strongly 
stated.  The  opposite  doctrine,  he  calls  "  a  deplorable  and  mis- 
ckievous  deltunoUy*'  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it  rests,  ^^  a  piece 
of  cavilling  sophistry.**  "  The  question,"  he  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, '^  seems  now  to  be  brought  to  such  a  point  that  we  may 
venture  to  challenge  any  candid,  intelligent,  and  unbiased  man, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  profession,  to  open  his  eyes,  and  deny 
that  this  disease  is  contagious ;  and  if  it  be  not,  then  has  the 
author  of  this  discussion  lost  every  faculty  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood,  of  discerning  light  from  darkness." 

Observations  and  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
the  Yellow  or  Bulam  Fever ^  etc.  By  Edward  Doughty,  London^ 
1816.  1  vol.,  pp.  238.  Mr.  Doughty  was  in  the  medical  service 
of  Great  Britain,  in  Jamaica,  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  he  was  at  Cadiz  in  the 
epidemic  season  of  1810.  He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  in  the 
staff  under  Sir  James  Fellowes ;  he  wished  to  study  the  pathology 
of  yellow  fever  by  examinations  after  death,  to  which  objecitions 
were  made  by  the  latter;  Dr.  Doughty  was  guilty  of  some  alleged 
rudeness  towards  his  official  superior,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed  from  the  service.  There  is  nothing  new  in  his  book. 
He  is  an  advocate  for  early  bleeding ;  and  a  zealous  non-con- 
tagionist. 

Observations  on  the  Inflammatory  Endemic^  commonly  called 
Yellow  FeveVj  etc.  By  Nodes  Dickinson.  London^  1819.  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  extensiveTy  familiar  with  the  disease  about  which 
he  writes,  during  a  practice  of  twenty  years  in  the  West  Indies. 
His  work  is  diffuse,  and  of  no  special  value. 

Du  Typhus  d*Ameriqu£y  ou  Fievre  Jaune.  Par  Vr.  Bally. 
Paris  J  1814 :  pp.  623.  This  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  yellow 
fever,  by  a  French  physician,  who  seems  to  have  had  extensive 
opportunities  for  studying  the  disease  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
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He  18  a  contagionist.  He  made  a  considerable  number  of  au- 
topsies. The  liver,  he  says,  was  frequently  natural ;  yellow  in 
two  cases,  and  pale  in  one.  His  description  of  the  disease  is 
systematic,  detailed,  and  admirable.  His  treatment  has  nothing 
very  special;  it  is  moderately  antiphlogistic  during  the  first  stage ; 
and  stimulating  and  cordial  subsequently. 

Observations  upon  the  Bulam  Fever^  etc,  et^.  By  William 
Pym^  Esq.  London^  1815:  pp.  307.  This  work  is  made  up 
of  running  and  desultory  commentaries  upon  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  yellow  fever.  The  author  examines  at  considerable 
length,  and  endeavors  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Bancroft 
and  Dr.  Burnett.  He  is  a  very  zealous  contagionist ;  and  he  finds 
one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for  his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the 
non-liability  of  persons  to  second  attacks  of  the  disease.  He  is 
no  friend  to  the  lancet. 

Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  South  and  Fast  Coasts  of 
Spain,  etc.  By  Thomas  0' Halloran,  M.  D.  London,  1823 :  pp. 
208.  Dr.  O'Halloran  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
medical  service  of  the  British  government,  and  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  yellow  fever  in  the  West  India  Islands  and 
in  Spain.  During  the  extensive  and  malignant  epidemic  of  1821, 
he  visited  many  of  the  principal  yellow-fever  localities  of  the  south 
and  east  coasts  of  Spain,  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the 
disease.  The  book  before  us  is  the  fruit  of  these  studies.  It  con- 
tains medico-topographical  sketches  of  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Ma- 
laga,* Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Xerez,  Lebrixa,  San  Lucar,  and 
Cadiz ;  with  remarks  on  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  epidemic  in 
these  several  towQs  and  cities.  The  author  is  a  zealous  and  un- 
qualified non-contagionist. 

Less  than  twenty  pages,  constituting,  however,  a  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  portion  of  the  book,  are  occupied  with  an  account 
of  his  pathological  researches  in  yellow  fever.  He  says  that  he 
had  seen  more  than  two  hundred  dissections  in  this  disease ;  but 
he  reports  only  eleven.  SuflScient  reference  to  these  has  already 
been  made.  He  says  that  the  examination  of  yellow-fever  sub- 
jects ought  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  death ;  since 
the  different  organs,  and  more  particularly  those  which  have  suf- 
fered from  the  disease,  undergo  changes  in  a  few  hours,  so  as  to 
become  brown,  black,  and  apparently  gangrened. 
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JEssaya  on  Various  Subjects  of  Medical  Science.  By  David 
Hosack,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  S,  etc.  New  York,  1824 :  2  vols.  The 
first  Tolume  of  these  miscellaneous  Essays  contains  Dr.  Hosack's 
Observations  on  the  Laws  which  govern  the  communication  of 
Contagious  Diseases.  The  leading  objects  of  the  Essay  are  to 
show  that  yellow  fever  is  not  the  product  of  miasmata,  or  of  any 
animal  or  vegetable  decomposition;  but  that  it  depends  upon  a 
specific  viruSj  which  is  generated  by  the  disease  in  the  human 
body;  and  that  this  virus j  when  introduced  into  a  heal  atmo- 
sphere  already  vitiated  by  vegetable  and  animal  impurities^  is 
endowed  with  the  property  of  indefinitely  multiplying  itself ; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  a  kind  of  fermentative  process  assimilating 
the  impure  atmosphere  to  itself.  In  this  atmosphere,  according 
to  Dr.  Hosack,  but  not  elsewhere,  yellow  fever  is  communicable 
from  the  sick  to  the  well. 

Observations  upon  the  Autumnal  Fevers  of  Savannah.  By  W. 
C.^  Danielly  M.  D.  Savannah,  1826.  The  principal  purposes 
of  Dr.  Daniell's  publication  are  to  state  some  new  views  of  the 
nature  and  pathology  of  autumnal  fevers,  and  to  recommend  a 
somewhat  novel  method  of  treatment.  The  former  consist  alto- 
gether of  hypothetical  rationalism  ;  and  the  chief  element  of  the 
latter  consists  in  producing  extensive  and  continued  inflammation 
of  the  skin  by  sinapisms.  All  success  in  the  treatment  of  autum- 
nal fever,  yellow  fever  included,  depends  upon  this  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  What  leeches  were  to  Broussais ;  what  the  lancet  is 
to  Bouillaud  ;  and  what  quinine  is  to  many  of  our  southwestern 
physicians,  sinapisms  are  to  Dr.  Darnell.  His  other  remedies  are 
capsicum,  serpentaria,  and  Peruvian  bark.  He  insists  earnestly 
upon  the  congestive  and  non-inflammatory  nature  of  yellow  fever; 
and  he  argues  that  all  its  phenomena,  symptomatical  and  patho- 
logical, go  to  corroborate  this  doctrine.  He  is  opposed  to  bleed- 
ing, to  mercurials,  and  to  active  purging. 

Memoirs  of  the  West  Indian  Fever j  etc.  etc.  By  John  Wilson, 
M.  D.y  R.  N.  London,  1827:  pp.  217.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
numbers  of  valuable  contributions  which  have  been  made  to 
medical  science  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  British  army  and 
navy.  Like  most  other  works  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
is  partial  in  its  design,  and  somewhat  fragmentary  in  its  charac- 
ter ;  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject 
with  which  it  is  concem^l,  but  it  furnishes  valuable  materials  for 
87 
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the  construction  of  such  a  treatise.  It  consists  of  five  separate 
Memoirs.  The  first  is  devoted  to  a  general  description  of  the 
several  forms  of  yellow  fever,  and  to  the  methods  of  treatment 
which  they  respectively  require.  Dr.  Wilson's  descriptions  I 
have  already  quoted.  In  the  inflammatory  forms,  he  is  a  bold 
and  active  bleeder ;  in  the  congestive  forms,  he  has  little  faith  in 
remedies,  but  would  try  hot  and  stimulating  applications  to  the 
skin  ;  warm,  aromatic,  and  cordial  drinks,  a  warm  purgative,  and 
calomel  in  large  and  repeated  doses. 

In  the  second  Memoir,  Dr.  Wilson  examines  some  of  the  lead- 
ing opinions  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  yellow  fever,  especially 
those  which  have  referred  the  disease  to  aimo^pheric  heaty  to  can- 
tagioUy  to  marsh  miasmata^  and  to  the  principle  of  vegetation. 
AH  these  opinions  he  rejects. 

In  the  third  Memoir,  he  states  his  own  opinions  about  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  He  suggests,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  cause 
may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  a  calcareous  formation  of 
the  soil,  since  the  principal  yellow-fever  localities  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  says,  have  a  soil  of  this  character.  The  essential 
cause,  he  believes,  is  furnished  by  wood,  consisting  in  a  gaseous 
product  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  generally 
given  out  by  them  in  a  cut  or  dried  state,  but  which  may  arise 
from  a  living  forest,  trees  being  capable,  in  different  parts  of  their 
frame,  of  simultaneous  growth  and  decay. 

In  the  fourth  Memoir,  Dr.  Wilson  states  very  clearly  some  of 
the  more  obvious  reasons  for  regarding  yellow  fever  as  a  distinct, 
specific  disease,  and  not  an  aggravated  variety  of  merely  bilious 
remittent. 

The  fifth  Memoir  consists  of  a  few  remarks  upon  the  nature  of 
yellow  fever,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
disease  acts  upon  the  body.  Of  course,  it  is  mostly  hypothetical; 
but  it  is  less  unreasonable  than  most  speculations  of  a  similar 
character. 

De  V  Opinion  des  MMechis  AmSricains  sur  la  Contagion  ou  la 
Nbn-Contagion  de  la  Fiivre  Jaune^  etc.  etc.  Par  N.  Chervin. 
PariSj  1829 :  pp.  192.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  enumerate  the 
titles  of  all  the  different  works  published  by  M.  Chervin  on  the 
subject  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  character  of  these  works,  and 
the  history  of  his  life  and  labors,  are  well  known  to  all  those  who 
have  made  this  disease  a  subject  of  st«dy.     He  was  the  great 
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champion  of  non-contagion  in  the  Old  World;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  five  Yolnmes  which  he  published,  between  1827  and 
1840,  is  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  his  favorite  doctrine.  The 
volume  whose  title  I  have  given  is  mostly  taken  up  with  his  re- 
plies to  Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Townsend,  of  New  York.  It  is  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  to  witness  the  violence  and  harshness  of  this 
controversy. 

Anatomical^  Pathological^  and  Therapeutic  Mesearches  on  the 
TeUotc  Fever  of  Gibraltar  of  1828.  By  P.  Ch.  A.  Louis.  Bos- 
tony  1839:  pp.  374.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  work  is  well 
known.  It  was  first  presented  to  the  public,  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, by  Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  in  1839,  more  than 
ten  years  after  its  materials  were  collected.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  been  published  in  the  original  French,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  7}ran$action8  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Observation.  It 
*does  not  profess  to  be  a  systematic  treatise  on  yellow  fever ;  in- 
deed, it  is  only  a  partial  history  of  a  single  epidemic,  many  points 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  being  wholly  omitted.  Still, 
as  a  description  of  the  symptoms  and  lesions  of  yellow  fever,  it^ 
is  of  very  great  value,  and  no  history  of  the  disease  can  be  ren- 
dered complete  without  constant  reference  to  its  pages. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  contains  numerous  papers 
on  yellow  fever,  some  of  which  are  of  much  value ;  they  have  al- 
ready been  laid  under  liberal  contribution  in  the  preceding  his- 
tory. I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  principal  ones  amongst  them. 
First,  an  Ussay  on  Yellow  Fever ^  by  J.  F.  Beugnot.  It  is  written 
in  the  English  language,  but  in  the  French  idiom ;  and  is  the 
work,  I  presume,  of  a  French  physician.  It  is  mostly  taken  up 
with  the  subject  of  treatment.  Dr.  Beugnot's  leading  object  is  to 
show  the  importance  of  what  he  calls  syncopal  bloodletting  in  the 
treatment  of  yellow  fever.  He  gives  to  Dr.  Luzenburg  the  credit 
of  originating  this  practice.  The  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
method  consists  merely  in  general  assertion,  and  is  of  course  in 
no  degree  conclusive  or  satisfactory.  Second,  An  Account  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  at  Rodney ^  in  1843,  by  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  An- 
drews. Rodney  is  a  small  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, forty  miles  above  Natchez.  It  was  visited  by  the  yellow 
fever,  for  the  first  time,  in  1843.  The  authors  of  the  paper  be- 
lieve that  the  disease  did  not  originate  from  local  causes,  but  was 
introduced  from  New  Orleans.     Third,  an  article  by  Dr.  Lambert, 
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of  twenty  pages.  This  is  in  good  part  an  attempt  to  gire  the  reo- 
90718  of  many  of  the  phenomena  and  relations  of  the  disease;  and 
it  is  as  sncceesful  and  satisfactory,  perhaps,  as  such  attempts  usu- 
ally are.  Fourth,  Thoughts  on  Yellow  Fever,  etc.,  by  Dr.  P. 
H.  Lewiiy  of  Mobile.  This  is  a  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Monette,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  advocate  the  transportability  of 
the  poison  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Lewis  does  not  admit  that  it  ever 
possesses  this  property.  Fifth,  A  Report  on  the  Yellow  Fever  at 
WoodvilUj  by  Dr.  De  Valetti,  and  Dr.  Logan.  Woodville  is  a 
small  inland  town  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  about  fifteen  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1844,  it  was  visited 
by  yellow  fever,  and  the  usual  difierences  of  opinion  arose  in  re- 
gard to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  disease.  In  this  paper,  it  is 
aacribed  to  domestic  sources.  Sixth,  Sketch  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
of  MobiUj  etc.y  by  P.  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.  This  sketch  consists  of 
two  long  articles.  Notwithstanding  its  want  of  method,  and  its 
hasty  preparation,  it  contains  much  matter  of  importance  and 
value.  I  have  made  free  use  of  its  materials  in  the  preceding 
history.  Seventh,  A  Report,  by  Dr.  Stone,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Woodville  Epidemic,  with  a  Discussion  growing  out  of  the  Report 
before  the  Louisiana  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Beugnot  states  that 
Woodville  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  every  condition  essen- 
tial to  salubrity ;  a  silicious  soil,  an  elevated  position,  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, moderate  temperature,  and  so  on.  He  is  a  decided  anti- 
contagionist;  but  he  is  not  less  decided  in  his  conviction,  that  the 
seeds  of  the  poison  may  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another 
— multiplying  and  extending  themselves  in  the  locality  where  they 
are  introdu^ced.  He  advocates  quarantine  for  ships,  and  their 
cargoes,  but  not  for  persons.  Dr.  Luzenburg  expresses  his  sus- 
picions that  the  fever  at  Woodville  was  introduced  from  New  Or- 
leans, or  Bayou  Sara,  during  the  present  year,  in  boxes  of  mer- 
chandise, or  possibly  some  years  previously  in  goods  which  had 
not  been  opened.  Dr.  Stone's  report  contains  a  full  account  of 
the  Woodville  epidemic. 

In  the  second  volume,  there  are  the  following  papers :  First, 
Practical  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  which  prevailed  at  Ope- 
lousas,  in  1837, 1839,  and  1842;  by  Dr.  Cooke.  Dr.  Cooke  be- 
lieves that  the  poison  of  the  disease  is  generally  introduced  from 
New  Orleans.  Second,  a  sketchy,  interesting,  sensible  paper,  his- 
torical, topographical,  critical,  and  so  on,  by  Dr.  Dowler  of  New 
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Orleans.  Third,  Bemarks  on  Yellow  Fever^  by  Dr.  Harrison. 
The  author  praises,  almost  extravagantly,  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
He  deprecates,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  mercurial  practice; 
and  says  that  general  bleeding  is  only  an  exceptional  remedy,  and 
always  to  be  used  with  great  caution  and  reserve.  Fourth,  An 
Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  at  New  Orleans^  in  1846,  ly  Dr. 
Fenner.  The  author  concludes  that  the  disease  was  of  domestic 
origin;  and  that  the  prevalence  of  summer  fevers  in  the  city  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat,  moisture,  and  putrid  mat- 
ters. Fifth,  Cases  showing  the  Effect  of  Yellow  Fever  on  the  Sys- 
tern  for  a  long  period  after  an  attack j  by  Dr.  Stone,  of  Natchez. 
This  is  an  important  subject ;  but  the  cases  given  by  Dr.  Stone 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Sixth,  An  Account  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  at  Woodville,  by  Dr.  Stone,  of  Woodville.  The 
most  singular  thing  in  this  paper  is  the  unqualified  confidence 
with  which  the  writer  speaks  of  his  method  of  treatment.  He 
bled,  at  the  beginning,  freely  and  repeatedly ;  and  then  gave  what 
he  calls  sedative  doses  of  calomel,  usually  from  forty  to  sixty 
grains.  This  remedy,  thus  used.  Dr.  Stone  regards  as  a  specific 
just  as  absolute  and  efficacious  in  yellow  fever  as  quinine  is  in 
intermittents! 

There  are  several  interesting  and  valuable  articles  in  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  Dr.  E. 
B.  Harris,  Dr.  Barrington,  Dr.  Nott,  and  others. 

The  article  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  is  by  Dr. 
J.  Gillkrest.  The  author  begins  with  quotations  from  Dr.  Rush, 
and  from  British  and  Spanish  physicians,  tending  to  show  that 
yellow  fever  sometimes  assumes  a  remittent  type.  He  next  gives 
a  short  but  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  disease  in  Europe 
and  America,  showing  clearly  enough  that  yellow  fever  prevailed, 
often  and  extensively,  as  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Dr.  Gillkrest  is  a  strong  anti-con tagionist ;  and  he  de- 
tails many  striking  facts  which  fell  under  his  own  observation  at 
Gibraltar,  in  proof  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  He  seems  to 
think  highly  of  the  mercurial  treatment. 

The  paper  in  the  Library  of  Practical  Medicine  is  by  Dr.  Shap- 
ter.  It  is  much  shorter,  and  less  elaborate,  than  that  of  Dr.  Gill- 
krest. 
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blood,  479 

brain,  flu:.,  480 

contents  of  stomach,  481 

gall-bladder,  489 

general  remarks,  491 

heart,  478 

intestines,  483 

liver,  484 

lungs,  477 

mesenteric  glands,  491 

spleen,  491 

stomach,  4S0 

urinary />rgaBS,  491 
Letter  from, 

Coe,  Dr.,  110 

Core,  Dr.,  109,  352 

Darwin,  Dr.,  284 
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Lind,  Dr.,  440,447 
Liver,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  373 

typhoid  fever,  103 

typhus  fever,  233 

yellow  fever,  484 
Localities  of  periodical  fever,  386— 3S9 

Africa,  388 

Hungary,  388 

luly,  389 

New  England,  386 

United  Sutes,  386 

Upper  Canada,  387 
Localities  of  typhoid  fever,  107—1 18 

Alabsma,  109,  117 

Birmingham,  113 

Dedham,  117 

Edinburgh,  113 

France,  111 

Georgia,  110 

Germany,  111 

Gibraltar,  111 

Glangow,  113 

Great  Britain,  113 

Lowell,  57, 107,  114,  119 

Middle  and  Western  Sutes,  108 

Minorca,  118 

Mississippi,  110 

Missouri,  110 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  113 

New  England,  51,  113 

New  Orleans,  111 

New  York,  118 

Pennsylvania,  111 

Petit-G^nes,  123 

Richmond,  Mass.,  119,  124 
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New  England,  338,  340 

New  York,  339 
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Rheims,  399 

West  Indies,  341 
Localities  of  yellow  fever,  496—499 
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Localities  oF yellow  fever-^con/tftiMd. 

Latitudes,  495 

Shipboard,  497 

Spain,  496 

United  States,  496 

West  Indies,  499 
Local  bleeding, 

periodical  fever  in,  430 

typhoid  ferer,  182, 186 

typhus  fever,  327 

yellow  fever,  556 
Local  pains, 

bilious  fever  in,  358 

typhoid  fever,  64 

typhus  fever,  206 

yellow  fever,  469 
Lombard,  Dr.,  289 
Louis,  73,  79,  179, 191,  472,  579 
Louis  and  Trousseau,  460,  461,  477,  480, 

484 
Lungs,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  367 

typhoid-  fever,  87 

typhus  fever,  227 

yellow  fever,  477 
Lozeoburg,  Dr.,  579 
Lymphatic  glands,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  380 

typhoid  fever,  101 

typhus  fever,  233 
Lync,  Dr.,  258 

Macbride,  Dr.,  286 

Macculloch,  Dr.,  159,  448 

Maillot,  371,400—403, 423,  437,  449 

Malaria,  393,  502 

Mamellonation,  92,  232,  234,  480 
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periodical  fever  of,  408 

typhoid  fever,  135 

yellow  fever,  533 
Marsh  miasm,  393,  512 
Marsh,  Sir  U.,  246 
Mateer,  Dr.,  253,  265 
Mattingly,  Dr.,  108, 126 
Mental  anxiety  io  typhoi  fever,  267 
Mercurials, 

bilious  fever  in,  431 

congestive  fever,  434 

typhoid  fever,  168,  171, 173 

typhus  fever,  328 

yellow  fever,  553--555,  558 
Mesenteric  glands,  lesions  of  bilious  fever 
in,  380 

typhoid  fever,  101 

typhus  fever,  233 

yellow  fever,  491 
Meteorism, 

periodical  fever  in,  363 

typhoid  fever,  77,  142 

typhus  fever,  215 

treatment  of,  181 
Mettauer,  Dr.,  1 1 1 
Miasmata,  393,  512 
Mills,  Dr.,  338 

bilious  fever  in,  358 


Mind,  state  of, 

congestive  fever,  401 

periodical  fever  after,  413 

typhoid  fever  in,  65 

typhus  fever,  207 

yellow  fever,  470 
Mobile  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  659 
Mode  of  access, 

bilious  fever  in,  350 

congestive  fever,  399 

typhoid  fever,  56,  139 

typhus  fever,  200 

yellow  fever,  458 
Monette,  Dr.,  523 
Monomania,  67 

Morphia  in  congestive  fever,  434}  435 
Mortality, 

congestive  fever  in,  416 

periodical  fever,  415 

typhoid  fever,  139 

typhus  fever,  241,  264 

yellow  fever,  541 
Mosely,  Dr.,  413,  566 
Mouth  and  tongue, 

bilioua  fever  io,  361 

typhoid  fever,  72 

typhus  fever,  213 

yellow  fever, 
M'William,  Dr.,  450 
Muscles,  state  of, 

bilious  fever  in^  360 

typhoid  fever,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  491 
Muscular  debility, 

bilious  fever  io,  360 

typhoid  fever,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  473 
Music  in  yellow  fever,  661 
Musk  in  typhoid  fever,  177 

Names, 

bilious  fever  of,  349 

periodical  fever,  347 

typhoid  fever,  60 

typhus  fever,  199 

yellow  fever,  467 
Nausea  and  vomiting, 

bilious  fever  in,  363 

congestive  fever,  404 

typhoid  fever,  73 

typhus  fever,  214 

yellow  fever,  466 
Nervous  fever,  50 
Nervous  symptoms, 

bilious  fever  in,  358 — 360 

typhoid  fever,  63—71 

typhus  fever,  206—213 

yellow  fever,  469—474 
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New  England  fever,  51  « 
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Occopation,  ai  caoae  of, 

tjrpboid  fever,  127 

yellow  fever,  606 
Odor  of  bodjr, 

typhoid  fever  in,  61 

typbaa  fever,  203 
(Eaophagus,  state  of, 

typhoid  fever  in,  90 

yellow  fever,  484 
O'HaJIoran,  Dr.,  487,  676 
Opium, 

congestive  fever  in,  434,  435 

intermittent  fever,  440 

typhoid  fever,  173,  178,  181 

typboa  fever,  332 

Pains  in  the  abdomen, 

bilious  fever  in,  363 

typhoid  fever,  76 

typhus  fever,  216 

yellow  fever,  467 
Paina  in  back  and  limbs, 

bilious  fever  in,  368 

typhoid  fever,  64 

typhus  fever,  206 

yellow  fever,  469 
Pancreas,  lesions  of,  103 
Parallel  between  typhua  and  typhoid  fever, 

308 
Parry,  Dr.  Chat.,  399,  404,  434 
Pennock,  Dr.,  198,  226,  292 
Percival,  Dr.  E.,  198,  262,  260,  341 
Perforation  of  intestme, 

typhoid  fever  in,  77,  96, 136 

treatment  of,  178,  181 
Periodical  fever,  347—463 
Period  of  access, 

periodical  fever  in,  363 

yellow  fever,  468 
Periodicity,  427,  428 
Peritonitis  in  typhoid  fever,  136 
Perrine,  Dr.,  438 
Perry,  Dr.,  246,  262,  296 
Petechic,  219,  236,  268 
Peyer's  glands,  lesiona  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  3bO 

constancy  of,  162 — 168 

nature,  161—165 

typhoid  fever  in,  93 

typhus  fever,  233,  235 

yellow  fever,  488 
Pharynx  in  typhoid  fever,  90 
PhysiognomV, 

bilious  fewer  in,  360 

congestive  fever,  402 

typhoid  fever,  68,  141 

typhus  fever,  210 

yellow  fever,  471 
Physical  signs, 

typhoid  fever  in,  63 

typhus  fever,  204 

yellow  fever,  476 
Pickels,  Dr.,  198,  207 
Plugging  nostrils,  177 


Pneumonia, 

biliotis  fever  in,  367 

typhoid  fever,  88, 178 

typhus  fever,  204 
Power,  Dr.,  306 
Prichard,  Dr.,  341 
Pringle,  Sir  J.,  203,  220,  286,  337 
Prognosis, 

congestive  fever  in,  416 

periodical  fever,  416 

typhoid  fever,  139—146 

typhua  fever,  268 

vellow  fewer,  541—646 
Prophylactics  in  yellow  fever,  660 
Proat,  190 
Prostitutes,  606 
Pulse, 

bilious  fever  in,  367 

typhoid  fewer t  61,  139 

typhus  fever,  203 

yellow  fever,  461 
Pupil  in  typhua  fever,  270 
Purgatives,  * 

bilious  fever  in,  431 

typhoid  fever,  169, 1S3, 184 

typhus  fever,  328 

yellow  fever,  658 
Pym,  Sir  Wm.,  676 

Quinine,  sulphate  of, 
bilious  fever  in,  432 
congestive  fever,  434,  436,  437,  438, 

439 
intermittent  fever,  439 
typhoid  fever,  181 
typhus  fever,  330 
yellow  fever,  660 

Race,  influence  of, 

periodical  fever  on,  391 

typhoid  fever,  126,  146 

yellow  fever,  604,  644 
Recency  of  residence, 

typhoid  fever,  127, 144 

typhus  fever.  264 

yellow  fever,  606 
Refrigerants, 

bilious  fewer  in,  433 

typhoid  fever,  173 
Reld,  Dr.,  1 12, 226,227, 228, 230, 231 ,  234 
Relapses, 

periodical  fever  in,  411,  442 

typhoid  fever,  137 

typhus  fever,  263 

yellow  fever,  640 
Relations  of  lesions  to  symptoms, 

periodical  fewer  in,  3S3 

typhoid  fever,  106 

typhus  fever,  236 

yellow  fever,  491 
Remissions  in  periodical  fever,  352 
Remittent  fever,  350—414 
Respiration, 

congestive  fever  in,  406 

typhoid  fever,  62, 140 

typhus  fever,  204 
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Retpi  ration — eentinwd, 

yellow  fever,  476 
RettleitneM, 

congeitive  fever  in,  405 

yellow  fever,  470 
Retention  of  urine, 

typhoid  fever  in,  143 

typhus  fever ,  218 

yellow  fever,  468 
Rhonchi, 

biliouf  fever  in,  357 

typhoid  fever,  63 

typhuf  fever,  204 

yellow  fever,  476 
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typhoid  fever  in,  69,  141 
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Seaman,  Dr.,  520 
Season,  influence  of, 

periodical  fever  on,  389 

typhoid  fever,  118,  119, 144 

typhus  fever,  241 

yellow  fever,  497,  528 
Second  attacks, 

periodical  fever  in,  411 

typhoid  fever,  123 

typhus  fever,  241 

yellow  fever,  508 
Sense,  410,  446 
Senses,  state  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  360 

typhoid  fever,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  474 
Sensibility  of  skin, 

typhoid  fever  in,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 
Septenary  revolution,  355 
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periodical  fever  of,  411,  44S 

typhoid  fever,  67, 138 

typhus  fever,  262 

yellow  fever,  640 
Sex,  influence  of, 

periodical  fever,  391 

typhoid  fever,  126 

typhas  fever,  253,  266 
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Sexual  appetite  in  yellow  fever,  539 
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Ships, 
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yellow  fever,  496 
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SignV  physical, 

typhoid  fever  in,  63 

typhus  fever,  204 
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yellow  fever,  577 
Skin,  state  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  356 

congestive  fever,  402 

typhoid  fever,  59 

typhus  fever,  202 

yellow  fever,  460 
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typhus  fever  in,  210 
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typhus  fever,  210 
Sordes,  73,  464 

Spanish  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  55S 
Spleen,  lesions  of, 

periodicsl  fever  in,  378,  412 

typhoid  fever,  102 

typhus  fewer,  233 

yellow  fever,  491 
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typhoid  fever  In,  174,  175 

typhus  fever,  329 
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typhoid  fever,  135 

yellow  fever,  536 
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Stimulants, 

congestive  fever  in,  433—439 
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typhus  fever  329 
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Stomach,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  378 

typhoid  fever,  91 

typhus  fever,  232 

yellow  fever,  480 
Stomach,  state  of, 

congestive  fever  in,  404 

bilious  fever,  363 

typhoid  fever,  74 

typhus  fever,  214 

yellow  fever,  466 
Stone,  Dr.,  507,  581 
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Strength,  prostration  of—^otUiniudi 

bilioot  ferer  in,  360 

typhoid  fever,  70, 141 

typhuf  fever,  212,  268 

yellow  fever,  473 
Subfultuf  tendinum, 

bilious  fever  in,  360 

typhoid  fever,  69,  141 

typbos  fever,  213 
Sodamioa,  82 
Suffusion  of  eyes, 

typhus  fever  in,  210 

yellow  fever,  472 
Suffusion  of  face, 

typhus  fever  in,  210 

yellow  fever,  473 
button.  Dr.,  109 
Swallowing  difficult,  73 
Sweau, 

bilious  fever  in,  433 

congestive  fever,  401 

typhoid  fever,  60 
Swelled  legs,  138 
Swett,  Dr.,  369,  376 

Symptoms  of  congestive  fever,  399—406 
Symptoms  of  bilious  ftver,  350 — 366 

abdominal,  363 

access,  350 

appetite,  362 

bowels.  364 

chills,  351 

epigastric,  363 

headache,  358 

mind,  358 

muscles,  360 

nausea  and  vomiting,  363 

pains  in  back  and  limbs,  358 

physiognomy,  360 

pulse,  357 

remissions,  362 

senses,  360 

skin,  355 

thirst,  362 

thoracic,  357 

tongue,  361 

type,  352 

urine,  365 
Symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  66 — 83 

abdominal  pains,  76 

appetite  and  thirst,  73 

chills,  58 

cough, 63 

cuUmeous  eruptions,  79 

delirium,  65 

emaciation,  78 

epistaxis  79 

eschars,  82 

headache,  64 

mode  of  access,  56 

nausea  and  vomiting,  73 

pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  64 

physical  signs,  63 

physiognomy,  68 

pulse,  61 

respiration,  62 

senses,  69 

88 


Symptoms  of  typhoid  fever — continued, 

state  of  akin,  69 

state  of  mind,  65 

state  of  muscles,  69 

state  of  bowels,  74 

somnolence,  68 

tongue  and  mouth,  72 

tympanites,  77 

nrine,  78 

vigilance,  68 
Symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  200—225 

appetite,  214 

bowels,  216 

blood,  224 

chills,  201 

cutaneous  eruptions,  218 

emaciation,  217 

epistaxis,  218 
*      eschara,  224 

headache,  206 

mind,  201 

mode  of  access,  200 

muscles,  212 

nausea  and  vomiting,  214 

pain  in  back  and  limbs,  206 

physiognomy,  210 

pulse,  203 

senses,  212 

skin,  202 

thoracic,  204 

tongue  and  mouth,  213 

urine,  217 
Symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  468—476 

abdomen,  467 

appetite,  464 

bowels,  467  ^ 

chills,  460 

color  of  tkin,  474 

epigastrium,  467 

headnche,  469 

heat  of  skin,  460 

hemorrhages,  475 

local  pnins,  469 

mind,  470 

mode  of  access,  458 

muscles,  473 

nausea  and  vomitintr,  466 

period  of  access,  458 

phvsiognnmy,  47 j 

pulse,  461 

senses,  474 

skin,  460 

strength,  473 

thirat,  464 

thoracic,  476 

tongue  and  mouth,  464 

urine,  468 

tvomiting,  466 

Taste,  sense  of, 

typhoid  fever  in,  69 

yellow  fever,  464 
Temperature  of  surface, 

bilious  fever  in,  355 

congestive  fever,  402 

typhoid  fever,  69 
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Temperatare  of  lurfkce — continued, 

typhus  fever,  202,  270 

yellow  (ever,  460 
Theory, 

periodical  foTer,  of,  425 

typhoid  fever,  159—166 

typbui  fever,  322 

yellow  fever,  550 
Thirst, 

bilious  fever  in,  362 

congestive  fever,  404 

typhoid  fever,  73 

typhus  fever,  204 

yellow  fever,  464 
Thoracic  symptoms, 

bilious  fever  in,  357 

typhoid  fever,  62 

typhus  fever,  204 

yellow  fever,  476 
Tinnitus  aurium, 

bilious  Cever  in,  360 

typhoid  fever,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  474 
Tongue  and  mouth, 

bilious  fever  in,  361 

typhoid  fever,  72, 141 

typhus  fever,  213,  269 

yellow  fever,  464 
Tonics, 

typhoid  fever  in,  173,  176,  180 

typhus  fever,  329 

yellow  fever,  558 
Treatment  of  bilious  fever,  429—433 

bloodletting,  429 

cinchona,  431 

diaphoretics,  433 

local  bleeding,  430 

purgatives,  431 

refrigerants,  433 

sulphate  of  quinine,  432 
Treatment  of  congestive  fever,  433 — 439 

bleeding,  435 

camphor,  434 

capsicum,  434 

cold  dash,  435 

heat,  434 

opium,  434 

stimuli,  434      • 

sulphate  of  quinine,  434 
Treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  439 
Treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  167—187 

Bouillaud's  method,  182 

Cbomei-s  method,  174 

De  Laroque*s  method,  183 

Dr.  Jackson^s  method,  168 

Louis's  method «  179 

miscellaneous,  184 

Dr.  N.  Smith's  method,  171 
Treatment  of  typhus  fever,  324 — 334 

affusions  and  ablations,  328 

bleeding,  324 

camphor,  332 

diet,  334 

miscellaneous,  331 

opium,  332 


Treatment  of  typhus  fever — caniinmd, 

purgatives,  328 

stimulants  and  tonics,  329 

wine,  329 
Treatment  of  yellow  fever,  552 — 562 

antiphlogistic,  555 

bloodletting,  555 

cinchona,  558 

cold  affu^on,  557 

conclusion,  561 

mercurials,  553,  556 

Mobile  method,  559 

preliminary,  552 

prophylactics,  560 

purgatives,  558 
Spanish  method,  658 

stimulants,  558 

tonics,  558 
Trotter,  Dr.,  337 
Tweedie,  Dr.,  283,  343 
Twitching  of  tendons, 

bilious  fever  in,  360 

typhoid  fever,  69,  141 

typhus  fever,  213 
Type  of  periodical  fever,  352—355,  399 

yellow  fever  of,  533 
Tympanites,  77,  363 
Typhoid  fever,  49,  194 
Typhoid  entero-mesententis,  50 
Typhoid  sUte,  156 
Typhus  fever,  197—344 

Ulceration, 

epiglottis  of^  89 

isolated  follicles,  99, 100 

Peyer's  glands,  94 

stomach,  91 
Unity  of  disease,  533 
Urinary  organs,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  383 

typhoid  fever,  103 

typhus  fever,  235 

yellow  fever,  491 
Urine,  retention  of, 

typhoid  fever  in,  143 

typhus  fever,  217 

yellow  fever,  468 
Urine,  state  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  365 

typhoid  fever,  78 

typhus  fever,  217 

yellow  fever,  468 

Varieties  of  congestive  fever,  400 — 105 

algid,  402 

comatose,  400 

delirious,  401 

gastro-enteritic,  404 
Varieties  of  periodical  fever,  397—407 
Varieties  of  typhoid  fever,  129—133 

adynamic,  132 

ataxic,  132 

bilious,  132 

inflammatory,  132 

latent,  130 

mucous,  132 
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Varieties  of  typhus  ferer,  256 
Varieties  of  yellow  fever, 

congestiTe,  474,  630,  631 

inflammatory,  474,  630,  631 

mild,  629 

places,  in  different,  628 

remittent,  634,  636 

seasons,  628 
Vaoghan,  Dr.,  284 
Vegetable  decomposition,  393,  613 
Vigilance, 

typhoid  fever  in,  68 
Vision,  state  of, 

typhoid  fever  in,  69 

typhas  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  474 
Vomiting, 

bilious  fever  in,  363 

typhoid  fever,  73 

typhus  fever,  214 

yellow  fever,  466 
Vomit,  black,  466 


Walcheren  fever,  349 

Walking  cases  of  yellow  fever,  473,  630 

Ware,  Dr.,  64 

Washington,  yellow  fever  at,  623 

Weather,  influence  of, 

periodical  fever  on,  389 

typhoid  fever,  144 

typhus  fever,  243 

yellow  fever,  600 
Wharton,  Dr.,  434 
Willan,Dr.,287 
Wilson,  Dr.  J.,  472,  631,  677 
Wine, 

typhoid  fever,  171, 177 

typhus  fever,  329 
Woodville,  yellow  fever  at,  607, 612,  680 
Wooten,  Dr.,  109,  117,  162,  396 

Yellow  fever,  467—^1 

Yellowness  of  skin, 
bilious  fever  in,  366 
typhus  fever,  267 
yellow  fever,  474,  491,  493 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEAVS 
MEDICAL  AM  SURGICAL  PUBLICATIOM 

PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER,  1868. 


TO  THB  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Ib  submiUiiig  the  fallowing  catalogue  of  our  publicatioiu  in  medicine  and 
the  collateral  soieneefly  we  beg  to  remark^  that  no  exertions  are  spared  to  render  the 
issues  of  our  press  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  which  they  have  thus  fiur 
eiijoyedi  both  as  regards  the  high  character  of  the  works  themselves,  and  in  respect 
to  erery  point  of  typographical  accuracy  and  mechanical  exeeution.  Gkntlemett 
desirous  of  adding  to  their  libraries  from  our  list,  can  in  almost  all  cases  procure  the 
wmira  they  wish  from  the  nearest  booksellef ,  who  can  readily  order  any  whioh  he 
may  not  have  on  hand.  From  the  ffreat  variation  in  the  expenses  of  trantporta^n 
through  territories  so  extensive  as  those  n(  the  United  States,  prices  cannot  bo  the 
same  m  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  therefore  we  are  unable  to  affix  retail  prices 
to  our  publications.  Information  on  this  point  may  be  had  of  booksellers  generally, 
or  from  ourselves,  and  all  inquiries  respecting  any  of  our  books  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention  by  addressing 

BLANCHABD  k  LEA,  PfnTAiw.pgTA- 

Decbxbbs,  1853. 


TWO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

FOB  F1¥E  BOlrlrARS  PBR  AMNVM. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  tubjeei  to 
postage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance,        -       -       -       -       -       -       -$500 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY,  invariably  in  advance,      -       -      1  00 
or,  BOTH  PSRioniCALS  famiahed,  fbeb  or  postagb,  for  Fi?e  DoUaie  remitted 
in  advance. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
Edited  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

is  publitthed  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  Jannary,  April,  July,  an4  Ootober.  Each  number  ooolauvi 
at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty  large  octavo  piges,  appropriately  illustrated,  wherever  necessary, 
■  by  engravings  on  copper,  stone,  or  wood.  It  Aas  now  been  issued  regularly  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
rivs  years,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  which  it  has  been  OBoer  the  control  of  the  present 
editor.  Throu^^hout  this  long  space  of  time,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  oP 
medical  periodicals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  pro* 
fession  in  this  country.  Its  list  of  Collaborators  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of^the 
most  distinguished  names  of  the  profession  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  rendering  the  de- 
partment devoted  to 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  ipeat  interest  to  all  practitioners. 

As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  boweveri  uto  combine  the  advantages  presented  by  all  the  difibieat 
varieties  of  periodicals,  in  its 

REVIEW   DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  new  worlw,  prMeatiag  aul^ta  oC 
■owelty  and  interest,  together  with  very  Dumereua 

BIBLZOORAFHICAL   NOTICS8, 

mcltiding  nearly  all  the  medical  poblications  of  tbe  day,  both  in  this  coontry  andGNeat  Britain,  witii 
m  elieice  seleetloa  ef  «ae  momimportabt  ooetiiiental  wotfce.    This  is  followed  by  tbe  /  ^  ^^^ I  ^ 
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QUARTERLY  "SUMMARY, 

being  a  very  full  aod  coinflete.«b((r»4t,  nMlhotlic«tiv  mnptgui,  oCf^ 

muimiin  m  DiscoTntiesiii  ms  ubicu  usmm. 

Thn»  de^nrtvertt  df  the  Joufital^  »A  impoffant  K)  tl^  Y'^'^^i^inf  plMr»ickn,u  the  objodi  of  especial 
care  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  is  classified  and  arranged  under  difierent  heads,  tho«  faciiiialhig 
the  researches  of  the  reader  in  punmittif  naiticular  r^^ctA^  and  wi^i  bo  found  to  present  a  very 
lull  and  accurate  di>e»t  of  all  ob^rvation^,  discoveries,  and  invennotas  recorded  in  every  branch  of 
medical  science.  The  very  extensive  arrangennents  of  the  publishers  are  6uch  as  to  aflord  to  the 
editor  complete  materials  (or  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  reoeives 

ALL  TOE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIBNTXFIC  PERIODICALS, 


but  also  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  important  Joimials  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  C<yiti. 
rtent,  thus  presenting  m  a  eonvcnient  compass  a  thorough  and  complete  abstract  of  ereryihiog 
iMervtlnr  or  important  to  the  pbyiician  oeourriBsr  in  any  part  of  tbe  civiliaa^  world 

An  evidcuce  of  the  success  which  has  attended  ther^e  eflbrts  may  be  found  in  the  constant  and 
>teady  increase  in  the  subscription  li.-t,  which  renders  It  advisable  for  gentlemen  desiring  the 
Jourtial,  to  malce  known  their  wit^ee  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  nMtre  n  year's  set  witb  cerfaintTy 
^  publishers  hayiof  freqiaenlly  been  unable  to  supply  copies  when  ordered  late  in  the  year.  To 
their  old  ^ubscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  Ii>t  for  twenlv  or  thirty  years,  the  poblist^ 
ers  teel  that  no  promises  are  necessary;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  the  first  time  to  subscribe,' 
eaa  i«et  B»sured  that  no  exertion  witl'be  apared  to  mainaBiQ  the  Joufnal  in  tbt  high  poaitien  wludt 
iA  km  occupied  for  ^  long  a  period* 

-  By  refbcnise  to  the  leima  it  witt  bo  aeon  that,  in  addition  to  this  Iftrg^  amount  of  Taluable  and 

Kftctical  information  on  everv  brunch  of  medical  science,  the  subscriber,  by  paying  in  advance, 
comes  entitled,  without  furtner  charge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY. 

a  moblUy  poriodiml  of  .thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  Its  *«Nkw8  Depaktmsnt"  presents  the 
current  information  of  the  day,  while  the  •*  Library  Department"  is  devoted  to  presenting  stand- 
ard works  on  various  brancfaies  of  medicine.  Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  received, 
without  expense,  the  following  works  vftMi  hVTV  ptaml  through  ita  coluous : — 

WATSON'S  LECTUEES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PPYSIC 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LfeOTURES  ON  SURGERY.     ■       -    ^ 

TODD  AND  BDW^MAjr^S  PISTSIOL0<MCUL  AXUTQSfY  ^UNp  FHVSIQLOGT  OF  MAN. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  with  numerous  wood-cuts. 

WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 
KAX^GAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-<?uis,  and         « 
SmON'S  LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Whfle  the  year  1S53,  preftenta 

THE  CONTINUATION  OP  TODD  &  BOWMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  ON  WOOD. 

GP'Subscribers  for  1853,  who  do  not  possess  the  commencement  of  Todd  and  Bowman  can 
«btain.it,  in  ji  hand.^ome  octavo  volume,  of  552  pages^  with  over  150  illustrations,  by  mail,  free  o£ 
^po^io^  on  A  reoiittaqce  of  #2  50  to  the  pubV^hers*     - 

ft  will  ti}us4»e  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  subscribe 
wilt  <Artain  a<(uarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

.EMBBM:JN6  about  fifteen  HUNOfiEO  URGE  OCTAVO  PAGES 

nailed  to  any  part  of  fhe  United  States,  free  of  postage. 

ilui^  very  favofii'ble  terms  are  now  presentea  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  removmj?  all 
^lifliculiies  anil  ot^ecHons  lo  a  full  and  extended  circtjiation  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  the  office  c4 
every. member  of  the  profession  throughout  the  United  Slates.  The  rapid  extension  of  mail  facili- 
ties, will  now  place  fno  mmibers  before  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not  heretofore 
Attainable;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the  Union  is  placed 
4ipon  an  eqiuil  footing,  aC  iia  Tciy  jeHiOnnblif  price  C§  Fuite  IMara  fof  ti«k>  periodicals,  without 
further  ex|)ense. 

Tbojfe  subscribers  wbo^o  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscrfplion  of  Five 
Dollars  wVtl  eiifiile  (hem  lo  the  Journat  only,  without  the  Mews,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expend 
of  their  own  postage  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance  when  order- 
ing the  Jouriuil  will  thus 'be  mpvrent. 

y\s  the  Medical  JMews  and  Library  Is  in  no  case  sent  without 'advance  payment,  its  subscribers 
wiH  alwuysneeei^eiit  fMM<o<' postage. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  publishers  will  now  take  the  risk  «f  remittances  by  mai^ 
only  requiring,  in  cases-of  losa,  a  oerlifcat^  (irom.  the  ^bi^cpber'a  foalmaaier,  that  the  money  was 
duly  maiied  and  forwarded 

HIT  Funds  at  per  At  the  «uUonher*a  pUee  of  residence  received,  in  pnymentof  aubscripiiona. 


SLANGUARD  U  USA^  Pvilamumu. 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Bintnited  bv  OasM  deri)red  from  Ho^t^  aAd  Prhrate  Pitictijoe.    With  Ad4iUon9  by  P^ldl  Bm 


OoPOABDi 


Socaod  AroarioMi  editioq.    la  one  octavo  voltuxie,  ot'  SQQ  pajpe*. 


Ooe  of  the  werj  beat  work*  •wet  iMoed  fwm  Hn 
pr«M  OB  the  diseMee  uf  female*. — W$ft€m  L<mc$t, 

Thit  18  an  tnmlnable  work.— Jtfusowrt  Xtdieat 
^md  Surgieai  Jommai. 


We  atrMfrIf  nwrnntrnd  Df.  Aaliwtil'a  Traatiae 
to  our  readera  as  a  raluable  book  of  reference,  on  an 
extenaive,  eonapUcnted,  ajid  tiighlf  important  etaas 
of  diaeaaea.— £4lifi6Mrg'4  Monthly  Journal  of  Mtd. 
Seune€9. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS;  or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical 
Writtea  for  imivtfival  nae,  in  plain  or  non-lechnieal  lan|faag«.  A  imsw  edftio«i,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
^'  '**     Complete  in  ooe  octavo  volume,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  iiliutrationa. 


M.D. 


ABERCROMBIE  (JOHN),  M.  D. 
PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  DISEASES  OP 

THE  STOMACH,  INTESTINAL  CANAL,  dec.    Fourth  edition,  in  one  amalJ  octavo  volume, 
of  260  pagea. 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CEEVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.  Fourth 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octwio  volume,  of  430  pafe#, 
with  wood-cuts.    (Now  Ready.) 

This  edition  will  be  found  materially  improved  oVer  its  predecessors,  the  author  having  ctreftiify 
revised  it,  and  mada  considerable  additions,  amounting  to  between  seventy-^ve  and  Oue  kuudrea 
pages. 


We  shall  not  call  it  a  second  editkm,  beeanae,  as 
Dr,  Bennett  truly  observes,  it  U  reaffy  a  new  Work. 
It  will  be  (bund  to  eoDtain  not  oi>l7«  Oiithful  kiato- 
'ry  of  the  various  pathological  changes  produced  by 
inflammation  m  the  uterus  and  ita  annexed  organs, 
in  the  different  phases  of  female  life,  hot  alao  an  ac> 
curate  analysis  of  the  infloenca  exetciaed  by  inflara- 
Dwtlon  in  the  production  of  the  various  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  nterine  ay atem,  hitherto  described  aad 
treated  as  functional  .—SfJ/t«A  oiul  Foreign  Mtdico' 
Ckirmrgieal  lUvUw, 

Few  works  issue  from  the  medical  press  which 
.  are  at  oace  original  and  sound  In  ducirioe ;  bot  sach, 
'  we  f\eel  aaaured.  Is  the  admirable  treatise  now  before 


oa.  The  imRortaat  practical  precepta  which  tka 
author  inculcates  are  all  rigidly  deduced  from  facts. 
.  ,  .  Every  poge  of  the  bo<»  is  g(>od,  aad-eoiinoallr 
practical.  .  .  .  Bo  fat  as  we  know  and  believe.  It  is 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  whieh  it  treats.— 
Montktf  Journal  o/Mtdical  Seimee, 

We  refer  our  readers  with  satisfaction  to  this  work 
for  iafaripation  oa  a  iiitherto  jBoal  ohacure  ao4  cUfi- 
cult  class  of  diseases.— Louden  tttdkal  OmM$i$0,  ' 

One  of  the  best  practical  monographs  amongst 
modem  English  medical  books.— 2Va»«y/eai»ia  Joed . 
Journal, 


BEALE  (LIONE4.  JOHN),  M.  R.  0.  S.,  &c. 
THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  MIND  AND  BODY. 

A  Series  of  Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In  one  handsodle  vohime,  royal  19mo., 
extra  doth. 


BILLING   (ARCHIBALD),  M.  D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE,    Second  AmerioaB>  from  the  Fiftli  and 
Improved  London  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  2S0  pages. 


BLAKI8TON   (PEYTON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac. 
PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON    CERTAIN    DISEASES    OF    THE 

CHEST,  and  on  the  Principlea  of  Auscultation.    In  ooe  volumc;  8vo.,  pp.  384. 


BENEDICT  (N.  D.>,  M.  D. 
COMPENDIUM  OP  LECTURES  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  MEDICINE,  delivered  by  PaorxsaoE  Chapjian  m  the  University  of  Pefmsyfyania.    In  one 
octavo  volant,  of  Sd6  pages* 


BURROWS  (GEORQE),  M.  D. 
ON  DI80RDSB8  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRX}ULAi:iON,  mid  on  tbe  Ccp- 

.,     Motion  between  the  AAeotiona  of  the  Brain  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.    In  one  8va.  vol.,  with 
colored  plates,  pp.  21t>.  ,/      Digitized  by  VjQO QIC 
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TwfBmar  of  M «dieiM,  in  Kiag'f  CoUflfe,  ~ 

OK  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVBR.  Seooiid  Americao,  firom  tlie  B&om^d 
enlarged  London  edition,  to  one  yerj  hmdsome  octaro  Tottime,  wMi  fbar  hcmatbMtf  eaJR 
pUte»,  and  niHiMrout  wood-«uls.    pp.468.    New  edition.    {JmUl$mmd^ 

The  reputation  which  this  work  ha.^  obtained  a«  a  fafl  and  practical  treatise  oo  an  ItnjxMt^m 
oTdiscaaea  will  not  be  diminished  bv  this  improved  and  enlarged  edition.  It  bas  been  carekijri 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author ;  the  number  of  plates  has  been  increased,  and  tlw  atjteot  am 
chanical  execution  will  be  found  materially  improved. 

The  fall  digest  we  have  givrn  of  the  new  matter  i  We  feel  bonnd  to  ssy  that  I>r.  Ba<}d*8  tratei 
iatrodoeed  into  the  present  rolams,  is  evMenee  of  I  greatlv  in  sdvsnee  of  its  predeceaeors.  It  u  oein 
the  va1n«  ws  pises  on  it.  The  faet  thst  the  profes-  I  work  in  which  the  rssolts  of  microneopicsl  iMaf 
skNi  has  reqeired  a  sesoad  editina  nf  a  monograph  sad  the  diseoveries  of  modem  cbemisCry  hase  n 
sneh  as  that  befoce  as,  bears  honoraUs  testissony  |  brovgfat  Cully  to  best  aaoa  Um  pstboloKJ  "^  ^* 
to  its  usefulness.  For  many  years.  Dr.  Budd's  nneat  of  diseases  nC  the  livery  and  it  is  iaensh»-t 
work  must  be  the  suthority  of  the  icrest  mass  of  ,  in  which  a  method  of  stodjringdiaeaaesotf'tysoc^ 
British prsctltioners  on  the  hepstie  disesses ;  and  it  i  fonnded  upon  slrietly  indactive  priaeipks,  as^ 
is  sstisHK '        ...  ->..._«...« 


ctory  that  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  i  veloped.— i>«^fui  MUdiemi  Prtss. 
nd  experienced  a  pT      '  '  — ■  -'-  • 


so  sble  and  experienced  a  physician.— BrllisA 
--'•—•  •     I  A««MW. 


BUCKLER  (T.  H.),  M.  D., 
Formerly  Physicisn  to  the  Baltimore  Almshoose  Infirmary,  &e. 

ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  THEATMENT  OF    FIBB»> 

BRONCHITIS  AND  RHECTMATIC  PNEUMONIA.    Iq  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  ant 
doth.    {Now  R$adf.) 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON). 
BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN  REESE,  AND  ALFBED 

KAKKWICK.    One  thick  volume,  royal  12mo^  exua  cloth,  with  plates,    pp.  460. 


dftlOHAM  (AMARIAH),  M.D. 
<W  MENTAL  CULTIVATION  AND  EXCITEMENT.    In  one  neat  ToliBa, 

OAm.,  extra  doth. 

BRODIE  (SIR  BENJAMIN  O.),  M.  D.«  &c. 
CLIRICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY.    1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.    S60  pp. 

BT  TBI  SAMK  AUTflO«. 

PATHOLOGICAL   AND    SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DB- 

EASES  or  THE  JOINTS.    1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,    pp.  216. 

BY  rSL%  Bam  kVXMtBBU 

1EOTUH»OK  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.     IttL 

9iro.,cloi^    l^tU* 

•*•  ThcM  three  workn  may  be  bad  neatly  bound  together,  forming  a  large  volume  of '« Bktidie'f 
Snrgieal  Woika."    f^  780. 


»«RO  (OOLOINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDtCATIONS.    A  new  American,  from  the  third  and  improved  LoodoB 

edition.    With  over  aixty  illnrtrations.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  33S. 

The  a«wr  edltioA  of  Dr.  Bird'a "woilc,  though  not '  "-—  ""^"^^f^-n.  w^l>h  tiivp  rrmtTibutfrt  ao  mach  to 
'  iaerensed  in  site,  haa  bem  greatly  modified,  and  :  xh^  mcrtki^x  of  tmt  4ufan9Lic  pkurri,  nod  to  tkc 
mu^h  of  it  rewritten.  It  now  presents,  in  a  com-  I  PxKnBtr>n  nnd  talitrdetoryempl^i^rf^frht  of  our  ther». 
peadioas  ffirm,  the  giflt  of  all  that  is  kaowa  and  re- I  pmtic  rf^h^iiWei.  Iq  tlie  prrpiimUtw  of  this  new 
liaMe  in  tht«  departmeat.  From  tta  terae  atyle  and  >  ^rtiEiim  rif  hin  wnrk^  it  is  obvtaus  thmt  Dr.  Goldiaf 
canvenieat  aiae«  it  ia  particnlarly  applicable  to  the  |  Bird  his  tpnrtd  no  pnitit  t^t  rrndiMT  its  fMithful  reprv- 
atudent,  to  whom  we  eordiallf  eomnaad  it«^l%«  I  smtaiiirm  i4  theprntrnt  sLate  of  n^ieniiHe  knowledfe 
Medical  Exmmimtr.  ,  un  the  tittijuct  it  rm^^mrtfia. 

It  can  aoai^ely  be  aeeeamry  for  ua  to  aaj  nnythiaK  Al  iIimusIi  ,  nf  efiurse,  thj^itmt^  ma»f  «)piea  which 
•f  tile  raerita  nf  this  well-kaowa  Treatiae,  which  ao  ,  '"^  't"?"  u.  diff-*ffiir«  nf  cprmoB,  wij  moot  prnat 
adimrobly  brings  into  practical  applipati«ia  the  re-  I  ^**  npy  wf  l-tuh^noitrtttid  i*jult  t*f  »aqu»ry  whicH 
aalta  of  th«we  mieroaeopical  and  chemical  reaearchca  •  ^^/i* " ^  ^'"5 'l^  s  "verln*.k«t._  Tk€  B  nHtKmtd  F^tgu 
rcfardiag  the  phyaiotogy  aad  pathology  of  iha  ari-     M'^*t*'<  Airar^iHtl  £««wWh 

BY  THK  njhn  Arriicm. 
filiBMENTS  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  an  Experimental  Into)- 

dnetion  to  the  Ph^ical  Sciences.    Illoetrated  with  nearly  four  hundred  iroed^ents.    FrcMn  the 
third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.    P^  4^itized  by  CjOOQ IC 


AMD  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLIOATIOITS. 


XiC  

I '     ,  ProfciiDr  of  MaUrU  Mediea  and  Me<ncal  JorispnideiKe  in  tbe  CoUcf  •  of  Phyaiciui  aad 

»«a»fc  Surgeotti,  NeW^YoHt. 

}*/*^  .THB  fflSTORT,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TRBATMBin  OF  THB  FBYBRS 

'^    '^         OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Third  odilio«»  leyitfd  tM  iv^M^d*    la  OM  Oflftfo  voliiine, 
^  ''t'ts^        •f  six  huodred  pi^fe%  bMulifuIly  priate^L  mod  tUongty  bowd. 

^etu. :»        la  prepariag  a  oew  vdilMo  of  this  0fandaFd  unoilt,  ike  aiilhor  liaa  avmiled  himMlf  of  toeli  obtor- 
=*  ^c:mtm     TatioM  and  in¥ettigatioat  at  haw  appaarad  finoe  iba  puUicallaii  of  bis  laM  ravinioo,  and  be  ba« 

endeavored  in  etreiy  way  to  render  k  Wortky  of  a  ccattiiitiaBea  of  tha  vary  aaarkad  fiivor  witb  wiiich 
^  J.  ^         it  has  been  hitherto  received. 
i»*  V  3^  The  masterly  and  elefant  treatise,  by  Dr.  Bartlett 

.iff^if      is  invaluable  to  the  American  student  and  praetl- 

tioner.— Dr.  Holaus's  BUf9rt  to  tkt  Aa<.  Med.  JLuO' 

tiation. 


^'asfea 
'   >.TK  We  regard  it,  from  the  examination  we  have  made 

'  '  crra  of  it,  the  beat  work  on  fevers  extant  in  our  tangnage. 

•'"Tr?  and  aa  such  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  medical 

«  JIm.%  pablie St.  LouU  MMifl  mmd  Surgical  Journal. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  is  the  most  complete  history 
of  our  fevers  which  has  yet  been  puhlished,  and 
every  practitioner  should  avail  himself  of  its  cmi* 
teats.— T*<  WttUm  Lmnut, 


^V 


hit 


it. 


Of  the  value  and  importance  of  soch  a  work,  it  is 
needless  here  to  speak;  the  profeaaioo  of  the  United 
0tates  owe  much  to  the  author  for  the  very  able 
volume  which  be  has  presented  to  them,  and  tor  the 
careful  and  Judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted his  task.  No  one  volume  with  which  we  are 
aequatated  eoalaias  so  aonpleas  a  Malory  <if  oor 
fevays  aa  this.  To  Dr.  Bastlett  we  owe  oos  bast 
theake  for  the  aery  able  votome  be  haa  givaa  as,  as 
embodying  certainly  the  most  complete,  methodical, 
and  satisiactory  Hccoont  of  our  fevers  anywhere  to 
be  met  with.^TAt  Charleston  Med.  Journal  and 


^'^  fc  BT  TWi  aAn  AirnioK. 

iDGT       AN  INQUmT  INTO  THE  DBGREE  OP  CEETAINTT  IN  MEDICTNB, 

izA^e  andifltotheNatiueaitdExteiuaf  ita  Power  ovier  Disease.    la  one  volume,  royal  12ma.    FP>  84. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.  D. 

ov         PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CH&MISTBY.     In  ate  neat 

£5^  jT  vohuaa,  royal  12iiio.,  with  nnnieroaa  Unatratiaaa.    ppw  1K6. 


INTRODUCTION  TO   PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDINO  ANA- 

LVSIS.    With  nttmerous  illustrations.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.    pp.  350. 


BARLOW  (QEORGEH.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 

In  one  octavo  volume.    {Pftpmrin^.y 


i  '^  COLOMBAT  OE  t'lSERE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES   OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  Speoial 

Hygieoe  of  their  Sex.    Translated,  with  many  Notes  and  Additions,  by  C.  D.  Meigs,  M.  D. 
r  (  Se<^d  edition,  revised  aad  improve    In  one  large  volume,  octavo,  with  aumerous  wood-cuts. 

-  '  pp.  720. 

Tlie  treatise  of  Bf .  Colombat  is  a  learned  and  la-  (     M.  Colombat  Da  L'leare  haa  not  eonsaerated  tse 

borious  commentary  on  these  diseases,  ir^*-*' —    *—  -.^ .  — ^ .-  ^  ..._  ^  .. 

very  considerable  research,  rreat  accuracy 
saort,  aad  ao  iacoaaldarable  pereoaa' 

\\*  With  tha  eopioaa  aotea  and  addltioaa  

•Bead  and  vary  anidite  tiaaslaSor  aiMl  editor,  Df .  '  dane btars  of  kaantifal  Praaee,  which  that  gallaat 
Meigs,  it  presenta,  probaMy,  oae  of  the  most  ooai^    natioa  kaows  beat  how  to  aekaowledge.— iV««  O^ 
alete  aad  coomrebeasive  works  oa  the  satv^t  we    leaas  Jf<d<tal  Jamnmi, 
^tmmm.'^Amtritmm  M*d.  Mwmai.  \     • 

COPLAND  (JAMI$)t  M.  D.,  F.  A.  %.^  9tm. 
OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND 

r  APOPLEXY,  and  of  the  Form.%  Seats,  Complleationti,  and  Morbid  Kelations  oi  paralytic  and 

Apoplectic  PiaeaMS.    In  one  volume,  royal  Umo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  326. 


CHAPMAN  (PAOPESftOR  N.>,  M.  D.,  Ihe. 
LECTURES   ON   FEVERS,  DROPSY,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  Ac  Ao. 

In  one  O0at  8vo.  vduine.    pp.  430. 


FEVERS;    THEIR   DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,   AND   TREATMENT. 

pirpared  and  Edited,  with  laiffs  Additioaa,  from  the  Essays  oa  ^«ier  in  Tweedie^s  Library  ^l 
Practical  Medicine.    la  one  ocuvo  veluma,  M  000  psgos* 

CARSON  (J09EPH),  M.  D,, 

Professor  of  Materia  Medloa  aad  Pharmacy  la  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THB  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  Univanltf  of  Piiaytiaala.    la  oee  tery  neat  oelavo 
Yoliime,  of  306  pafes. 


BLANCUARD  k  XEA'8  M£Df CAL 


CAAPCNTSa  (WILLIAM  B.),  M,  D.,  F.  A.  B.,  Ike., 

Samniaer  in  Pbydolofy  and  Compantive  Anatomjr  in  the  UnirertiCf  of  London. 

^^RIN(HTLBS  OP  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  witk  tlieir  chief  applwatiotis  lo 

P^l^kif7,  PMhology,  Th#r«pe«fl<w,  Hyrtene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  Fifth  American,  from 
the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  ediiion.  wjih  three  bondred  and  fernieen  ilhiMrnfioo«.  Edited, 
with  additions,  by  Fkanois  G%atvmr  biUTa,  M.  Dl,  PfofeaMor  of  the  lastitirtee  of  Medicine  in  the 
PennvylTMiia  Medical  CoUei^,  6co,  In  one  rery  large  and  beauUfnl  oetavo  volame,  of  aboot  1 100 
Inrge  ptg^M*  bnndsonely  pniHed  tod  »lrong)y  bound  in  leather,  witii  rained  bands.  New  edition. 
{Just  Issued.) 

^   ''  From  the  Author*s  Preface  to  the  presitU  Edition. 

**  When  the  author,  on  the  completion  of  his  *  Principles  of  General  and  Oomparatire  Physiology/ 
applied  himself  to  the  preparation  of  hi.<  *  Principles  of  Human  Phy^iologv^'  for  the  pre^s,  he  found 
tbat  nothing  »hurt  of  aw  entire  remodeili^g  oJ'the  preceding  edition  would  in  any  degree  satisffy  bis 
notions  of  wliat  sacfa  a  treatise  ought  to  be.  For  although  no  fundumeotal  change  had  taken  plac» 
diirinar  the  intervnl  ia  the  ftbrlc  ol  Physiologiral  Science,  yet  a  large  number  of  less  important 
modircations  had  been  eflTecied,  which  had  combined  to  produce  a  very  coD^iderable  alteraiion  in 
its  aspect.  Moreover,  the  progressive  maturiitlon  of  his  own  views,  and  his  increa.«ed  experience 
ds  a4Wacher,  had  ^ot  only  rendered  him  more  keenly  tlive  to  the  imper/ect ions  which  were  inherent 
in  its  original  plan,  but  had  caused  him  to  look  upon  many  topics  in  a  lig-ht  very  diflTerent  from  that 
under  which  he  had  previously  regarded  them  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  give  to 
his  workasjprarftVsa/acharacier  as  poMible,  without  forefoing  the  position  which  (be  tnnas  he 
may  say  witoout  preitumplioo)  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  for  it,  as  a  fhilmopkieal  ezposiitiai  of 
one  important  detmrtnient  of  Physiological  Science.  He  was  led,  therefore,  to  the  determination 
•of,  in. reality,  prodociAg  a  ntm  frsa^M,  in  which  only  those  parts  of  the  old  should  be  retained, 
which  m  ight  express  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  and  of  his  own  opinions  on  the  points  to  which 
they  relate." 


The 


•be  ^ 

more  recent  investigations  as  had  escaped  the  auihor**  nilention.  Neither  care  nor  expense  has 
been  snared  in  the  mechanical  earaootion  of  the  work  to  render  it  superior  to  former  editions,  and  It 
Is  conndehtly  presented  a*  in  every  way  one  oi  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  placed  before  tbe 
medical  profession  in  this  country. 


The  most  complete  work  on  thO'  scienoe  in  onr 
Ungoage. — Mm,  Micd.  Journal, 

'  The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  lanraoge  can  at  present  give.— Srtl.  tmd  For. 
Mtd.'Chirurg.  tUrievf. 

We  have  thus  adverted  to  some  of  the  leading 
4*  additions  and  alterations,**  which  have  been  in- 
trodnced  by  tbe  anlhor  into  this  edition  of  his  phy- 
siuldgy.  These  will  be  foond,  however,  very  («r  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  new  edition,  "the 
old  materials  having  been  incorporated  with  the 
new,  rather  than  the  new  with  the  old.**  It  now 
certainly  prcaeata  the  most  eomplcte  treatise  on  the 
eah^aet  within  the  raaeh  of  the  Amerioaa  nader ; 
aad  while,  for  availabllitf  as  a  text*book,  wa  amy 
perhaps  regret  iu  growth  in  hoik,  we  are  sore  that 
iM  stadrnt  of  physiology  will  feel  the  impoaeibiUty 
ef  preaentiag  a  thoroegh  digest  of  the  facts  of  the 
aeience  within  a  more  Umitad  eompass  ^■MtMtal 
M*»mintr.  % 

The  greatest,  the  roost  relinble,  and  the  best  hook 
on  the  subject  which  wm  knoW  dP  in  4he  Bnglisb 
^mngu*ge^~^t4thostbpi. 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  our  lan- 
guage .—i\r.  O.  Med.  RtgisUr. 

Tbe  changes  are  too  nnmerons  to  admit  of  an  ex- 
tended notice  in  this  place.  At  ever}*  point  where 
the  recent  diligent  liuiDraof  oigaale  Chemists  and 
microgrsphers  have  furnished  interesting  and  valu- 
nMe  facts,  they  have  been  upproprlared,  and  nopuim 
have  been  spared,  in  so  incorporating  and  arnioging 
them  that  the  work  nmy  constitute  one  armonious 
system. — Somihsm  Msa.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


The  bcfft-  texl-hook  in  the  langnsge  on  this  ex- 
tensive subject. — London  Med.  Ttm*s. 

A  c<miplete  C)-eloi;raedia  of  this  branch  of  adenee. 
"N.  Y.  Med.  IVswJ. 

The  standard  of  authority  on  physiological  sab- 
)sets»  ***  #  In  tiie  present  edition,  to-partieolarize 
the  slteratiims  and  additinna  which  have  heaamaitt, 
would  require  a  review  of  the  whole  work,  sines 
■eared y  a  sahjeot  has  not  been  revised  am)  altered, 
added  to,  or  aatirdy  remodelled  to  adapt  it  to  the 
present  state  of  the  science.— CAar/««iofi  Med.  Joum. 

Any  reader  who  desires  a  treatise  on  phyaiology 
may  feel  himself  entirely  safe  in  nrdenag  thia—- 
WesUm  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

From  this  haaty  aad  impatfeot  aUnasoa  it  will  ha 
seea  by  onr  readers  that  tbe  alteratkaw  aad  ad«- 
tions  to  this  aditioa  reader  it  almoat  a  new  worli. 
and  we  can  assure  oar  raadars  that  it  ia  ooe  of  tha 
best  aammariea  of  theexiatinR  facta  of  phyaiuiogieal 
science  within  thereaeh  t>f  tihe  fiogliah  atadsalaad 
physician.— ilf.  Y.  Journal  e/Medteine, 

The  prefesaiop-of  thia^onntry,  and  perhapa  alao 
of  Europe,  have  nnxioasly  and  for  aome  time  awaited 
the  announcement  of  this  new  editien  of  Carpenter^ 
iluman  Physiology.  His  former  editiona  have  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
siology in  all  onr  medical  schocrfs,  and  itseireala- 
tion  among  the  profesaion  has  been  unsnrpasaed  by 
any  work  in  any  department  of  medical  acieace. 

It  is  quite  noneeessary  tor  ns  to  speak  of  this 
work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  aMre  aa- 
nouneement  of  its  appearance  will  afford  the  biehett 
pleasure  to  every  student  of  PbysioU^,  ^hila  its 
perusal  will  be  of  infinite  service  iu  advancinf 
physiological  science. — Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 


BY  TRS  SAVX  AVTflOn. 

PRINCIPLES    OF   GENERAL   AND   COMPARATIVE    PHYSIOLOGY, 

Intended  ns  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human  Physiology;  tmd  as  a  Guide  to  the  Philo- 
sophical pursuit  of  Natural  History.    New  and  improved  edition,  (jfreparing.) 

BY  TBB  SAMt  AVTHOR.    (Preparing.) 

JPHE  MICROSCOPE  AND  VIS  REVELATIONS-    In  one  hmdMmo  voliuiie, 

he»litifuUyiUMStJrnledwitbpinlea4NMl<W<>odioal»  Digitized  byX^OOOTe 


Digitized  by  VjOOQI 


AMD  SOtBNTIFIO  ^TUiBWCATIONS. 


CARPBNTCFKWIjLUAM  B^dM%^^  F.  A.  S., 
Bnnjmr  faigfcyiMqgy  vnd  Gov9«Mti?»iAwitoQ]r  in  lh«  ffaiTettHy  of  VtMaa. 

BLBMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSfOLOtlY,  INOLOWNO  PHT8K>. 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.    8(H3aod  AadritfMr  frott  a  wemnM  rerised  London  edition.    With 
one  hundred  mod  nioety  illmtratioas.    In  one  veryhandsgine  octsro  voluntn.  ^  iJLmUly  lutisd'^ 


X 


In  publishing  the  first  edition  or  this  work,  its  tMe  was  sftered  from  that  of  the  London  Tolumd, 
r  the  ^ubi^tituiion  of  the  word  "Elements'*  for  that  of  «  Mnraal,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
tEe  title  of  *'  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise.  A 
eompariM>n  of  the  present  edition  with  the  former  ene  wilt  show  a  material  improrement,  the 
author  having  rerised  it  thorengWx,  whh  a  view  of  rendering  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the 
most  advanced  state  of  the  soienoe.  By  condensing  the  less  important  portions,  theoe  numerous 
additions  have  been  introduced  without  materially  mcreasing  the  bullc  of  the  volume,  and  while 
numerous  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  general  exeeuiiott  of  the  work  improved,  it  has 
been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price. 

The  best  and  iMst  eooQtUte  expose  nf  modern 
Physiology,  in  one  volome,  extant  in  the  Eng Ush 
laDgus(e.--5l.  Louis  i/Udieal  Journal, 

With  saeh  aa  aid  ia  bis  hand,  the^  isttoeorfOM 
for  the  ignorance  often  dieplayed  respecting  the  sub- 
jeete  of  which  it^  treats,  y  rost  its  eaptataadiag  di- 
mrniinee,  it  msy  not  hs  sn  nsiasmrrt  hy  thsss  saiicsss 
to  nMke  a  parade  of  their  eraditiMi;  but  whuavar 
mastera  its  eonteots  will  la«>e  reaaoa  to  be  prood  af 
his  pbvsiological  aequiremeota.  Th/B  illnttrations 
are  well  seleote<and  Inelyexecnted.— I^adZM  MM. 
Fr$u..  ^ 


To  say  that  it  is  the  bast  manual  of  Physiology 
now  before  the  pablic,  would  not  do  infficient  josUce 
to  the  author. — SuJ^alo  Medical  Journal. 

Ia  hit  former  works  it  would  seem  that  be  bad 
exhausted  the  subject  of  Phyiiology.  In  the  present, 
be  givea  the  essence,  as  It  ware,  oftne  wholc^^T.  Y. 
Journal  o/Medieim, 

Those  who  have  oecasion  for  an  elementary  trea* 
Use  Ob  Physiology,  eannol  do  better  than  to  posseas 
tbemselvesof  thamaaaa^of  Or.  Carpenter.— iddtea/ 
Examiner, 


BT  TBB  aaxx  Atrrooi. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USfiOF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  fVefaca  l^  D.  F.  Ck>iii>is,  M.  D.,  and  exptanatioM  of 
scientific  words.    Ia  one  neat  12nui.  Tolume*-    {Dfow  R§mdyJ) 

This  new  edition  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  an  extended  oirculation  of  this  important  little 
work,  which  is  universally  recognixed  aa  the  bast  exponent  of  the  laws  of  physiology  and  patholagy 
applied  to  the  subject  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  a  form  suited  both  for  the  profession  and  tne  public. 
To  secure  a  wider  dissemination  of  its  doctrines  the  publishers  have  done  up  copies  in  iexible 
cloth,  suitable  for  mailing,  which  will  be  forwarded  through  the  post-office,  free,  on  receipt  of  fiAy 
cento.    Societies  and  oilers  supplied  in  ^afttitiaa  for  distribatloii  at  a  fiberal  deduction. 


CHffUIUS  (J.  M.),  M.  D., 

^  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ac. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.    Transkted  from  the  Gennati,  ftod  aeeompaaidl 

with  additional  Notes  and  References,  by  John  F.  Sotrrn.    Complete  in  three  very  large  octavo 
volumes,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  boundt  with  raised  bands  and  double  titles*. 


We  dn  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  It  the  best  and 
noat  comprehensive  system  of  modern  surgery  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. — MtditO'Ckimrgical  B*» 
«i«w. 

The  fullest  and  ablest  digest  extant  of  all  that  rs-, 
lates  to  tlia  present  advaneed  state  of  sarglcal  pa« 
thology.~ilm«r«caj»  Msdital  Jourmml, 

As  eomi>l«te  as  any  system  of  9aTgery  can  well 
be. — Southtm  Mtdical  and  SurgiealJoumal. 


The  moot  learned  and  complete  systematic  treatise 
now  extant.— >Xil4ii6«rf  4  Mtditnl  Journal. 

A  complete  encyclopmdia  of  surgical  acience— a 
very  complete  snrgiear  library — by  far  the  moat 
corapleu  and  scieatifio  system  of  sargesy  ia  tba 
£glj£h  laagnase.^iV.  vT^eiinMl  o/mdMno. 

The  most  extenslveand  ooraprehenshre  aeconatof 
the  art  and  science  of  Bnrgery  in  our  laaguage.— 
Lanut, 


CH  AISTI80N  (KOBERT),  M.  O.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  C,  ice. 

A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States;  comprisinfi^  the  Natiutd  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ao- 
tion!>,  U^s,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Matertu  Medica.    Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 


proved,  with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.    W^  co| 
ttons,  and  two  huiidred  and  thirteen  laige  wood-enffrnvhiga.    By  B.  B01.B8] 
In  one  very  iaige  and  handsome  octava  V0I1MM9  ol«var  1000  pages. 


It  is  not  needfhl  that  we  should  compare  it  with 
the  other  pharmaeopceiss  extant,  which  enjoy  and 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  profession :  It  ia  emmgh 
to  Bay  that  it  appears  to  ns  as  perfect  a^a  P^spensa* 
ttiry ,  in  the  present  state  of  pimrmseeutical  sdieaee, 
could  be  made.  If  it  omits  s<ry  detail spartaiaing  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  atudent  has  a 
right  to  expect  ia  such  a  w^rk,  we  confess  the  omis- 
aioa  bas  eeeaped  onr  aemtiay.  We  cordially  racom- 
maad  this  work  10 saeh  of  oar  readers  aa  are  ia  aaad 


of  a  Diipenaatory.    They  cannot  make  choice  of  a 
better  .^iTiiMm  Joum.  t/HUitim*  and  Surgirp. 


There  is  aot  in  aay  laagaage  a  mora  complete  and 
perfect  TreaUse.~JV.  Y.  Annalist. 

rn  conclusion,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  we 
strcaigly  reeommsad-  Ibis  werk  to  all  dasaea  of  ear 
readers.  As  a  Dispensatory  and  commenury  on  the 
Pharmaaopeeias,  it  is  narisalled  la  the  Bafflish  or 
'"■**"  *  .wa 


any  other  langnage.— 7A«  Dublin  QuartorlpJ 
Wa  earaesUy  isisiiimsiift  Dr.  Oliifslfsoa*a  Dis- 


peasatory  to  all  oar  readers,  aa  aif 
companion,  aotia  tha8todyonly.bat  ia  IhaSai 
also.— Sr<i^*  and  Fonign  Msdteai  Jttvisw 


0LAKCIlAltIB  &  L£A^B  M*BDrcAI. 


A  PRAOrtCAL  TREAtlSE  ON  TlnE  BTSKASEB  OF  CftHlWOSN.    Fonrtk 

The  demftod  ftr  thofhtfr  ^dhfos  has  aflbrdad  tbe  atithor  an  opportunily  ofagafD  vubjectiog  the 
aplire  troatMo  lp  a  oaraful  neviaifq,  and  of  lAOoisppratiog  ip  it  ereiy  inportanl  alMcrvatmo  reoorded 
*iooe  the  appearaaua  of  the  iact  edilioo,  in  Ft»(efeiioe  to  the  pathofogy  and  iherapeulics  of  the  sereral 


divearaa  ofyrhich  it  treala. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  preheat  edition,  a^  m  thoM  wbioh  have  pigftded,  while  the  author  haa 
appropriated  to  hi*  um  every  important  t^qi  that  he  haa  flMind  reoorded  in  tiie  work»  of  aibrr«» 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  Hub^cta  of  which  he  trealf,  and  the  numerou*  valuable 
ob«ervationa— pathological  as  well  aa  pracitcal — diapemed  throughout  the  pi^ea  of  the  ntedml 
jouraab  oTEurope  and  America,  he  ha^,  ^ 


experience,  acauired  during  a  long  and  somewhat  extenaive  praciioe»  and  under  circooistanoeft  pe- 
Pliarly  well  adapted  for  the  clinical  study  of  the  ditteaiies  of  early  life. 
Every  speoiee  of  hypothelicnl  reasoning  has,  as  much  af>  potfible,  beenttvofided.    The  author  haa 


endeavored  throughont  the  work  to  confine  himself  to  a  pimple  f^tat^meot  of  wetl-afcertaioed  patho- 
logical (acta,  and  plain  therapeutical  directions— hia  chief  desire  being  to  render  it  what  iu  title 
icnperta  it  to  fae^  a  PSAorioai.  TamaTiaB  or  tbb  Piaxaaai  of  chilsmui. 


Dr.  Ooodla'a 'aeholarthip,  •eeniaa.  ladoatry,  and 
fHraetioalaflaieare  maaitfeatad  in  this,  as  iaall  hia 
•BBMraot  eoatHlration  to  wienee.— >Dr.  H»ltm$^ 
Mip9rt  f  ih*  Am$Htmm  Mtdifl  .l«M«toNofi. 

Talcen  a*  a  whole,  in  our  Jadgment,  Dr.  Cmidie*^i 
Treatise  is  the  one  fh>m  the  nerusul  of  whieh  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great- 
est satisfaetion  ^Wtsfru  J^mmal  ^  ii»dici9u  amd 
Smrgtrp. 

One  of  thf  bast  worka  upon  the  Diaeaats  of  ChH- 
Hren  la  the  Bn^ish  laagua^.-^ir«fotii  Lmte9t, 

Ptorhnpa  the  meat  fbll  and  complete  work  now'be- 
fore  the  profession  of  the  United  8utea{  indeed,  wa 
may  say  in  the  English  langosge.  It  is  vastly  sone- 
-'  r  to  moat  of  Hs  pradecesaors.—IVaafirleMa  Mtd. 


We  feeii  SMared  froia  actual  experience  that  aa 
ph)rsicisn*s  library  can  be  complete  withoat  a  oopg 
of  this  work. — Hf.  Y.  Journal  of  Mtdieuu, 

A  veritnhle  pediatric  eaayelopwlia,  aad  aa  beaar 
to  Amarieaa  medieal  titetaUta^— a>ia  Mtditmi  mad 
Surgical  Journal, 

We  feelperaaaded  that  the  Amerioaa  medieal  pro- 


aooB  regard  it  not  oalj  as  a  very  good^ 
bat  as  the  VVT  axsT  **  Practieal  Traalias  t^a  the 
Maeaaea  Of  CbUOreii."— Amificaa  MtdicmlJowndl. 

Xie  pronounced  the  Urst  eiKlion  to  be  the  best 
wotk  on  tha  di^eaaas  ef  ahildr«i  in  the  BarKsli 
laacuage.  and,  notwithstanding  ali  that  has  neca 
puHi^Bed,  we  afin  ^egardlt  telhat  Mght^JtfMica/ 

Mtmmimt, 


OOOPER  <BRANSBY  BJ,  F.  A.  S.| 
Senior  Surgeon  to  Ouy*s  Hoq;>itaI,  tee, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  750  t»|l*a.'  {Isidlp  I^n4d). 

For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  has  I  Cooper*s  Lectures  as  a  most  valuable  additioa  lo 
Wa  aaigeaa  to  Gaf*s  BoepAlol;  and  the  voluawlunr  surgical  Uteratore,  aad  one  which  canoot  fail 
before  up  nuiy  be  said  to  consist  of  an  accuuut  of  j  to  be  of  service  both  to  studems  and  to  tboae  who 
the  resulu  of  his  surgical  experience  during  that  are  activeir  engMged  in  the  practice  of  their  prodBS- 
lung  period.   We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Bransby  I  aion.— Tibs  Lanett. 


COOLER  (Sia  A^TLEY  P.),  F.  R.  S.,  Ike. 
A  TREATISB  ON  WSLOCATIONS  A1(D  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTa 

Edited  by  Braksbt  B.  Cooru,  F.  B-  S.,  &o.  With  addfthnial  Obaervatiocis  1>y  Prof.  J.  C. 
WAKRBif .  A  new  American  edition.  In  one  handxMne  ocuvo  volnme,  with  uynaro^  iUntfra- 
tions  on  wood. 


BT  TBV  SAMS  AVTHOI. 


ON  THE  ANAT05IT  AND.  TREATMEafT  OF  ABDOMINAL  HERNIA, 

One  large  volunte,  imperial  8vo.,  with  over  130  lithographic  %urea. 


Br  THB  9AICB  aXfTHint. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON 
THE  THYMUS  GLAND.    One  vd.  iapeiial  •vo.,  ^ith  177  figoiva,  ontW  piaiea. 


BT  THB  SAMS  AOTBOB. 

ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty. 

five  MifMsdlaneoua  and  Smgical  Papara.    One  ftVge  vdmne,  imperial  Svo.,  with  292  figures,  oa 
36  ptaiea. 

These laatttureaTdHMin  iiapto 

haodaomaly  printed,  w^Mi  a  Itaige  maniber  « 
pfiented  tt  eiteeedfiigly  low  pricea. 


1^  adfgical  writnga  «f  Sir  AatJef  .Cooper.    They  are  wfy 
r«f  fifhograpMc-plMea,  evMUMd  ia  tbth^f^k^amA^n 


AJfSk  M1i9»tifF:l9  W.nWi^lQAiVlfitnfi' 


No  work  holds  m  higher  poaitioo,  or  ii  more  de* 
mtwhmci  bcteg  phMeA  in  Iktbt^ds  of  ^k^  tv|o. 
the  MtV^oeeA  tlodfiK,  or  Utp  pnmUtinopgy^MBdimi 


(Mr  THIS  TRKORT  AND  PRAOTtOE  OV  UtOWlV&Of.  A  new  AuericAi^ 

from  the  hiet  sod  Inprovml  Enftish  edition.  Bdite6|  with  Notes  aii4  AddMone,  by  D.  FsAireis 
Cotam,  M. P..  ftuthor cf  a  «« PrKUeklTKeirfifO  on  tile  IMmMos  of  CMMren/^ &».  With  109 
iUust rations.    In  one  very  hMdioaie  oeUvo^^}mmi  fip.  ilO.    (ZMMfy  l^tiMrfO 

To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  sneh 
■aited  approhattni  mosM  M  sapet fldooa.  Wa  naerf 
oolf  sajr,  theiafora,  tbat  it  the  ifst  editioa  waa 
tbooffbi  worthy  of  a  favorable  receptioa  by  tbf 
medical  public,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  this 
will  be  fonnd  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
praeUlioner,  and  tba^atndeat,  may  aJl  ha,vnreco«,Me 
to  its  pnges,  sad  derive  from  their  perusal  mock  in- 
terest snd  instruction  in  everything' relntinff  to  theo« 
latical  and  practical  midwirery.~jD«6iia  Quarttrlp 
J9umai  o/Mtdual  StUmct, 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  snd  inch  as  we  can 
eonfidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  ubste^ 
trie  practitiog^ir^J  curfaa  iUdicml  Ousstu, 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  sj'Stem  extant. 
ft  is  ihe  best  adnnted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  btM»k,  should  select  in  preference  to  afl 
Others.—SoMlAem  Wdieal  and  SvrgitcU  Journal. 

The  moat  popalar  work  on  ssklwifery  ever  iswed 
fromtbaAmertsaapreisn.    CknrUwtm^  Mtdvlwrntmal, 

Were  wa  redwaed  to  the  neeeasf  ty  of  having  but 
•M  work  oa  oiidwiCery,  aad  fttmitu4  <•  cAaoM, 
we  would  nabesilatiagly  lake  Cburebia.^lV#Mcf« 
Jfttf.  mU  9urg,  J^mnml. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  nseHI  and 
dennt  manual  than  Dr.  ChnrchlU*s  Practice  of 
Hiawifery.'Pro«tiu»a/  Medical  Journal. 

Certainly,  In  oar  opInifNi,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  subject  which  exitts N.  Y.  AnnatUt. 


PreTidTn  edrti<?fti^  otidur  the  edllorfal  sup^TTition 
gf  Frfif  tt.  5(.  ITuiUui,  have  htta  received  with 
marked  favor^  mai  i^ltif  d<«enred  It;  but  tSuB,  re- 
priritcii  rr<itH  avcj-y  late  Dutilm  eilJli*JO,  earrfully 
reviieci  and  hrnQ^l^t  up  by  Ihe  nuibor  ta  the  present 
tioicFloei  pTrient  tn  anuiually  acttuntttf  am]  atile 
ej|^»iqitiMtt  of  livery  uninvrtunt  pnttieiilar  embmceLl 
in  tilt)  (JcpartmPBt  uf  miywifery.  •  #  The  tLfarncAi^ 
dirrCLue^i^.  ni}d  pn^^cltloa  uf  iit  ttnchiaatj  tn^elher 
wirfi  I  he  (jrefli  aimtunt  ofAtstiiiicjiiL  mrnrch  which 
iti  c^^t  eshibUi,  Imvft  tcrvni  Ut  ppjirr  \t  mlrpjilj  in 
thr  ir-ir*mH#t  runkof  wnrk»  in  this  departmriii  of  *e- 
BMdlKi  pcJeBee.'-.V.  O.  Mid.  ^md  Starg-.  JovmaL 

Ut  OUT  opinion,  It  forma  one  of  the  bent  if  aot  the 
very  beat  taxt-beok  aad  epitooMof  obstatrio  seieaee 
which  we  at  prasent  feasesb  in  the  Ei^ish  lan« 
yaage.—MMUWir  Journal  of  Mtdieml  Setsnca. 

The  etenmessand  preeisipnof  atyle  ia  arhieh  it  ia 
written,  aad  the  greet  amouat  of  statistical  researeE 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  &rst 
nqikof  workt  in  this  department  of  medical  science. 
-X  r.  Journal  qfmduine. 

Pew  treatises  will  be  feand  better  adopted  aa  a 
text-book  (br  the  student,  or  aa  a  maaoal  for  tke 
frequent  eonsnltatioa  of  tiie  yoang  practitioner.— 
ilNMrtson  ISedieai  Jomrmal, 


BT  THX  SAMK  AUTHQK. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OV  INFANTS  AND  CHIUSIEN.    In  one  large  and 
handsomo  volume  of  gvor  660  pages. 

The  present  volome  wi)1  sastala  the  rcpatathm 
aeqnired  by  the  author  l^an  hie  pcevimia  works. 
The  reader  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  direc- 
tions for  the  managemeat  of  infanta  at  birth,  and  a 
compendioos,  but  clea?  accaBnt  of  the  dioflaaes  to 
which  chMdrea  are  liable,  aid  the  meat  sdoeessfA 
osode  ot  treatiqa  them.  We  mi|it  not  close  this  no- 
tice without  calling  attention  to  the  author^s  style, 
w|iich  is  perspicuous  and  polished  to  a  d<wree.  we 
rej^ret  tosav,not  generally  charactoristie  of  medical 
works.  We  recommend  the  Work  of  pr.  Church^ 
most  cordially,  both  to  atndeats  and  praotitionrrs, 
as  a  valuable  and  reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  children.-- jlm.  Jenrn.  q/*  lAs  Mitd. 
Sciences. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  depertmeat  of  Prae- 
ttnnl  Meylicine  which  presenta  to  eandld  and  aapre^ 
judiced  a  statement  or  posting  up  of  oar  actual 
knowledge  aa  thie.— ^.  Y.  Jonrmml  of  Medicine, 

Ita  claims  to  merit  both  aa  a  scientific  and  praoti- 
oal  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
would  not  elevate  it  above  everv  other  treatise  on 
tlie  s^me  sobleot|  we  certainly  believe  that  very  (ear 
are  equal  to  it,  nnd  none  superior. — 5oafh«m  Me4. 
and  SurgiccU  Journal, 


We  regard  tfale  voKinie  at  poiseaslag  more  c 
to  completeness  than  any  other  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Moat  cordially  nnd  earn- 
estly, therefore,  do  we  commend  it  to  our  profesaipn* 
al  brethren,  and  we  feel  assared  that  the  stamp  of 
their  anprobarton  will  in  due  time  be  Impressed  npon 
it.  Artersn  attentive  perusal  of  ita  contentat  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moat  com- 
prehensive ever  written  npon  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  that,  for  copiousness  of  reference,  extent  of 
fesearch,  and  grrapienity  of  detail,  it  is  scarceW  to 
be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled,  in  any  lan- 
gnnge. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal, 

After  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  Churohiira  work,  we  lUiall  .eonclude 
by  seying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fall  frOm  Its  co- 
nioasaesfl,  extenaiye  research,  sad  general  arenracy^ 
to  exalt  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  m 
this  country.  The  American  reader  will  bepartfeu- 
larly  pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  haa  aone  full 
justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  vsrioua  American 
anthora  ««  thia  subject.  The  names  of  Dewees, 
Bberle,  Condie,  and  Stewart,  occur  on  nearly  every 

Ege.  and  thear  authors  are  euiutantly  referred  to  by 
e  author  in  terms  of  tke  highest  praise,  and  with 
tke  most  liberal  courtesy.— TAs  Medical  Sxaminer. 


BT  TBK  SANK  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 

CULIAK  TO  WOMEN.    Seleottd  from  the  wriiingsof  Biiixth  Antbors  psevioaft  to  Ihe  olos«  oi 
the  Eighteeath  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volome,  of  aboot  four  hundred  and  fiAy  pages. 

demica  of  that  disease.  The  whole  f<irms  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  popers,  by  nrofestional  writers 
ef  emineace,  oa  some  of  the  most  important  accidents 
to  which  the  puerperal  female  Is  liable. — Americmn 
Journal  ^Midieal  (cmmms. 


To  these  pepers  Dr.  Chorehill  hss  appended  notea, 
embodying  wnatever  information  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  profession  since  their  anthors*  time.  &e  haa 
also  prefixed  to  fhe  Essays  on  Puerperal  Fever, 


waieii  oceapy  the  lanr er  portion  oi  the  voiaaM,  aa 
interesting  nlstorical  sketch  of  the  principal  epi^ 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


'BLA'NdRAllD'A  t»^ii?%'WihiOk4.* 


ON  THK  IHBBA8B8  OF  WQMBV;  ioolvdiag  tbooe  of  FlttdOMy  and  €bM« 

be4.  A  new  AmorieM  edition,  reri8«d  by  the  ^ther.  W ith  Kotas  aod  i3diti<M«»  by  D  F&ar- 
Oi»  ConDia,  M.  P.,  auUior  «f  <<  A  Pr«oUml  TrMtm  on  the  Di«eM««  oTCUUreo^"  In  one  lu^ 
and  bandsomo  ooUvo  YoltiaiQ*  witii  wnn<  nin  ff*  fiS4.    (JImI  IpmW*) 

Prom  a«  Autkar's  Trt/att, 
In  reviewinir  tbin  edition,  nt  the  request  of  my  AmerioMi  pablisbert,  I  hmy  inaertBd  levernl  new 
•detfon*  and  obaptens  and  I  baTe  added,  I  believe,  all  the  Informal  ion  we  have  deHred  froin  recent 
researches ;  in  addition  to  which  the  publfshers  hare  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  senrioet 
of  an  able  sind  higbly  esteemed  editor  in  Dr.  Condie. 

Isritr.  This  fifth  edition,  before  ns.  {•  well  caleo- 
lated  to  ratiintain  Dr.  Cbarcbill'i  high  repntatjoa. 
It  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  for  bis 
Ameriean  puhliiAiers, iiodTt  seemi  to  ns  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  species  of  desfrshle  Informatioa  on  its 
subjects  that  may  not  be  (uond  in  this  work.— J%« 
Wt9Um  Journal  qfMUdieiiU  Oftd  Snrgerp. 


We  now  regretfully  take  leave  ofDr.  ChnrehflPs 
book.  Had  our  typographical  limits  permitted,  we 
should  gladly  have  )w)rrnwed  more  from  its  richly 
stored  pnges.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  reeom> 
mend  It  to  the  profession,  and  would  at  the  aame 
time  eipressour  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only 
add  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  hut  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obstetric 
practitioners.~l>wfr/M  MedUal  Press. 

•  Vmrnmr  editions  of  this  work  haw  been  noticed  in 

trevlons  oombefs  of  the  Jonmal .  The  sentimeata  of 
iffh  commendation  expressed  in  those  notices,  have 
asffy  to  be  repeated  in  this;  not  from  the  faet  that 
tiM  profM8i««  at  biTgs  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
■writs  wfaieh  this  work  really  possesses,  bat  from  a 
desire  to  see  the  princlplas  aad  duatriaas  therein 
contained  more  generally  recognized,  and  more  uni- 
Tsrsallv  earned  oat  i».  praotiae««-JV.  Y.  Jsummi  nf 
JfnUcuM. 

We  know  of  no  onthor  who  deserves  thst  appro- 
bation, on  **  the  diseases  of  females,**  to  the  same 
extent  that  Dr.  Cburchilt  does.  His,  indeed,  is  the 
QDhr  thorouiMi  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  sobjeet ; 
aan  it  may  be  eommended  to  practitioners  and  sta- 
dsots  as  a  masterpiees  in  its  parttenlar  dopartmeat. 
The  former  editions  of  tb'u  work  have  bean  eon^ 
mended  strongly  in  this  journal,  and  they  have  won 
their  way  toon  extended,  and  a  well-deserved  popa- 


We  are  gratified  to  annonnee  a  new  and  reviaai 
edition  of  Dr.  Churchill *s  valu^le  work  on  the  4is* 
eases  of  femsles  We  have  ever  regarded  it  aa  One 
of  the  very  best  works  on  the  subjects  embraced 
within  its  scope,  in  the  English  lansusge;  and  the 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  bv  the  author, 
renders  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
arofeasion.  The  valaable  neles  of  Prof.  Hasten 
have  been  rstaiasd.  aad  eoatribote,  ia  no  ssBail  de- 
gree, to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
sooree  of  congratnlatfoa  that  the  poblishers  have 
permitted  the  aathor  te  be,  ia  this  instance,  Ma 
ewa  editor,  thas  seearfag  all  the  revmoo  whlek 
sn  author  alone  is  capable  of  making.— X%«  Westtfm 
Lsmc$u 

As  a  eomprehensive  roaans)  fbr  sttidents,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  only  speat 
with  eoawK*  justiee  when  we  say  that  it  surpaaaes 
any  other  that  has  ever  issued  oa  the  same  sub- 
ject from  the  British  press.— TiU  Dublin  QuarUrlf 
JourtuU, 


De\A^C88  (V/.   p.),  M.D.,  Ihe. 
A  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.    Bhistnited  bj  occa- 

•ionaJ  Catet  and  many  Engravings.    Twelfth  edition,  witb  the  Autbor'a  ka  ImprowmenU  and 
Correetiooa.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages.    {Just  Issued.) 

BT  TRB  SAMB  AUTHOB. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 

CHILDREN.    Tenth  edition.    In  one  vohime,  octavo,  548  pages.    {Just  luusd.) 

BT  TUB  SAME  AITTBOB. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  FEMALES.    Teoih  edition.    In 

one  volume,  octavo,  533  pnges,  with  platen.    {Just  Issusd.) 


DICKSON  (PROF€8SOa  S.   H.),   M.D. 
ESSAYS  ON  LIFE,  SLEEP,  PAIN,  INTELLECTION,  HYGIENE,  AND 

DKATU.    U  one  very  hnndsoBie  voUuae,  royal  12mo. 


DANA  (JAMES   D). 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.    In  ono  volume,  imperial  quitrto,  extra  cloth, 

with  wood-cuts. 

^  AU90, 

AN  ATLAS  TO  THE  ABOVE,  one  volume,  imperial  folio,  with  sixty-one  mag- 
nificent plates,  colored  aAer  nature.    Bound  in  half  morocco. 

ALSO, 

ON   THE   STRUCTURE   AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF  ZOOPHYTES. 

Sold  separate,  one  vol.,  cloth. 


DE  LA   BECHE  (SIR   HENHY   T.),  F.  R.  S.,  Ike. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.     In  one  very  krge  and  bandibme  ootivo 
▼oltune,  of  700  pages.    With  over  thpee  hundred  wood-cuu.    (JW«f  Itsusd.) 


AVS  8CX]»TiFIC  BfJBIiiOJKTIOJTO. 
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THE  PRTNCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new. 

AfBerikr««),  ftom  the  1ft»t  mnd  tmproved  LoDJda  edition.  Bdified  by  P.  W.  SAROfefiTf  M.  B., 
■mkor  of  ««MiflorSarg«rf,**  te.  Illui«rM«d  wHIi  one  iHindfed  and  nineiy<^rve  Wootf-enffrcv- 
lift.    In ooe very  kuulMiiBely priMed o^tmwoTtkmoB,  of  576 large  peges. 

N*work,  in  eev  opMee.-eqvAlc  it  la  preMntlof 
•o  niMfa  TilNslMe  aoiKiMl  nmvim  in  to  mosU  « 
ooropMM — 5l.  Louis  Mid.  attd  Surgital  JourtuU. 

DraiU's  Sargery  is  Uk>  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
emu  medical  nrofeuion  to  require  Its  annonneemeflt 
anywhere.  Pnihabtjr  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
bavn  moreeordlallir  received  and  extensively  elreu- 
lated  than  this  Tve  fitet  that  it  eonipsahends  in  a 
eonparativfliy  tmsil  eompast,  all  the  essential  eie- 
raents  of  theoretical  and  practical  Soff  $ry— *that  it 
fa  found  to  contain  reliable  and  aathentic  infornm- 
tion  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi- 
cal aff^tions— is  a  suAcient  reason  fbr  the  Hberal 
patronage  it  has  oMained.  The  work  before  ns  is  a 
new  editioa,  greatif  ealarved  aad  extended  by  tbe 
author— 4ra  pmetioal  part  naving  undargone  a  tho* 
rough  r«visioa,withfiilr  pages  of  additional  matter. 
The  editor  Dr.  P.  W.  Sargent,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
oimtributed  much  to  enhance  tne  value  of  the  work. 
by  tueh  American  improvements  as  are  calculated 
more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own  views  and 
practice  in  this  country.  It  abounds  everywhere 
with  spirited  and  lif^-Uka  Illustrations,  which  to  the 
young  surgeon,  especially,  are  of  no  minor  consi- 
deration, every  medicolman  frequently  needs  just 
aoch  a  work  as  this,  for  immediate  reference  in  mo- 
naata  of  sudden  eznergeacy,  when  he  has  not  time  to 
eoMuit  more  elaborate  treatises.  Its  mechanical 
execution  is  of  the  very  best  qaality,and  aa  a  whole, 
it  deserves  and  will  receive  from  the  pmfessioa,  a 
liberal  natrooaga.— Ths  Ohio  MUdieal  aad  Smrgical 

The  aathor  has  evidently  rvnsacked  every  stand- 
ard treatise  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  ana  all  that 
n  really  practically  useful  at  the  bedside  will  be 
found  in  a  form  at  once  clear,  distinct,  and  interest- 
ing.—fdm6arg4  Monthly  Midical  Journal. 

Dmitt's  work,  ooadcnsed,  aystenntic,  tanki,  end 
ftactieal  aa  it  ia,  beyond  most  worka  on  Surgery 


aaeaasible  to  the  AmeriaaB  atadaat,  ha*  h^  „.»„« 
aafrnaeyla  tkia  etNMitfy,aad  aadar  tta  ^Naaat  an- 
•pices  promises  to  rise  to  yet  higher  favor.  The  il- 
lustrations of  the  volume  are  good,  and.  io  a  word, 
the  poMisliara  have  acqnitttod  themoelves  fully  of 
tbeir  duty.^Z*«  Wt$Urm  Jouruml  t/MtiUin*  and 
Surgtrp, 

The  mast  aecnratn  and  ample  resmn*  of  tba  pre* 
sent  state  of  Surgery  that  we  anaaqoaiatedwith.-^ 
Duklim  MtdUmi  Jouruml, 

A'  better  book  on  the  prineiplea  and  practice  of 
llttrger>'  as  now  understood  in  England  and  America, 
haa  not  bean  given  lo  tba  prof^asioa .-"Basiea  HkN- 
eml  aad  BurgittU  Jaa  mai. 

An  oasurpapaable  coinpendiumi  not  only  of  Sur- 
gical, but  of  Jtfedical  Practice — Loudon  Mtdical 
Gaxetu. 

This  work  merits  onr  waiweal  aomnnndatioafl, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  young  surgeons  as 
aa  ddmirabla  digeat  of  Ike  pr^ieipM  and  praotica  of 
roodam  Sorgery.— JftdMaf  tfaactle. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  work  of  Ma, 
Draitt  afforda  a  complete,  though  brief  and  con- 
densed view,  of  the  entire  field  of  modern  surgery . 
We  know  of  ao  work  on  the  sameaabiect  having  tba 
appearonaa  of  a  manual,  which  includes  so  many 
topics  of  interest  to  the  surgeon ;  and  the  terse  maa<s 
ner  in  which  each  haa  been  treated  evinces  a  naos^ 
enviable  qualitv  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  author^ 
who  seeme  to  nave  an  innate  power  of  searching 
out  and  grasping  the  leading  facts  and  featuraa  of 
the  mpst  elaborate  productions  of  the  pen.  It  is  ^ 
naefol.  handbook  for  the  practitioner,  and  we  should 
deem  a  teaeher  of  surgery  unpardonable  who  did  not 
cacoamiead  it  to  his  pupila.  In  our  own  opinion,  i^ 
ia  admirably  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  atudeat.— i 
PrevsasMU  MUitmi  amd  Surgical  Jomrmal. 


DUNQLISON^   FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYOLOPJEDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprisiBg Treatises  oo 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  DitteaiieA,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutic«,  Diseases  of  Women 
•nd  Children,  Medical  Jori^prodenoe,  Arc.  &c.  in  foar  large  auper  ro>'al  octavo  voJumea,  ot 
3254  double-edumned  page*,  Mtroogly  aad  bandsomely  bound. 

%*  Thb  work  contains  no  lesa  than  /bur  hundred  aad  eighteen  distinct  treatisea)  eoBtributed  bf 
sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians. 


The  most  eomnlete  work  on  Practical  Medidaa 
extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language.*-- iBi(^a/o 
Jftfdsca/  emd  Surgical  JournaL 

For  reference,  it  is  above  all  price  to  every  prac- 
titioner.— Western  Lancet. 

One  of  the  snoat  valuaUe  medical  pnblieatioai  of 
the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  infulaahla. 
Western  Journal  nf  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  end  teaeher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
modem  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageous  light — Medical  Examiner. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  lo  be  placed  within 
(hp  fmeh  of  the  prof<sa«ai  in  thia  country,  it  beteg 


unquestionably  one  of  very  great  vafne  to  the  prac- 
titioner. This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formeif 
from  a  hasty  examination,  bnt  after  an  Intimate  ac- 
nuaiatanee  derived  from  frequent  aonsoltatioa  of  it 
daring  the  past  nine  or  ten  years.  The  editors  are 
practitioners  of  eatabliahed  repatatfoa,  aad  the  lisl 
of  oontributors  embfaees  many  of  tha  moat  emiaeat 
prof easors aad  tenehers  of  Loadon,  Edinburgh,  Dnb« 
I  in,  and  Glasgow,  it  is,  indeed,  the  great  aMrilaf 
this  work  that  the  prinaipal  artaoles  have  heea  far* 
nished  by  practitioners  M'ho  have  not  oaly  develsd 
especial  attention  to  the  diseases  aboQt  which  thay 
have  written^  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportaniittea 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  witn  them, 
end  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 
aannietenef  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 
high  and  ioat  attthori^^^iCairr<ca»JMkai  Joun^i 


DUNQLI80N  (ROBUEY),  M.  0,, 

Profeasor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phijadslphla* 

HUMAN  HEALTH;  or,  the  Influeneo  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality,  Gbsngoof 
Air  and  Climate,  Seasons,  Pood,  Clothing,  Bathing,  Exerciee,  Sleep,  dec  &c  ,  on  Healthy  Man ; 

.  caoatitMing  Elemoata  of  Hyfieae.  SecoiMl  editioo,  wilk  aaoy  iModificatioas  ai^  idditioafl  /Ja 
ODeMtavov0taaia,t»f46ipagaa.  Digitized  bVV5erOglL 
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DUItOLIVDN  (ROSLiBYX   Nl.»w 
Profflpppr  o(  laatitates  of  Medicine  in  the  Jeffenon  Medical  Collefc^  Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL  LEXICONj  a  Diotioaaij  of  JVIedioftl  Soionoey  conlainioK  a  ooDoise 

» l^orapeoiiea, 

Smpirical, 
■ad  Dfetadc  Puiyrlionnvelc.  Teolk  •ditioB,  reri«ed.  U  fna  wprv  tUdc  ottmro  voImM,  U 
wer  niae  hundrad  hrge  douM»-oot«miKMl  psget,  ttroagly  bodnd  in  Mtfter,  vrtth  ndttd  buids. 
(JuHlgsued,) 

Every  tuooeMire  edition  of  ihi«  work  bears  the  marlcs  of  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  ofhia 
deiermmstion  to  keep  ft  fa\\j  on  a  lerel  with  the  moat  advanced  Male  of  medical  science.  Tbna 
the  last  two  editioos  ooatained  about  nine  THotrsANo  subjbctb  andtbbjibiioI  comprised  m  the  oae 
irnmed^tdy  prvoediDgt  >nd  the  pfesent  has  not  less  than  Foim  thousaim)  not  la  aay  former  editioo. 
As  a  compleie  Medical  Dictioaary,  therefbre,  embracing'  orw  FIFTY  THOUiSAND  DEFim- 
TIONS,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  seienee,  it  is  presented  as  meritmg  a  oooiinoance  of  the  great 
favor  and  popularity  which  have  carried  it»  within  no  very  lon^  space  of  time»  to  a  ninth  edition. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the  praparaiioo  of  the  present  volume,  to  render  iu  mechar 
nieal  eoeeutSon  and  typographical  accuracy  worthy  of  its  cKieoded  reputation  and  univerMd  uea. 
The  very  extensive  additfoiw  have  been  aceomaK>dat«»d,  without  malerially  ibereasing  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  dear  type,  oast  for  this  pnrpotie.  The 
press  has  been  Watched  with  great  rare,  and  every  eflbrt  used  to  insure  the  verbal  aoeuracy  sone* 
desrary  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper ;  and,  while  thus  exhi- 
biting in  every  respect  so  great  an  improvement  over  former  issues,  it  is  presented  at  the  original 


exoeedingly  low  ] 

A  miracle  ol*  labor  ^nd  iadastry  ia  one  who  has 
written  able  and  volomiauas  «rorks  on  aearly  every 
branch  of  medical  science.  There  coald  be  no  more 
naeflil  bo6k  to  the  student  or  pmetitfoner,  In  the 

Jireicnt  advandng  age,  than  one  ia  which  woaM  bs 
band,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  niedieel  terms-40  many  of  Whleh  are  of 
modem  introdocf ion— concise  deteripticias  of  their 
explanation  and  employment :  and  all  this  and  moeh 
more  is  conUined  in  the  volnme  be(bre  ns.  It  is 
^erefore  almost  as  indiipensable  tu  the  other  learned 
professions  as  to  oar  own.  In  fact,  to  all  who  may 
have  occasion  to  ascertain  the  meaniac  of  any  word 
hdonging  to  the  mnny  branches  of  medicine.  Prom 
a  careful  examination  of  the  present  edition,  weean 
voach  for  its  acearacy,  and  fbr  its  beinf  bronght 
quite  up  to  thedateof  publication :  the  author  stscas 
In  his  prefhce  that  he  has  added  to  it  about  foor  thou- 
sand terms,  which  are  not  to  be  found  In  tha  preee- 
dinir  one.  — DaMui  QmarUrlf  Journal  of  MuliaU 
8cknc€». 

On  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this 
valuable  wui«,  we  dHeetai  die  alfcentloa  of  our 
readers  to  ils  peculiar  merits;  and  we  need  do 
USile  mora  than  state,  in  rcfereaoe  to  the  pment 
reissue,  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  additions 
prevlouslv  made  to  it,  no  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand terms,  not  to  be  found  la  the  preceding  edi- 
tion, are  contained  in  the  volnme  bf^bta  tts.«« 
Whilst  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  Its  aothor*s 
araditloa  aad  IndMtry,  it  is  also  a  wash  of  gieat 
pmetical  utility,  as  we  can  testify  from  our  own 
experience;  for  we  keep  it  constantly  within  our 
reach,  and  maka  very  frequent  reference  to  it» 
anarly  always  findinft  in  it  the  information  we  seek. 
-.^BrftluA  and  Fwign  Htd.-ChirMrg.  JUifitw. 

It  haa  the  rar»4aerit  that  it  aeruinly  has  no  rival 
la  the  SagUah  loagaage  for  aacnraey  and  axtaat 
of  refarsnoes.  The  farms  geaaralljr  include  short 
physiologieai  and  patbola|iieal  descriptions,  so  tbut, 
as  the  aathor  Justly  observes,  the  reader  does  not 
pessesa  ia  Ihia  work  a  mere  dittioaary.  hut  a  book, 
which,  while  it  instracts  him  ia  medical  •ifmf>-' 
logy,  faraiahea  him  with  a  large  amount  of  useful 
informatioa.  The  author's  labors  have  been  nro« 
parly  apptaeialed  by  hia  own  aouatrynMa;  and  wa 


can  only  confirm  their  Jodgment,  by  reeonunending 
this  most  useful  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  cisat- 
lantic readers.  No  medical  library  wfll  be  complete 
without  it.— LM^oa  Mgd.  Oax€tu. 

It  is  certainly  more  complete  and  comprehcaaiva 
than  any  with  which  we  are  aequo inted  in  the 
English  lanrnage.  Few,  in  fact,  ctmld  be  fbnad 
better  oualinrd  tnan  Dr.  Dtraglisoa  for  the  prodnc- 
tlon  of  such  a  work.  Learned,  industrious,  per- 
severing, and  accurate,  he  brings  to  the  task  all 
the  peculiar  talenu  necessary  for  ita  saeceasAi] 
performance;  whtle,  at  the  same  time,  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  writlnas  of  the  ancient  and  modera 
*'  masters  of  our  art,"  renders  him  skilful  to  note 
the  exact  usage  of  the  several  terms  of  science, 
and  the  various  modifications  which  medical  term- 
inology has  uadsrpoae  with  tha  change  of  theo- 
ries or  the  nrograss  of  improvaraent.— JjmrMaa 
Journal  of  tkt  SUdieal  SeitncM. 

One  of  the  most  eonpleta  aad  eopioaa  kaowa  to 
the  cultivators  of  medical  aeieace.— £ast«a  Jfiid. 
Jbamal. 

A  most  complete  Medical  Lexicon — certaialy  oaa 
of  the  hast  works  of  the*  kiad  ia  the  language^ 
Ckarlttton  Mtdieal  Journal, 

Tha  imiat  eomplala  Madieal  Dieliaaary  ia  Iba 
Ei^lish  Uafluaga.»Jr«sisf»X«iKs<. 

It  has  not  its  superior,  if  indeed  its  equal,  in  tha 
Kagliiih  language.— St.  homiM  MUUat  and  Surgical 
Journal, 

Familiar  with  nearly  all  the  medical  dictioaii- 
ries  now  In  print,  we  eonsider  the  one  hefora  as 
the  moat  eitrnplete,  and  an  indispensable  adjnaet  to 
every  medical  library .—FrtftxA  Jmtrieam  Midital 
Journal. 

We  repent  our  dedaration,  that  this  it  the  best 
Medical  Dictionary  in  the  language.— ITtjl.  lAuutt. 

The  vary  bast  Modleal  Dlettnaary  now  aataat.— 
Bamthtm  Miodioal  and  Butgicul  Journal, 

The  most  comprehensive  snd  best  English  Dic- 
tionary of  medical  terms  extaat-— J3a(/ofo  M$dioal 
Journal, 


BT  mt  SAME  AtTTBOft. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEWCINE.    A  Treatise  on  Specml  Pathology  and  The- 
rapeutica.    Third  Edition.    In  two  laige  octavo  volumes,  of  fiAeeo  hundred  pages. 


Upon  every  tonic  embraced  ia  tha  work  the  latest 
information  will  be  found  oatefally  posted  up. — 
Midicat  - 


Tha  stad^t  of  madielns  will  find,  in  thasa  two 
elegant  volumes,  a  mine  of  facts,  a  aatherlng  of 
precepts  and  ndvlee  Thrai  the  world  of  ntperien<»e, 


precepts 

that  wil 

direct  him  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  physical 


Miat  will  nerve  him  with  eMmige,  aad  fsllhfuHy 


feripga  of  the  ra§a.^-^o«tea  Mtdital  and  Surgital 
Jodmdl. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  which 
we  have  a$y  kaowMge.*- Vtsisra  /aa  mal  ^Mtdi^ 
Aim  and  Surgtrg, 

Oaa  oT  tha  aaaat  ciohanRa  iraatiaea  oT  tha  Mad 
we  have.— Saali^ni  JlNf.  aadAirg.  Joumml^  ^^ 


AMO  BQl&VTIFrO  ^VBliVQAITiOJfm. 


la 


Ptofetsor  of  Inttitntet  of  Medicioo  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  CoUcf  e,  PmUuMphin. 

HUUAN  PHYSIOLOOT.  Seventh  editioQ.  ThoKmgUj  revieed  mi  cxten- 
«nmly  aodified  tnd  8iilnif«l»  with  Mariy  ire  kamlMd  ilteatotioiM.  Ih  two  Im||«  ud  tend- 
somely  printed  ocUto  Tolumet,  oootninio^  ■euily- 1450  pagot. 

On  no  previous  reviiioa  of  this  work  hmi  the  aothor  bestowed  moie  care  than  on  the  present, 
it  having  been  subjected  to  an  entita  scmiiav,  sot  <»ly  aA  legusnls  the  important  matters  of 
which  it  treats,  but  also  the  language  in  which  thev  are  conveyed ;  and  on  no  fori»er  pooas ioa 
has  be  feh  as  satisfied  with  his  endeavors  to  harve  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of- 
Hue  trience. 


It  has  long  since  taken  raak  as  one  of  the  medi> 
eal  claMics  uf  oar  Innguage.  To  ■«/  that  it  it  by 
far  the  best  text-book  of  physiology  ever  published 
in  this  enuntrV}  it  bat  echnjna  tl0  Mfterel  testl- 
■Sony  of  the  profeeston.— *i>r.  Y,  J^umato/  Medieime. 

There  is  no  single  book  w  would  reeomawad  to 
the  student  or  pbyekian,  with  greater  c«>nfidence 
thaa  the  present,  because  in  it,  will  be  found  n  mir- 
ror of  almost  every  standard  physiologicsl  work  of 
the  day.  We  most  eordlally  recommend  thevmrk 
to  evarr  sBember  of  the  proressfoa,  and  an  student 
akonldtawithoaiit.    it  ia  Use  nompiatatt  woik  on 


Physiology  in  the  English  Ung aage,  and  is  highly 
creditable  t*i  the  author  and  publishers  .—From  th$ 
Canadian  Medical  Journal. 

The  most  complete  snd  satisfsctory  system  nC 
Physlok)gy  la  tbo  UnglUh  \mxiua9iJ.^^r.  Uedi 
JamrmU, 

The  beat  work  of  the  kind  In  the  English  lan- 
gonge. — Silliman^t  /eomof . 

The  most  foU  and  complete  ayataai  of  Phyaiology 
in  onr  la^u^ga.— WtufarA  Lmm€4t. 


BT  THS  BAICC  ATTttlOft. 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adkpted  fbr  » 

Medical  Text-book.    Fifth  edition,  much  improved.    A¥ith  one  hundred  and  eightyUevcn  IHup- 
trations.    In  two  large  and  handtH>mety  printed  octavo  voIb.,  of  about  lltX^pages.  (N^w  Rmdj^- 

The  new  editions  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  those  of  London  and  Dublin,  hare  ren-' 
dered  necessary  a  thorough  revision  of  this  work.    In  accomplishing  this  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  in  rendering  it  a  complete  exponent  o^  aN  that  is  new  and  reliable,  both  in  the  departmentt 
of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.    The  book  has  thus  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  a  like  im 
provemeut  will  be  found  in  evvy  department  of  its  moehaoieal  eBBCution,    - 

In  tbia  work  of  Dr.  DangliasB,  wo  racngnise  the 
aame  untiring  industry  in  the  collection  snd  em- 
bodying o(  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  ha 
traata,  that  haa  heretofore  diatinguished  him,  and 
we  eheerfulljT  point  to  these  voluiKa«  as  two  of  the 
most  interesting  that  we  kaow  of/  to  noticing  ttle 
additions  to  this,  the  fourth  edition,  there  is  very 
Ultle  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literature  of  the 
profeasinn,  published  In  the  Interval  which  has 
■thpaeU  sinoe  the  iosae  of  the  flrst,  that  has  escaped 
the  eanfol  aeatrh  of  the  anihot.  Aa  a  book  for 
reference,  it  is  iavaluable.— CAarlsslaa  JUmC.  Jouf^ 
Unf  and  B49UW. 


As  a  text-book  for  stndenta,  for  whom  it  ia  par- 
ticularly designed,  wo  know  of  aoaa  sn^rior  to 
it.~Sl.  LouU  Medical  and  Smrgical  Journal. 

It  purports  to  be  a  new  edition,  but  it  is  rather 
1  a  new  hook,  so  greatly  has  it  beea  improved^  both 
ia  Abe  aaseont  and  ^aalily  of  the  matter  which  it 
>  eontaioa.—^'.  O.  Medical  amd  Surgififid  Journal. 


Wa 

aa  increoae 
ones,  on  account 
Jsnmal  of  Mtdicim. 


bk  ftn- this  edition,  Iran  the  profession, 
of  patronage  over  any  of  its  forfser 
jount  of  its  increased  merit.— y.  Y. 
Udicim. 

It  may  be  saiil  to  ha  iA«  work  now  upon  the  anh-  !     We  eottaidar  this  work  oaaQaallad.-*ilaaioH  MM. 
Jcata  apon  whioh  it  treats.— WcMUm  Ltuoi,  <  and  Sem^.  Jommml, 


BT  THE  SASfl  AVtmom. 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  ABMINI8TRATI0X. 

Sixth  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  790  pages. 

One  of  the  moat  nsefal  o€  the  anthor*!  works.—    diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  fcrand  greatly  to 
Smithem  Medical  mad  Surgical  Journal.  enhance  its  value.— ITfW  rorlr  Med.  Oaxette. 

The  great  laaraing  of  the  aathor,  aad  hia  remarks 
able  iadusti 


mils  well-known  and  staadard  book  haa  now 
rtached  its  siith  edition,  snd  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  recent  gifts 
to  therapeutics  which  the  last  few  years  have  so 
richlyprodaeed.  Including  the  anarsthetic  ageats, 
fte.  liiis  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found,  in  every  medical  library,  fbr  as  a  book  of  re- 
farence,  fbr  physicians,  it  is  ananrpasaed  by  any 
■d  tha  double  iadex  for 


Justry  in  poshing  hta  rasearohea  iato  every 

s*«ree  whaooe  information  is  derivahie,  haa  anaiblad 
htm  to  throw  mgether  aa  cateosiva  maas  of  faota 
and  stalementt,  aoeompanied  by  fuil  reforenee  tt* 
aotharitiea;  which  last  faaCore  readera  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  iavastigaturs  who  dasira  t« 
ecamiae  the  origiaal  papera.— As  American  Jornnai 
of  Pkarmmrf. 


DUrrON    (WILLIAM),    M.R.C.S.,    Ike. 
THE  NATURE   AND  TREATMENT   OF  DEAFNESS   AND  DISEASES 

OF  THE  EAR ;  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    One  small  12mo.  vol.    pp.  120. 


DURLACHEA  (LEWIS). 
A  TREATISE  ON  CORNS,  BUNIONS,  THE    DISEASES   OF   NAILS, 

AND  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  FEET.    In  eoo  19ae.  volume,  doth* 
pr.134. 


M 


StAKOHARD  »  LKA*S  WSDfCAi; 


DC  JONOH  (L.  i>),  M.  D«,  ito«  ' 

THE  THREE  KINDS  OP  COD-LIVER  OIL,  comparativelj  considered,  with 
tbeir  db^niicsl  and  Thertpetitio  Properties.  Trtmlated,  wiA  an  Apfiendix  and  CaM»,  bf 
EwwAMD  Cakst,  M.D.  To  whick  i«  added  an  anida  oa  the  aubfiat  froai  **  Duogliaos  on  New 
Remediea.**    In  one  amall  12fno.  Tolame,  extra  eloih. 


DAY  <QCORQE  C),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  AND 

MORE  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF  ADVANCED  UFE.  With  an  Appendix  on  a  new 
and  succe»»ful  mode  ol  treating  Lumbago  and  other  forma  of  Chronic  Rheumatism.  One  volume, 
octavo,  226  pages. 

ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  »  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  deriTed 
'  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Togetlttsr  with  tne  usaol  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  'W'ith  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Obi^ervatioas.  Tenth  editioa, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robkst  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Proleasor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Philadelphia  Collefe  of  Pharmacy.  la  one  neat  octara  valaai*,  uf  iwa  hundred  and  ainety-aix 
pages.    {Now  Retuiy.) 

This  work  has  received  a  very  complete  revisioa  at  tha  h^dsof  the  editor,  who  has  made  what- 
ever alterations  and  additions  the  progress  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  science  has  rendered  ad- 
TisaMe.  hitroducing  falty  the  new  remedial  ageaCs,  and  revising  the  whole  by  the  latest  improvementa 
of  the  Pharmaoopceia.  To  accommodate  these  adduions,  t^  size  of  the  page  has  been  increased, 
and  the  volume  itself  coosiilerably  enlarged,  while  every  eflbrt  has  been  made  to  secure  the  typo- 
graphical accuracy  which  has  so  long  merited  the  confidence  of  the  profession. 


Profi 


ERICH8EN  (JOHN). 
'  of  Barf  ery  la  Univeraity  Collef  s,  Loadoo,  Ae. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Stooical 

Ihjhsibs,  DisBAais,  akd  Opkxations.    In  one  very  large  and  hasdsome  octavo  volomey  with 
200  illustrations.    {Nearly  Rtadp.) 


FEAQUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  A.  S., 

Professor  of  Botfcry  ia  Kiog^t  College,  London,  ho. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  Fourth  AiDerican,  from  the  third 
and  enlarged  Londoa  edition.  In  one  tar^  and  beautifully  prmted  octavo  voIuom,  otf  aboot  mcmm 
hundred  pages,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  haadsouM  illastiatioaa.    {N^m  Faadp) 


The  inoit  important  tnbjectt  la  ooaaectloa  with 
practical  torgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
bmaght  under  the  aotiee  oT,  and  dliooMed  by,  the 
■nrgeoni  uf  Great  UriUin,  are  fulijr  and  dltpaaoiua- 
ately  considered  by  Mr.  Ferguoaon,  and  that  which 
was  before  wanting  hat  now  been  supplied,  so  that 
we  caniiuw  look  opon  it  as  a  work  oa  praoosal  sar* 
gery  instead  of  one  on  operative  surgery  alone, 
W^ick  many  havs  hitherto  considered  it  to  be.  And 
we  think  the  author  has  shown  a  wise  discretion  in 
rauking  the  additions  on  an rgicnl  disease  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  present  votunae,  and  has  very 
much  enbonced  its  value;  for.l^sideatwoelatiorate 
chapters  on  the  diseases  of  bohrs  and  joints,  which 
wera  wanting  before  be  has  headed  each  ehlef  aae- 
tioB  of  the  work  by  n  geaeral  deaeriptioa  of  the  anr- 
gieal  diasaee  aad  injury  of  that  regina  of  the  body 
whioh  is  treated  of  In  eaeh,  prior  torateriag  iatn  tiie 
•onslderatioQ  of  the  more  afecisl  morbid  aonditiona 
and  their  treatMeat.  There  is  alar^  as  ia  former 
editinns,  a  sketeh  of  the  aaatomy  of  partjenhir  re- 
ginoe.  We  have  naw  pointed  out  aome  of  the  prin- 
cipal  additions  in  this  work.  Thera  waa  sonie 
ground  formerly  for  the  complaint  l>efore  alluded  to, 
that  it  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  operative  surgery  ; 
but  this  defect  is  now  removed,  and  the  book  is  more 
than  ever  adapted  for  the  parfoscs  of  the  piactitk)ner, 


whether  he  confines  himself  more  atrictly  to  tba 
operative  department,  or  follows  aurgery  on  a  more 
coroprabeaaiva  aeale.— lf<d»eal  TVaMS  mmd  OmnUt. 

No  work  was  ever  written  which  more  aearfy 
eoroprehended  the  neceatities  of  the  atodeat  aad 
practitioner,  and  waa  more  earefolly  arranged  %a 
that  tingle  pnrpoae  than  this.— i^T.  Y.  MU.  mmdSmg. 


The  addition  of  many  new  paaea  makes  this  work 
mt»re  than  ever  inditpenaable  to  tne  atudent  and  prac- 
titiQner.~£aaMag'«  Akurmu,  January,  18S3. 

For  the  general  practitioner,  who  doe*  not  make 
a  specialty  of  auniery,  ^l  «a  certainly  iavalaahla. 
The  atyle  is  concise,  pointed,  and  clear.  The  da* 
acriptluns  uf  the  various  operations  are  concentrated 
and  accurate,  so  that  in  eaaea  of  emergency,  the 
principles  of  the  roost  diffioult  operaU4^s  may  be 
obtained  by  a  reference  of  a  few  moments  to  iia 
pages.— If ««l«ni  Lament. 

Amoag  the  naaMroos  worka  npoa  sorgery  pnb* 
liohed  of  lata  yaarat  wm  kaow  of  aune  wa  vataa 
more  highly  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  we  have  for  a  text-book  and  for  ordi- 
nary reference,  being  concise  and  eminently  praati* 
Gttl.~»S0a<A«r»  |fe^-aMiS«vg.  Joumai. 


FAICK  (CHAHLeS),  M.  D. 

RENAL    AFFECTIONS;    their  Diagnosis  and  Pathology. 
One  volume,  royal  13rao.,  extra  cloth. 


With  iUustratioDf. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  URETHRA,  and  the  Treat- 

meut  of  the  Obstructiona  to  which  those  Passages  are  liable.    In  one  Tdume,  oolavoi  UO  peff*- 


ANii  aOIBNTIPie  «u:bjlioa.tionh. 
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FOWNSS-iQCOaOO.  PH.  D.^  4bo. 
SLBMJSNTART    CHEMISTRY  v   Theoretical  and  Praotical.    WUh  Dumoroqs 

illnetrelioni.    A  new  Ainericaa,  (rom  the  last  and  revised  London  edition.    Edited,  with  Addt- 

tidnf*.  by  Robkrt  Bridoes,  M.  D.    In  one  targe  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  550  pegcn,  with  181 

wood-cuts,  »heep,  or  extra  cloth.    {JuH  tUady.) 

The  lamented  death  of  the  atuho*  has  caiped  the  revision  of  this  edition  to  pass  info  the  bands  ot 
those  distinguifihed  chemi»ti,  H.  Bence  Jones  and  A.  W.  HoflTmao,  who  have  fully  sustained  its 
reputation  by  the  additions  which  they  have  made,  more  e«pecialtv  in  the  portion  devoted  to  Organic 
CAemiritrY,  eonr^iderably  increasing  the  sise  of  xhfi  volume.  Tiiia  tabor  has  been  $o  thoroifrtUy 
pertbrmed,  that  the  American  Editor  has  found  but  tittle  to  add,  his  notes  consisting  chiedy  of  fiuch 
uiatters  as  the  rapid  advance  of  the  science  has  rendered  neceswary,  or  of  invest Igations  which  had 
apparently  been  overlooked  by  the  author*^  friends. 

The  volume  is  therefore  agiain  presented  as  an  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  state  of  chemfcal 
peience,  and  as  not  unworthy  a  dontimmtioa  of  the  oiarlced  favor  which  it  has  received  as  an  vie- 
mentary  text-boolr. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  Iodjt  been  before  I  popular,  vix.:  of  omitting  details  of  Indispensabfo 
the  public,  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  appreci-  imporlJtnce,  of  avoiiUng  technical  difficulties,  in- 
ated  as   Ine  best  text-book  on  chrniiitry  now  in    stead  of  explaining  them,  and  of  trentin^  subjects 


existence.  We  do  not,  of  eourse,  place  it  in  a  rank 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Turner, 
Grcgorv,  or  Omelin,  but  we  say  that,  ns  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  aoy  of  them. — Lon- 
don Journal  nf  Mei,iciM, 

A  work  well  adnpted  to  the  wants  of  the  student. 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  ebief  doetrines 
and  fWcts  of  modem  ehemtfftry.  The  slse  of  the  work, 


of  high  scientific  interest  In  sn  unscientific  way. — 
EditMurgh  Montklf  Journal  of  Mt Heat  Science. 

The  rapid  sale  of  this  Manual  evinces  its  adapt*- 
tioa  to  the  wants  of  the  student  of  ehemiatrr,  whilst 
the  weH-known  ^nerits  of  its  lamented  author  have 
eoastitnted  a  guarantee  for  its  valae,  as  a  faitM^ol 
exposition  of  the  geaeral  principles  and  moat  iii»> 
portant  facts  of  the  seleaee  to  whieh  it  professes  to 


Rttd  stilt  more  the  enndensen  yet  perspieonits  style  ;  be  an  intmdootioa.— '£fil««4  and  Fhrtign  MtdieO' 
tn  whIeh  it  is  writicti,  absolve  it  from  the  charges    Chirurgieal  Rovhw. 
very  properly  urged  against  moat  maausls  termed  | 

QRAHAM  (THOMAS)^  F.!R.  8., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  fte. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  OHEVIISTRT.     InclttdiDg  the  application  of  the  Science 
'  lb  file  Ana.    With  nomerona  illustrations.    With  Notes  and  Additicms,  by  Robcet  Baiyc^, 

M.  D.,  Asc,  d:c.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition 
PART  I.  {Lately  Issued)  large  Svo.,  430  peges,  183  illustrations. 
PART  II.  {Preparing)  to  match. 

The  great  changes  which  the  science  of  chemistry  has  undi^rgone  within  the  last  (ew  years,  reit' 
der  ■  new  edition  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  tumost  a  new  work.  The  author  has  devoted 
several  jwars  to  the  revision  of  his  treatise,  and  has  endeavored  to.  embody  in  it  every  fact  and 
Sntervnce  of  importance  which  has  been  obi«ervcd  and  recorded  by  the  j^reat  body  ol  eheniical 
investigators  who  are  so  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  soierioe.  In  this  manner  the  work  has 
been  greatly  increa.«ed  in  ^ixe,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  doubled ;  while  the  labors  of  the  edit<ir 
have  been  directed  towards  the  introduction  o(  such  matters  as  have  escaped  the  attention  oi\h» 
author,  or  as  have  arisen  ainoe  the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  this  edition  in  London,  in  1850. 
Printed  in  handsome  atylctand  al  a  verv  low  price,  it  is  therefore  confidently  presented  to  the  prd- 
iessioo  and  the,  student  as  a  very  complete  and  thorough  text-book  of  this  important  subject. 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

Prof^sOr  of  Sorgery  In  ^e  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  fto. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF 

THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  In  one  lasfpe  and  beautifuliy  printed  octavo  volume,  of  over  seven 
r    hundred  pages.    With  numerous  iliustrationt*. 

A  volume  replete  with  troths  and  principles  of  the 
Qltnost  valae  in  the  investigation  ot  these  diseases.— 
Awuriean  Msdicat  Jbumat, 

•]>r.  0^••s  kas  brought  all  his  learaingt  exptn. 
•Qce,  taet,  and  judgment  to  the  task,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  work  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  We 
/eei  perf^rly  safe  in  recommending  it  to  our  read- 
ers as  a  monograph  anequiUled  ia  interest  aad 
•racttenl  value  by  any  other  on  the  subject  in  our 
Xanguage;  and  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  we  es- 
teem it  a  mutter  of  just  pride,  that  another  work 
so  creditable  to  our  country  has  been  contributed 
to  our  medical  literature  by  a  Western  physician. 
— TAs  Wsstem  Journal  of  MtdUisu  and  Surg»ry. 

AVe  regret  that  onr  limits  prealn^  sneh  a*9tlife 
as  this  valuable  contribution  to  our  Ainericun 
Medical  Literature  merits.  We  have  cmly  room 
•q  say  that  the  author  deaerfss  ibe  tbonks  of  the 
profession  for  this  etoborate  pToduc(ic»n;  Wliich 
cannot  fail  to  augment  tha  exalted  repntaiion  ac- 
quired by  his  former  works,  for  whieh  he  liuk  been 
nunored  at  home  aad  abroad. — AT.  Y.  Mid  Gazette. 


Whoever  will  peruse  the  vfst  anouot  of  valuable 

Eractieal  inf'trmntion  it  conlainr,  add  Whi^  we 
.  ave  been  unnble  even  to  notice,  wiU«  we  think, 
agree  with  os,  that  there  Is  vio  work  In  the  English 
langoags  vrhieh  esn  make  aay  josi  prerensinns  tt> 
be  Its  equal.  Secure  In  the  esteem  aad  emrtdenoa 
of  the  profession  in  this  country,  at  least,  its  distin- 


guished author  will  doubtless  receive  their  warmest 
enngratuUtions  that  he  has  succeeded  in  prndO(*iDg 
a  treatise  so  cre^HaMe  Co  himself,  and,  as  we  hiim- 
bly  l)elieve,  to  American  surgical  tiurature.—Pf^  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

It  has  remained  for  an  American  writer  to  wipe 
aWay  this  reproach ;  and  so  completely  has  the  task 
been  falfllled,  that  we  venture  to  predict  for  Dt. 
Gross's  treatise  a  permanent  place  in  the  iitasalure 
of  surgery,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works-^ 
tlia  pfssent  uge»  Not  menrly  ia  the  matter  go«M|, 
but  the  getting  up  of  the  volume  ia  ssost  eradltoUe 
to  trnnsatlsntic  enterprise;  the  paper  and  print 
would  do  credit  to  a  6rst-rute  London  establishment; 
nnd  the  nuaierous  w<*od-cnts  whichr  illustrate  it,  de- 
monstrate that  America  is  making  rapid  advances  in 
this  department  of  art.    We  have,  indeed,  unfeigned 

riLoasure  in  coogratuJaling  all  eoaceraed  in  thispmb- 
ieatlon,  on  the  result  of  their  laboars;  nml  exp^ 
risnoaafeeUngsonsthiaglikaWlMtaaMnatesa  Idng- 
expectant  husbandman,  who.oftea times disappfunted 
bv  the  produce  of  a  favorite  field,  Is  at  last  sgree- 
ably  surprised  by  a  stalely  crop  which  may  bear 
CMnpacison  with  any  of  its  former  rivals.  The 
mrnids  of  Mar  bigh  itppreciation  of  the  work  will 
be  obvious  as  we  proceed  i  ami  we  doubt  nor  that 
the  present  fncittties  for  obtaining  American  boors 
will  induce  many  of  our  readers  to  verify  oar  re- 
commendation by  th«|rowa  fiernssl  m{  iti—Brt^sh 
and  Foreign  MedieO'Chirurgical  Review. 


J 
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QRhPriTH  <JOHN  WILLIANI),  ^.  O.,  Ac. 
A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  Off  THE  BLOOD  AND  SECRETIONS  OF 

THE  HUMAN  BODY.    Royal  Kmo.,  wilH  plalcs.    (See  **  Maauals  on  Blood  and  Urin«.") 


QLUQE  (Q0TTLI6B),  M.  D., 

Profeflior  uf  Phyiiolc^y  aad  Pathological  Aaatoroy  ia  the  Uaiveraity  oTBrntselt,  &e. 

AN  ATLAS  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOI/KJT.    Tratifilated,  wifli  Notw 

and  Additions,  by  Jossph  Lkut,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylin^ 
nia.  In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  with,  threa  hoodred  and  twenty  figures,  plain 
and  colored,  on  twelve  copperplatea. 

Wearafrlad  to  aee  Ihia  iveclleot  work  of  Olofe 
traoiliitMl  into  Engliih  bv  §o  eompetent  a  hand,  and 
pat  within  the  reach  of  tne  profeMioo  ia  this  coun- 
try. The  hietorr  of  the  development  and  ebani^et  of 
the  alemeots  ut  pAthologieal  tiHues,  bat  become 
BOW  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  stndy  of  morbid 
uiatomy.  1 1  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  merely 
accessory.  Bearing  the  tnme  relation  to  it  as  doet 
normal  histokwy  to  normal  aantoray,  it  appean  to 
as  to  be  of  etili  higher  inportaaee,  sinoe  it  has  a 
closer  and  more  diraet  heariaa  ap<4i  practical  medi- 
ciaa.  Whatever  makes  oar  KBowledge  of  diseased 
atrnetore  clearer,  nuist  throw  light  also  npon  the 
plan  of  cure,  and  show  tts«  ton,  ia  msay  iastances, 
wharaacnre  ia  Imposaihls.  This  belaff^as  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  work  ia  which  pathological  hia> 
tology  is  lepiirately  treated  of  in  a  comprehensive 
^r,  it  will,  we  thiak,  fur  thia  reason,  be  of  infi- 


nita  aerviee  to  those  wlio  dsairs  to  inreaticats  tke 
subject  systematically,  and  who  have  fek  ua  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  in  their  mind  the  uncoiraecied 
obeervations  m  a  great  number  of  antbore.  The 
development  of  the  morbid  tissues,  nod  the  formatioa 
of  abnormal  producti,  may  now  be  followed  and 
studied  with  the  ssme  ease  and  aatiafkctiou  as  the 
beat  arranged  system  of  physiology.  —  American 
Med.  Journal. 

Professor  Gluge's  work  will  be  found  a  very  valo- 
ahla  additwia  to  tha  nierologiat'a  eollectioa.  It 
contains^  ia  the  compass  of  one  volnmej  a  coaeiaa 
deaoription  and  welUeaecated  Utuatratiuas  aC  the 
elenenU  to  be  observed  oadsr  the  microaeope  ia  the 
priaeipal  pathologiaal  lesioaa^— DaMm  Qmrnrttrip 
Journal  qf  Mtdimt  iScMess. 


GRIFFITH  (aOBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  ie^. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  cODtaining  tbe  methodB  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 

ministering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.    The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  PharmaoeH- 
tists.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  568  pagea,  doable  columBs. 

Dr.  Griffith's  Formulary  Is  worthy  of  recommen- 
dation, not  only  on  account  of  the  care  which  has 
been  beatowed  oa  it  by  its  eatimahle  aathor,  hat  for 
ka  general  nccaracy,  and  the  rtohnsnof  itadetaila. 


Jtfost  cordially  we  recommend  this  Universal 
Formulary,  not'forgetthig  its  adaptation  to  drug- 
gista  and  apotheeariea,  who  woald  find  ^erosalves 
vastly  improved  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
this  every-day  book  of  mediolne^-^TAs  B0*i0»  Mid, 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

A  very  uaeful  work,  and  a  roost  complete  eompen- 
iHum  on  the  aubject  of  materia  mediaa.  We  know 
af  no  work  in  our  language,  or  any  other,  so  com- 
prehensive  in  all  its  dttaila. — London  Lanctt. 


Pre-eminent  among  the  beat  and  roost  useful  ( 

elailons  of  the  prewnt  day  will  be  found  the  work 
fota  us,  which  ean  have  heea  produced  OMily  at  a 
vary  great  coat  of  thought  and  lahor.  Aahovi^ 
seriptloa  will  suffice  to  ahow  that  we  do  aot  pat 
too  sigh  sn  estirante  cai  thia  work.  We  are  not  cog* 
nisant  of  the  exiatence  of  a  parallel  work,  f  ta  value 
wif  I  be  apparent  to  our  rendera  fVom  the  aketch  of 
itaeontenta  above  given.  We  atrongly  lecommead 
it  to  all  who  are  enraged  either  in  practical  nwdi* 
otae,  or  mora  aaekiaividy  with  iu  literature.  Load, 
Mtd.  Goaaiia. 

A  valuable  aconisftion  to  the  medical  practitioaaT, 
aad  a  Use^  hoot  Of  reference  to  the  apothecary  on 
auaeroua  occaaitins.— Xa«r»  Journal  o/Pkarumcf. 


BT  TfiB  8Ain  Jitnrmnt. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  used 
in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properties,  U«ea,  and  Modes  of  Adnunistration.  In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  704  pages,  faaodsooiely  priot^t  with  nearly  350  illustrations  oa  wood. 


One  of  the  greatest  nrquiaitions  to  American  medi- 
aal  literature.  It  should  by  all  means  be  introduced, 
at  the  yoty  earliest  pariod.  iato  oar  nediaal  aaheola, 
and  occupy  a  place  la  the  library  of  every  physician 
ia  the  land.^— Soa<A-«s«4i«ra  Mtdual  Advocaic. 

Adroimhiy  ealaalated  for  the  physician  and  sto- 
deat'We  have  aeea  ao  work  which  promiaea 
grcftter  adrantagea  to  tlia  pro^aioa.^N.  O.  Mtd. 
mad  Surg.  Jommal, 


Oae  of  the  few  hooks  whivh  supply  a  poaitivaila- 
fteiency  in  our  medloal  literature.— 1V>si«r»  Laaeff. 

We  hope  the  day  is  nc»t  dtataat  when  this  arark 
will  not  only  be  a  text-book  in  every  medical  achool 
and  college  ia  the  Union,  hot  find  a  phice  in  the  1^ 
bmry  of  ererr  private  practitioner. — N.  Y.  Jtmmai 
o/Meditino, 


QREQORY  (WILLIAM),  F.  H.  8.  E., 

Profeaaor  of  ChemisUy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  fte. 

LETTERS    TO  A  CANDID    INQUIRE^   ON   ANIMAL   MAGNETISM. 

Deseriptioa  and  Analyaia  of  tbe  Pheaomeiui.    Details  of  Faeta  asd  Cases.    In  one  seat  voluae, 
royal  12nio.,  extra  doth. 


QARQNEA  (O.  PEiaCIAA},  M«  O. 
MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profesfflon:  being  i 

Manual  ot  the  Science,  with  its  Applications  to  Toxicology^  Physiology,  Therapeotloa,  HygieAO, 
Ito^    la  one  bandaoflie  royal  li^mo.  Toltime,  with  ilinaireliean. 


AHD  SOfBNTinO  VITBLICA'TUXRB.  tV 

AlSr  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THB  DDSEASES  OP  KBSPmA^ 

TION  AKD  CIRCULATION.    TraiMlMod  and  Edkad  hy  Swahoc.    In  one  volume,  oetttvo. 


HAKPIItON  (JOHM),  M.D. 
AN  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM*    In  one  octavo  vutume,  299  peges^ 


HUNTER  (JOHN). 
TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    With  copious  Additions,  bjr 

Da.  Ph.  RiooeDi  Sunroon  to  the  Venerea]  Hospilal  oTPaiia.  Edliedt  with  a<]ditional  Koteti  by 
F.  J.  BoMBTSAO,  M^  D.    In  one  oet«ro  voiume,  with  pUiea-    {Ntm  ii04niffJi 

FSOM  TSK  TRAfl9L4T0K'fl  PASjrAQff* 

«  The  school,  of  which  M.  Rieord  fa  the  head,  ha»,  by  if«  adhereAee  to  liome  of  the  raofit  Impeil* 
•nt  views  of  the  immortal  Hunter,  and  more  partietilarly  by  if*  adoption  of  Hunter's  dhrision  of 
constitutional  syphiiift  into  two  periods,  and  or  his  belief  in  the  non-oontagiou^^nefts  of  secondary 
aymptoras,  acquired  for  iti^lf  the  name  of  Hunterian.  It  is  not  without  rea.^n,  therefore,  that  the 
DMiee  of  thejie  two  distinguished  autbors,  though  •epamted'by  more  than  half  &  oentury,  appear 
conjointly  on  the  title-page  of  this  voloroe. 

"  M.  Kicord's  annotalions  to  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  were  first  publii^bed  St 
Paris,  in  1840,  in  connection  with  Dr.  O.  Richelot's  translation  of  the  Work,  including  the  contribu- 
tions of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Babington.  In  a  i^oond  edition,  which  has  recently  appeared, 
M.  Rieord  has  thoroughly  feviaed  hie  ^m  •(  tb*  work,  bsiqgiw  ii  tip  t«  ihe  L-nowledge  of  the 
present  day,  and  so  materially  increasing  It  that  it  now  constitutes  Ml  ooe-lUird  of  the  volume. 

"  This  publication  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  French,  both  because  it  has  placed 
within  their  reach  an  important  work  ef  Hunter,  and  MUa  betmm^  it  is  the  only  recent  practical 
work  which  M.  Hioard  baa  pHbUalMd,  no  edition  oC  faia  Tmitd^hi  Mmimk§»  VimMennes  having 
appeared  for  the  last  fiAoen  years." 

Besides  the  translation  of  M  Eioord's  Noie%  J>.  Bumstead  has  added  such  further  remarks  as 
appeared  necessary  to  rtnder  the  work  a  complete  and  systematic  exponent  of  the  most  recent  views 
oo  this  important  subject.  As  a  thorough  and  practical  work,  corobining  the  distinguished  names 
of  Rieord  and  Hunter,  it  it  tberafore  pmsented  as  poasassing  espeeial  claina  to  Che  notice  and  abn- 
fidence  of  the  proibssion. 

▲uao,  HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Mmncir,  Notes,  to.  4co.    la  lour  neat  octave 
volumes,  with  plates. 

HORNEPI  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 

Profossor  of  Anatomy  in  the  VaWeraity  of  Peaasylvania. 

SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    ExtensiTeW 

revised  and  modified.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  mora  than  oaa  thousand  pages,  faantr 
•omaly  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illostraliona. 

This  work  has  enjoyed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revistoo  on  tha  IK^rt  of  the  aothor,  with  thf 
irierw  of  briiuring  it  folly  up  to  tha  existina  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  general  and  special 
anatomy.  To  adapt  it  more  peHi^tly  to  tha  waata  of  the  student,  he  ha«  Introduced  a  large  number 
of  additional  wood*engravhigfi,  illustrative  of  the  objects  described,  while  the  publishers  have  en- 
4aavofed  to  render  the  mschanioal  aaMoutioa  oi'tbe  work  worthy  of  the  extended  reputation  which 
it  haa  aoquired.  Tha  demaitd  whieb  has  earrted  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  ia  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of  it*  adaptation  to  tha  wanla  of  tha  atadaat  aod  profaisioaal 
reader. 

HOBLVN  tRfOHAHD  t>.)|  A.  M. 
A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Revised,  with  numerona  Additions,  from  the  second  London 
edition,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  &c  In  one  largo  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  four  hundred  and  two 
pages,  double  columns. 

HOPE  (J.),  M.  D.|  r.  n.  S.,  «te. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES   OF   THE   HEART   AND  GREAT 
VESSELS.    Edited  by  PKMifadK.    fa  oaa  volume,  ooiavo,  w&b  plaies,  572  pagea. 


HERSCHEL  (SIR  dOHN   F.  W.),  F.  R.  S.,  d^e. 

OUTLINES  OP  ASmONOMT.    New  Americau,  from  the  third  London  ediUon. 
Ia  Ooe  neat  VDlume,  crown  octavo^  with  six  phrtea  and  aan^rona  wood'^ou.    {Jmt  Isettmi,) 


dOHNSTON  (ALEXANDER  ICEtTH),  F.  R.  S.,  die. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OP  NATURAL  PHENOMENA.    For  the  nse  of 

Collages  Academies,  and  FamiKes.  In  one  large  volume,  imperial  quarto,  handsomely  and 
strongly  bound,  with  twenty-six  Plates,  engraved  aad  colored  (a  the  bast  atyle.  Together  with 
113  pages  of  descriptive  lettai^fftas,  and  a  vary  aopioaa  lodn. 
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JONES  CT«  WHAHTQW^  F.A.  S.,  iic. 
THE  PRINCIPLB8  AND  PBAtmCB  OP  OPHTHALMIO   MKDICINB 

AND  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Isaac  Ha3U,  M.  D.,  dee.    In  one  verr  tteat  Tolume,  large  rayai 
12nio.,  of  509  pages,  with  four  plates,  plain  or  colored,  and  ninety-eight  wood*cuts. 


We  are  confident  that  the  r^pgler  *Will  ftuli  m. 
jwroeal,  that  the  execution  of  the  work  amply  foIfiU 
tiie  prontise  of  tba  preface,  and  suiieUia,  la  every 
point  the  iilreadf  high  repatation  of  the  euthor  at 
an  ophthalmic  targeon  as  well  aa  a  phytinlogist 
and  pathologist.  The  book  is  evidently  the  result 
of  much  labor  and  research,  and  has  baan  written 
with  the  greatest  cnre  and  attention ;  It  nossesses 
4Wit  best  quality  which  a  geaeral  work,  like  a  srs- 
tern  or  manual  can  show,  viz. :  the  quality  of  having 
all  Che  materials  whencesoever  derived,  so  thomugh- 
ly  wrought  up.  and  digested  la  the  author's  ralad, 
as  to  come  forth  with  the  freshness  and  impressive- 
aess  of  an  orialnal  production.  We  regret  that  we 
iiave  received  tke  book  at  so  lata  a  period  as  pre- 
•ludes  oar  giving  more  than  a  mere  notioa  of  it,  aa, 


allbOagllfMmiially  and  aecessarilr  a  eomptlatiaa,  it 
contains  many  things  which  we  ahonld  be  glad  le 
reprodlioe  in  onr  pag#a  wbetber  in  tiia  sliapa  of  a«^ 
pathological  views,  of  old  errors  corrected,  or  nf 
sound  principles  of  practice  ia doubtful  cases  clearly 
laid  down.  But  we  dare  say  most  of  our  readcra 
will  shortly  have  an  c^portnnity  of  seeinf  these  ia 
their  original  locality,  as  we  entertain  little  doabt 
that  this  book  will  becotaa  what  its  aothtyr  hoperf  H 
might  become,  a  manual  for  daily  reference  aisd 
coAstfliation  by  the  studeat  and  t\t^  general  pmeti- 
tfoner.  The  work  is  marked  by  that  cmrectaau, 
clearness,  and  precision  of  style  which  distingpisli 
all  th^  prodaetfom  of  the  learned  antbor.— Sr»<««A 
umd  Ferttgs  Medicml  BewUw, 


JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  A.  S.,  Sl   EDWARD   H.  SIEVEKINQ,  M.  O, 
A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    With  numerous  eDgravingi 

on  wood.    In  one  handsome  volume.    {Preparing.) 


KIRKES  (WILLfAM  SCNHOUSE),  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ac;  and 

JAMES  PAGET,  F.  R.  S., 

Leetitfer  oa  Oaaasal  Anatoany  aad  Physiology  in  8t.  Bartlioloiiiaw*a  Hospital. 

A  MANUAL  OP  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and 
improved  London  edition.  With  one  hnadred  and  sixty-five  illustrations.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,    pp.  550.    {Ju*i  Issued.) 


Ia  the  praaent  adJtk>a,  Iha  Maaaal  of  Pbyak>logy 
has  been  Drought  up  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
science,  and  rully  sustains  the  reputation  which  it 
Iota  alraadf  ao  deasrvedly  attaioad.  Wa  anDslder 
the  work  of  MM.  Kirkes  and  Paget  to  constitute  one 
of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Phyaiology  we  pcwaeas 
— presenting  just  such  an  oatlina4>f  ths  science,  com- 
prising an  account  of  its  leading  facts  and  grnernlly 
admitted  principlea,  as  the  student  requires  during 
his  attenaancs  upon  a  coarse  of  lectires,  or  for  re- 
ference whilst  preparing  for  examination.  The  text 
Is  fatly  and  ably  illastrnttd  by  aseries  of  v«rysape> 
rior  wood-engravings,  by  which  a  comprehensioB  of 
some  of  the  ra^re  intricate  of  the  subjects  treated  of 
Is  greatly  facilitated.-.lOT.  MUitatJoumsa . 

We  need  only  any,  that,  without  entering  into  dis- 
cussions of  unsettlfd  (juestions,  it  contains  all  the 
recent  iroprovements  in  this  department  of  medical 
science.  For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 
the  practitioner  who  has  bnt  lelaurs  to  ref^aah  his 
JMMBory,  this  book  is  in««laabla,  as  it  coalaiaa  aU 


thai  it  ia  important  to  kaow,  withotit  apecial  detsila, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  arba 
would  make  a  specinlty,  or  desire  to  pomwssa  critl- 
eal  knowledge  of  the  Mih)rct,--CAar<«sfe»  UedkU 
Journal. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  that  eaal»e  pot  iato  tba 
haads  of  die  eMd«e.«^MUo»  Mtdieml  Gmxetu, 

The  general  favor  with  which  the  firat  editioa  of 
this  work  was  receivsd,aiMl  iu  adoption  as  a  fkrt^ 
ite  text-book  by  many  of  our  cull^es^  will  io*ure  a 
Inrge  circulation  to  this  improved  edition.  It  will 
rully  meet  the  wants  of  tba  student.  —  8s«»iAam 
Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Partinalarly  adapted  tn  those  who  dcatra  t(v  pQ»> 
ssaa  a  eoacise  digSHSt  of  the  facu  of  Hnmaa  Phvsi- 
fAc^f^SriUsk  and  Fortigm Med.-Ckirurg.  Rttttm- 

We  eoaaaientfeasly  reeomroend  it  aa  aa  adisiK^ 
ble  *«  Uaadbook  of  niyaitilagy.'*-I.eii4aa  Jvmsmi 
^MsdUime. 


ItNAPP  iF*)r  PH.  Di,,  Slo. 
TBCHNOLOQY ;  or,  CKenoetrj  applied  to  the  Arts  aod  to  Natnifacfcom.    BdHed^ 

with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Konat.ds  and  Dr.  Tholmas  HiCHAKneos. 
jPirst  American  editioa,  with  Notes  and  Addition*,  by  Prof.  Waltbb  K.  JoiiNfloN.  Ia  two  band- 
aome  octavo  volumes,  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  about  five  Ixundxed 
wood-engravings. 


LEHMANN. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.     Tranlaled  by  GiOBOi  R  Pat,  M.  D. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume.    {FrspariMg.) 


LEE  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8*»  fto. 
CLINICAL   MIDWIFERY;   comprwiiig  the   Hietones  of  Five  Htradred  and 

Forty-five  Cape*  of  Difficult,  Preternatural,  and  Complicated  Labor,  with  CommenUriea.    From 
the  Moond  London  epMtif«.   ia  am  f«y»i  i2»Q.  ▼•kwi*,  «xt»  doU^  #f 638  pa^aa. 

LA  ROCHE  (R.\   M.  D.,  «tc. 
PNEUMONIA  AND  AUTUMNAL  FEVERS  IN  THEIR  RELATTQN  TO 

MALARIA.    In  one  handsome .oeCavo  volume*  of  aboitt  4130  pafaa.    (iVair  Bead^.f^^  I^ 


AND  BOIBKTIFIC  PWL1C14TZOII&  It 

LAWRCNOE  <W«),  T;  a*  8.«  «M 

4.  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Third  AmeHcan  editioii, 
ntieb  iropr6v«d  tod  tfotertted.  With  over  Iwo  kuoclre^  flhittimtiobs.  Br  Isaao  Hats,  M.  Dj/ 
Qmmoa  to  Wilb  Uo^pitat,  PhilackJphia,  dec.  In  ooe  rery  largv  aod  hanwooie  octnTo  voluiue, 
of  aBout  nine  hundred  ptfM.    (/K#t  B^ady-) 

This  work,  by  far  the  Urgost  and  mott  comprebesfiva  on  the  sokgeot  within  reach  of  the  pro^- 
•loa  ni  thi«  <«initry,  baa  received  an  entire  revision  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Brought  up  in  thia 
i^^mm^m  |0 1^  wkoti  adiTanoed  stale  of  ■cience,  and  prefenting  an  eoual  improvement  over  it»  prede- 
aeteori  am  regards  meehaoieal  «DUioetioe,  it  ia  confideaUy  preaenled  aa  worthy  of  the  extended  repu* 
taUott  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

BT  TBK  SAKS  AUTBOS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  RUPTURES;  from  the  fifth  London  •edition.    In  one  oclaYO 

voioBie,  sheep,  4S0  pngss.  \ 


LCIDY    U08EPH)»  M.  O. 
Profestor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  PtnnaylviiBis,  kc. 

ATLAS  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    B7  Gottlieb  Gldoe,  M.  D. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Additions,  br  JoeiPU  Liidy,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
m  tbe  tTnivernfty  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  vol.,  large  imperial  quarto,  with  320  figures,  plait 
and  colored,  on  twelve  plates. 

BT  TMM  AAiaC  AOTBOft. 

HUMAN  ANATOMT.    By  Jones  Quain,  M  D.    From  the  Ifth  London  editioo; 

Edaled  by  Ricbabo  QriAtN,  F.R.&t  nod  WitUAJi  SnABrcT,  M.D.,  F.  R.S.,  Proiessora  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  University  College,  London.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additkns, 
by  Joseph  Lbidy,  M.  U.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Penni^vlvania.  Complete  in 
two  large  8vo.  vols,  of  about  1300  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  with  over  900  engravings  on  wood. 


LISTON  (ROBERT),  F.  R.  8.,  ftc. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OP  SURGERY,  and  on  Diseases  and 

Accidents  reniiirinff  Operations.    Edited,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Alterations,  by  T.  D. 
MdTTKK,  M.  D.    Uk  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  5()6  pages,  with  216  wood-cota. 


Wo  ean  only  ssy,  in  eoaclasion,  that  Liston's 
tieetares,  with  Matter's  additinas,  sb<»nld  be  in 
evsry  sergetto^s  library,  sad  in  every  stadent*s 
hnad,  wbo  wishes  In  post  up  bis  suigieHi  bnowlsdfrs 
m  ths  preseat  moment^^JV.  Y.  Jowm,  ^  M§di9im$. 


It  is  a  compendium  of  the  modem  proctice  of  Sar- 
gery  ui  coroplete  ind  accurate  as  any  treatise  ot 
similar  dimensions  in  the  English  language.— ITsfl* 
tm  Lancet, 


LALLrMANO  (M.). 


THE  CAUSES,   SniPTOMS.   AND   TREATMENT   OF   SPER3IAT0R.' 

RHCEA.    Translated  and  edited  by  IIknrt  J.  McDouoal.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  320  pages. 
Second  American  edition.    {Now  Ready.) 


l.ARDNER(DIONYSIU8),  D.  C.  L.,  &c. 
HANDBOOKS    OP    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    AND    ASTRONOMY. 

FiBST  Course,  containing  Mecbanicr,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Souod  and  Optics. 
In  one  large  royal  12mo  volume,  of  750  pages,  with  424  wood-cuts.  Second  Cocaas,  containing 
Heal,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Galvanism*  one  volume,  laree  royal  12mo.,  of  450  pages,  wil£ 
250  illustrations.  Tuikd  CottssB  {just  readv),  wM  oontam  iffeieorolu|ry  and  Astrunonoy,  witJi 
numerous  steel-plates  and  wood-cuts.  Kevibed,  with  numerous  Additions,  by  the  American  editor. 

Thf  work  furnishes  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  .  factory  manner  tbe  inCnrrostion  they  desire.— ^iM 
aeonoai  of  oar  knowledge  in  the  important  depnrt-  I  Virginia  Hed,  and  5erg.  Jaumai, 
mcnt  of  sciencs  of  wbieb  it  treats.    Altboogh  tbe  | 

medical  scboitls  of  this  eoantry  dn  not  Inclods  the  i  The  present  trsstise  is  a  most  complete  direst  of 
stodjr  of  physics  in  their  course  of  instmcti/tn,  yet  '  all  that  hss  been  developed  in  relation  to  the  great 
no  stodeat  or  praetitinnsr  should  be  tgaorant  of  its  I  forees  of  oalere.  Heat,  Mugaetisro,  and  Kieetrrcity. 
laws.  Besides  betnir  of  eoestant  application  in  prae-  j  Tbeir  laws  are  elnoidsied  &  a  manner  both  pleasiiw 
tfce,  such  knnwlefifc  Is  of  Inestimable  ntilfty  hi  fa-  *  nnd  famttfar,  and  at  the  ssme  time  perfectly  inteiri* 
eHitating  tbe  study  ofetber  brsaebeeef  selenee,  Ttt  [  gibis  to  the  stedeni.  Tbe  Mtastrations  are  safi. 
stodenU,  tben,  sad  to  those  wbtK  having  already  en- 1  eisatly  aaaMnMS  aad  apftepiisia,  sad  altogether 
tcrad  npoa  tbe  active  pursuits  of  business,  aredesir-  >  we  can  oordiaUy  reeororoend  the  work  aa  well-de- 
eas  to  nstain  and  Improve  iheir  knowledge  of  tbe  I  serving  the  notice  both  of  tbe  practising  physician 
general  traths  of  natural  philosophy ,  wa  eau  reeom«  i  aad  the  atadeat  of  awdteina^rAs  tUd^aamiM^ 
BMBd  this  work  as  sapplyiag  ia  aelsac  and  aatis  j  Digitized  by  V^OiJv  LV^ 


muAijnuxsm  *?'LfiAfe  icim«Ai* 


ProfetMr  of  Ob#etrio%  *«.,  io  t)i0  JeffafMi  BIWImI  (Ml^  PklMelpU*. 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  BOIEKCE  AND  THE  AUT.  Smod  edUion,  reroed 
•nd  improTMi.  With  one  trandied  and  tliiHy*fliiie  itIii»tTvtiom.  la  one  keMHifally  priotad  octsvo 
volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fiAy-two  large  pages^    (LaCif^  Publisk^d,) 

The  rapid  dematid  for  a  Moood  tUtUm  oftlria  work  ia  a  raflloieiic  evldeaoe  that  it  bas  aupplied 
m  desideratnin  of  the  profeMioii,  Dotwithtiwidiiig-  the  oomerow  lueatiaaa  oa  fte  8 


have  appeared  within  the  last  few  <y«aM.    Adopt ing^a  *y9%em  of  his  owa,  the  author  J 

the  leading  principles  of  his  luteieHing  and  diilaBil  vabjeac,  with  a  ibovovgh  axpositioo  of  its  i 


of  practice,  preMntingtbe  results  of  long  and  extensive  experienoe  and  of  (aailiar  aoquan 
with  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  department  of  medicine.  As  an  American  Treat ii^e  on  Bfid- 
wifery,  which  has  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  a  classic,  it  possesses  peculiar  claiois  to  the  at- 
tention and  study  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  mianeroas  akeratioaa  aad  levisiona 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  present  edition  are  shown  br  the  gi^eai  enlaigemeot  of  the  wfirk, 
which  is  not  only  increased  as  to  the  siae  of  the  page,  bat  also  in  the  nnflkhef*  Among'  olhar  adli- 
tioQs  may  be  mentioned 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  CHAPTER  ON  "CHILD-BED  FEVER." 


Ai  an  elementary  treatise— coocite,  bat,  withal, 
elenr  and  onropreheniitre— we  taiow  of  ao  aae  belter 
adaptad  for  the  use  of  the  studeat;  while  the  vanag 
ptacatiimer  will  find  in  it  a  bodt  of  soaad  daitrtoe, 
aad  a  series  of  exoelleot  praeticai  direel&caiSt  tdaplcd 
t«  all  the  conditions  of  the  varions  forms  of  labor 
and  their  resnlts,  which  he  will  be  indnced,  we  are 
persuaded,  again  aad  again  to  oonsalt,  and  always 


with  profit.  It  has  seldom  been  on r  lot  to  peruse  a 
work  apea  Mm  sobjeek,  from  which  we  hare  re- 
ceived greater  tttisiaction,  aad  which  we  believe  to 
be  better  calealofted  to  eoaimanlcate  to  the  amdcal 
correct  aod  deftaita  views  upon  ibe  several  topics 
embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  teach iagB.-*.lfli. 
Journal  q/iAtf  Mtdital  ScUtutt. 


vT  TMv  %Mmt  Axmiot. 

WOMAN:  HER  DI8BA8BS  AND  THEIR  RSMIDIEa.    A  Serieg  of  Lm* 
(UTOs  to  his  Class.    Second  adiifmi,  Mvisad.    la  one  Uafeaad  baaotlliUy  printad  oetaro  ^ 
«f  neariy  aeivea  handred  largv  pagea. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  prnetleal  knowledge, 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  snd  retainea 
the  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  re- 
sult In  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner^— l>ii^ 
lin  QnarUrlf  Journal. 

There  is  an  oiThand  fervor^aflow^  anda  warss- 


riiere  is  an  oir.hand  rervor^aglowy  anda  warss- 
hsartedness  infeciing  the  eflbrt  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
ia  «atir«iy  eaptivausf ,  and  which  abanltttely  has- 
rles  the  reader  through  from  bMianlng  to  end.  Be- 
sides, the  book  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 
if  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  via., 
the  fleameH  with  which  the  infonnation  is  pss- 
srated.  We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  under- 
standing  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  roost  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obecurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Mfeigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  sUnd  out  in 
such  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  impressions 
nmm  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.— TAs 
CharUttom  Mtd.  Journal, 


Professor  Meige  hss  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  A>r  such  it  unqdestionably  ia,  haviM 
passed  the  ordeal  of  eriticism  at  home  and  abroad, 
bat  been  improved  therebv  ;  for  in  this  new  edition 
the  author  has  introduced  real  iroprnveroents,  aad 
incrcHsed  the  value  and  utility  of  the  book  im' 
measnmbly.  It  prtsbdts  so  many  novel,  bright, 
and  sparkling  thooghu;  suah  sa  exuberance  of  new 
ideas  on  almost  every  page,  that  we  otmfesa  oar- 
selves  to  have  haecasa  eonsinred  with  tha  hook 
aad  itoaathor;  and  cannot  withhold  our  eongcaia- 
latioas  from  oar  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  each  a 
teacher  is  ia  their  aemee.  Wa  regret  that  ear 
limiia  will  aet  allow  of  a  mors  eitendad  notieaaf 
thia  work,  tmt  meat  ooatent  onraolvea  with  thoa 
oommeodiag  it  aa  worthy  <if  dilig«at  peroaal  hf 
nbyaioiaas  aa  well  as  studeoU,  who  are  aeckiag  to 
be  thoroughly  instmcted  In  the  importaat  practical 
sobjeets  of  which  it  trcau^JV.  Y,  M*d,  GassUs. 


BT  CBS  taiCB  A*TBO«. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   CSBRTAIN    OF   THE    DISBASBS    OP   YOUNG 

CHILDREN.    In  one  handsome  octavo  voluiBa,  af  214  pages. 


It  puts  forth  no  claims  as  a  systematic  work,  I 
bat  contains  an  amount  of  valuable  and  nseful  mat-  { 
ter,  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  same  space  in  our  i 
home  literature.  It  cannot  but  prove  an  acceptable  | 
oflhrin^r  to  the  profession  atlargc^M  Y.  Journal  ^f 
Mtdictn*.  ] 


carbanda,  and  Its  fascfaiataBg  p^res  oftan  buKailed 
OS  into  forgetfulnese  of  aff«mizing  pain.  May  it 
teach  others  to  relieve  the  afflictions  of  the  young.— 
W*$t«m  Journal  of  Mtdicin*  and  Surgtrf, 

The  work  bef>re  aa  Is  andonbtedly  a  valuabta 
addition  to  the  fund  of  Infhrmatioo  which  has  al- 
ready been  treasured  np  on  the  aubjccts  in  qoeaiioa. 
It  is  practical,  and  therefore  eminently  odnpted  to 
the  grnerai  pmclitlimer.  Dr.  Meigs's  works  have 
the  same  fascination  which  belongs  Io  himself^— 
"*"'*■        *    r. 


Vft  take  mnch  pleasare  ia  reemanieiHliag  this ' 
excellent  little  work  to  the  attention  of  medical 
practitioners  It  deserves  their  attention,  and  nf-  I 
•sr  they  commence  Its  pernsnl,  they  will  not  wil-  I 
liagly  abandon  it,  natil  they  have  nwstered  its  i 
aoalenta.    Wa  read  the  work  while  soflering  froai  a  1 

BT  THB  SAMS  AiTrHOK.    {Prtporimg,) 

ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PUERPERAL 

FEVER.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 


BT  THB  BAXB  AtrTHOB.     {JlUt  lUoify,) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.    With  auoianaiia  plaiaa,  draws  aad  aoiored  from  aalum  in  the  hicbcai 
style  of  art.    In  one  h— dsoma  ooiavo  wokMne^ 

This  important  monograph  will  be  thoroughly  illaslraled  witit  eolored  plates  of  the  patliolagical 
conditions  oi  iho  uterus,  careAill|r  and  aecurataly  eiecuted,  from  drawings  by  the  author,  after  aa* 
ture.    As  a  work  of  art,  nothing  handsomer  has  as  yet  heeo  prodBeed  ia  this  covntry . 


AVA  aQX0«Tijria*B(JS£iaAma]C8. 


an 


M1ILLSA4JAMVBI,  F.  R.0.&, 

f  cofesaor  of  Biir|ery  yi  the  Univord^  of  Edinbnrgh,  ^e. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  SXJRGKRY.  Third  Ateerkswi,  tr<m  tbe  flfecond  and  revised 
Edinbaivh  edition.  EeviiecL  wiih  AddUiaiiis  Imt  F.  W.  Sabgxiit^  M.  D^  aothor  of  "  Minor  Sur- 
gery," &C.  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages,  with 
two  buodr^d  tnd  forty  exquisite  illustratldQt  on  wood.    (Extenaively  used  at  a  text-boi^c) 

Tbe  poblithers  hmve  Andeavorod  to  reader  the  preaeot  edidoQ  of  this  work,  in  every  pomt  of  me- 
ohaoioal  execution,  worthy  of  its  very  high  reputation,  and  they  confidently  present  it  to  the  pro- 
fessioQ  as  one  of  the  JwMboaeBt  volooits  m  yot  issved  in  th»  ooonlry. 

9hta  edithili  is  fn  t«p»*<tor,  bofh  ta  Ihs  abtniclaaee 
and  quality  of  iu  material,  to  any  of  the  preceding. 
We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  read,  and  the  aound 


priaeiples  which  am  faereiii  uwght  Cfenored  op  for 
mtare  applicntion.  The  work  takea  rank  with 
WafiKm's  Praotio^nf  Pbyski  it  cerlaMrty  doea  not 
fall  behind  that  great  work  in  soondncffi  of  princi- 
ple or  depth  of  reasoninf  and  research.  No  phyti- 
eiun  who  values  hi«  reputation,  nr  saeks  the  iateretti 
of  his  cli<mt8,  cnn  ae<|ait  himself  before  his  Otid  and 
Hm  world  withont  maklag  himself  farri lliar  With  the 
•mtnd  aad  pbiloaaphioal  Views  developad  in  tbo  fore- 
gpiag  bookv-*iVeie  Ortumt  MnfMoJ  mnd  SmufUmi 

Withont  doobt  the  aMest  eXporitbm  of  the  prin- 
Otp^  o(  that  branob  bf  Hbt  hsalbig  art  in  any  lan- 


gnoga.  Tbto  raintaa,  delibasaltiy  fohnad  after  * 
oarefttl  atody  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
cause  to  change  on  examining  the  lecond.  This 
edition  has  nadetgoaa  thorough  revision  63^  the  au- 
thor; many  expressions  have  been  modified,  and  a 
maaa  of  new  mailer  islroduced.  The  book  is  gotap 
iu  the  finest  at^le,and  is  an  evidence  of  the  progreaa 
of  typ^^raphy  in  our  country.— CAar/eJto»  Medical 
Journal  and  Jtetneuf. 

We  veeomnead  it  to  both  stedent  and  practitioaeft 
feeling  aasured  that  as  it  now  comet  to  us,  it  pre- 
aeats  the  moat  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  modern 
doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be  found  in 
any  Volume  in  any  language. — N.  Y.  Jotnmai  of 
Mediein*. 


THE  PEACTIOE  OF  8UE0ERY,  Third  Atnerican  from  the  second  Edin. 
burgh  edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  P.  W.  Saroemt,  M.  D  ,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  Will's 
Hospital,  drc  Illasimied  by  three  hundred  and  oineteen  engravings  on  wooo^  Inonelarg^ 
octavo  voluroe,  of  over  6even  hundred  pages. 

This  new  edition  -will  be  found  greatly  improved  and>«iitafged,  ••  wbU  by  the  addition  of  BitKh 
new  matter  as  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  and  complete  aeries  of  handsons*  ilhistraiioBs.  All' 
equal  improvement  exists  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  Work,  rendering  it  in  every  respect 
a  oompaiiioQ  volume  to  tiie  "  Prinuiple«." 


We  had  occasion  in  a  former  number  of  this  Jour- 
aal,  to  speak  in  deservedljr  high  terms  of  Professor 
Miller's  work  on  tbe  "Prmciples  of  Surgery,"  and 
lire  are  happy  to  be  able  to  pronounce  an  equally 
(hvorable  judgment  on  tbe  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
aent  volume  is  executed.  #  #  •  We  feel  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  Professor  Miller's  two 
volumes  as  affording  to  the  student  what  tbe  author 


intended,  namely,  a  complete  text-book  of  Surgery. 
ItUkaudFbniinMtdudilUtiotB. 


-^HtU 


Although,  as  we  are  modestly  bD^ormad  in  the 
preface,  it  is  not  put  forth  ia  rivalry  of  the  excel- 


lent works  on  Practical  Surgery  which  already 
exist,  we  think  we  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  say 
that  ft  Will  form  a  veiV  successful  and  formidable 
rival  to  most  otttitm.—Northefn  Joum.f^  Medicim, 

Taken  together  they  form  a  very  condensed  and 
complete  system  of  Snraery,  not  surpassed,  as  a 
text-l>ook,  by  any  worx  with  which  we  are  ao- 
qQainted.-*'/ii.  a»4  btd,  M*d.  mmd  S«fg.  Journal, 

Mr.  Miller  has  said  more  in  a  few  words  than  any. 
writer  «ince  the  days  of  Celsus.— iV.  O.  Med.  and 
Bmrf.  Journals 


MALQAIQME  <i.  WX 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  band  on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  French,  by  pREbEaiCK  Beittan,  A.  B.,  M.  1).  'W'ith  nuoierous  illustrations  oa 
wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages. 


We  have  long  been  accaitomed  to  refer  to  it  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  text-books  in  our  library .^ 
Buffalo  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Certainly  one  of  the  beat  books  published  oa  ope- 
raUva  war^txy .^Ed4nbuf£k  Medical  Journal, 


T&axpsess  in  a  liew  Words  onr  opinion  of  BfM- 
gaiirne's  work,  we  unhesitatingly  prononnee  it  the 
very  beat  guide  ia  aaii^ioal  operations  that  hasootna 
before  the  profession  in  any  languaga.~-CAarlssMM| 
Med,  and  JSurg.  Jourmal. 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (TKE0PHIUU8). 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.  Comprising  tbe  Anrangements,  Appuratas,  aad 
Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additiens. 
by  Prof.  William  P&octer,  ot  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  volume,  of  570  pages,  with  over  dOO  eograviogs  on  wood. 


It  is  a  book,  however,  which  wiU  be  tai  the  hands 
•f  almost  every  one  who  is  nuieh  iateraated  in  phar- 
maoeatieal  operations,  as  wa  know  of  ao  other  pub- 
lisation  ao  well  eaJcuuUed  to  fill  a  vuM  loag  felt.-* 
iUdital  Examitupt 

The  book  is  strictly  praetieal,  aad  deaerjbea  only 
manipulations  or  metnods  of  performing  the  nume- 
rous processes  the  pharmaeeutiat  has  to  go  through, 
ih  the  preparation  and  iiianufscture  ormedicines, 
together  with  all  the  apparatus  and  ixtnres  neces- 


sary thereto.  On  these  matters,  this  work  is  very 
Ml  tad  eo«nplete,  and  details,  in  a  style  oneoin- 
moniy  clear  and  Ineid,  not  only  tbe  more  compll* 
caked  aad  dii&ciilt  prooetsea,  but  those  not  less  im- 
portaat  oaaa,  the  meal  almple  and  e«BinMNi.^At(^W# 


Tbe  country  practitioner  who  is  obliged  to  dis- 
pense his  own  naedtoiaes,  will  find  it  a  moat  valnabla 


SI^ANUHARD  ^ft'LEAIS  MBDlCAh 


MAQLiSB  (JCiCFMH^iailQEOM. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

FORlCnfO  OlfC  VOLtTMK,  VKRT  LAftOB  ncrEEIAZ.  ((tTASTO. 

With  Sixty-eight  laigt  uod  H^»ndid  Flattt*.  drawn  ia  the  bMt  ttjlo.  and  beautiAilly  coload. 
Containing  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figure$,  many  tffGum  the  nze  of  life. 

TOOITIBB  WnX  OOriOVt  ASD  XXFLAMAVCOT  tdBTVSm^fftS^ 

atrongly  tnd  haodsomely  boiud  ia  extra  clotli,  being  oae  of  tJia  <9heapest  and  best  esBouted  SorgioBl 
works  af  yet  issiied  in  this  oooatry. 

Copies  can  be  tent  by  mail,  in  five  parts,  done  op  in  atont  eovera. 

This  grreat  work  being  now  condoded,  the  pobli^hers  eonfldently  present  it  to  the  attention  oftbe 
profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete  work  of 
the  kind  has  yet  been  published  in  the  English  language,  and  it  therefore  will  supply  a  want  long 
(eit  in  this  country  or  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy  to  which  the 
student  and  nractitioner  can  at  all  times  ivfer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  position  <A  tlie  variom 
portions  of  the  human  Oarae  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  aboomial  d^ 
viations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  abaeaoe  of  anatomical  materia],  and 
to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident,  while  the  price  of  the  book,  not* 
withstanding  the  large  siie,  beauty,  and  finish  of  the  very  nuraeroos  illustrations,  is  so  low  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  proAsssion,  The  publishara  tharalore  oonfidaalty 
anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent  work. 

V^IMv  %Mb  Ibr  ac^raey  of  drawing,  beaatr  of 
colotiogf.and  all  the  xeqaisits  ezplanaticnu  of  tks 
■ubjeet  ia  hand.    T(»  tht  poMiahers,  Um  proftasioa 


One  of  the  greatest  artislie  tfhiwplis  ef  the  age 
inSorfical  Anatomy.— frtluA  Anuricam  Jlitdtcoi 

^SMVIMN. 

Too  monh  cannot  be  said  in  its  pniae;  Indeed, 
we  have  not  lanruafre  to  do  it  Justioe.— ^Ma  JfMI- 
coi  amd  Surgiceu  Jommal, 


The  moat  admirable  snrgieal  attas  We 

To  the  praetitioner  deprived  of  demoastrativa  dis- 
aaotkma  npon  the  haman  subject,  it  is  aa  iavaluable 
oompuiiion.— i\r.  /.  Midieni  ReporUr, 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beantifQlly 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book— one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published.— Sa^o/o  Mtdieal  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  thnt  so  elegantly  printed,  ao  well 
lllastmted,  and  so  osefal  a  work,  Is  (Hfered  at  so 
moderate  a  price.— CAaf/««toii  Medical  Jouruat. 

Us  plates  ean  boast  a  aopariority  which  plaees 
them  almoBt  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.— Jf«d«- 
eel  Examiner. 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  reach.— SonUsm  Mtdieal  and 
SurgietU  Journal. 

No  such  lithographic  illostratioos  €*{  sargieal  re- 
rioos  have  hitherto,  we  think,  beea  givaSr— JBs«f»a 
Uedieal  and  Surgieai  Jonmal, 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maclise  has  proba- 
Wf  no  sn^rlor.— Srtf««A  and  Foreign  Medieo-Ohi* 
rurgical  Review. 

or  great  valoa  to  tbeatodeatangafed  indfaaeSt. 
tag.  and  to  the  sargeon  at  a  distance  from  the  meaaa 
or  keephig  up  his  anatomical  knowledge.— JUMtfeai 
Tkneo. 

The  mechanical  execution  cannot  be  exeelled.— 
Transylvania  Medical  Journal. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  fn  point  of  aeen* 
racy  and  ebeapnssa  in  tba  English  Un^nm^Nm  Y, 
Journal 'O^Mewi  tine. 

'  T#  all  engaged  (n  the  study  or  praetieS  of  tktir 
Rsoieasion.  such  a  work  ia  almost  indispeasabla.—  1 
9fMin  Qi^rUrlp  Mtdieal  Jommal, 

No  practitioner  whose  meaas  wilt  admit  ahoaM 
ftiil  to  possess  it.— BaiUptNg's  Abstract. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  thaas  plates  of  ka» 
meaaa  value.— iyr.  Y.  MedieeU  Gaaetfo, 

We  are  extrrawly  grattiad  to  anaoaaaa  to  the 
pvofssaioB  the  aomplaaoa  of  this  trafy  aiiuMoaat 
work,  which,  aa  a  whole,  eertaialy  etude  nafi* 


in  Aasartca  is  deeply  indebted  fur  placing  aoch  a 

valuable,  such  a  naefol  work,  at  its  diH>oaa],  aad 

*         ■  ■      ■  "    '  if  the  I      - 


at  such  a  moderate  price.    It  is  one  of  

finished  and  complete  pietnrea  of  Snmcal  Aaato- 
my  ever  oflered  to  tiie  nrofeasion  or  AmerioL^- 
With  these  plates  before  tnem,  the  student  aad  prae- 
titioner can  never  be  at  a  loss,  under  the  moit  despe* 
rate  eircnmstances.  We  do  not  intend  these  fer 
eomroonplaee  compliments.  W«  are  aineere;  be- 
cause we  know  the  work  will  be  found  invalaabla 
to  the  young,  no  less  than  the  old,  surgeon.  Wa 
have  not  space  to  point  oat  its  beautiea,  aad  tts 
merits;  but  we  speak  of  it  en  masse,  as  a  whole, 
and  strongly  urge— especially  those  who,  from  their 
position,  may  be  debarred  the  privil^eand  opporta- 
nity  of  inspecting  the  fresh  subject,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  the  entire  work.— TAs  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  is  by  fisr  the  ablest  work  on  Sargieal  Ann- 
tomy  that  has  come  under  our  observation.  Wa 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  jastify  a  stu- 
dent, in  any  dtvree,  fbr  neglect  of  actnal  d!s8<^-' 
tion.  A  earefol  study  of  these  plates,  and  of  the 
eommeotaries  oa  them,  would  almost  make  aa  ana- 
tomist of  a  diligent  student.  And  to  one  who  haa 
staclied  anatewy  by  dissection,  this  work  is  invala- 
uble  as  a  perpetual  remembrancer,  in  matters  of 
knowledge  that  may  slip  from  the  ro^nory.  l%e 
practitioner  can  scarcely  consider  himself  equipped 
for  the  duties  of  his  proiession  without  such  a  work 
as  this,  and  this  has  no  rival,  ia  his  library,  la 
those  sudden  emergencies  that  ao  often  arise,  aad 
which  require  the  instantaneous  conmiand  of  raiaala 
anatomical  knowledge,  a  work  of  this  kind  keeps  the 
detn  ils  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetually  fresh  m  the 
memoty.  We  appeal  to  our  readers,  whether  any 
one  can  juatifiaUy  undertake  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine who  is  not  prepared  to  frire  all  needfol  assist- 
ance, in  all  matters  demanding  iromedi:ite  relief. 
We  repeat  that  no  medical  library,  however  laige, 
eaa^  be  enrnpl^^  wtthom  Vatitee's  danieal  Ana- 
tomy. The  American  edition  i»  well  eotiUed  to  the 
emiidaitce  or  the  pro(^8i<at.  and  should  eommasd^ 
among  then,  an  extensive  salOt  The  iavestmeat  of 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  this  work  will  prove  to 
l>e  a  very  pro6 table  one,  and  it  practitioners  wmild 
qoalify  Cheroaelvea  thoroughly  with  such  importimt 
knowledge  as  is  contained  m  works  of  this  kind, 
there  wooM  be  #iwer  of  them  slgtHng  for  anfkfy- 
"*     '       *     *  towards 


Thenwdieal  prefuasionehoold  apriag  % 
sueh  an  epportaaity  aa  is  prasaaSad  in  this  repabHen* 
ttofl,  to  ancoafag^  fraqoeat  vspatitlons  (vf  Anuiaaa 
eaterpriae  of  this  kind.—  Tke  Womom  Jommai  of 
Mtdioimo  amd  £ayrg«9» 


The  very  low  price  at  which  this  worit  is  ftandshed,  and  th«  beauty  of  its  execution^ 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compensate  the  pubUalierff  for  the  hoair  expenses  incurred. 


AND  80IENTIFI0  FUBtlCATlX)NS. 


^ 


.  MIILt.efl(PR0Fe99On'/.)/M.O. 
PMNDIPLBS  OF  PHYSIOS  AND  HETBOROLOGY.    Edited,  widi  AiA 

tioDs,  by  R.  Eolbsfeld  Gkiffitb,  M.  D.    Id  one  larfe  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,  with  d50  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates. 

Th«  PhTsiesorMflllev  itawor1rB«»erk.c<Miiplcrte,  I  tfoa  tf>  the  sdeiitiae  reeordt  of  this  coiintrr  mar  h« 
#Moae:  the  irfeaC«st  want  known  to  Entfllitb  Science  |  dnljr  ettimated  br  the  ftict  that  the  cost  of  the  origU 
eonld  not  have  been  bettar  inpptied.  The  work  is  |  nal  drawingri  and  engravings  alone  has  exceeded  tha 
o^'aurpassing  interest.    The  vaioe  of  this  eontribu-  |  snm  of  £3,UU0.-^«»c«. 


MAYNE  (40HN),,M.D.,  M.  R.  C.S., 
A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Com- 

prwintt  the  entire  li«U  of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Practical  Formula  oootained  in  the  thr«e 
Briti»b  Pharmaoopcnas.  With  relative  Tables  subjoined,  illustrating,  by  upwards  of  six  bundled 
and  »ixty  exaipplesi  th»^£xl9mpl«|e9up  Fwrn*  aAd  QomMimtiontf  iuitaMe  fbr  the  difTerent 
Medicines.  Edited,  with  the  addiiion  of  the  Formulse  of  the  United  States  Fbarmacopceia,  b* 
K.  £aE.xaPELD  G  axvfith,  M.  B.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  300  large  pages. 


MATTEUCCI  (CARLO). 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIVING  BEINGS. 

.  Edited  by  Pcrxika.    In  one  neat  roj'al  12mo.  volume,  extra  doth,  with  puts,  388  pagea. 


MARKW1CK  (ALFRED). 
A.  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  URINE  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    Royal  12mo.    (See  Manuals  on  Blood  and  UriH4,) 


MEDLOCK  (HENRY),  AND  F.  SCHOEDLER. 

BOOK  OP  NATURE;  or  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  PhyHoloey.  (See  Schoedler.)  Inoaavalii 
Targe  12mo.    An  admirable  work  for  families  and  District  Schools. 


NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

Demoastrator  of  Aoatomy  In  the  tTni varsity  of  Pennsylvania;  Surgeon  to  the Penos)-IvaAiaBospita)|&A.| 

and 
FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 
Pni^aser  u(  laatkutM  of  Madieine  in  the  Prnnsylvaaia  Medieal  CoUege. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 

OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.  Seoond  edition,  revised 
and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  one 
thousand  pa^es,  yiHtk  f  hr«e  httidrvd  and  My  ilttostMtioas  oB  Wtfod.  Slroagl^  Bound  in  leather, 
with  raised  bands.    (Extensively  used  by  students.) 

PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 
The  speedy  sale  of  a  large  impression  of  this  work  haa  afibrded  to  the  authors  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  actuated  (hem  in  its  preparation.  In  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  second  edition,  they  have  th«rei>re  beem  itaairpust^moer  itmore  worthy  of  the  favor  with 
'which  it  has  been  received.  To  accompliidi  tbis»  they  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  embo- 
dying  in  it  such  diftcoveries  and  improvements  as  have  been  made  since  its  first  appearanocj  an<| 
fqeb  alterationa  as  have  been  suggested  by  ita  practical  use  iti  the  class  abd  ex|mination«moai. 
Con»ideruble  modifications  have  tnus  beca  iniruduoed  ihrou^hout^all  the  departments  treated  of  in 

I  at  Medicine,"  which  has 


the  volume,  but  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  **  Pfactioe  < 
been  entirely  rearrangeu  and  rewritten.  The  authors  therefore  axain  i 
profession,  with  the  hope  that  their  efforts  may  tend,  however  humlHy,  to  advance  the  great  cause 


Notwithstanding  the  increased  size  and  improved  execution  of  this  work,  the  price  has  not  been 
increased,  and  il  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 


ta  the  mpid  coutm  oT  leetnres,  where  work  for 
f he  stodenta  it  henvy.  and  review  necessary  for  an 
vxaminntion,  a  eompend  is  not  only  vnloaSle,  but 
ft  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non.  The  one  before  ns  ts, 
In  moat  of  the  rilvimons,  the  most  unexeeptioaahle 
of  all  books  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
newest  and  soondeat  doetrines  and  the  latest  im* 
provements  and  dUcovariea  are  axplicUly^  Uunurb 
conoieely,  laid  before  the  student.  Of  eourte  it  ia 
Bselcaa  for  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  last  courae 
atudenfa,  but  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  verr 
sincerely  commend  this  chaa^  book  aa  worth  iis 
weight  in  silver  — that  class  is  the  graduates  in 
medicine  of  more  than  ten  years^  standing,  who 
have  not  stodiad  mcAiaiaa  ainOa.  Thay  will  perhaps 
And  out  from  it  that  the  aeianea  la  nol  exarily  Mr«r 
what  it  was  when  they  left  it  off.—rAS  lit$tkut0§ 


Having  made  fVee  ase  of  this  volume  in  our  ex'- 
liminations  of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi^ 
ence  In  recommending  it  as  an  admimble  compen^ 
for  students,  end  as  especiolly  useful  to  preceptors 
Who  examine  their  papils.  It  will  save  ttie  teacher 
much  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of 
the  points  npon  which  his  pupils  should  be  ex- 
'  amined.  A  Work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hnnds 
of  f^ctr  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a 
view  ot  examining  them;  and  this  is  unquestionably 
the  haat  of  ita  alaaa.  Let  every  praditioner  wbo-haa 

Cupils  provide  himself  with  it,  and  he  will  /iad  tka 
ibor  or  refresbinx  his  knowledge  so  much  facilitated 
that  he  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  nupili  at  very 
little  cost  of  time  or  tronble  to  hirosatf.-=-^2>aaM/l  ^ 
Digitized  by  VJOOglC 


H 


BLilirOAAEP  ft  LZA*a  arGDrcAE 


A  f  PRACTICAL  TRBATISB  ON  DISBASBB  01  THlt  SKIN. 

.  iMt  royal  12ino.  voluiiio»  of  334  p«gM-    {JuM  Jkmsd,) 

We  know  of  no  other  trefttiae  on  this  laterettinf  t     The  f  reeteit  t«lile  of  Dr.  ^ellgan'i 
et«inU^»Ui»»iri(bpiaa8M7  0'«0^ 


iQ«Qt 


|a4  importaAt  cUm  of  dlteaMuithateo  happUif  neetv 
Ae  orgeat  wanti  of  the  f^reat  matt  of  phytioianc— 


treatlae  eoa- 

_  __      _  ^  piTHpt^al  e^PpeidoB 

be  hat  f  ivfiT oTtkie  ela'aa  Q(riQaJa<iioa.^^ft#.  «M 


PHILLIPS  (BENJAMIN),  F.  R.  S.,  itc. 

SCROFULA  J    its  Nature,  its  Prevalence^  its  Causes^  and  the  Principles  of  its 
Tromtmeot.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  witk  a  plate. 


PEREfrRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  P.  R.  •.,  AND  L.  9. 
THE    ELEMENTS    OF   MATERLl   MBDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  AmericaD  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author;  including  Notices  of  mo«t  of  tlie 
Medicinal  Siibftlance9  in  use  in  the  civilised  world,  and  forming  an  Encyclopedia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited  by  Joseph  Cab80i«,  M.  D.,  Pro^Mor  of  AlaMria  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the 
Universiiv  of  Pennsylvania.  lu  two  very  large  octavo  volumes,  oa  small  typ^,  with  aboot  ibor 
hundred  ill  uvt  rations. 

Volume  I.— Lately  issued,  containing  the  Inorganic  Materia  Medica,  over  800  pages,  with  143 

illustrations. 
Volume  II  —Just  ready,  embracing  the-  Organic  Mateiia  Merfka,  was  left  bv  the  late  author  in 

nearly  a  complete  state.    The  unfinii^hed  portion  has  been  revised  with  his  MSS.,  by  Alfred  9. 

X^tLoa  and  O,  Ow9H  EjEBas.  Larse  8va,  12fi0  pages,  with  (dates  andieveral  hundred  wood^ote. 

The  present  edition  of  this  favorite  and  standard  work,  will  be  fbund  ftr  superior  to  its  prc<feoes- 
■ors.  Besides  verv  large  additions  and  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  last  London  edition, 
the  work  has  undergone  a  thorough  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author  expressly  for  this  oomitnr; 
and  has  farther  recerved  numerous  additions  flrom  the  edffore.  It  h  thus  greatl/  increa^d  in  siae, 
aad  most  completely  broi^ht  up  to  the  preeent  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  important  subiect 
A  simitar  improvement  will  be  found  in  its  mechanical  execution,  being  printed  with  new  type  on 
ine  white  paper,  with  a  greatly  extended  series  of  illustratioaa,  engraved  m  the  highest  style  of  art. 


The  work,  in  itt  present  thepe,  and  so  far  as  ean 
be  lodged  Arom  the  portion  before  the  poblie,  forrai 
the  most  eomprehentive  and  eimiplett  trealite  on 
materia  medica  extant  in  the  fiogliih  language. — 
Dr.  Pereira  hat  been  at  rreat  paint  to  iotrmfnce 
into  hit  work,  not  only  nil  the  laformaiion  on  the 
natnral,  eheroieal.  and  coownereial  hittory  of  medi- 
einet,  whieh  might  be  tervieeahle  lo  the  phyncian 
fnd  turge«)n,  but  whatever  might  enable  hit  read- 
era  to  onderttaad  thoroughly  ihs  mgda  of  prepar- 


ing and  niannfaetnring  varioos  artielea  employai 
either  for  preparing  medicines,  or  fur  cerUia  par- 
potes  in  me  artt  connected  with  materia  mediea 
and  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  acconntt  of  thf 
phytidlo^rical  and  therapentle  etTeett  of  remedfet  art 
given  wuh  great  sleamaat  and  aecaraey,  and  ia  a 
maaaer  ealenlaCed  to  intereat  at  well  as  iattraet 
the  rcMiar.— n«  Udi^wrgk  MUdtUal  and  Surgical 
Journal , 


PAQET  (JAMES),  F. 
MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

12mo.    (See  Kirkes.) 


R.  S.,  AND  W.  t.  KIRKES. 

Second  American  edition.     One  vol.^  large 


PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  •.  E., 

ProOettor  of  Snrgery  in  the  Vnivertity  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Johh 

Neili^  M.  Dm  Demonwtrator  of  Aaatomv  in  the  (Tniwrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  Surgeon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotspital,  Ace.  ki  one  very  handsome  octavo  vohime,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illna- 
trations.     {JuH  Issued.)' 

However  well  It  maybe  adapted  fort  text*book    by  rif-eumle  WDod-eb^nivIiifji.    TKea*a^m,«niT 
'  in  tnit  retpect  it  may  compete  with  the  beat  of ,  instrumrat  empl<iyH  by  Lh«!  tnrgei^  li  thq«  tfft*> 


em)  oi  thit  much  oar  reading  haa  convinced  at,  ,  tetn^^L  Tlitie  engr^vin^i  ar«  out  o^ply  corrreU  hot 
lat  at  a  tyttematic  treatite,itltcareiony  and  ably  reatly  timuiifuli  tnowltif  ttif  attotti^tliifLq'  dv^ref  ot 
written,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  command  a  prtMniatnt  >  perr^cthin  ii^  wliicb  the  iirt  nf  vro4>d-i?ii«ravia|r  ii» 
potition  in  the  library  of  pmctitionert;  though  not '  arrivtil.  Pntf.  Pirri*?,  in  thr  wowk  lirWe  ut.  Imp 
eomplete  in  the  fullest  tenae  of  the  word,  it  never-  ;  elabrrriLtfly  diffCiitHrd  the  p^jncjplu  ni  kurf  tr>'.  ted 
thelett  fumithet  the  ttudent  and  practitioner  with  i  a  kaTc  and  dTeLUmni  imr^tice  pr*flic»t«^  uwii  ""'" 
as  chaite  and  concite  a  work  at  exittt  in  our  Inn-    Perhapi  no  wi.iijc  upuo  tlup  Kubjecl  hfttt*^u»tc 


f  uage.    The  additinnt  to  the  volume  by  Dr.  NeilT, 
arejudiciout;  and  while  they  render  it  more  cum> 

{)lete,  greatly  enhanoe  iU  practical  value,  at  a  work> 
or  prnctitionera  and  studentSi'-^i^.  Y.  Journal  qf 
M»diein4. 

We  know  of  no  other  snrgieal  work  of  a  reason- 
able size,  wherein  there  it  to  mneh  thet try  and  prae- 
tiee,  or  where  tubjeett  are  more  sonndly  or  clearly 
taught^—TAt  SUtkoseopt. 

There  it  tcaroely  a  diaeaae  of  the  hamA  or  anft 
parts,  fraotnre,  oraitloeation,  that  is  not  illustrated 


jjeel  h*^rHnR«te  JMutd 
apoii  the  ncien*'*  nf  thr  an  !■>?  suriferT  — 
y-i  htHili  JoutmiU  ef  M+tiifin*  ajtJ  Surg-  .■ 

We  have  made  ourselves  more  intimately  ac^uabit* 
ed  with  its  details,  and  can  now  pronounce  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  treatitet  on  tnrgery  in  the  Bng Hrt 
Inngunge.  In  eonclctina,  we  very  strongly  recom- 
mrrtd  thit  excellent  work,  both  to  the  practitioner 
and  ttndent. —Tenaiia  Mkd.  Journal. 

Our  iropreasion  it,  thai  as  a  amaaal  for  stndtats. 
Pirsis^  ia  the  best  work  aKtaat^*^irttMnt  M»d»  id 


AMD  80ISNVIFI0  FU«AfX)AT104l^B. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  'PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETBic  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGBRY,  1b  leferewe  lo  thm  PrtMBM  «r  PartorlfKm*    8l«di;Ainerieiui,  frctm  the  last  LondM 

ttioa.    UUiMrated  witb  om  bwidrvd  mm)  i^rtf-mght  Figwna^  MftfW«^e  Litbogfaphie  Plalet. 
one  large  and  liaodsoiiiely  printed  vo1wm«  impacial  oelavoi  wiib  630  yagai> 

In  iliia  •ditwn,  the  |4Mea  ba^o  dl  bMii  redrawn,  and  fUe  text  tiri^tff  tetd  and  corrected.    It 
ia  therefore  presented  as  in  every  way  worthy  the  mvor  with  which  it  had  »o  long  been  received. 

JVMi  Frip/'.  JMfefV,  •/  fib  Ukt^^rtiif^Pm. 

To  the  American  public,  ft  ii  matt  valaable,  from  itt  int^iniic  undoabM  tzcellenee,  and  ai  beiag 

the  bett  Rothorized  exponent  of  Britiah  MldwtTery.   Ita  tiroulatioa  willj  1  triut,  bo  extoMiva  thrungbov 


oftbia 


tvaoantry 

We  recowreeod  the  etoAeal  who  deairea  to  mat* 
tar  this  difficult  subject  with  the   least   possible 
trooble,  to  possets  himself  st  once  of  a  copy    '  ^'  • 
wotk.—Amtriettn  Jotimat  oftht  Mtd.  Btiint 

It  stands  at  the  hsMl  of  the  leag  litC  of  aveef lent 
•bitetHc  works  pnbHsbed  ia  the  laal  few  years  In 
Great  Dritaini  Irelondf  and  the  Caatlaeet  of  Ba- 
ropa.  We  consider  this  book  indiqieasable  to  the 
library  of  every  physician  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  mitwriCery  ^SatdiUm  J|«4.  •md  Smrg,  Jomrmal, 


Wbea  the  whole  preArsaion  ia  tbaa  nnanimoaa 
ia  pJaciag  aoeh  a  work  ia  tha  very  first  rnak  aa 
rq^arJa  the  aatent  mad  oorreetaeas  of  all  the  dslaita 
of  the  theory  and  psaatios  of  so  iaspoftaat  a  breaafc 
of  laaniagt  oor  conuoaadatinn  or  coadeoinntiea 
woeld  be  of  little  eaaseaueaes;  bat  rsgardtng  it 
aa  tha  most  aaefai  of  all  Worka  of  tba  khKl,  M^ 
think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  nrge  its  '  * 
npon  tlia  profession.— i\r.  O.  M«d.  Joum^i, 


niOBY  (EOWAROH  M.  O. 

Physieiaa  to  tha  GaaassI  Lyii^.ia  Hospitali  4«.   * 

A  STSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERT.    With  Noles  and  Addiikmal  fllofintimiik 
Seoood  Aaaerioan  Edition.    One  volnme  octavo,  423  pages. 

The  repeated  denaaada  for  Ihia  work,  whieh  haa  narw  Ibr  some Cini#heen  out  of  prmt,  haw  in- 
daced  the  publishers  to  prepare  another  edition*  The  leputation  which  it  has  acquired  for  the 
oleamess  of  its  views,  especially  as  regarda  the  physioloamial  partion  of  obstetrical  scienooi  will 
aecure  for  it  the  confidence  of  toe  profeasron.  A  copy  oiihe  tfrsf  edition  was  placed  in  the  bands 
of  the  late  Profeescr  Dewaea,  a  few  ^aeelca  bafbra  his  deathi  aad  obtaioad  (rom  hla  tha  espreasia# 
of  hia  most  favorable  opinion. 

RICORO  (PH.),  M.D. 

HPNTER  ON  VENEREAL^  with  6K«eniiT«  Additioas  by  Rkord.  (JVbio  Read^.) 
9aeUi7itm. 


ROYLE  (J.  FORBES);  iM.D. 
MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  including  the  Preparatioiis  of 

the  Pbarmacopteias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  publin,  and  of  thp  United  States.  With  many  new 
medicines.  Edited  by  JoeaPH  CAiMm/  If.  0.,  Prafestor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  hi 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  nina^y*«ight  ilinaSmtioBa.  In  one  Jafge  ootava  vohimii^ 
of  about  seven  hundred  pagea. 

This  work  is,  indeed,  a  moat  valnabla  one,  and 
will  fill  np  an  important  vacanay  Itaic  cftlifsri  he* 
tween  Dr.  Psreira*s  most  leamad  and  compUte 
ayatam  of  Mauria  Mediea,  aad  tha  ehiss  of  pro- 


dnctlons  on  the  other  extreme,  whieh  are 
aarily  imparfeet  firam  their  email  aataat.— Srtlw* 
end  ^WMfw  Mtdieai  B*vigw* 


RE^E  (Q.  OWEN),  90.  B. 
ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  URINE  IN  HEALTH  AMD 

DISEASE,  and  on  the  Treatment  of  Urinary  Diseasaa.    Royal  ISmo.,  with  plaiaa.    (See  Bi40d 
and  UrinSf  Manuals  of,) 

RtCOROCP.),  M.D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    With  a  Thw*. 

peotical  Suimnary  and  Special  Formulary.  Translated  by  Siokiy  DoAni,  M.  D.  Fouyth  edition. 
Oae  roloma,  octavo,  310  pages. 


8KEY  (FaEOBRICK  C.)^  P.R.B,,  &o. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY.    In  one  tery  bimddome  octavo  volume  of  over  65Q 
pagoa,  with  aboat  one  himdred  wood-cuta. 

Its  literary  ezecation  is  snperior  to  most  surgical 
treatises.  It  aboonds  in  excellent  moral  hints,  and 
la  rcttlete  with  original  saritical  aapadieeta  aad  saf 
gestloBS.— iri(^a/e  U»d.  and  Sttg.  JoMmat, 

With  hif  h  laIeiitS|  extensive  praatiee,  aad  a  long 
aOKperieoee,  Mr.  9i9f  is  perhaps  competent  to  the 
tMk  of  wffiting  a  amaplate  work  oa  opamtlra  sar- 
gery.— CAarlesled  Mtd.  J^mmml. 


tVe  cannot  withhold  from  this  work  onr  hish  eom- 
mendatinn.  Students  and  practitioners  will  nnd  it  an 
iavahiahls  tsaeber  and  guide  upon  every  topic  con- 
nected with  this  department.— iV.  T.  M§d*etU  Om» 

MttU. 

A  work  of  the  very  highest  ifnportaaea— a  wofk 
iMbd.BmM$f        '  - 


by  itseK.-^Lsadsa  J 


Digitized  by 


GdtJgle 


BLASrCHARD*<t  %.BA^  lltCBIOAX' 


TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  01.,  mN0^  ftOWMAM  (WH-LIAM),  F.  R.  S. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL   ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY  OF  WAIT.    TrMk 

numerous  handsome  wood-cuts.    Pttrts  I,  II,  and  lit,  in  otte  oofttvb  rolfim^,  5S2  pag^t.     ^ut  IV 
will  complete  the  work. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  work  is,  that  the  authors  investigate  for  themfetTes  ewerf 
fact  asserted ;  and  it  is  the  imnens*  Wsop  CommfUi  npoO  tbt'VttA  namber  of  observMiMia  n- 

?uisite  to  carry  out  tliis  plan,  which  baa  so  long  oioJayed  the  appearance  of  its  eofopletioii.     Vn% 
V,  with  numerous  original  illustrations,  is  now  appearing  in  ibe  Medical  New*  and  Library  S^ 
1853.    Those  who  have  subscribed  since  the  appearance  of  the  preceding  perlioa  of  the  woifr  cai 


.have  the  three  parts  by  mail,  on  remittance  of  $2  50  to  the  publii 


TRANSACTrOMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VOLUME  YI;  for  1863|  large  8vo.|  of  870  pagoB;  with  muneroiis  oolored  plalet 

and  wood -cuts. 
Also  to  be  had.  a  few  sets  of  the  Transactions  from  IS48  to  1653,  in  six  large  octaro  to 

price  $25.    These  volumes  are  published  by  and  sold  on  account  of  tiie  As«<^iatioa. 


WATSON  (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   I^e. 
JJECTITRES   ON   THE  PEINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF  PHYSIC 

Third  American,  from  the  last  London  edition.  Keviired,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Fra5ci»  C^xiik, 
M.  D  ,  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  &c.  la  one  octavo  volome,  of  acariy 
eleven  hundred  large  pages,  strongly  bound  with  raised  bands. 

ConfoModly  ona  of  the  very  best  worka  on  ikt 
principles  aod  praotke  of  pbyatc  in  %hm  Engltt^ar 
any  other  language. — Med.  Examintr. 

Asa  text-hiHtk  it  haa  no  equal;  as  a  eonuwadioi 
of  pathohigy  and  practice  no  auperior. — M«  Ttnk 
AnnalUt, 

We  know  of  no  work  better  calculated  fflr  Msf 

C laced  in  the  hands  of  the  stndeat,  mnd  far  «  tnr 
ook;  on  everr  important  point  the  mat  her  m^ 
to  hare  posted  up  hla  knowledge  to  tisa  <tef.^ 
Am»r.  Mid.  JwttrmuL. 

One  of  the  most  praetf catty  vaefal  beoka  tiat 
ever  was  presented  tu  the  stodeBt.*— /If,  T  W/L 
Journal. 


To  say  that  it  is  the  Tery  beat  work  on  the  sub- 
ject DOW  extant,  is  hut  to  echo  the  sentimrnt  of  the 
medtcnl  preii  throughout  the  country.  —  N.  O. 
Medical  Journal. 

Of  the  text-books  reoaotJy  rapablished  Wataon  is 
.very  justly  the  principal  £avoFUe.-^A)<m«<*i  Rep, 
to  Nat.  Med.  Assoc. 

By  universal  consent  the  work  ranks  among  the 
.veryr  beat  text-hooks  in  our  language.'p-i2/M0W  and 
Jndiama  Med.  Journal, 

Reffnrded  on  all  bands  as  one  of  the  very  best,  if 
not  toe  very  best,  systematic  treatise  on  practical 
medicine  extant.~St.  Louis  Med.  Journal, 


WALSHE  (W.   H.),  M.D. 
Professor  of  tbePrtnelplesand  Fraetlee  of  Medicine  in  Univeraity  Collage,  1 

DISEASES   OF   THE    HEART,   LUNGS,    AND   APPENDAGES; 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.    In  one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  512  pages. 

We  consider  thts^a  the  ablest  work  in  the  Ea- 
glish  Iftognnge,  on  the  aobject  ef  which  it  treats; 
■tte  author  being  the  first  atathoacepiat  of  Iha  day. 
^^kMriestim  dbdieai  Jommmi. 


tim 


The  examination  we  have  given  the  above  work, 
convinces  us  that  it  is  a  complete  system  or  treatise 
upon  the  great  speciality  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  To 
give  the  reader  a  mora  perfect  idea  of  what  it  ctm- 


tains,  we  should  be  glad  to  eopy  the  winle  t^irrf 
contents  aad  make  aorat  extraofes  from  iMn  imim  las 
our  limits  forbid.  We  have  no  heeitatiiia  la  *«««» 
n&endhig  the  work  as  ooa  of  tkm  most  m  wtiliss  ■ 
Ihia  sabieet  ia  the  Bnglisk  langaage;  mxai  y«c  Ha 
not  ao  voluminoas  as  to  be  objeeticaiaMe  oa  Una  s»> 
oonnk,  to  any  aactitiooar,  hownwu  preaaiaf  his 
«ogageatettts«-^4«e  MtdUalmid  SatffUmi  JaunmL 


Did  not  the  perusal  of  the  work  justify 
ipinion  we  have  of  jt,  the  names  of  Dr.  Wi 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT   THE   BEDSIDE   AND   AFTER  DEATH,  IN   MEDICAL    CASB& 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.    In  ooa  rvj 

handsome  volume,  royal  12mo  ,  extra  doth     {Just  Issued.) 

correct  diagnoais.  it  will  prove  exceedincly  vaias- 
ble.  The  great  dlfBcQlty  with  begmnera.  wHe  ^am 
not  been  under  the  fmniediate  traloiixg  of  an  wxm- 
rienced  physician,  is  continnalty  foQcd  tn  W  tete 
appraciation  of  the  true  coaditioo  of  \%t  rn^waii 
tissues.  Let  aueh  provide  thnsasi  I v  w«tt  ma 
work  aad  Study  it  thoroughly,  aiMi  i^y  «hM  Asit 
much  of  the  difficulty  rsmmrad  /JomH^mm  Jkiaal 
and  Surgical  Journal, 

This  is  truly  a  very  oapital  book.    The  arMla 
medical  world  will  raaip  advantagea  tram  jta  i  fck 
cation.    The  medical  Journala  wUt  anim  ^nw  us 


.  the  hiah 
opinion  we  have  of  jt,  the  names  of  Dr.  ^'atshe,  the 
originator,  and  of  Dr.  Ballard,  as  the  editor  of  the 
volume,  would  almoat  of  itaelf  have  aatisfied  us  that 
it  abuonda  in  rainate  eliakal  aocaracy.  We  need 
not  any  that  the  exeeutioa  of  the  whole  reflaoU  the 
higheat  credit  not  only  opini  thttgeatlenieo  nien- 
tiuncdy  bni  upon  all  thoae  engaged  upon  iM  produc- 
tion. In  conclusion,  we  are  conviaoad  that  the 
possession  of  the  work  will  be  almost  necessary  to 
every  member  of  the  profession— that  it  will  be 
found  indispensable  to  the  pntcQcal  physician,  .the 
pathologist,  the  medical  juriat,  aod  above  all  to  the 
medical  student. — London  Medical  Times. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  book  aa  the  grand 
deaideratum. —CAar/Mlon  Medical  Journal, 

This  little  work,  if  carefolly  read  by  even  old 

practitioners,  cannot  fail  to  be  prodootive  of  much 

good  i  as  a  guide  to  the  yooqgar  members  of  the  pro- 

Kssion  in  directing  their  attention  specially  to  the 

.  best  mode  of  investigating  cases  ao  as  to  arrive  at 


influence  on  the  chaimcter  of  the  **  ReptirtacW^^^— 
which  they  publish.  Drs.  fiallardaad  >Valabt^n* 
given  to  the  world,  through  a  amalt  bat  xsttmi 
medical  orgnnlxation,  a  cheap  bot  invvaloabte  hm^ 
We  do  advise  every  reader  of  thia  notice  to  Wf  ^ 
and  use  tt.  Unteas  ne  is  ao  vaja  aa  loimagi^a^s. 
self  superior  to  the  ordinary  huiaaa  eapataiiy,  ^  w^ 
in  six  months  are  ita  iaesdmaMa  tlfrant^i 
SuiM9Scop$,        Digitized  by  V^OOglc 


AND  dCtENTIFIC  PITBLICATIOHS. 


WILSON  ICaA»MU»,  M.  D.,   F.  R.  S., 
LeoCBMr  om  Asatowf ,  LoaioK. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  AKATOMT,  Oentnl  and  Special.    Fourtli  AmeA- 

can,  from  the  last  English  edltioB.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Ooddaed^  A.  M.,  M.  D.  With  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  UloMratiocn.  BeaatiAiUy  pruited«  ia  one  kife  ootanro  volumai  of  nearly  an  hun- 
dred pagea. 


Ja  mnny,  if  not  aJl  the  Collegat  of  the  Union,  it 
ha*  beeom«  a  tUndard  text-book.  Tbii,  of  itaelf, 
it  auficirntl)'  expressive  of  its  valae.  A  work  very 
desirabte  to  the  atadenl;  one.  the  p<n<eMioa  of 
wliich  will  greatly  facilitate  nia  progress  In  the 
atody  of  Practical  Anatomy.— JVino  loii  Journal  of 
M$diein4. 

Ita  author  ranks  with  the  hiabeat  on  Anatomy.^ 
J5e«»i4«r»  Mtdical  and  Snrgitai  Journal, 


It  offers  to  the  student  all  the  assistanee  that  can 
be  expected  from  such  a  work.—Jtftdteo/  Sxamimr. 

The  roost  complete  and  convenient  manusl  fur  the 
student  we  posseas.~Am«rtcaa  Journal  of  Mtdital 
Seitnee. 

In  every  respect,  this  work  as  an  anatomical 
guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  our 
warmeat  and  aioaf  decided  praise.— London  Mtdical 
Gaxttu. 


BY  TB«  aAKI  AVTBOa. 

THE  DISSECTOR;  or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Aiiatomy.  Modified  and  Re- 
arranged, by  Paul  Bkck  Go»OABii»  M.  D,  A  new  edition,  with  Aeviftiona  and  Additiooa.  Ia 
one  large  and  haadsocne  volnme^  royal  12mp.,  with  one  hundred  and  fiAeen  illustrations. 

In  passiog  this  work  again  through  the  preaa,  the  editor  haa  made  such  additions  and  improve- 
meatB  as  the  ad\*aaoe  of  anatonikMu  knowJedge  has  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  in  the 
high  reputation  which  it  has  acqaired  in  the  schoota  of  ike  United  Stated,  as  a  complete  and  faithful 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  eapa- 
ciallv  in  the  portion  relating  to  the  complicated  analoRiy  of  Hernia.  In  oieefaanieal  ezeeutidn  thm 
work  will  be  found  superior  to  former  editions. 


BY  TBR  SAXX  AUTHOK. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Tliird  American,  from  the  third  London 
edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    (Jusi  Istusd.) 

Also,  to  be  had  done  up  with  fifteen  beautiful  steel  plates,  of  which  eight  are  exquisitely  colored ; 
reoresentiog  the  Nornuil  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,  together  with  accurately  colored 
detineatioas  of  aiore  than  sixty  variefiea  of  dteeaae,  moat  of  them  the  sixe  of  natoreu  Tba  Plat<i8 
are  also  for  sale  separate,  ckwe  «p  in  boarda. 

The  increased  size  of  this  edition  is  stifficient  evidence  that  the  author  has  not  been  content 
with  a  mere  republication,  but  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  his  work  as  the 
atandard  text-book  on  this  interesting  and  difficult  class  of  diseases.  He  has  thus  introduced  such 
new  matter  as  the  experience  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  stusested,  and  has  made  such 
alterations  bh  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation  has  rendered  expedient.  The  illustratioaa  h»re 
also  iKen  materially  augmented,  the  number  of  platea  being  increased  fh>m  eight  to  sixteen. 


The  **Diaeasca  of  tba  Skin,"  by  Mr.  Erawnas 
Wilaon,  may  now  be  rmrded  aa  the  standard  work 
in  that  department  ot  medieal  literature.  The 
plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied  leave 
nothing  co  be  desired,  so  far  aa  excellence  of  delinea- 
tion and  perfect  noonraoy  of  illustration  are  con- 
cerned.— MedicO'CMrurgteal  RtvUw, 

As  a  prartieat  guide  to  the  clasalficaUon,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  the 
book  is  complete.  We  know  nothing,  considered 
in  this  aspect,  better  in  our  language;  it  is  n  safe 
authority  on  all  the  ordinary  matters  which,  in 


this  range  of  diseases,  engage  the  practitioner's 
attention,  and  poasesaes  the  high  quality —unknown, 
we  believe,  to  every  older  manual— of  being  on  a 
level  with  science's  nigh- water  mark ;  a  sound  book 
of  practice.— I>on4foii  jtted,  Thnu, 

Of  these  plates  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  representations  of  the  various  forms  of  cuta- 
neous oisease  are  stngnlarlf  accurate,  and  the ^olor- 
iflK  ezoeeda  almost  anything  we  have  met  wiib  In 
point  of  delicacy  nad  finish. — Britiik  and  Fonign 
Medical  RttiiUf, 


BY  THfi  SAME  AirtHOR. 


ON   CONSTITUTIONAL   AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,  AND   ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed,  with  four  exqui- 
site colored  plates,  presenting  more  llian  tiiirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions. 


This,  in  many  respects,  is  a  remarkable  work,  pre- 
senting views  of  theory  and  principles  of  practice 
which,  If  true,  must  change  completely  the  existing 
state  of  professiunal  opinion.— iVsto  York  Journal  of 
Mediniu, 

Dr.  Wilson's  views  on  the  general  subject  of 
Syphilis  nnpeor  to  us  in  the  main  sound  and  judi- 
cious, and  we  commend  the  book  as  an  excellent 
monograph  on  the  auUeet.  Dr.  Wilaon  has  pee- 
senied  us  a  very  faithful  and  lacid  dsseriptton  of 


Syphilis  and  has  cleared  up  many  obsonra  points  in 
connection  with  its  transmissibility,  pathology  and 
scxiuelsB.  His  facts  and  referencea  will,  we  are  aatis- 


fied,  be  received  as  decisive,  in  regard  to  many 
qnestiones  vexatm.  They  appear  to  us  enlhlsd  ta 
nuttoe  at  soasa  leagfih.  We  have  perhaps  beea  some- 
what prodigal  of  space  In  our  abstract  of  this  book. 
But  it  is  certainly  a  very  good  resume  of  received 
opinions  on  8)rphilis,  and  presents,  to  many,  original 
and  strikiag  viewsoa  thes«h|eot.— ir«d.  Ezamintr, 


WHITEHEAD  (JAMES),  F.  A.C.  9.,  &o. 
THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  STERILITY; 

being  the  fUaalt  of  an  Exteftded  Pranlioal^Inqiiiry  into  the  Phyaiological  and  MorbUi  eoadilJQBa^ 


ofihe  UtBTMB.    In  OM  vokmt^  ooinivc^  868  pivM. 


BLAKCflA&B  ^  LEA'3  MB01CAf« 


Burgeon  to  St.  Bfftrk*t  OpkthaUnift  sad  AnmLHotpiUI,  Dublin. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  JTATUaB  AN©  TREATMENT  OP  Dig- 

£ASES  OF  THE  EAR.  la  ooe  )Mad|tome  ocUvo  voiumef  wilti  Ulustratioos.  {Now  R€ady.) 
So  little  i«  generally  knowD  id  tbit  towaHn  xs^Boeniing  iJm  onoies,  ftymptoms,  uul  trentflMOt  oi 
aural  aflections,  that  a  praclical  and  scientific  work  on  that  sulnect,  from  a  practitioner  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  great  experience,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  by  attracting  attention 
to  this  obH^ure  class  of  di8ea?e9,  which  too  frequeotly  escape  attention  until  past  relief  The  fm- 
inenM  number  of  cased  which  have  come  under  Mr.  Wilde's  observation  for  many  yeara,  have 
aObrded  him  opportunities  rarely  enjoyed  for  inveatigatiny  thia  branch  of  medical  acieoce,  aodius 
work  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  mtbority. 


WEST  (CHARLES),   M.  D., 
Senior  Physietan  to  the  Royal  Infirmary fV»r  Ohildrevy^e. 

LECTURES   ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

In  one  volume,  octavo,  of  four  hundred  and  CAy  pages. 

Tba  litctares  of  Dr.  West,  orig ioaHy  published  in 
the  London  Medical  Gazette,  form  a  most  vnlaabte 
addition  to  this  branch  of  pmetieal  medreine.    For 


many  years  physician  to  ths  Chiklren's  Infinaary, 
his  opportunities  for  observing  their  diseases  have 
been  roost  extensive,  nn  less  than  14,060  children 
having  been  brought  under  his  notieednring  the  past 
nine  years.  Those  have  evidently  been  studied  with 
great  care,  and  the  result  haa  baea  the  produetion  of 
•the  very  best  work  ia  oar  language,  so  tar  as  it  goes, 
on  the  diseases  of  this  class  of  our  patients.  The 
symptomatology  and  pathology  of  their  diseases  are 
especially  exhibited  roost  clearly ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  no  one  can  read  with  care  thfse  lectures 
without  derivingr  from  them  instnictionrf»rfte  most 
important  kind.— Ctor/e<(ofs  ifed.  Journal. 


Every  portion  of  these  teetnres  is  marked  bfttfi^ 
neral  aecnmey  of  description,  and  by  tlie  soondaesa 
of  the  views  net  forth  ia  relation  to  the  pathology 
aad  diempeatien  of  the  aeveml  malstdies  treated  or. 
The  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  a^ 
paratns,  sibont  one-third  of  the  whole  nnmher,  are 
parliealarly  eleeUeat,  forming  one  of  the  falteet 
aad  moat  able  aeeoonts  of  these  aflTectioaa.  as  th«r 
prMcnt  themselves  daring  infoney  and  childhoot^ 
m  the  English  Isngnage.  The  history  of  the  seve- 
ral forms  of  nhthiils  during  these  periods  of  exist- 
ence, with  their  mamififement,  will  be  read  by  an 
with  deep  interest.^-ric  ilnurtcas  Journal  tj  Um 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),   M.  D.,    F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  &e. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE;  oomprbing  Oeaeita  Pathology  and  Tbenpev- 

tics,  and  a  brief  general  view  of  Etiology,  Noeokigy,  Semeioiegy,  Diagooeta,  Pftgnosva)  and 
.    Hygienica.    Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Iobreoith  Cltmcr,  M.  D.    Fourth  American,  from  tbe 

last  and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages.    iVbse 

Ktady,    Thid  new  edition  has  been  materially  enlarged  and  brought  up  by  the  editor. 

It  poefossea  the  stron^t  claims  to  Iba  attention  of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner,  froai 
ihe  admirable  manner  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  pathology  are 
inveKti|^ted,  coinbioed,  and  generalized  by  an  experienced  practical  physician,  and  directly  appbed 
to  the  mvestigation  and  treatment  of  disease. — Editor's  Prefacb. 


The  best  exposition  in  our  language,  or,  we  be 
lieve,  in  any  language,  of  rational  medicine,  in  its 
nresent  impniveU  and  rapidly  improving  state. — 
Brititk  oaa  Foreign  Medic o-Chirurg.  Revitto, 


Pe\r  books  have  proved  more  nsefnl,  or  met  with 
a  more  ready  sale  than  this,  and  no  practitioner 
should  rcK^nrd  his  library  as  complete  withoat  it. 
^Ohio  Jued.  and  Swrg.  Journal. 


Vr  THV  8AMR  ACTTHOE. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 

ORGANS;  including  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  LungSj  and  Pfeurse.    With  numerous 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  M.  Clymer,  M.  t)^    With  wood-cuts.    In  one  octavo  volume,  pp.  StB, 


YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  S. 
XHE    HORSE.     A  new  edition,  with  numQrous  illoBtrations;  together  with  a 

Jeneral  history  of  the  Horse;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Hor^^;  how  Trained  and 
ockeyed ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable  Performances ;  and  an  E^Hiy  on  the  Ass  and  theMnle. 
By  J.  S.  Skinner,  formerly  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  Ednor  of  the  Torf  Register. 
One  large  octavo  volume.  • 

BY  TBI  BAMK  ATTTBOB. 

THE   BOG.    Edited  by  E.  J*  Lewis,  M.  D.    With  numerous  and  beautifbl 

illustrations.    In  one  very  handeoma  volame,  crown  8vo.,  crimson  cloth^  gilt. 


ILLUSTRATED  BEDIOAL  OATALOQVE. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA  have  now  re^dj  %  Catalogue  of  their  Medical  and  Surgical  Pnbli* 
tations,  containing  deacriptioni  of  tha  works,  with  Notices  of  the  Press,  and  specimens  of 
the  Illustrations,  making  a  pntaiphlet  o^  fbrty-elgbt  large  octavo  poges.  It  has  b^n  prepar«d 
wiUi  great  cnre,  and  without  reganl  to  exparae,  tojiBk^  dzM  of  tha  moat  beontifUl  spedmcns 
of  typographioal  execution  as  yet  iatmed  in  this  ootmtry.  CofOM  will  be  s«it  bj  mul,  and 
l^e  postage  paid,  on  application  to  tha  PnblklNrtf,  hj  htthtimg  ailifoe  ocnt  postage  stMip. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


n 


B.  &  L.  sabjoin  a  oondensed  list  of  ifieir^  pnblicfttions  in  general  and  educational 
Hterature,  of  which  more  detailed  catalogues  will  be  fumished  on  application. 

BXSTOBT  Aim  BIOaRAFKSr. 


BROWNING'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  HUGUE 
NO^n*.  1  vol.  8vo. 

OAMPBELL'S  (^ORD)  LIVES  OP  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLORS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  Ihe  enrl- 
test  t'imefi  to  the  Reifn  of  George  IV.  In  teven 
hniidMtne  crowu  octavo  yolames,  eztrm  cloib  t>r 
Kulfmoroceo 

CAVIPBELLS  (I,ORD)  LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF 
JUSriCKS  OF  ENGLAND,  f^ora  the  Norm»n 
Cbnqueftt  In  two  handsome  crown  ocUvo  vols., 
\o  match  the  "  Chtneellort.** 

DIXON'S  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  PBNN.  A  new 
work.    1  vol.  royal  Itfmo ,  extra  cliHh. 

oRahame'8  colonial  history  of  the 

UNITED  STATES.    9  vols.  6vo.    A  new  edition. 
GUIZOrS  LIFE  OP  CROMWELU    (Preparing.) 
HERVKVS    MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGE  H.    9  volt. 

rQyRll'JniOt extra  eloih. 
INOEI^SOLL'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  LATE  WAR. 

2  vols  Pvo. 
KEN.VEDY'S  LIFE  OP   WILLIAM    WIRT.    Sd 

etliiiou,  2  vols,  royal  IVmo.,  extra  cioth}Wtth  Por- 
trait 
Same  work,  library  edition.  2  volt.  8vo. 
JCaVANAGH  S  WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  IN  TH18 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY.    1  vol.  royaJ  lano., 

extra  cioih 
LOUI«  BLANCH  PRANCEUNDER  LOUIS  PHI 

LIPPE^  ltrJU-lb40.  9  volt,  crowu  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 


LOUIS  BL ANC*S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  1  rol. 

crown  8vo .  extm  cloth. 
MARSH  (MRa)  ROMANTIC  HISTORY  OF  THB 

HUGUENOTS.    9  vols,  royal  19oM>.,  extra  cloUb. 
NIKUUHRS  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  Lm>miAtD 

ScHMiTz.    In  three  handsome  crown  octavo  voli*^ 

(Lately  Issued.) 
PARDOE»8  FRANCIS  THB  FIRST.   2  vol*,  royrt 

l9ino..  extra  cloth. 
PALGRaVES  NORMANDY  AND  ENGLANDl 

Li  three  vols  crown  8vo..  (Preparing.) 
RUSH'S  COURT  OF  LONDON.    1  vol.  8vo. 
RANKERS  HISTORY  OF   IHE  REFORMATION 

IN  GERMANY.    To  he  complete  in  1  vol.  &vo. 
RANKED  HISTORY  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  AMD 

SPANISH  EMPIRES.    8vo.    Price 60 cents. 
RVSaELiS  LIFE  OF  CHARLES   JAMES  FOXi 

9  vols ,  handsome  royal  l9mo.    (Now  ready.) 

snacKLANiys  lives  op  the  queens  op 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  Com- 
plete in  6  handsome  crowu  Bvo.  volumes,  varioiM 
styles  of  bind inr. 

STRICKLAND*^  LIVES  O^  THE  QUEENS  OP 
HENRY  VIII.  In  one  handsome  crowu  8vo.  VOL) 
extra  cloth,  various  styles. 

STRICKLAND'S  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  EUZ  A  BBTR. 
In  one  handi<ome  crown  8vo.  volntpe,  extra  cloib, 
various  stytea. 

STEINMETZ-S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
9  vols,  crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 


MISCSLLAlffiOUS. 


A<TrON  (MRS.)  MODERN  COOKERY.    Edited  by 

Mrs.S  J  Hals.    1  handsome  volume,  rOyal  12mo., 

extra  cloth,  with  iUusirations. 
ADDISON  ON  CONTRACTS,  and  on   Parties  to 

Aciioas,  ex  coniraciu.  1  large  octat  o  volume,  law 

•hrep. 
DUJB  9  (DICKKNS^)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    In  toft 

vols  6vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  nuoMrons  plaiea.  Any 

volume  sokl  Mtparate. 
Same  work,  common  edition,  in  paper,  10  paru.  Any 

vi>tum<*  sold  srparate. 
Pame  work,  in  4  iHrge  vnla..  good  paper,  flsncy  cloth. 
BUFFUH*S    SIX    MONTHS    IN     THE    GOLD 

MINKS.    1  vol.  royal  19roo.,  extra  olotk  or  paper, 

SO  ornts. 
BAIRD'S  WEST  INDIES  AND  NORTH  AMERI- 

OA.   I  vol.  royallSmo..  extra  cloth. 
CLATKR  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORSE.S.  By 

SxiKSKR.    1  vol  l2mo. 
CLaTLHS  CA  ITLE  AND  SHEEP  DOCTOR.    1 

vol.  l2nio.,  cuts. 
COOPEK'4  SEA  TALES.    6  vol*,  limo..  cloth. 
COOPERS     LEaTHERSTOCWNG    TALKS.     6 

vols,  istmo.cloih. 
PON  QUiXOLf^.    With  numerous  illiutrailons  by 

Johsinioi.    2  vols.  8vn  cloth,  or  half  mororco 
I>A  VI DSON,  M  A  RGARET.  Memoirs  of  and  Poem». 

In  ot»4  vol.  l9mo..  paper  50  ceiiia.  or  extra  oloib. 
PA  VI DSON,  LU  CRK  ri  A,  Poetical  Remains.  1  vol. 

ritno  .  pnpor  w  cents,  or  extra  cloth. 
D.\VlDSO.\,  MRS.,  Poetry  and  Life.    In  one  vol. 

\2mo..  paper  6(i  cents,  or  extra  cloth. 
ENCVCLaPJiDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY.    In  three 

octavo  vole,  many  cuis  and  maps,  various  bindings. 
BNCrCLOP.EDlA  AMERICANA.     14  vols.  8vom 

various  bindingx. 
Vol  14  itriiupng  the  work  up  to  t£40,  sold  separate. 
EXPLORING  EXPEDinON,  NARRATIVE  OF 

ill  six  voli^.,  imperial  quarto,  wiih  aeveral  hundred 

plates,  innps.  an.l  wood-cuts 
EVAN6S  SUGAR-PLANTERS  MANUAL.  I  vol. 

8vo  .  fxtra  flolh.  plaiea. 
BRMAN'STRAVRLSIN  8IBERLA    9  vols  royal 

liitito.fxtru  cloth. 
BNDLESS  AMUSEMENT.   Neat  ISmo.,  crimson 

cloth,  with  cuts. 
FtbU^DING'S  SELECT  WORKS.   In  one  voLSvo. 

cloth,  or  4  parts,  paper. 
FLETCHERS  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH.  I  vol. 

royal  lt2ino.,  exini  cloth. 
FRANCATELLI'S  MODERN  FRENCH  COOK.  In 

I  vol.  8vo..  with  many  cuts. 
HAWKER   ON  SHOOTING.    BdUed  by  Poutkr. 

With  plates  and  a«i«.    I  vol.  8vo.,  beautiful  extra 

cloth,  new  ediuoii;  (Just  Issued.) 


HOLTHOUSES   LAW  DICTIONARY.    By  Po- 

isiorov.    t  vol.  lurte  Itfmo.  law  sheep. 
JOHNSON'S   DICTIONARY   OF  GARDENING. 

By  Lakdirth.   1  vol.  large  royal  VZwo^  660  pages, 

many  e«Hs. 
Language  of  flowers.    Sib  edlUon.    1  vol. 
.  ISmo..  colored plaiM.  crimson  cloth,  rilt  i 

LEWIS'S  HINTS  TO  SPORl'SMEN.    1  vol.  royal 

12mo.«  extra  cloth,  illnsirated. 
LVNCH'S   NARRATIVE  OF  THE  U.  S.  EXPE- 

DITION  TO  TUK  DEAD  SEA  AND    RiVER 

JORDAN.    1  large  octavo  volume,  with  numtruut 

planes  and  inapa. 
Same  wtirk,  condensed  edition,  in  n^^nt  royal  12mo. 
MACFARLANE'S    TURKEY    AND    I  fS    DES- 

TIN  V.    9  vols,  roval  19rao.,  extra  cloth. 
MACKAV»a    TRAVELS    IN    THE    UNTTED 

S  l*ATES.    9  vols,  royal  1 2mo..  extra  cloth. 
MARTINEAirS   EASTERN  UFE.    I  voL  crow« 

8vo..  extra  cloih. 
MARTINF^US  HOUSEHOLD  EDUCATION.    1 

vol.  royal  19mo.,  extra  cloib. 
PAGET'S  HUNGARY  AND  TRANS^i-LVANlA. 

9  vols,  royal  Timo..  extra  cloth. 
PULSZKY'S  HUNGARIAN  LADV.    1  vol.  royal 

IVmo.,  extra  cloih. 
PICCIOLA— The  Pri#oner  of  Penestrella.  Illustrated 

edition,  with  cuts,  royal  12mo.,  beautiful  criratoA 

cloth. 
Same  work-  fancy  paper,  price  50  eents. 
READINGS    FOR    THE    YOUNG     FROM    SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT,    9  vols,  royal  ISrau.,  extra 

crimN>n  cloth,  plates. 
SELECT    WORKS   OP    TOBIAS    S.MOLLETT. 

Cloth  or  paper. 
SHA^V^S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH   LITERA- 

TURlv    1  larse  vol.  royal  19ino..  extra  cloth. 
SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  In  three 

neat  volumes,  royal  ISino..  extra  cloth 
SAM  SLICK'S  NEW  WORK— WISE  SAWS  AND 

MODERN   INSTANCES.    1    vol.    I'Jino.,    (Now 

Rendy) 
THOMSONS  DOMESTIC    MANAGEMENT    OF 

THE  SICK  ROOM.    I  vol.  laino. 
WHEATON'S  JNTERNATIONAI.  LAW.     I  vol 

large  8vo  ,  law  sheep,  or  extra  cloth.    3d  editioif, 

much  improved. 
YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  &c.    By  Stis:ffKB.    I 

vol  8vo.,  many  cuts. 
VOUATT  ON   THE  DOG.     With  plates.    1  vol. 

crown  9vo.4  beautiful  crimson  cloth. 
YOUATT  ON  THE  PIG.   1  vol.  19mo.,  extra  cloth, 

with  cuts, 
fame  vsork  in  paper,  price  fiO  cents. 
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AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOOY.  By  PsucxCoAKLn 

Bomapartb.  In  four  hanasoine  folio  volmiMS,  with 

besotiful  colored  plates. 
ARNOrrS  ELEMEN  PS  OP  PHV8K39.  New  B*. 

Moil.  By  18140  Hays,  M«  B.  la^neoou^o  T«tWM, 

with  SOU  illuMraiions. 
ANSTKO'S    ANCtEWT    WORLD.    OR   PICTU* 

BEdQUE  SKETCHES   OP  CREATION.    1  vol 

ISino  ■  QUQieroua  cot*. 
BROOBRiP'S  ZOOiXKHCAL  RBOOBATIONS.    1 

▼ol.  roynl  12iUo.,  extra  doth. 
BOWMAN  d   FRAOTIOAL  CHBMISTRY.    1  tpI. 

royal  12ino.,  extra  cloih  :  cuif. 
BEALE  ON  THE  LA  WB  OP  HEALTH  IN  RE- 

LA  HON  TO  MIND  AND   BODY.    1  voL  royal 

ISmo. extra  cloth. 
BHLD'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    1  voL  xoyal 

12mii.,  vriih  many  cola. 
B2IGHAM   ON    MENTAL  CULTIVATION,  &e. 

12mo ,  cloth. 
BREwkrERB  TREATISE   ON  OPnCS.    1  wM, 

12ino-,ctti«. 
OOLERIUQE^S  IDEA  OP  LIFE.     1  Toi.  Itao., 

eloth. 
CARPENTER'S  GRNEEAI«  AND  COMPARA- 
TIVE   PHYSIOLOGY.     With   anmeroaa  wood 

outa.    1  vol  large  &vo ,  new  edition.  (PtepsriiirO 
CARPENTER  ON    THE  MICROSCOPE.    Hand 

someiy  illustrated.    (Prepariiif  ) 
^N A  ON  CORALS.    1  vol.  royal  4u>m extra  tlotlii 

with  wood  ci^u. 

Atlas  to  do  ,  large  imperial  folio,  halfmorooeo,  with 

over<K)  ma^iiiftfreni  colorad  plates. 
DE  LA  BECHKS  CiEOLOOlCAL  OBSERVER. 

1  laree  vol.  wvo  over  300  ems.  (Now  Ready  ) 
FOWNES'S  RECENT  WORK  ON  CHEMISTRY* 

New  edition.     By  Bridoks.    1  vol.  l2mo.,  many 

euts,  ah«rep  or  extra  cloih. 
GRAHAM'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Lme 

8vo..  mafiy  cats.    (Fan  I,  lately  issaed,  Pan  If, 

O^OR?  ON   ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.    1  vol. 

vo>«al  l«mo.,(Now  Ready  ) 
GRIFFITH'S  CHEMfSrRY  OP  THE  FOUR  BEA- 

80.\8.    1  vol  l2mo.,  many  cuts. 
GRIFFITH'S  MEDICAL   BOTANY.    1  vol.  laiye 

8vo.,  extra  cloth,  nearly  400  cuts. 

Handbooks  of  natural  philosophy 

AND  astronomy.  By  DumraiDa  LaamraB. 
First  Course,  1  thick  vol.  royal  iteo.,  wt4h  4^ 
wood  cuu. 


Second  Conrae,  1  vol.  royal  ISmo.,  whk  V  ti 
cots.  (JuftI  moed.) 

Tbird  Covne,  I  voVVoyal  ISmo  .  (Jest  Btsarj 

HERSCflRL«6  OBflLINES  Ol^  ASfBOWB 
1  vol.  tro^nt^ro..  eji.  el..,  with  piatesaiil  wvh  t 

HERM;HEL%  TREATISE  ON  A«TBD«UiV 
vol.  13iB0b.  cow  and  plates. 

HALE'S  ETHNOLOGY  AND  Pf«IU>tX)6T 
THE  U.  S.  EXPLORLNG  EXPKDITia'f.  1 
royal  4iOM  extra  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT'S  ASPECTS  OP  NATURE.  If 
tion.    I  larwe  vol.  rayal  12aio ,  exiva  ctnth 

ILLUSTRATBD  SERIES  OP  SllfiXTI 
WORKS,  baauufully  nriiiied.  (Now  Rrsdv  >  I 
ler's  Physics,  t  vol.,  Weisbaek's  MeeliaAk&la 
Knajip't  Tedinoipfy,  St  vols.,  Mvhr,  RcOvMi 
Proctor's  PlMrto«cy«  I  vok,  DslaBcrhrSM 
Ipeal  Observer.  1  vol.  8vo.^  mad  Carpe«i«r*C 
^rative  Physiology.  1  vd. ;  prsiii»d  and  bsH 
mateh,  eoiit^iing  in  all  over  300  iit»tDU 
Grabam's  Cheiaistry,  1  vol.,  (Nearly  B«*^' 
be  followed  by  others  in  vanoua  branehcL 

JOHNS  CON'S  PHYSICAL  ATLaS  Ol'  ?»*1 
RaL  phenomena.  Inotielarfi^aodhuia 
imperial  4to.  vol.,  half  boood  in  noroecs^m 
maps,  beautifully  eolored. 

KNOX'S  RACES  OP  MEN.  1  vol.  lorsi  a 
exira  cloth. 

KNAPP'S  TECHNOLOGY.  OR  CHWO^ 
APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  TO  Ml! 
FACTURI«»  Translat'-d  hy  Ronalds  &»9 
JohaaoB.  Vol  I.,  with  244  larfre  w«od  esrs*^ 
Vol.  II.,  large  Svo..  wnh  2M  wood  eoffiTisr 

KIRBY  ANDSPENCESENTOMOLOUY  is 
8vo.  vol..  with  plates,  plain  or  eolored 

MULIiBR'S  PHYSICS  AND  MirTEOBOLDCT 
vol.  large  9vo  .  2  colored  plates,  and  63D  aw  4 

MILLVVRiGHTS  AND  miLU&K^  OCIl£ 
OuvCR  liVAMa.  In  owe  vol.  8vo^  sheep.  eiasT;* 

MATTEUCCI  on  PUVSiCAL  PHENOXEAi 
UVINO  BEINGS.  1  vol  royal  l»w».«i  #  .4 

aOMBRVlLLE^  PHYSIOAI^  OEAXilill 
New  edition.    1  large  vol.  royal  ISmo  .  riut*^ 

SCHOEDLER  AND  MCDLOCIPS  BOOUOfi 
TURK.  With  Additions  and  Iraprovcan  >  i 
one  thick  voltune,  crown  8vol,  with  ovaf  O  J 
traiiona. 

WEISBACH'S  PRINCIPLED  OP  THK  WB 
NICS  OP  MACHINERY  AND  ENG1X>XU 
2  larve  octavo  volumea,  extra  cloih,  MO  twM 
wood  engravinfak 
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ARNOTT'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.  New edi- 
lion.    Complete  in  I  vol.  8vo  ,  many  illastrationi. 

BOLMAR'S  FRKNCH  SERIFS.  cousl*tlnf  of: - 
.  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  with  Kxt.  1  vol.  t2ao.,  halT 
bound. 
COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES,!  vol.  18mo..ht bound. 
AVENTURES  DK  TELEMAQUE,  I  vol.  12aio., 

half  bound. 
KEY  to  do.  do.  do. 

FRENCH  VERBS,  1  vol.  l;2mQ..  half  bomid. 

BAIRD'S  CLASSICAL  MANUAL.  An  Epitome  of 
Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities,  and 
Chronology.    1  vol.  royal  ISmo..  extra  cloth. 

Save  work,  halfhouiid,  embosaed  leather  backs. 

BIRD'S  ELEMENrS  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY. 1  vol.  royal  l2mo..  sheep.or  ex  cl.  372  cats. 

BUTLERS  ATLAS  OF  ANC|t-NT  GEOGRAPHY. 
Revised  edition.  1  vol.8vo.hYb'd.2l  colored  maps. 

BUTLER'S  GEOGRAPHIA  CLASSICA.  Revised 
edition;   1  vol.  12mo.,  halt  hound. 

BREWS  PER  S  TREATls*E  ON  OPTICS.  With 
additions.  Uy  Backs.  1  vol. l'2rao,hRlfboDnd,  cots. 

BROWNE  S GREEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 
1  vol.  eiown  8vo  .extra  cloth. 

BROWNE'S  ROMAN  CLASSICAL  LITERA- 
TURE  lvol.orowu8vo.,cx.cJoih.  (NowReaily.) 

POSTERS  HANDBOOK  OP  MODERN  EURO 
PEaN  literature    1  vol.  royal  12mo. ex. ci. 

FOWNE'S  CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS.  New 
edition.  Uy  BRii>a»s.  1  vol  royal  lStno.,many  cots, 
extra  cloili,  or  sheep. 

GRAHAM'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHFJVHSTRY.  2d 
edition,  enlarged  Edited  by  Bxiogks.  8vo  many 
cuts.    Part  I.,  lately  ii^sued.    Port  II..  preparing. 

BERSCHEL'S  OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.  A 
new  edition.   With  numerons  plaies  and 
euts.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 

HERSCHEL'S  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 
vol.  12mo..  half  bound,  with  platen:  and  cats. 


•  »Ke  poIPHNSTON'S  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GBOGRA- 
*^     '« V.   1  vol.,  with  20  colored  plate«,  hf.  boand. 

ANER'S  HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHI- 
«HY  AND  ASniONOMY.  J 

containing  Mechanics,  Hydroatn*  | 


tics,  HydrauUcs,  Pneumaile*,  Booad.  a»''<N 

1  very  large  vol.,  royal  12iAo^  i»1«»cp,  *M  '•  ^ 

Sicono  CovBss.  containing  Heat.  Eleeuicj'^  > 

itetiam,attdGalfBuistA.  1  vol.  royal  12ns,  * 

2SU  cots. 

THiaD  Cotrm,  containing  Aatronoay  aH  1M 

rology.  I  vol.'oy.  12mo..matiy  cut*.  (ii«H 

MULLERS  PHYSICS  AND  MITTKOW)!'*^ 

vol.  8vo.,  over  SOU  beautiful  cuts  and  t«v  w^ 

plates,  extra  cloth. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  MANUAL.    4  pan  ^ 

SOMERVILLES  PHYSICAL  Ot30Ga\nH 

and  enlarged  edition,  with  Ameriean  note^  I ' 

vol.  royal  I2mo  .  extra  cloih.  . 

SHAW^  OUTLINES   OP    ENQIJSH  LTTT 

TURE.    3d  edition.    With   SWvieh  of  Aw* 

Literatare.  By  TvcxxaiLUr.    I  vol.  rofsi  o 

extra  cloth. 

8CHOEDLER  AND  MEDLOCITlS  BOOK  Of  ^ 

TURE    Edited  and  revised     1  targe  wl  ^ 

8vo..  with  «?»  vrood  enis.    (Now  rowdy  I 

SCHMITZ  AND  ZUMPTS  C1*A»SICAL  Ht 

FOR  SCHOOLS.    lu  ueat  royal  l^haa  «  ^ 

follows:—  . 

KALTSCHM1DT»8    LATIN     OICTf(»V*l 

Complete,  handsome  emtKMsed  leaia#^ 
SCHMITZ-S  ELKMENrABV  LaTJH  C«J 

MAR  AND  EXERCISES. 
SCH-MITZ^    ADVAN4:K0    LATIN    hU 

MAR. . 

ADVANCtiO  LATIN  EXBBCf^  BOOl' 

Selections  for  Reading.    H^n  Keadr  ( 
C.£SAR.  extra  cloth,  with  a  .Map. 
SALLUST.  extra  cloth,  vrith  a  Map. 
▼IRGIL,  extra  clothe 
OVID,  extra  cloth. 
HORACE,  extra  cloth. 
LI V Y.  exrra  cloth,  two  eoloetd  Mspa 
CICERO,  extra  cloth. 

QUINTUS  CURTltS,  extra  cJo«h.w«4i* 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  now  ready,  ci^"^ 
OTHBB  woaxa  or  tbb  ssbib  p«a#  aw^ 
WHITER  UNIVERSAL  HlSTOftY.  »»5r*- 
1  vol.  12mo 
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